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RULES. 


1.  The  Association  shall  be  styled  the  Devonshire  Associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are — To  give  a  stronger 
impulse  and  a  more  systematic  direction  to  scientific  enquiry 
in  Devonshire ;  and  to  promote  the  intercourse  of  those  who 
cultivate  Science,  Literature,  or  Art,  in  different  parts  of  the 
county. 

3.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Members,  Honorary 
Members,  and  Corresponding  Members. 

4  Every  candidate  for  membership,  on  being  nominated 
by  a  member  to  whom  he  is  personally  known,  shall  be 
admitted  by  the  General  Secretary,  subject  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Members. 

5.  Persons  of  eminence  in  Literature,  Science,  or  Art, 
connected  with  the  West  of  Enorland,  but  not  resident  in 
Devonshire,  may,  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Members,  be 
elected  Honorary  Members  of  the  Association ;  and  persons 
not  resident  in  the  county,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
Association,  may  be  elected  Corresponding  Members. 

6.  Every  Memler  shall  pay  an  Annual  Contibution  of 
HaK-a-guinea,  or  a  Life  Composition  of  Five  Guineas. 

7.  Ladies  only  shall  be  admitted  as  Associates  to  an  Annual 
Meeting,  and  shall  pay  the  sum  of  Five  Shillings  each. 

8.  Every  Member  shall  be  entitled  gratuitously  to  a  lady's 
ticket. 

9.  The  Association  shall  meet  annually,  at  such  a  time  in 
July  and  at  such  place  as  shall  be  decided  on  at  the  previous 
Annual  Meeting. 


16  RULES. 

10.  A  President,  two  or  more  Vice-Presidents,  a  General 
Treasurer,  and  one  or  more  General  Secretaries,  shall  be 
elected  at  each  Annual  Meeting. 

11.  The  President  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election, 

12.  Each  Annual  Meeting  shall  appoint  a  local  Treasurer 
and  Secretary,  who,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  any 
Members  of  the  Association,  shall  be  a  local  Committee  to 
assist  in  making  such  local  arrangements  as  may  be  desirable. 

13.  In  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  the  affairs  of 
the  Association  shall  be  managed  by  a  Council,  which  shall 
consist  exclusively  of  the  following  Members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, excepting  Honorary  Members,  and  Corresponding 
Members : 

(a)  Those  who  fill,  or  have  filled,  or  are  elected  to  fill,  the 
offices  of  President,  General  and  Local  Treasurers,  General 
and  Local  Secretaries,  and  Secretaries  of  Committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council. 

(6)  Authors  of  Papers  which  have  been  printed  in  extenso 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association. 

14.  The  Council  shall  hold  a  Meeting  at  Exeter  in  the 
month  of  January  or  February  in  each  year,  on  such  day  as 
the  General  Secretary  shall  appoint,  for  the  due  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  and  the  performing  the 
duties  of  their  office. 

15.  The  General  Secretary,  or  any  four  members  of  the 
Council,  may  call  extraordinary  meetings  of  their  body,  to 
be  held  at  Exeter,  for  any  purpose  requiring  their  present 
determination,  by  notice  under  his  or  their  hand  or  hands, 
addressed  to  every  other  member  of  the  Council,  at  least  t^ti 
clear  days  previously,  specifying  the  purpose  for  which  such 
extraordinary  meeting  is  convened.  No  matter  not  so  speci- 
fied, and  not  incident  thereto,  shall  be  determined  at  any 
extraordinary  meeting. 

16.  The  General  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall  enter  on 
their  respective  offices  at  the  meeting  at  which  they  are 
elected;  but  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  ftnd  Locill  Officers, 
not  until  the  Annual  Meeting  next  following. 

17.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ex-Presidents  only,  every 
Councillor  who  has  not  attended  any  Meeting,  or  adjouriied 
Meeting,  of  the  Council  during  the  period  b^ti^reen  the  close 
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of  any  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  and  the 
close  of  the  next  but  two  such  Annual  General  Meetings, 
shall  have  forfeited  his  place  as  a  Councillor,  but  it  shall  be 
competent  for  him  to  recover  it  by  a  fresh  qualification. 

18.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  Official  vacancy 
which  may  occur  in  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings. 

19.  The  Annual  Contributions  shall  be  payable  in  advance, 
and  shall  be  due  in  each  year  on  the  day  of  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

20.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  sums  of  money  due  to 
the  Association ;  he  shall  pay  all  accounts  due  by  the  Asso- 
ciation after  they  shall  have  been  examined  and  approved; 
and  he  shall  report  to  each  meeting  of  the  Council  the  balance 
he  has  in  hand,  and  the  names  of  such  members  as  shall  be 
in  arrear,  with  the  sums  due  respectively  by  each. 

21.  Whenever  a  Member  shall  have  been  three  months 
in  arrear  in  the  payment  of  his  Annual  Contributions,  the 
Treasurer  shall  apply  to  him  for  the  sama 

22.  Whenever,  at  an  Annual  Meeting,  a  Member  shall  be 
two  years  in  arrear  in  the  payment  of  his  Annual  Contribu- 
tions, the  Council  may,  at  its  discretion,  erase  his  name  from 
the  list  of  members. 

23.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  at  least  one  month  before 
each  Annual  Meeting,  inform  each  member  by  circular  of  the 
place  and  date  of  the  Meeting. 

24.  Members  who  do  not,  on  or  before  the  day  of  the 
Annual  Meeting,  give  notice,  in  writing  or  personally,  to 
the  General  Secretary  of  their  intention  to  withdraw  from 
the  Association,  shall  be  regarded  as  members  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

25.  The  Association  shall,  within  three  months  after  each 
Annual  Meeting,  publish  its  Transactions,  including  the 
Bules,  a  Financial  Statement,  a  list  of  the  Members,  the 
Beport  of  the  Council,  the  President's  Address,  and  such 
Papers,  in  abstract  or  in  extenso,  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
as  shall  be  decided  by  the  CQunciL 

26.  The  Association  shall  have  the  right  at  its  discretion 
of  printing  in  extenso  in  its  Transactions  all  papers  read 
at  the  Annual  Meeting.  The  Copyright  of  a  paper  read 
before  any  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  the  iUustrations 
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of  the  same  which  have  been  provided  at  his  expense^  shall 
remain  the  property  of  the  Author ;  but  he  shall  not  be  at 
liberty  to  print  it,  or  allow  it  to  be  printed  elsewhere,  either 
in  extenso  or  in  abstract  amounting  to  as  much  as  one-half  of 
the  length  of  the  paper,  before  the  first  of  November  next 
after  the  paper  is  read 

27.  The  Authors  of  papers  printed  in  the  Transactions 
shall,  within  seven  days  after  the  Transactions  are  published, 
receive  twenty-five  private  copies  free  of  expense,  and  shall 
be  allowed  to  have  any  further  number  printed  at  their  own 
expense.  All  arrangements  as  to  such  extra  copies  to  be 
made  by  the  Authors  with  the  printers  to  the  Association. 

28.  If  proofs  of  papers  to  be  published  in  the  Transactions 
be  sent  to  Authors  for  correction,  and  are  retained  by  them 
beyond  four  days  for  each  sheet  of  proof,  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  day  marked  thereon  by  the  printers,  but  not  including 
the  time  needful  for  transmission  by  post,  such  proofs  shall 
be  assumed  to  require  no  further  correction. 

29.  Should  the  Author's  corrections  of  the  press  in  any 
paper  published  in  the  Transactions  amount  to  a  greater  stim 
than  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  shillings  per  sheet,  such 
excess  shall  be  borne  by  the  Author  himself^  and  not  by  the 
Association. 

30.  Every  Member  shall,  within  three  months  after  each 
Annual  Meeting,  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  the  Transact 
tions. 

31.  The  Accounts  of  the  Association  shall  be  audited 
annually,  by  Auditors  appointed  at  each  Annual  Meeting; 
but  who  shall  not  be  ex  officio  Members  of  the  Council 
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1.  In  the  interests  of  the  Association  it  is  desirable  that 
the  President's  Address  in  each  year  be  printed  previous  to 
its  delivery. 

2.  In  the  event  of  there  being  at  an  Annual  Meeting  more 
Papers  than  can  be  disposed  of  in  one  day,  the  reading  of  the 
residue  shall  be  continued  the  day  following. 

3.  The  pagination  of  the  Transactions  shall  be  in  Arabic 
numerals  exclusively,  and  carried  on  consecutively,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  each  volume ;  and  the  Transactions 
of  each  year  shall  form  a  distinct  and  separate  volume. 

4.  The  General  Secretary  shall  bring  to  each  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Members  a  report  of  the  number  of  copies  in  stock 
of  each  '  Part '  of  the  Transactions,  with  the  price  per  copy  of 
each  '  Part '  specified ;  and  such  report  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Transactions  next  after  the  Treasurer's  financial  statement. 

5.  The  General  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  bring  to  each 
Annual  Meeting  brief  Obituary  Notices  of  Members  deceased 
during  the  previous  year,  and  such  notices  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Transactions. 

6.  An  amount  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  all  Compositions 
received  from  existing  Life-Members  of  the  Association  shall 
be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  National  Stock,  or  such  other 
security  as  the  Council  may  deem  equally  satisfactory,  in  the 
names  of  three  Trustees,  to  be  elected  by  the  Council. 

7.  At  each  of  its  Ordinary  Meetings  the  Council  shall  deposit 
at  interest,  in  such  bank  as  they  shall  decide  on,  and  in  the 
names  of  the  General  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  all  uninvested  Compositions  received  from  exist- 
ing Life-Members,  all  uninvested  prepaid  Annual  Subscrip- 
tions, and  any  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  balance  derived  from 
other  sources  which  may  be  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  after 
providing  for  all  accounts  passed  for  payment  at  the  said 
Meeting. 
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8.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  within  one  month  of  the 
close  of  each  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  send  to 
each  Member  newly  elected  at  the  said  Meeting  a  copy  of 
the  following  letter : — 

Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdence,  Literature, 

and  Art. 

Sib, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  on  the  of 

July,  you  were  elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  on  the 

nomination  of 

The  copy  of  the  Transactions  for  the  current  year,  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  you  in  due  course,  will  contain  the  Laws  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Meanwhile  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  state- 
ments : — 

(1)  Every  Member  pays  an  Annual  Contribution  of  Half  a  Guinea,  or 
a  Life  Composition  of  Five  Guineas. 

(2)  The  Annual  Contributions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  are  due  in 
each  year  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting, 

(3)  Members  who  do  not,  on  or  before  the  day  of  the  Annual  Meetmg, 
give  notice  in  writing  or  personally  to  the  General  Secretary  of  their 
intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Association  are  regarded  as  Members  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  Treasurer's  Address  is — Edward  Vivian,  Esq.,  Woodfield,  Tor- 
quay.— I  remain.  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant, 

Hon.  Sec, 

9.  The  reading  of  any  Report  or  Paper  shall  not  exceed 
twenty  minutes,  or  such  part  of  twenty  minutes  as  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Council  as  soon  as  the  Programme  of  Reports 
and  Papers  shall  have  been  settled,  and  in  any  discussion 
which  may  arise,  no  speaker  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  more 
than  ten  minutes. 

10.  Papers  to  be  read  to  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation must  strictly,  relate  to  Devonshire,  and,  as  well  as  all 
Reports  intended  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Association,  and  prepared  by  Committees  appointed  by  the 
Council,  must,  together  with  all  drawings  intended  to  be  used 
in  illustrating  them  in  the  said  Transactions,  reach  the 
General  Secretary's  residence  not  later  than  the  24th  day  of 
June  in  each  year.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  the  7th  of  the  following  July,  return  to  the  authors  all 
such  Papers  or  drawings  as  he  may  decide  to  be  unsuitable 
to  be  printed  or  to  serve  as  illustrations  in  the  said  Transac- 
tions, and  shall  send  the  residue,  together  with  the  said 
Reports  of  Committees,  to  the  Association's  printers,  who 
shsdl  return  the  same  so  that  they  may  reach  the  General 
Secretary's  residence  not  later  than  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
said  July,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  pages 
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each  of  them  would  occupy  if  printed  in  the  said  Transactions, 
as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  extra  cost  of  the  printing  of 
such  Tables,  of  any  kind,  as  may  form  part  of  any  of  the 
said  Papers  and  Eeports ;  and  the  General  Secretary  shall  lay 
the  whole,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of 
Annual  Members  of  the  Association  for  the  year  commencing 
on  that  day,  before  the  first  Council  Meeting  on  the  first  day 
of  the  next  ensuing  Annual  Meeting,  when  the  Council  shall 
select  not  a  greater  number  of  the  Papers  thus  laid  before 
them  than  will,  with  the  other  documents  to  be  printed 
in  the  said  Transactions,  make  as  many  sheets  of  printed 
matter  as  can  be  paid  for  with  the  sura  of  60  per  cent, 
of  the  subscriptions  for  the  year  of  the  said  probable 
number  of  Annual  Members,  and  any  part  or  the  whole  of 
such  balance,  not  derived  from  Compositions  of  existing 
life  Members,  or  from  prepaid  Annual  Subscriptions,  as 
may  be  lying  at  interest,  as  well  as  that  which  may  be  in 
the  Treasurer's  hands ;  this  '  sum '  shall  be  exclusive  of  the 
extra  cost  of  the  printing  of  such  aforesaid  Tables,  which 
have  been  approved  and  accepted  by  the  Coimcil,  provided 
the  aggregate  of  the  said  extra  cost  do  not  exceed  6  per  cent, 
of  the  said  subscriptions;  exclusive  also  of  the  printers' 
charge  for  corrections  of  the  press ;  and  also  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  printing  an  Index,  a  list  of  Errata,  and  such 
Eesolutions  passed  at  the  next  Winter  Meeting  of  the 
Council,  as  may  be  directed  to  be  so  printed  by  the  said 
Winter  Meeting ;  and  the  number  of  Papers  selected  by  the 
Council  shall  not  be  greater  than  will,  with  the  Eeports  of 
Committees,  make  a  Total  of  40  Eeports  and  Papers. 

11.  Papers  communicated  by  Members  for  Non-Members, 
and  accepted  by  the  Council,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Pro- 
gramme below  those  furnished  by  Members  themselves. 

12.  Papers  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council 
cannot  be  withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

13.  The  Council  will  do  their  best  so  to  arrange  Papers 
for  reading  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  authors;  but 
the  place  of  a  Paper  cannot  be  altered  after  the  Programme 
has  been  settled  by  the  Council, 

14.  Papers  which  have  already  been  printed  in  extenso 
cannot  be  accepted  unless  they  form  part  of  the  literature  of 
a  question  on  which  the  Council  has  requested  a  Member  or 
Committee  to  prepare  a  report. 
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15.  Every  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  convened  by 
Circular,  sent  by  the  General  Secretary  to  each  Member  of 
the  Council  not  less  than  ten  days  before  the  Meeting  is  held. 

16.  All  Papers  read  to  the  Association  which  the  Council 
shall  decide  to  print  in  extenso  in  the  Transactions,  shall  bei 
sent  to  the  printers,  together  with  all  drawings  required  in 
illustrating  them,  on  the  day  next  following  the  close  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  at  which  they  were  read. 

17.  All  Papers  read  to  the  Association  which  the  Council 
shall  decide  not  to  print  in  extenso  in  the  Transactions,  shall 
be  returned  to  the  authors  not  later  than  the  day  next  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  Annual  Meeting  at  which  they  were 
read;  and  abstracts  of  such  Papers  to  be  printed  in  the 
Transactions  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the 
Paper  itself,  and  must  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  on  or 
before  the  seventh  day  after  the  close  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

18.  The  Author  of  every  paper  which  the  Council  at  any 
Annual  Meeting  shall  decide  to  print  in  the  Transactions 
shall  be  expected  to  pay  for  all  such  illustrations  as  in  his 
judgment  the  said  Paper  may  require. 

19.  The  printers  shall  do  their  utmost  to  print  the  Papers 
in  the  Transactions  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  read,  and 
shall  return  every  Manuscript  to  the  author  as  soon  as  it  is 
in  type,  but  not  before.  They  shall  be  returned  intact,  provided 
they  are  written  on  loose  sheets  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only. 

20.  Excepting  mere  verbal  alterations,  no  Paper  which  has 
been  read  to  the  Association  shall  be  added  to  without  the 
written  approval  and  consent  of  the  General  Secretary ;  and 
no  additions  shall  be  made  except  in  the  form  of  notes  or 
postscripts,  or  both. 

21.  In  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  all  Meetings 
of  the  Council  shall  be  held  at  Exeter,  unless  some  other 
place  shall  have  been  decided  on  at  the  previous  Council 
Meeting. 

22.  When  the  number  of  Copies  on  hand  of  any  'Part'  of 
the  Transactions  is  reduced  to  twenty,  the  price  per  copy 
shall  be  increaJBed  25  per  cent. ;  and  when  the  number  has 
been  reduced  to  ten  copies,  the  price  shall  be  increased  50 
per  cent,  on  the  original  price. 
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23.  The  Association's  Printers,  but  no  other  person,  may 
reprint  any  Committee's  Beport  printed  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Association,  for  any  person,  whether  a  Member  of  the 
said  Committee,  or  of  the  Association,  or  neither,  on  receiving, 
in  each  case,  a  written  permission  to  do  so  from  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  but  not  otherwise ;  that  the  said 
printers  shall  pay  to  the  said  Secretary,  for  the  Association, 
sixpence  for  every  fifty  Copies  of  each  half  sheet  of  eight' 
pages  of  which  the  said  Report  consists ;  that  any  number  of 
copies  less  than  fifty,  or  between  two  exact  multiples  of  fifty, 
shall  be  regarded  as  fifty ;  and  any  number  of  pages  less  than 
eight,  or  between  two  exact  multiples  of  eight,  shall  be 
regarded  as  eight ;  that  each  copy  of  such  Eeprints  shall  have 
on  its  first  page  the  words  "  Eeprinted  from  the  Transactions 
of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

Literature,  and  Art  for with  the  consent  of  the  Council 

of  the  Association,"  followed  by  the  date  of  the  year  in  which 
the  said  Beport  was  printed  in  the  said  Transactions,  but 
that,  with  the  exception  of  printers'  errors  and  changes  in 
the  pagination  which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  the  said 
Beprint  shall  be  in  every  other  respect  an  exact  copy  of  the 
said  Beport  as  printed  in  the  said  Transactions,  without 
addition,  or  abridgment,  or  modification  of  any  kind. 

24  The  General  Secretary  shall,  within  one  month  after 
each  Annual  General  Meeting,  inform  the  Hon.  Local  Treasurer 
and  the  Hon.  Local  Secretary,  elected  at  the  said  Meeting, 
that,  in  making  or  sanctioning  arrangements  for  the  next 
Annual  General  Meeting,  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  they 
avoid  and  discourage  everything  calculated  to  diminish  the 
attendance  at  the  General  and  Council  Meetings,  or  to  disturb 
the  said  Meetings  in  any  way. 

25.  The  Bye-Laws  and  Standing  Orders  shall  be  printed 
after  the  "  Bules  "  in  the  Transactions. 

26.  All  resolutions  appointing  Committees  for  special  ser- 
vice for  the  Association  shall  be  printed  iu  the  Transactions 
next  before  the  President's  Address. 

27.  Members  and  Ladies  holding  Ladies'  Ticket?  intending 
to  dine  at  the  Association  Dinner  shall  be  requested  to  send 
their  names  to  the  Hon.  Loced  Secretary  on  forms  which 
shall  be  provided ;  no  other  persons  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
dinner,  and  no  names  shall  be  received  after  the  Monday 
next  before  the  dinner. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

As  presented  to  the  Cteneral  Meeting^  Exnumtht  July  Stst^  188S, 


In  presenting  their  Annual  Report,  the  Council  desire  to  con- 
gratulate the  Association  on  the  success  which  continues  to 
attend  its  labours.  The  vigour  and  strength  of  its  youth 
remain  unabated,  and  it  has  entered  upon  its  third  decade 
with  its  finances  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  number 
of  Members  satisfactorily  maintained. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  commenced  on  Tuesday, 
July  25th,  at  Crediton,  and  was  continued  during  that  and 
the  two  following  days.  The  Council  met  at  2  p.m.  in  the 
Public  Rooms,  and  were  subsequently  formally  received  by 
the  Local  Committee,  and  cordially  welcomed  by  Col.  (now 
Sir  Redvers)  BuUer,  v.c,  C.B.,  who  in  a  brief  address  expressed 
the  pleasure  it  gave  the  inhabitants  to  receive  the  visit  of  the 
Association,  and  the  hope  that  the  members  would  carry 
away,  on  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  on  which  they 
were  about  to  enter,  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  locality. 

The  General  Meeting  was  held  at  4  p.m.,  and  at  8  p.m.  the 
President,  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  delivered  his 
introductory  address  to  a  large  and  attentive  audience. 

On  Wednesday,  at  11  a.m.,  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
the  following  programme  of  reports  and  papers  was  com- 
menced : 

Fiftih  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Devon- )  z?  m   rrr   ^4i... 
shire  Verbal  Provincialisms      .        .\^'^'  ^worthy. 

^'"'"'^Bai^^'!    of    the    Committee    on  j  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^ 

Third  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Works  /  »    r»         j 

of  Art  in  Devonshire        .        .        ,\^'  Dymond,  f.s.a. 
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Third  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Land  \  v  m"  j^  44 
Tenures  .         .        .        .        .        .]^'  ^»«<*«^- 

First  Report  of  the   Committee  on  the  \  p   »  «    j    ^^ 
Meteorology  of  Devon.   Second  Series  /  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^''*<^- 

On  the  Early  History  of  Crediton     .        .    Mev.  Preb,  Smith,  m.a. 

Words  Current  in  Devonshire  in  the  Fif- ) 

teenth  Century,  which  are  now  Obso-  >  JV,  Pengelly,  F.B.8.,  F.o.s. 
lete  or  Obsolescent   .        .        .        .  ) 

The  Oxenham  Omen  *       .        .        .        .    lUchard  W,  Cotton, 

On  some  further  Documents  relating  to  )  ,.  «   jv^  . » „  ^ 

Crediton  Minster      .       '.         .  \  J.  B.  Davidson,  U.K. 

Art  in  Devonshire O,  Pycroft,  m.r.c.8.,  f.o.& 

Chert  Pits :  A  stray  note  on  Blackdown    .     Bev,  W.  Bovmes,  B.A.,  F.o.s. 

Crediton  Musicians Alfred  Edwards, 

The  Devonshire  Farm  Labourer  now  and  )  «^  m-^^_.  ^  rr     1      ,,  » 
eighty  years  ago       .        .        .        ,\li^.  Treamrer  Hawker,  u.  A, 

The  Plymouth  Company  .        .        .        ,    R,  N,  Worth,  F.o.s. 

The  Fauna  of  Devon — Euplexoptera,  Or- )  «  PariUL 
thoptera,  and  Homoptera  in  part      .  /    '        •'^ 

A  Budget  of  Witch  Stories        .        .        ,    P,  Q.  Karkeek. 

The  Rev.   Samuel  Rowe,  m.a.,  Vicar  of  j  j  Srookina  ft>i««  f  s  a    f  t  a. 
Crediton  1835-63     .        .        .        .  p*  J^roo/nng  jcowe.  F.8.A.,  f.l.s* 

The  History  of  the  Parish  of  St  Petrock,  ) 

Exeter,    as  shewn    bv   its   Church-  >  Robert  Dymond,  F.S.A. 
wardens'  Accounts  ana  other  Records  ) 

Notes  on  a  Devonshire  Funeral  Sermon  in  \  ^  p^^^iiy  ™  «  «    ,,  „  - 
the  Seventeenth  Century  .        .        .]  *^'  rengeuy,  f.r.s.,  f.o.s. 

The  Site  of  Moridunum     .         .        .        ,    P.  0,  BiUchinson, 
Devonian  Literature :  its  special  wants      .     W,  H,  K,  Wright. 
A  Glossaiy  of  Devonshire  Plant  Names     .     Rev,  H,  Friend, 

Notes  on   SUps   connected   with   Devon- )  ^  p^naellv  f  r  a    for 
shire.     Part  V 1  ^-  rengeuy,  F.E.8.,  F.o.s. 

Men  and  Manners  in  Tudor  Plymouth       .     R,  N,  Worth,  F.0.8. 
John  Vowell,  dliaa  Hooker        .        .        .     Charles  Worthy, 

Notes  on  Notices  of  the  Geology  and  Pal»- )  rr^  Pennpllv  f  r  a.   for 
ontology  of  Devonshire.     Part  IX.   ,]        ^^^^^^^  ^-^-S-'  ^'^*^' 

William  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  Organist  of 

Exeter  Cathedral,  and  Composer  of  f  >-*  7t„_^_^  j 
Music  (wmmunicated  by  G,  Pycroft  ^  ^'  -'<'«^^^- 
M,R,C,S, 

In  the  evening  the  Annual  Dinner  was  held,  and  was 
largely  attended.  The  President  occupied  the  chair.  The 
arrangements  were  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  table,  the  excellence  of  the  viands,  and  the 
attention  of  the  waiters,  elicited  the  most  unqualified  praise 
from  all  present. 

On  Thursday,  at  10  a.m.,  the  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 
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and  continued  uninterruptedly  until  3  p.m.,  when  the  con- 
chiding  General  Meeting  was  immediately  held,  and  the  formal 
business  of  the  Meeting  terminated.  Subsequently  a  large  party 
of  Members  and  Associates  assembled,  by  the  kind  invitation 
of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Statham,  M.A-,  at  the  Grammar  School, to  hear 
the  speeches  at  the  School,  and  to  Afternoon  Tea  afterwards. 
The  proceedings  were  of  a  moat  interesting  character.  The 
gallant  Col.  Buller  distributed  the  prizes  to  the  successful 
competitors  in  the  school  examination.  The  £ev.  G.  H.  and 
Mrs.  Statham,  whose  kindness  was  thoroughly  appreciated, 
had  made  delightful  arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of 
their  guests,  and  the  refreshment-tent  pitched  before  the  Head 
Master  s  house  had  a  most  picturesque  t^pearance. 

At  8  p.m.  a  conversazione,  with  music,  was  held  at  the 
Public  Kooms,  to  which  all  the  Members  and  Associates  were 
invited.  The  programme  was  an  attractive  one,  and  was  per- 
formed in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  large  audience 
were  highly  pleased  with  the  evening's  entertainment. 

On  Friday  the  Members  of  the  Association  terminated 
their  Meeting  by  an  excursion  to  Fulford  Park,  and  Dunsford 
and  Fingle  Bridges.  The  party,  numbering  about  ninety,  left 
the  Ship  Hotel  at  10  a.m.  in  breaks,  which  had  been  provided 
by  the  Local  Committee,  and  drove  to  Fulford  House,  which 
was  kindly  thrown  open  to  their  inspection  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Clarke,  the  present  occupier.  Mr.  F.  D.  Fulford,  the  present 
representative  of  that  ancient  family,  met  the  party  and 
accompanied  them  through  the  mansion,  pointing  out  to 
them  the  various  objects  of  interest.  These  were  very 
attractive,  notably  a  fuU-length  portrait  of  King  Charles  I. 
by  Van  Dyke.  The  party  then  separated,  some  proceeding 
to  Drewsteignton  and  Fingle,  others  to  Dunsford,  and  a  very 
pleasant  day  was  spent  amid  the  charming  scenes  visited. 
By  about  9  p.m.  all  had  returned  and  dispersed  to  their 
homes. 

The  Council  have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  their  thanks 
to  the  Local  Committee  for  the  arrangements  they  made,  and 
for  their  zealous  efforts  to  ensure  a  most  successful  Meeting. 

It  having  been  decided  that  the  next  Meeting  should  be 
held  at  Exmouth,  the  following  were  elected  officers  for  that 
occasion: 

President:  The  Very  Eeverend  C.  Merivale,  D.D.,  d.cl., 
Dean  of  Ely.  Vice-Presidents :  CoL  H.  C.  Adams ;  Major- 
General  H.  Bartlett,  j.p.  ;  J.  P.  Bryce,  Esq.,  j.p.  ;  W.  Cotton, 
Efiiq.,  F.S.A. ;  J.  Dixon,  Esq.,  j.p.  ;  F.  D.  Fulfoid,  Esq.,  j.p.  ; 
R^v.  J.  F,  Guenett ;  T.  M.  Hall,  Esq.,  f.g.s.  ;  J.  T.  Harvey, 
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Esq.;  E.  S.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  mjl.,  ph.d.,  P.R.G.S. ;  Sir  J.  B. 
Phear,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  J.?.,  Chairman  of  tiie  Local  Board  of  Healtib, 
Exmouth;  Rev.  W.  H.  D.  Purcell,  M.A.;  The  Hon.  Mark 
Rolle;  J.  B.  Rowe,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.  Hon.  Tretwsurer:  E, 
Vivian,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Torquay.  Hon.  Local  Treasurer:  A.  J. 
Darke,  Esq.,  Exmouth.  Hon.  Secretary :  Kev.  W.  Harpley, 
M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  Clayhanger,  Tiverton.  Hon.  Local  Secretary: 
G.  W.  TurnbuU,  Esq.,  M.D.,  5,  The  Beacon,  Exmouth. 

The  Council  have  published  the  President's  Address,  to- 
gether with  Obituary  Notices  of  members  deceased  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  Beports  and  Papers  read  before 
the  Association ;  also  the  Treasurer's  Beport,  a  List  of  Mem- 
bers, and  the  Rules,  Standing  Orders,  and  Bye-Laws ;  they 
have  since  added  an  Index,  kindly  prepared  by  Mr.  P.  O. 
Hutchinson,  and  a  Table  of  Corrections. 

A  copy  of  the  Transactions  and  Index  has  been  sent  to 
each  member,  and  to  the  following  Societies:  The  Royal 
Society,  Linnsean  Society,  Geologieal  Society,  Anthropological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Royal  InstituticMi 
(Albemarle  Street),  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Devon  and 
Exeter  Institution  (Exeter),  Plymouth  Institution,  Torquay 
Natural  History  Society,  Barnstaple  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  (Truro)^  and  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  ASSOCUTION, 

July  Slst,  1883. 


' 

£      «. 

d. 

Funded  Property, 

Consols 

• 

•         • 

400    0 

0 

Deposit  at  Interesi 

;  in 

Torquay  Bank 

• 

•         • 

27  10 

0 

Balance  in 

Treasurer's 

hand  (28th  July,  1888) 

•         • 

49    2 

2 

Arrears  of  Annual  Contributions  (valued  i 

rt) 

•         • 

6    6 

0 

"  Transactions  "  in 

Stock,  1863  ... 

90  copies 

at  2s.  Od.  . 

9    0 

0 

}i 

1864  ... 

101 

3s.  Od.  . 

16    8 

0 

ft 

1866  ... 

98 

2s.  6d.  . 

12    6 

0 

tt 

1866  ... 

76 

8s.  Od.  . 

11    6 

0 

if 

1867  ... 

72 

6s.  Od.  . 

21  12 

0 

tt 

1868  ... 

46 

6s.  6d.  . 

14  19 

0 

»> 

1870  ... 

24 

6s.  Od.  . 

7    4 

0 

>> 

1871  ... 

24 

6s.  6d.  . 

7  16 

0 

if 

1873  ... 

33 

68.  Od.  . 

9  18 

0 

i» 

» 

1874  ... 

87 

8s.  6d.  . 

16  14 

6 

>> 

1876  ... 

16 

10s.  Od.  . 

7  10 

0 

ft 

1876  ... 

17 

16s.  Od.  . 

12  16 

0 

ft 

1877  ... 

19 

78.  6d.  . 

7    2 

6 

ft 

1878  ... 

4 

12s.  Od.  . 

2    8 

0 

ft 

1879  ... 

26 

7s.  Od.  . 

9    2 

0 

»> 

1880  ... 

20 

128.  6d.  . 

12  10 

0 

>f 

1881  ... 

32 

6s.  Od.  . 

9  12 

0 

f> 

(Signed) 

1882  ... 

66 

lOs.  Od.  . 

28    0 

0 

£696  18 

2 

W.  HARPLEY, 

Son.  Seeretary, 

^  When  the  number  of  copies  on  hand  of  any  part  of  the  'Transactions' 
is  reduced  to  twenty,  the  price  per  copy  shall  be  increased  26  per  cent. ;  and 
when  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  ten  copies,  the  price  shall  be  increased 
50  per  cent,  on  the  original  price." — Standing  Order,  No,  22. 

The  "  Transactions  "  in  stock  are  insured  against  fire  in  the  sum  of  £200. 
The  vols,  published  in  1862,  1869,  and  1872  ore  out  of  print 
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SELECTED  MINUTES   OF   COUNCIL,   APPOINTING 

COMMITTEES. 

Passed  at  the  Meeting  at  Exmoufh, 

AtTGITST.  1883. 


10.  That  Ker.  Professor  Chapman^  Rev.  W,  Harpley,  Rev. 
'treasurer  Hawker^  The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Merivale,  Mr.  W.  tengelly, 
^nd  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ftidermg  at  what  place  the  Association  shall  hold  its  Meeting  m  1885, 
t^ho  sl»ll  be  invited  to  be  the  Officers  during  the  year  beginning  with 
that  Meeting,  and  who  shall  be  invited  to  fill  any  official  vacancies 
which  may  occur  before  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1884;  that  Mr. 
Pengelly  be  the  Secretary  j  and  that  thev  be  requested  to  report  to 
the  next  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Council,  and,  if  necessary,  to  the 
Meeting  of  the  Council  to  be  held  on  29th  July,  1884. 

11.  That  Mr  Greorge  Doe,  Rev.  Vf,  Harpley,  Mr.  K  S.  Heineken, 
Mr.  n«  S<  Gill,  Mr.  E.  £^arfitt,  and  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe  be  a 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  discovery  or  occurrence 
of  such  Facts  ia  any  department  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  con- 
nected witii  Devonshire,  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  on  perma- 
nent tecord,  but  which  may  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  in 
themselves  to  form  the  subjects  of  separate  papers ;  and  that  Mr. 
J.  Brooking  Rowe  be  the  Se<»retary. 

* 

12.  That  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  George  Doe,  Mr.  R.  Dymond, 
Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Mr.  P.  Q.  Karkeek,  and  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe 
be  a  Committee  fdr  the  purpose  of  collecting  notes  oh  Devonshire 
Folk-Loxe  }  and  that  Mr.  Gtofge  Doe  be  the  Secretary. 

13.  That  Mr  R  W.  Cotton,  Mr.  R.  Dymond,  Rev.  Treasure]? 
Hawker,  Mr.  P.  Q.  Karkeek,  Sir  J.  H.  Kennaway,  Mr.  E.  Windeatt, 
attd  M*i*.  K  N.  Worth  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  af  compiling 
a  list  of  deceased  Devonshire  Celebidti^  as  well  as  an  Index  of 
the  entire  Bibliography  having  reference  to  them;  and  that  the 
Rev.  Treasurer  Hawker  be  the  Secretary. 
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14.  That  Lord  CMoid^  Mr.  R  Dymond,  Mr,  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  G.  PycTof ty  Eev.  Treasurer  Hai/rker,  and  Mi*.  R  N.  Wortk  bd 
a  Committee  to  prepare  a  Eeport  on  the  Public  and  Privato  Col-< 
lections  of  Works  of  Art  in  Devonshirts ;  and  that  Mr.  D jmond 
be  the  Secretary. " 

15.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Ame^,  Mr.  W.  F.  Collier,  Mr.  J.  Divett, 
Mr.  R  Dymond,  Mr.  I*.  H.  Firth,  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Eev.  Treasures 
Hawker,  Mr.  W.  Lavers,  Mr.  G.  W.  Ormerod,  Mr.  J.  Brooking 
Rowe,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Thornton  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  information  on  all  matters  connected  with  Public 
Rights  on  Dartmoor ;  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Committee 
"Dartmoor"  shall  be  regarded  as  consisting  inclusively  and  ex- 
clusively of  the  entire  parishes  of  Ashburton,  Bdstone,  Bovey 
Tracey,  Bridestowe,  Bridford,  Biickfastleighj  Buckland-in-the-Moor, 
Buckland  Monachorum,  Chagfordy  Cornwood,  Dean  Prior,  Drew- 
steignton,  GidleigJi,  Harford,  Holne,  Islington,  Lamerton,  Lustleigh, 
Lydford^  Manaton,  Mary  Tavy,  Meavy,  Moretonhampstead,  North 
Bovey,  Okehampton,  Peter  Tavy,  Sampford  Spiney,  Shaugh  Prior, 
Sheepstor,  Sourton,  South  Brent,  South  Tawton,  Tavistock,  Throuh 
leigh,  Ugborough,  Walkhampton,  Whitchurch,  and  Widecomhe-in- 
the-Moor  ;  and  that  Mr.  W.  F.  Collier  be  the  Secretary. 

N.B.  Italics  indicate  Venville  parishes. 

16.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  G.  Doe,  Mr.  R.  Dymond,  Mr. 

F.  T.  Elworthy,  Mr.  F.  H.  Firth,  Mr.  P.  0.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  P.  Q. 
Karkeek,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Lake  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  and  recording  the  existing  use  of  any  Verbal  Provincialisms 
in  Devonshire,  in  either  written  or  spoken  language ;  that  Mr.  F.  T. 
Elworthy  be  the  Editor,  and  that  Mr.  F.  H.  Firth  be  the  Secretary. 

17.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  J.  B.  Davidson,  Mr.  G.  Doe,  Mr. 
R  Dymond,  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hurrell,  Mr.  P.  0. 
Hutchinson,  Sir  John  B.  Phear,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  and  Mr.  R 
N.  Worth  be  a  Committee  for  editing  and  annotating  such  parts  of 
Domesday  Book  as  relate  to  Devonshire ;  and  that  Mr.  J.  Brooking 
Rowe  be  the  Secretary. 

la  That  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  G.  Doe,  Mr.  P.  O.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  E.  Parfitt,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  and  Mr.  R  N.  Worth  be  a 
Committee  to  collect  and  record  facts  relating  to  Barrows  in  Devon- 
shire, and  to  take  steps,  where  possible,  for  their  investigation ;  and 
that  Mr.  R  N.  Worth  be  the  Secretary. 

19.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  G.  Doe,  Mr.  R  Dymond,  Mr. 

G.  W.  Ormerod,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  and  Mr.  E.  Windeatt  be 
a  Committee  to  obtain  information  as  to  peculiar  tenures  of  land, 
and  as  to  customs  of  Manor  Courts,  in  Devonshire ;  and  that  Mr. 
E.  Windeatt  be  the  Secretary. 
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20.  That  Mr.  F.  H.  Firth,  Mr.  Sydney  Hacker,  Eev.  W.  Harpley, 
Mr.  H.  Tozer,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Tucker  be  a  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  arrangements  for  the  Association  Dinner  at 
Kewton  Abbot,  1884 ;  and  that  Mr.  R  C.  Tucker  be  the  Secretary. 

21.  That  Mr.  T.  H.  Edmonds,  Mr.  E.  E.  Glyde,  Mr.  E.  Parfitt, 
and  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery  be  a  Committee  to  collect  and  tabulate 
trustworthy  and  comparable  observations  on  the  climate  of  Devon ; 
and  that  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery  be  the  Secretary. 

22.  That  Mr.  Pengelly  be  requested  to  continue  to  collect  and 
edit  the  Literature  of  Kent's  Cavern. 


PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— Our  little  market  town  of  Credi- 
ton,  in  the  very  centre  of  this  county,  is  a  singularly  quiet 
and  sequestered  place,  almost  hidden  by  the  circle  of  woody 
hills  around  it,  though  it  boasts  a  spacious  and  stately 
church,  and  once  took  high  rank  in  the  records  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  as  the  seat  of  a  bishop  some  ages  earlier  than 
Exeter.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  acquired  any  eminence 
in  our  secular  annals.  It  would  appear  indeed  that  our 
early  British  history  presents  us  with  no  name  connected 
with  Devon,  if  we  surrender  the  once  favourite  legend  of 
Brute  and  his  Trojan  heroes  at  Totnes  and  Plymouth.  The 
well-cultured  hills  of  what  was  once  called  the  "  dira  Dum- 
nonia"  may  still  disclose  indubitable  traces  of  non-historic 
warfare  in  many  British  and  Eoman  and  Saxon  camps 
between  Axe  and  Tamar ;  and  coins  of  Boman,  and  some 
perhaps  of  still  earlier  date,  have  been  discovered  beneath 
our  soil,  testifying  that  even  then  men  lived  and  moved  in 
public  converse  among  us,  though  of  their  social  lives  and 
habits  they  have  left  no  other  record.  I  apprehend  that  the 
first  Devonshire  man  whose  name  is  known,  the  first  whose 
mode  of  life,  and  mode  of  death  also,  are  ascertained,  was  a 
native  of  the  quiet,  modest  retreat  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken.  Winfrid,  commonly  known  by  the  more  sounding 
name  of  Boniface,  the  first  native  of  Devon  marked  in  his- 
tory, could  boast  indeed  two  names ;  and  just  as  we  have 
since  had  a  hero  whom  we  may  designate  either  as  Monk  or 
Albemarle,  another  whom  we  may  call  Churchill  or  more 
proudly  Marlborough,  so  we  may  speak  of  Winfrid  or  of 
Boniface,  whom  I  propose  to  make  the  subject  of  my  address 
to  the  Devonshire  Association  this  evening.  The  account 
that  can  be  given  of  this,  the  first  "  Worthy  of  Devon,"  is  but 
slender,  but  it  may  lead  us  to  further  considerations  not  un- 
deserving of  attention  in  these  later  days. 
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The  story  of  Winfrid — ^to  begin  with  the  name  by  which 
his  parents  christened  him-is  told  in  some  detail  by  a  certain 
monkish  writer,  his  pupil  Willibald.  He  was  bom  at  Crediton, 
or  Kirton,  as  old  folk  still  sometimes  call  it,  in  the  year  680, 
at  a  period  when  the  ancient  British  Church  was  still  con- 
testing every  inch  of  spiritual  dominion  with  the  rival  com- 
mimion  of  Augustine,  Pope  Gregory,  and  Eome.  The  east 
and  centre  of  England  had  been  completely  occupied  by 
these  foreign  invaders ;  but  the  north,  sustained  by  the  active 
zeal  of  the  Scots  from  Ulster  and  lona,  and  the  west,  with 
no  such  assistance  and  less  successfully,  seem  to  have  long 
held  out,  just  as  the  Britons,  overpowered  at  the  centre,  con- 
tinued to  struggle  for  some  ages  against  the  Boman  legions  at 
each  extremity  of  their  country.  At  this  period  Crediton 
stood  probably  on  the  very  confines  of  the  debateable  terri- 
tory in  these  parts.  Winfrid  bears  a  Saxon  name,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  he  was  bom  and  bred  in  the  new  lights 
which  had  just  flashed  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Creedy.  The 
actual  points  in  debate  between  the  rival  Christian  churches 
may  well  seem  minute  and  trivial  to  us ;  nevertheless  they 
have  acquired  importance  from  the  keenness  with  which  they 
have  inspired  polemics  in  later  ages,  and  even  at  this  day  I 
find  that  a  warm  contention  still  smoulders  around  them. 
We  smile  when  we  read  of  the  question  whether  Easter-tide 
should  be  calculated  by  one  almanack  or  its  rival,  whether 
the  hair  of  the  friar's  head  should  be  shaved  in  one  form  or 
another ; — we  may  sigh  when  we  learn  how  fierce  the  battle 
raged  at  a  later  period,  whether  the  preachers  of  spiritual 
doctrine  might  or  might  not  be  married ; — but  the  question 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  was  in  fact  whether  the  Church  of 
England  was  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  bishop  of  Eome,  or 
to  follow  freely  its  own  judgment;  whether  it  was  to  be  a 
foreign  church  or  a  native  one — or,  to  put  it  less  invidiously, 
to  become  a  part  of  one  universal  obedience,  or  maintain 
itself  independent  but  provincial.  The  question  is  really  a 
serious  one.  Much  has  been  said,  and  much  is  still  said,  on 
both  sides ;  this  is  not  an  occasion  to  enter  further  into  it. 

Winfrid's  family  were  in  easy  circumstances,  and  either 
the  civil  or  the  military  career  might  be  open  to  him;  but  his 
mind  was  early  touched  by  religious  impressions,  and  while 
yet  a  boy  he  was  seized  with  a  passion  for  the  monastic  life. 
He  listened  eagerly  to  the  discourses  of  the  monks  who,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  time,  were  wont  to  visit  the  families 
of  the  laity,  and  repay  their  hospitality  with  the  recital  of 
many  a  pious  legend.     Whether  the  teaching  of  Augustine 
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was  already  established  on  the  border  land  of  the  Brit(ni  and 
the  Saxon  seems  uncertidn.  I  find  the  point  somewhat 
fiercely  contested  even  now  between  some  of  their  respective 
modem  partizans.  But  if,  as  I  believe,  the  See  of  Kirton 
was  not  at  this  time  founded,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  western  lands  had  made  as  yet  no  full  submission  tO' the 
rule  imported  from  Bome.  The  monks  I  refer  to  may  have 
been  missionaries  sent  in  advance  from  Canterbury  or  Win- 
chester to  prepare  for  the  march  of  the  invaders.  Winfrid's 
father  disdained  and  resisted  their  fascinations ;  but  the  son 
was  promptly  converted,  and  induced  to  follow  his  teachers, 
first  to  a  convent  at  Adscancester,  supposed,  but  on  no  dis- 
tinct authority,  to  be  the  modern  Exeter.  We  may  indeed 
conjecture  this  strange  name  to  mean  the  Chester  or  Castrum 
ad  Iscam,  and  so  bring  a  not  very  fanciful  etymology  to  sup- 
port a  shadowy  tradition.  From  Exeter  our  neophyte  soon 
removed  to  a  place  which  bore  the  name  of  Nutschelle,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  in  Hampshire,  and  which  may  have  been 
recommended  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester,  a  great 
centre  at  that  time  of  the  Boman  preaching.  Of  the  exact 
locality  of  Nutschelle  nothing  is  known,  but  the  name  comes 
nearer  to  Nutschalling,  a  village  near  Southampton,  than  to 
Netley,  to  which  it  is  sometimes  referred.  It  was  here,  no 
doubt,  that  Winfrid  acquired  his  training  in  the  new  theology 
which  was  following  in  the  wake  of  the  Saxon  conquest  of 
Wessex ;  here  that  he  took  his  first  degrees  in  the  career  of 
a  missionary  and  a  martyr,  and  became  a  devoted  instrument 
in  the  propagation  of  the  foreign  traditions.  He  seems  to 
have  been  sent  abroad  more  than  once  on  the  affairs  of  his 
brethren ;  but  in  due  time  the  love  of  roaming  acquired  from 
his  early  teachers,  or  his  own  restlessness,  combined  with  the 
higher  impulse  of  a  strong  religious  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen,  urged  him  to  abandon  his  native  land,  and 
devote  himself  entirely  to  missions  abroad. 

Now  let  us  pause  to  consider  what  this  meant  at  that 
time  and  in  those  countries. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  stirring  of  religious  sentiment, 
and  of  the  conscience  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  the 
mistress  of  religious  sentiment,  by  the  great  maritime  dis- 
coveries of  Gama  and  Columbus ;  by  the  opening  on  the  one 
hand  of  an  ocean  route  to  India,  and  the  first  view  of  a  new 
western  hemisphere  on  the  other.  How  suddenly  did  the 
spirit  of  missions,  dead  for  centuries,  then  revive!  how 
rapidly  did  it  grow!  and  how  widely  spread!  Look  back 
some  ten  centuries  earlier,  and  a  similar  phenomenon  will 
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appear.  The  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  German  races,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Boman  Empire,  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
civilized  society  to  the  existence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  still 
ruder  peoples  stretching  far  away  beyond  the  Ehine  and  the 
Danube,  till  their  traces  were  lost  in  boundless  steppes  and 
forests.  Now  the  old  Pagan  civilization  had  shrunk  from 
contact  with  these  wild  creatures.  Roman  society  suffered 
silently,  resigned  to  its  fate,  or  hoping  that  the  majesty  of  its 
laws  and  usages  might  soften  or  polish  the  worst  features  of 
their  barbarism.  But  when  Southern  Europe  became  per- 
meated by  Christian  sentiment,  it  began  to  revolt  from  such 
passive  submission.  The  Church  of  Christ  became  suddenly 
conscious  that  it  was  by  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  that 
society  was  to  be  saved,  and  the  wreck  of  civilization  re- 
paired. She  devoted  all  her  energies  to  bringing  the  Goths 
and  Huns  into  her  fold  as  soon  as  they  crossed  the  frontiers 
of  barbarism.  Alaric,  Genseric,  and  Totila  had  all  assumed 
the  name  of  Christians  before  they  reached  the  gates  of 
Rome.  Slowly  and  painfully  did  individual  missionaries  go 
forth  into  the  wilds  from  which  these  conquerors  had  issued, 
and  preach  the  cross  here  and  there  in  isolated  stations, 
though  they  rarely  succeeded  in  planting  a  Christian  Church 
or  society  around  them.  The  propagation  of  the  gospel  was 
a  work  of  time  then,  as  it  is  even  now — the  sure  work  of 
many  generations  of  organized  labour. 

Slender  are  the  traces,  but  some  traces  there  are,  of  Chris- 
tian institutions  set  up  by  unknown  roaming  preachers  in 
Britain  before  the  Pictish  and  Teutonic  movements.  These 
institutions  acquired  a  certain  insular  character  of  their  own, 
with  more  afiBnity  to  the  eastern  than  to  the  western  type  of 
the  Church  Catholic,  and  owning  no  closer  connection  with 
the  bishop  of  Rome  than  with  the  bishop  of  Treves  or 
Aries  or  Milan.  The  assumptions  of  the  See  of  Rome  had 
not  indeed  then  commenced.  But  the  Saxon  conquest  rooted 
out  these  Christian  institutions  from  the  greater  part  of  our 
island,  which  was  overspread  by  a  returning  flood  of  heathen- 
ism. The  conscience  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  pricked; 
the  sense  of  its  missionary  duty  was  already  on  the  rise. 
Then  arrived  Augustine  with  his  gallant  associates  —  an 
organized  Church  sent  direct  from  Rome  by  the  zealous  and 
ambitious  Gregory.  The  Latin  Church  encountered  and 
turned  again  the  Teuton  tide,  and  proudly  advanced  its 
claim  to  rule  over  the  souls  it  had  saved.  The  new  preachers 
of  Christianity  assailed  the  heathens  on  one  hand,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  British  Church  not  less  vigorously  on  the 
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other ;  for  such  a  remnant,  cowed  and  dispirited,  still  existed 
in  the  extremities  of  the  land,  where  the  British  element  was 
never  extinguished — in  Cornwall  and  Wales  and  Cumber- 
land, and  beyond  the  Scottish  border,  and  most  of  all  perhaps 
in  Ireland.  This  Irish  or  Scoto-Irish  Church  seems  indeed 
to  have  plucked  up  courage,  and  developed  from  about  this 
time  a  remarkable  spirit  both  in  devotion  and  activity.  She 
was  not  content  with  maintaining  a  defensive  war  in  her  island 
home,  but  sent  forth  missionaries  of  her  own,  and  retaliated 
with  some  effect  upon  the  Latin  Church  by  recovering  to  the 
faith  many  districts  on'  either  bank  of  the  Shine,  which, 
converted  long  before,  her  rival,  in  her  holy  zeal  to  be  ever 
pushing  forwsml,  had  allowed  to  relapse  into  heathenism. 

But  Columbanus,  and  Gall,  and  Kilian,  and  the  othw 
missionaries  from  lona  or  Ireland  possessed,  it  would  seem, 
little  faculty  of  ecclesiastical  organization.  They  roamed  and 
preached  from  station  to  station  with  striking  effect,  and  laid 
some  local  foundations;  but  their  teaching  was  rather  an 
appeal  to  the  personal  conscience  than  the  laying  down  of 
rules  of  Church  polity.  Their  system  was,  it  would  seem, 
such  as  we  might  call  Congregational  or  Independent,  and 
wanted  an  element  of  cohesion.  If  they  dwelt  together  in 
conventual  societies,  they  founded  no  schools  of  Christian 
tradition  and  learning.  Their  leaders  might  accept  the  title 
of  bishops,  and  follow,  as  they  supposed,  precisely  the 
primitive  lines  of  Christian  usage;  but  they  lacked,  and 
indeed  repudiated,  any  central  authority.  They  marshalled 
their  forces  under  no  commander-in-chief,  and  when  they 
came  into  direct  collision  with  the  exacting  Church  of  Bome 
they  soon  succumbed  to  the  more  disciplined  legions  of  their 
adversary.  MeanwhUe  the  missionaries  of  the  Latin  Church 
were  proceeding  on  a  different  principle.  Sent  out  from  Bome 
as  their  local  centre,  by  the  Bishop  of  Home  as  their  chief, 
they  regarded  themselves  as  the  citizens  of  no  mean  city — 
the  subjects  of  a  mighty  monarch,  a  spiritual  power.  The 
attraction  of  the  pope  and  the  great  king  of  the  Franks  was 
mutual  Both  were  possessed  with  the  same  ideas  of  monarchy 
and  conquest  They  speedily  formed  a  close  alliance.  Frank- 
land  or  France,  a  hundred  years  before  the  landing  of  Augus- 
tine in  England  and  the  conversion  of  Kent,  was  proud  to 
acknowledge  herself  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church.  The 
Christian  society  in  France  placed  itself  loyally  under  king 
and  pope,  and  accepted  implicitly  the  organization  established 
by  each  of  these  co-ordinate  powers  in  his  respective  province, 
the  temporal  and  the  spiritual    The  Frankish  dominions 
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were  divided  into  bishoprics  as  distinctly  as  into  secular  fiefs. 
Of  the  two  organizations  the  spiritual  was  the  more  success- 
ful; for  while  the  king  was  subject  to  constant  rebellions 
within  and  encroachments  from  without,  the  pope  could 
maintain  at  least  a  show  of  authority  over  his  bishops  and 
clergy,  by  indulging  them  in  an  excess  of  fanaticism  on  the 
one  hand,  of  indolence  and  luxury  on  the  other.  The  state 
of  the  Boman  Church  in  Frankland,  imposing  as  it  was  in 
outward  seeming,  called  for  reformation  in  the  seventh  or 
great  missionary  century  as  loudly  as  so  long  after  in  the 
sixteenth ;  nor  was  the  call  wholly  fruitless.  Certainly  much 
new  life  and  vigour  were  infused  into  it  by  the  reforming  zeal 
of  the  revivalists  of  that  remarkable  period.  The  preaching 
of  a  few  devoted  missionaries  then  and  afterwards,  of  whom 
Winfrid  was  a  leading  spirit,  operated  with  salutary  efifect 
upon  the  Church  at  large,  and  though  the  spirit  of  genuine 
religious  progress  was  crushed  by  the  patronage  of  a  Martel, 
a  Pepili,  and  a  Charlemagne  then,  much  as  it  was  by  our 
Henry  VIII.  at  a  later  time,  yet  to  Winfrid  may  be  ascribed 
a  prominent  place  in  the  development  of  Christian  civilization 
in  Europe,  and  I  hope  to  show  that  his  share  in  the  work 
was  a  great  one,  and  himself  deserving  of  much  respect  from 
the  men  of  Devonshire  first  and  foremost. 

For  Boniface  I  must  not  yet  call  him.  Winfrid,  the 
Crediton  man,  was  no  Latin  or  Italian,  but  a  pure  Teuton,  no 
doubt,  by  origin,  and  his  name  may  have  signified  Peacemaker. 
A  peacemaker  in  the  Teuton  sense  was,  I  suppose,  a  man  who 
beats  and  reduces  his  opponent  to  subjection,  much  like  the 
Roman  conqueror  whose  function  it  was — "pacis  imponere 
morem" — to  compel  his  neighbour  to  submission.  But 
''compel  them  to  come  in,"  says  the  Gospel  also;  that  is, 
' "  apply  moral  force,  impose  religious  constraint,  and  vindicate 
the  peace  of  God  by  spiritual  arms."  And  such  was  the  sense 
in  which  Winfrid,  and  his  pious  sponsors  before  him,  might 
understand  his  name,  and  such  at  least  was  the  mission 
which  it  might  seem  to  indicate. 

Accordingly  our  good  countryman  felt  himself  called  to 
undertake  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  German  nations 
which  lay  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Frankish  church. 
He  chose  the  coast  of  Friesland  for  his  first  essay  in  the 
sacred  work.  Not  that  no  Christian  preachers  had  as  yet 
penetrated  even  to  this  savage  corner  of  Germany.  Lying 
opposite  the  eastern  shores  of  England,  the  flat  coeist  between 
the  Bhine  and  the  Weser  had  already  invited  more  than  one 
such  mission.    Thither  had  wandered  more  than  one  devoted 
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monk  from  the  holy  IcolmkiU  or  Lindisfarne.  Wilfrid,  the 
Saxon  Archbishop  of  York,  rejected  from  his  own  city  and 
diocese,  had  made  a  Christian  raid  upon  the  heathens  in  those 
parts,  and  some  faint  outline  of  a  church  had  been  set  out 
here  and  there  by  a  restless  adventurer  from  Paris  or  Soissons. 
The  native  heathens  had  not  been  wholly  insensible  to  the 
devotion  of  these  foreign  teachers.  So  it  was  that  Winfrid 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  two  adversaries,  or  at  least 
with  a  double  object  of  conversion — on  the  one  hand,  the 
ancient  Heathenism  of  the  Teuton  race ;  on  the  other,  the 
bastard  Christianity,  as  he  was  fain  to  consider  it,  of  the  rival 
British  Church.  Both  now  at  the.  outset,  and  later  on  in  the 
course  of  his  labours  in  this  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  his 
letters,  a  large  collection  of  which  still  exists,  declaim  with 
equal  fervour  against  the  superstitions  and  against  the  false 
doctrine  with  which  he  found  himself  surrounded. 

Though  Winfrid  commenced  his  long  missionary  labours 
on  the  border  of  Friesland,  he  did  not  attach  himself  perma- 
nently to  those  localities.  He  extended  his  wanderings  to  the 
centre  of  Germany,  and  even  into  Bavaria,  and  restless  as  he 
proved  himself,  he  left  in  many  places  the  pupils  he  had 
taught  to  carry  on  his  work  after  him.  More  especially  did 
he  devote  himself  to  the  evangelization  of  the  Thuringians ; 
that  is,  the  Hessians  and  Saxons  in  the  depths  of  the  forests 
between  the  Ehine  and  the  Elbe.  It  was  at  Geismar,  near 
Fritzlar,  that  he  struck  this  region  to  the  heart.  There  stood 
an  ancient  oak,  consecrated  by  the  national  traditions  to 
Taranis,  the  God  of  Thunder,  the  chief  of  the  Teutonic 
divinities,  hallowed  for  ages  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The 
Christian  stranger  avowed  his  determination  to  fell  it  to  the 
ground.  Again  and  again  we  read  in  old  religious  legends  of 
these  trials  of  strength  between  truth  and  falsehood.  The 
multitude  bore  with  the  audacious  menace ;  they  assembled 
to  witness  the  event,  some  doubtless  in  scorn  or  anger,  more 
perhaps  with  misgiving,  the  greater  number,  I  presume, 
already  prepared  for  it,  and  with  hope  rather  than  fear  of  it. 
On  ordinary  occasions  it  would  have  taken  many  hands  and 
some  hours  to  lay  low  such  mighty  monsters.  But  Winfrid 
applied  a  few  blows  only,  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  seemed 
to  spring  up  within  the  trunk  itself.  The  tree  shook  and 
split,  and  came  crashing  to  the  ground  in  four  huge  frag- 
ments. The  Pagans  quailed  at  once  in  dismay ;  the  triumph 
of  the  faith  was  complete,  and  the  champion  of  the  gospel 
was  allowed  to  take  possession  of  his  trophy,  and  erect  with 
the  materials  a  Christian  chapel.    He  was  encouraged  to  send 
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to  England  for  artificers  and  assistants,  who  flocked  in  num- 
bers around  him.  Many  pious  men,  and  also  pious  women, 
were  among  them,  who  settled  in  the  establishments  he  founded 
throughout  the  country,  of  which  the  famous  monastery 
of  Fulda  was  the  most  illustrious,  and,  behold,  the  planting 
of  the  Roman  Christianity  in  Saxony,  the  first  cradle  of  our 
Heathen  invaders,  destined  to  become  in  much  later  ages  the 
native  land  of  Luther,  the  birthplace  of  the  Eeformation,  the 
nursery  of  the  Church  of  England ! 

Of  such  a  revolution  Winfrid  himself  had  certainly  no 
conception.  Could  it  have  entered  into  his  imagination 
doubtless  he  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  it.  He 
had  from  the  first  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Latin 
Church,  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  its  acknowledged  head,  and 
had  vowed  the  subjugation  of  the  Celtic  or  British  forms  of 
faith,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Heathenism  in  all  its  branches. 
More  than  once  he  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  the  centre 
of  his  faith,  and  laid  himself  at  the  pontiff's  feet  He  had 
been  received  with  abundant  favour;  instead  of  Winfrid  he 
had  been  complimented  with  the  name  of  Boniface,  meaning, 
I  presume,  "the  Well-doer;"  but  the  mere  change  from  a 
Saxon  appellative  to  an  Italian  or  a  Latin  might  have  its 
significance  also.  He  might  now  indeed  say,  like  the  proud 
patrician  of  old,  "  Externa  non  mens,  Italus,  Italus !" 

"  My  spirit  of  no  foreign  seed  ; 
Italian  name,  Italian  creed  ! " 

On  an  earlier  occasion  he  had  been  consecrated  a  mission- 
ary bishop,  with  directions  to  labour  throughout  the  German 
field  which  he  had  chosen.  He  had  now  merited  still  higher 
distinction,  and  the  local  settlement  of  the  church  in  the 
heart  of  Germany  was  a  fitting  occasion  for  investing  him 
with  the  pall  of  an  archbishop,  with  Mentz  for  his  diocese, 
and  granting  him  authority  as  papal  legate  to  establish  such 
other  local  sees  as  he  judged  fit  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Behold  now  the  young  student  of  Crediton,  the  descendant 
of  a  Saxon  invader  of  Britain,  enthroned  as  the  spiritual 
sovereign  of  his  ancestral  Saxony,  servant  and  viceroy  of  the 
spiritual  lord  of  Western  Christendom,  pledged  to  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  to  Christ,  and  not  less  distinctly 
pledged  to  the  subjugation  to  the  Latin  Church  of  all  Chris- 
tian dissidents  from  her  communion.  To  a  great  extent 
Boniface  was  successful  in  both  these  aims.  The  ancient 
British  Church  is  justified  in  denouncing  him  as  the  man 
who  of  all  others  crushed  her  influence  abroad,  and  reduced 
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the  west  of  Europe  to  the  papal  obedience.  It  may  be  allowed 
that  the  authority  of  the  doctrines  of  Columba  and  Colum- 
ban  had  been  already  shaken  by  the  weakness  of  their  system, 
and  perhaps  by  the  vices  of  some  of  its  ministers.  But  it  is 
easy  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  defeated  foe.  Boniface 
was  aided  against  both  the  British  Church  and  the  Saxon 
heathens  by  the  army  of  the  Frankish  kings.  "  Without  the 
protection  of  the  prince  of  the  Franks,"  he  himself  declares, 
"  I  could  neither  rule  the  people,  nor  defend  the  priests  and 
monks,  nor  prevent  idolatrous  rites."  And  tHe  pope  attri- 
butes to  the  aid  of  the  secular  power  the  subjugation  of 
100,000  barbarians  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church. 
But  to  effect  this  conquest  the  secular  power  required  the 
surrender  of  at  least  a  half  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  so 
ancient  is  the  tradition,  often  revived,  of  church  spoliation. 
Charles  Martel  and  Pepin  had  embraced  for  political  reasons 
the  side  of  the  Eoman  pontiff.  The  alliance  between  them 
was  close  and  vigorous.  The  proud  secular  ruler  would  brook 
no  difference  of  religious  opinion  in  his  dominions,  and  was 
well  pleased  to  have  the  way  for  his  foreign  conquests  pre- 
pared by  the  preaching  of  a  church  which  recognised  none. 
The  reduction  of  central  Germany,  or  more  particularly  of 
Saxony,  by  the  Latin  Church,  so  far  as  it  was  effected  by 
Boniface  and  his  next  successors,  preceded  by  one  generation 
its  reduction  to  a  province  of  the  great  empire  of  Charle- 
magne, and  the  establishment  of  popery  on  the  one  hand,  and 
feudalism  on  the  other,  throughout  that  vast  region. 

The  records  of  the  life  of  Boniface — the  journeys  he  under- 
took, the  institutions  he  founded,  the  rules  of  life  and  doctrine 
he  prescribed — are  written  in  considerable  detail  in  his  own 
letters  to  the  bishops  of  Eome  and  others,  and  in  monkish 
histories  founded  upon  early  traditions.  We  may  gather 
from  them  that  his  force  of  character  was  well  applied  in 
establishing  a  form  of  church  polity,  and  filling  its  most 
important  posts  with  men  of  like  vigour  with  his  own.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  when  he  had  laid  his  foundations 
he  was  content  to  leave  them  for  others  to  build  upon.  For 
himself  he  prefers  to  strike  his  tents  and  wander  onwards. 
He  had  begun  his  career  as  a  missionary ;  he  continued  a 
wanderer  to  the  last.  As  he  had  made  his  first  essay  in  the 
work  of  an  evangelist  in  a  descent  upon  the  coasts  of  Fries- 
land,  from  which  he  had  been  repulsed  by  the  untameable 
savagery  of  the  natives,  so  in  his  latter  days  here  again  he 
directed  his  final  assault.  Penetrating  this  time  from  the 
regions  he  had  subdued  to  the  southward,  with  a  small  band 
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of  devoted  followers,  bearing  the  papal  pall  on  his  shoulders, 
and  carrying  the  victorious  crucifix  before  him,  he  was  at 
last  attacked  and  overpowered  by  the  barbarians,  and  sealed 
his  testimony  with  his  blood.  We  may  well  believe  that  the 
Frisians  had  been  alarmed  by  the  encroachments  which  the 
arms  of  Martel  and  Pepin  made  upon  them,  and  can  only 
regret  that  the  alliance  he  had  formed  with  the  secular 
power  might  give  a  colour  to  their  act  of  vengeance.  It  was 
not  so  when  in  these  days  a  missionary  bishop  of  our  own  com- 
munion, not  less  devoted  than  Boniface,  and  he  too  a  Worthy 
of  Devon,  was  made  the  scapegoat  of  outrages  with  which  he 
was  himself  wholly  untainted.  But  the  Frankish  state  did 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  victim  of  its  secular  policy,  and  the 
Church,  on  her  part,  accorded  to  him  her  highest  spiritual 
honours,  with  the  title  of  saint  and  martyr — Boniface  the 
first  saint,  Boniface  the  first  martjrr,  of  Devon. 

The  character  of  our  venerated  countryman,  as  pourtrayed 
in  existing  records,  is  first  and  perhaps  mainly  of  the  mission- 
ary type,  such  as  is  still  brought  before  us  in  accounts  of 
good  and  earnest  men  who  go  forth  to  preach  the  gospel 
among  the  idolaters  of  the  present  day.  It  is  lively  in  feel- 
ing, impetuous  in  action,  desultory  in  its  aims,  naturally  rest- 
less, and  never  remaining  in  one  stay.  Making  a  quick 
impression  at  the  moment,  it  leaves  to  others  to  witness  the 
results  which  are  to  follow.  These  results  have  too  often 
proved  disappointments.  So  it  was  from  the  beginning.  The 
missions  of  the  Scoto-Irish,  of  Columba  and  his  followers, 
with  all  their  high  promise  at  the  time,  and  the  sympathy 
they  have  engaged  in  later  years,  had  too  plainly  lapsed  into 
failure  at  the  end  of  a  first  or  second  century.  But  the 
results  of  Saint  Boniface's  mission  have  been  far  more  pro- 
found ;  their  impression  indeed  is  still  rife  among  us.  Why 
this  difference?  Plainly  it  is  because  Boniface  after  all 
rested  his  work  upon  a  system.  When  he  indulged  his  own 
restlessness,  and  allowed  Jiimself  even  in  his  old  age  to  leave 
his  appointed  sphere  of  action,  and  roam  again  in  search  of 
fresh  interests,  he  had  already  placed  his  work  on  an  organized 
basis,  and  surrendered  it  to  the  authority  of  his  Church,  an 
authority  which  alone  amidst  the  convulsions  of  a  distracted 
epoch  could  promise  stability  and  progress.  The  real  interest 
of  our  saint's  career  lies  then  in  the  foundation  he  laid  for 
future  development.  The  paramount  influence  which  pro- 
vidence has  permitted  the  Church  of  Rome  to  exercise 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  traced  in  great  measure 
to  the  spirit  in  which  Boniface  acted  as  the  Apostle  of 
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Germany,  a  title  which  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  piously 
assigned  to  him,  and  which  the  most  jealous  of  Anglicans  is  in 
no  wise  bound  to  withhold.  If  Columba  was  the  Livingstone 
of  antiquity,  the  wanderer,  the  discoverer,  following  his  own 
impulse  everywhere,  it  was  the  stUl  greater  glory  of  Boniface 
to  be  the  Selwyn,  the  founder,  the  organizer,  the  minister  of 
the  Church,  his  honoured  mistress  and  governor  in  all  things. 

Nor  was  the  submission  to  the  Eoman  Church  which  our 
great  teacher  vaunted  wholly  blind  and  passive.  He  em- 
braced the  conviction  that  the  true  and  necessary  faith,  such 
as  he  conceived  it,  must  rest  on  the  secure  basis  of  com- 
petent knowledge,  and  was  to  be  ascertained  by  education 
and  learning.  For  such  a  training  the  records  of  Holy 
Scripture  supplied,  as  he  justly  saw,  the  only  available  stand- 
point. In  the  olden  time  sage  and  sophist  had  floundered  in 
vain  speculations  concerning  truth  and  duty,  with  no  such 
records,  and  therefore  with  no  such  guide.  But  the  Apostle 
Paul  and  the  Christian  teachei's  after  him  first  went  about 
placing  the  moral  rules  of  life  upon  a  religious  basis.  From 
them  the  best  and  holiest  of  the  heathens  imbibed  an  idea 
which  surprised  and  charmed  them,  and  they  too,  an  ApoUo- 
nius,  a  Dion,  a  Plutarch,  and  others,  essayed,  as  best  they 
might,  to  disseminate  it.  But  they  found  no  ground  for  their 
feet  to  touch.  It  is  sad  and  piteous  to  note  how  the  apostate 
Julian,  awakened  as  he  was  by  his  early  Christian  train- 
ing to  this  indispensable  need,  actually  conceived  the  idea  of 
setting  up  the  principles  of  Homer  as  a  revealed  rule  of  life, 
and  making  a  gospel  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  But  Julian 
too  has  done  some  service  to  the  cause  of  religion,  in  thus 
indicating  the  unappeasable  yearning  of  the  human  con- 
science for  divine  guidance.  With  the  failure  of  his  futile 
fancy  perished  the  last  hopes  of  Pagan  mythology  and  Pagan 
morality. 

Thenceforth  the  field  was  left  open  to  the  Christian  Church, 
and  the  moral  virtues  were  established  once  for  all  upon 
Christian  dogma.  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  and 
none  other,  I  think,  has  since  been  seriously  pretended.  The 
teaching  indeed  of  Christian  morality  has  at  times  been  lax 
and  languid.  The  fall  of  the  old  Pagan  religions  left  the 
true  fgiith  without  a  rival,  and  with  less  incentive  to  vigorous 
action.  The  great  ethical  schools  of  antiquity — at  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  and  Tarsus — were  quickly  silenced.  Athens 
survived  the  last,  in  deference  perhaps  to  the  grandeur  of  its 
name;  but  Athens  too  was  disestablished  by  Justinian  in 
the  sixth  century.    A  meagre  intellectual  discipline  might 
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still  be  maintained  in  certain  academies  of  secular  teaching. 
At  some  of  the  chief  cities  of  Gaul,  at  Bordeaux,  for  instance, 
at  Treves,  Aries,  Narbonne,  a  few  of  the  old  classical  authors 
were  still  held  in  repute,  and  grammar  had  its  literary  canons, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  science.  But  even  this  slender  en- 
couragement to  secular  knowledge  was  distasteful  to  the 
Church  generally,  which  was  more  inclined  to  acquiesce  in 
the  dictum  of  one  of  its  greatest  masters,  that  the  books  of 
Moses  might  suffice  the  Christian,  the  scholar,  and  the  gentle- 
man for  history,  and  the  Psalms  of  David  for  poetry. 

Meanwhile  a  secret  revolution  was  already  in  progress. 
The  earthworms  were  at  work  with  their  laborious  instinct 
underground.  The  rise  of  coenobitic  or  conventual  institu- 
tions, first  in  Egypt,  and  from  thence  westward,  seems  to  have 
aroused  the  monks  and  anchorites  to  the  duty  of  self-improve- 
ment by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Biblical  comnjen- 
taries.  Cassian,  a  famous  monk  of  Egypt,  who  migrated  in 
later  life  to  the  coast  of  Gaul,  was  an  early  precursor  of  the 
great  institution  of  religious  education.  He  set  an  example 
which  was  readily  followed.  He  assigned  rules  of  intellectual 
as  well  as  manual  labour  for  the  convents  founded  by  himself 
and  his  successors  in  regions  which  still  retained  some  con- 
nexion with  the  eastern  Church.  The  monastic  school  began 
to  appear  as  an  adjunct  to  the  monastery.  But  the  scanty 
lessons  thus  given  aimed  no  farther  than  to  teach  children  to 
read  that  they  might  con  the  Bible  and  the  Psalms,  to  write 
that  they  might  transcribe  them,  to  catch  the  notes  of  music 
that  they  might  chant  the  services,  to  deal  with  figures 
enough  to  calculate  the  return  of  the  holy  festivals.  Such 
education  as  was  then  given  was  wholly  professional,  in  train- 
ing for  a  part  in  the  ministerial  offices  of  the  Church. 

Nevertheless,  it  set  an  example,  and  it  made  a  beginning. 
The  example  remained  even  after  the  decline  of  the  institu- 
tions which  Cassian  had  founded,  when  monasticism  had 
sunk  in  Gaul,  a  century  later,  into  the  lowest  debasement. 
Thereupon  followed  a  first  revival  under  the  teaching  of  the 
famous  Benedict  of  Nursia,  to  whose  rule  may  fairly  be  traced 
the  descent  of  forty  generations  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
Europe,  the  Benedictine  fathers.  The  walls  of  the  monastery 
on  Monte  Cassino  were  rising  precisely  at  the  moment  when 
Justinian  closed,  as  has  been  said,  the  schools  of  Athens. 
The  principle  of  Benedict  was  the  same  as  that  of  Cassian — 
labour  first,  study  afterwards;  but  his  division  of  the  day 
was  more  precise ;  more  expansion  was  given  to  his  courses 
of  learning,  more  dignity  conferred  upon  them.    The  final 
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extirpation  of  Paganism  rendered  the  Church  more  secure, 
and  accordingly  less  jealous  of  letters.  The  Benedictines  rose 
on  a  higher  wave  of  liberality ;  their  rule  was  eagerly  wel- 
comed and  embraced  by  the  leaders  of  thought  throughout 
western  Europe.  It  struck  deep  its  roots,  and  spread  wide 
its  branches. 

But  thereupon,  sure  as  the  decay  of  age,  followed  the  re- 
action which  has  dogged  the  steps  of  every  monastic  rule  and 
order.  The  Church  of  the  Merovingians,  established  as  an 
appendage  to  the  Court,  degenerated  into  worldly  servility, 
forgetting  all  its  duties  and  losing  all  its  virtues.  Another 
revival  was  required,  and  another  was  impending.  Some  was 
the  vantage-ground  from  which  Boniface  undertook  to  cover 
the  country  of  the  Franks  on  either  side  of  the  Bhine  with 
institutions  under  the  rule  of  Benedict;  but  the  old  rule 
reformed  and  re-invigorated.  He  founded  nine  cathedrals  and 
numerous  monasteries,  and  made  them  all  places  of  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  sanctuaries  of  devotion.  The  famous  Abbey 
of  Fulda,  in  Saxony,  was  of  all  these  the  most  conspicuous, 
and  acquired  the  highest  reputation  as  a  seat  of  learning. 
Under  the  authority  of  Boniface,  and  the  impulse  of  his 
liberal  spirit,  the  field  of  study  became  extended  as  far  as 
the  dawning  light  of  knowledge  would  permit.  The  taste 
for  such  learning  spread  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  founder^s 
direct  influence ;  but  as  Boniface  continued  through  life  in 
intercourse  with  his  English  kinsmen,  we  may  presume  that 
it  was  from  his  counsel  and  example  that  our  own  prelates 
acquired  the  taste  they  now  began  to  show  for  liberal  studies* 
In  the  next  generation  Alcuin,  the  scholar  of  his  age,  could 
point  to  the  cathedral  library  at  York,  and  refer  to  the  cata- 
logue of  the  volumes  it  contained,  comprising  not  only  many 
famous  works  in  Greek  and  Latin  divinity,  but  not  a  few  also 
of  the  most  precious  remains  of  classical  antiquity  in  both 
languages.  The  partial  revival  of  learning  at  the  monasteries 
was  extended  by  Charlemagne  to  the  secular  schools  which 
he  established  wherever  he  took  up  his  royal  residence,  and 
enjoined  his  nobles  to  establish,  for  the  training  of  the  civil 
service,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  his  wide  dominions.  For 
Charlemagne,  great  in  all  things,  was  addicted  to  letters  as 
well  as  to  arms,  and  took  a  warm  interest,  both  personal  and 
political,  in  the  diffusion  of  such  culture  as  the  times  allowed. 

But  both  the  School  of  the  Palace  and  the  School  of  the 
Church  suffered  another  eclipse  under  the  invasions  of  Danes 
and  Normans.  Our  generous  Alfred  enjoyed  fewer  intellec- 
tual resources  than  had  fallen  to  Charlemagne  a  century 
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earlier.  The  second  night  that  overspread  letters  in  the  ninth 
century  was  even  darker  than  that  which  had  preceded  it. 
But  the  soil  had  been  prepared,  the  seed  had  been  laid.  The 
lessons  of  Benedict,  of  Boniface,  and  of  Alcuin  were  destined 
to  bring  forth  their  legitimate  fruit  in  due  season,  and  they 
have  continued  to  germinate  even  to  our  own  time. 

The  School  of  the  Palace,  which  might  seem  for  a  moment 
to  revive  the  traditions  of  the  municipal  colleges  for  the 
education  of  the  laity,  was  far  outstripped  by  the  School  of 
the  Convent  and  the  CathedraL  The  king  might  patronize 
the  one,  but  the  Church  embraced  the  interests  of  the  other. 
The  king  might  depend  on  the  hands  of  his  people;  the  Church 
required  the  service  of  their  hearts  and  minds.  The  teaching 
of  Benedict  and  Boniface  was  wholly  directed  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  youth  for  the  offices  of  the  Church,  for  the  perform- 
ance in  the  first  place  of  her  outward  ceremonial,  but  still 
more  for  the  understanding  and  maintenance  of  her  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines.  Their  course  of  study  might  be  narrow, 
its  methods  pedantic ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  cultivated 
assiduously,  and  with  an  interest  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
fruitful.  They  produced  a  succession  of  men  of  vigorous 
understanding  and  of  some  original  speculation  through  every 
age,  and  their  teaching  culminated  in  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  was  not  wholly  unworthy 
to  take  rank  with  the  intellectual  achievements  of  Athens 
and  Alexandria. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  foundation  of  the  Cathedral 
Schools  still  surviving  in  this  country,  a  reference  to  which  may 
be  perhaps  worthy  of  your  attention  for  another  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  for  some  important  consequences  have  flowed  from  them^ 
and  are  likely  still  to  flow  both  to  Church  and  Country. 

The  cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales  are,  as  is  generally 
known,  of  two  classes,  as  they  were  founded  before  or  at  and 
after  the  Eeformation.  The  statutes  by  which  the  former 
have  been  governed  to  the  present  day  date  for  the  most  part 
from  the  Norman  period,  and  these  statutes  are  doubtless  sur- 
vivals from  ages  much  earlier.  The  cathedrals  of  this  class 
are  eight  in  number  in  England,  besides  four  in  Wales,  and 
among  them  our  own  Exeter  is  one  of  the  most  ancient.  Now 
the  stajtutes  of  these  cathedrals  of  the  Old  Foundation  (such 
is  the  title  by  which  it  is  most  convenient  to  distinguish 
them)  are  in  some  marked  particulars  of  one  type.  They 
make  special  provision  for  education  in  the  sense  of  training 
for  the  ministry.  One  of  the  canons,  with  the  title  of  chan- 
cellor, is  appointed  to  direct  this  education,  giving  instruction 
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in  divinity,  in  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptuies,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  divine  services.  Thus  it  was  that  the  cathe- 
dral,  from  the  time  of  Benedict  and  Boniface  downwards, 
undertook  that  there  should  never  be  wanting  a  supply  of 
persons  with  religious  training  for  the  service  of  God  in  His 
holy  Church ;  but  for  training  in  sound  knowledge  for  the 
service  of  the  State  it  made  no  provision.  It  gave  a  narrow, 
technical,  professional  education  for  the  Church,  and  looked 
no  further.  Professional  training  in  law  and  medicine  might 
be  sought  elsewhere,  but  the  public  service  derived  no  assist- 
ance from  the  cathedral,  and  deficient  as  her  education  was, 
it  was  still  to  the  Church  that  the  Crown  resorted  for  its 
highest  officers;  it  chose  its  chancellors,  ambassadors,  and 
secretaries  from  bishops,  monks,  and  abbots,  because  no  other 
resource  was  available. 

When  the  world  began  to  awake  from  intellectual  slumber 
the  need  of  a  more  general  education  first  dawned  upon  it. 
It  came  to  be  acknowledged  that,  in  the  interests  both  of 
Church  and  State,  a  common  foundation  should  be  laid 
betimes  before  the  youth  of  the  land  were  to  be  drafted  into 
special  lines  of  professional  training.  The  boys'  school  was 
the  invention  of  this  eventful  period  in  our  history.  The 
cathedrals,  which  bred  up  young  men  for  the  priesthood, 
made  no  provision  for  the  elementary  teaching  of  boyhood. 
The  great  foundation  of  William  of  Wykeham  at  Win- 
chester, if  not  actually  the  firstborn  of  our  public  grammar 
schools,  deserves,  from  the  high  character  it  has  so  long 
maintained,  to  be  first  mentioned  among  them.  The  great 
foundation  of  Henry  VI.  at  Eton,  though  later  in  date,  is 
certainly  not  second  to  it  in  reputation.  But  some  other 
schools  of  lesser  fame  had  been  founded  in  the  intervening 
century.  The  fashion  spread  rapidly,  and  before  the  era  of 
the  Eeformation,  and  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  the  prince 
of  schoolboys,  many  such  had  been  established,  several  of 
which,  as  notably  Dean  Colet's  school  at  St  Paul's,  have 
maintained  a  high  place  to  this  day.  Among  them  our  own 
school  at  Exeter  must  be  dutifully  mentioned,  founded  under 
the  direction  of  Bishop  Grandisson  in  1332,  by  the  appro- 
priation of  the  rectory  of  Yamscombe,  in  the  North  of  Devon, 
to  the  hospital  of  St  John  in  our  High  Street,  and  made  a 
free  school,  fr6e,  I  imagine,  of  all  connexion  with  the 
cathedral.  The  hospital  indeed  has  long  vanished  into  space ; 
but  the  school-house,  as  you  know,  has  been  transferred  to  a 
more  convenient  site,  and  continues  to  perform  its  ancient 
functions  with  the  best  modern  appliances. 
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While  the  germs  of  this  scholastic  revolution  were  slowly 
breaking  into  Mte,  a  great  change  was  creeping  over  the 
condition  of  the  cathedrals  as  places  of  education.  As  long 
as  Church-teaching  was  the  only  teaching,  and  Churchmen  the 
only  scholars  of  their  age,  the  cathedrals  were  the  only 
fountains  from  which  learning  flowed;  and  it  may  be  allowed 
that,  within  the  narrow  sphere  to  which  statute  and  usage 
confined  them,  they  were  not  wholly  deficient  in  the  duty 
laid  upon  them.  But  the  rise  of  the  universities,  and  their 
rapid  development,  soon  effected  a  signal  change.  Education 
ceased  to  be  the  mere  technical  and  professional  training  of 
the  olden  time.  The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  man  of  the 
world  that  was  to  be,  each  and  all  sought  to  imbibe  their  first 
elements  of  knowledge  in  the  university,  the  place  of  general 
intellectual  breeding  for  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men.  The 
universities,  with  their  masters  of  arts,  their  readers  and 
professors,  gave  instruction  in  the  whole  circle  of  sciences, 
known  of  old  or  recently  discovered ;  and  along  with  law, 
and  medicine,  and  humane  letters  were  not  neglectful  of 
divinity  also.  The  future  divine  was  attracted  from  the 
narrow  room  of  the  cathedral  chancellor  to  the  wider  theatre 
of  the  academical  professor.  The  Schola  Gancellarii  became 
a  mere  anachronism,  surviving  only  in  name.  The  university 
had  taken  its  place,  and  performed  its  duties  more  effectually, 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  a  more  enlightened  age,  which 
required  its  teachers  of  religion  to  be  bred  in  common  with 
members  of  the  laity,  that  they  might  learn  from  the  first  to 

\/       know  them  and  sympathize  with  them.   ^-^ 

.  \  Such  was  the  state  of  education  among  us  at  the  momen- 
tous period  of  the  Eeformation.  The  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  and  the  re-distribution  of  their  immense  re- 
venues, offered  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  system  of  national  training,  and  the  great 
Eeformers  of  the  day  seem  to  have  been  really  alive  to  it. 
King  Henry  VIII.  was  himself  alive  to  it  no  less  than  his 
favourite  advisers  Cromwell  and  Cranmer.  His  first  intentions 
were  doubtless  in  favour  of  a  reconstitution  of  the  cathedrals 
on  a  large  scale  for  the  maintenance  of  learned  Churchmen. 
This  scheme  indeed  was  destined  to  fall  far  short  of  its 
completion ;  but  he  founded  thirteen  new  cathedrals,  not  to 
hold  junior  classes  in  divinity,  but  to  become  homes  for  mature 
learning,  and  to  exercise  as  such  a  high  influence  upon  the 
country  at  large.  He  appointed  as  a  main  function  of  his 
new  dignitaries  that  they  should  preach  throughout  their 
respective  dioceses,  and  occupy  the  pulpits  of  parish  churches. 
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which  in  the  decrepitude  of  the  ancient  system,  were  in- 
adequately supplied  or  entirely  abandoned.  He  required 
specifically  that  they  should  be  men  of  academical  acquire- 
ments, distinguished,  as  he  said,  by  the  titles  of  the  highest 
degrees  in  the  university.  But  more  particularly  he  ordained 
that  each  of  these  catheiirals  should  maintain  a  primary 
school  for  the  training  of  children  in  the  first  rudiments  of 
grammar,  the  basis  of  all  learning.  The  Old  Cathedrals,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  maintained  no  such  schools,  nor  do  they  so 
now ;  Exeter  had  been  no  exception ;  but  everyone  of  the 
New  Cathedrals  did  and  still  does  so.  On  the  other  hand. 
King  Henry  did  not  in  any  case  prescribe  the  training  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry  at  his  cathedrals ;  that  office  he 
left  to  the  universities,  which  had  shown  their  superior 
capacity  for  it.  His  scheme  of  national  education  embraced 
the  endowment  of  the  universities  with  chairs  of  various 
learning,  and  he  favoured  the  creation  of  the  greatest  college 
in  each — Christ  Church  and  Trinity.  So  again  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  founded  the  university  at  Dublin  in  a  single 
magnificent  college.  At  the  same  time  both  she  and  her 
predecessor,  the  young  Edward,  fostered  to  the  utmost  the 
rising  inclination  of  the  country  for  the  institution  of  gram- 
mar schools,  and  devoted  thereto  no  small  part  of  the  spoils 
of  the  monasteries  to  the  general  contentment  of  the  nation. 
Now  what  is  the  important  consideration  to  which  this 
reference  to  our  educational  history  may  point?  It  seems 
that  the  leaders  of  the  national  mind  at  the  period  of  the 
Eeformation  had  already  arrived  at  the  principle  to  which 
it  has  ever  since  cordially  assented ;  that  the  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders  in  our  church  should  receive  their  first  general 
training,  not  shut  up  by  themselves  in  the  secluded  semi- 
naries of  mere  clerical  students,  but  openly  associated  with 
the  mass  of  their  equals  in  age.  Let  their  education,  we  say, 
be  general  first  and  special  afterwards,  just  as  with  those  who 
look  to  the  professions  of  law  or  medicine,  or  to  any  other 
business  in  life;  let  them  learn  from  this  early  association 
with  the  youth  of  all  classes  the  ideas  and  principles  which 
are  common  to  all;  let  all  the  children  of  England  know 
that  they  are  citizens  of  their  common  country,  lest  they 
should  be  tempted  in  afterlife  to  fancy  themselves  subjects 
of  Eome ;  let  all  our  young  clerics  feel  that  they  are  alumni 
of  our  schools  and  universities  before  they  submit  to  the 
strait  bands  of  technical  instruction  at  a  theological  academy. 
You  are  aware,  I  doubt  not,  that  it  has  been  the  constant 
rule  of  our  bishops  to  require  a  university  degree  from  the 
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candidates  for  Holy  Orders  as  a  proof  that  they  have  had 
the  benefit  of  this  common  and  public  training,  before  they 
are  admitted  to  ordination  for  the  special  ministry  of  the 
Church.  Jt  has  been  found  indeed  impossible  of  late  years 
to  insist  upon  this  rule  in  every  case ;  but  the  principle  is 
still  fully  recognized,  and  its  importance  appreciated.  I 
believe  that  the  question  of  clerical  training,  and  of  the 
proper  functions  of  cathedrals  in  respect  to  it,  is  being 
maturely  considered  by  the  Commission  which  has  been  for 
some  time  sitting  for  cathedral  reform  and  improvement,  and 
that  the  importance  of  the  universities  as  the  proper  place 
for  the  general  education  of  the  clergy  in  common  with  the 
laity  wUl  be  held  strictly  in  view.  Some  of  the  cathedrals  of 
the  Old  Foundation  have  of  late  years  revived  the  School  of 
the  Chancellor,  and,  as  at  Wells,  at  Salisbury,  at  Lincoln,  have 
established  a  special  college  for  the  preparation  of  pupils  for 
Holy  Orders.  Such  an  attempt  was  made  a  few  years  ago  at 
Exeter;  but  it  seems  to  have  failed,  and  its  failure  is  not 
perhaps  to  be  regretted.  What  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  way  may  indeed  be  accepted  and  perpetuated-.  I  make 
no  protest  against  it.  It  accords  at  least  with  the  ancient 
usage  of  our  earliest  cathedrals  under  other  circumstances, 
and  I  presume  it  will  be  of  occasional  and  partial  value. 
But  it  would  sadly  derogate  from  the  dignity  and  due  influence 
of  the  clergy  generally  if  it  became  the  rule  to  withdraw  them 
from  the  free  and  wholesome  atmosphere  of  the  great  centres 
of  education,and  force  them  in  the  sickly  hot-house  of  a  narrow 
school.  Accordingly  it  will  not,  I  trust,  be  sought  to  multiply 
such  seminaries  of  technical  instruction,  or  extend  them  in  any 
case  to  the  cathedrals  of  the  New  Foundation,  which  stand 
indeed  as  a  living  protest  against  such  an  innovatioa  I 
augur  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  withdraw  our  future 
ministers  from  the  broad  basis  of  university  training.  We 
may  still  hope  that  the  youth  of  England  will  continue  to 
live  and  learn  together,  to  work  and  play  together,  down  to 
the  turning  period  of  existence,  when  all  must  separate  to 
seek  their  training  for  business  elsewhere.  Let  them  all 
know,  and  understand,  and  sympathize  with  one  another. 
But,  mark  me,  it  is  still,  I  say,  to  he  hoped.  Deeply,  I  am  sure, 
should  we  all  regret  it  should  the  time  ever  come  when  this 
shall  be  found  impossible.  Yet  such  a  crisis  may  surely  arise 
when  it  will  be  impossible  to  allow  the  young  men  designed 
for  sacred  functions  to  imbibe  a  teaching  wholly  and 
avowedly  hostile  to  religious  ideas,  of  which  we  see  such 
painful  indications  before  us.    The  legislation  of  the  last  few 
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years,  I  may  add,  has  swept  away  an  immense  amount 
of  pecuniaiy  endowments  which  were  meant  to  encourage 
and  maintain  this  class  of  students,  drawn,  as  so  many  of 
them  must  ever  be,  from  the  poorer  orders  among  us.  The 
recent  changes  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  tended  griev- 
ously to  the  impoverishment  of  the  Church,  deterring  our 
needier  youth  from  aspiring  to  the  ministry  at  all,  or  driving 
them  to  the  cheapest  and  least  furnished  of  educational 
nurseries.  Such  ill-stareed  legislation  has  overtaken  the 
Church  often  before,  and  the  Church  has  still  survived  and 
triumphed  over  it.  She  will  not  now  despair  of  a  like  result, 
because  of  the  raid  which  has  been  made  upon  her.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  of  us  who  hope  and  believe  that  the 
trial  she  is  now  called  upon  to  endure — for  we  are  in. the 
midst  of  it  at  this  moment — will  redound  in  the  end  to  her 
advantage,  and  that  with  her  native  zeal  and  spirit  she  will 
live  to  develop  other  resources. 

But  a  truce  to  these  misgivings.  Let  us  hope  to  the  end. 
I  come  to  my  old  country,  the  playground  of  my  childhood, 
for  a  passing  draught  of  rejuvenescence,  for  a  visit,  such  as 
is  now  rare  with  me,  to  *'  Lovely  Devonia,  land  of  flower  and 
song,"  a  land  which  I  have  ventured  elsewhere  to  compli- 
ment as  the  "  Garden  of  Britain."  I  have  beheld  once  more 
the  prospect  from  the  Beacon  Hill  of  Exmouth,  which  ever 
clings  to  my  mental  vision  as  the  fairest  of  imaginable  land- 
scapes. I  have  seen  again  my  darling  river,  which  I  have 
traced  so  often  upwards  and  downwards,  and  know  not 
whether  I  most  affect  it  here,  where  it  expands  with  open 
arms  to  rush  into  the  embrace  of  ocean,  or  in  the  charm- 
ing valley  above  the  city  to  which  it  gives  a  name,  where  it 
nestles  under  the  graceful  woods  of  Pynes  and  Marypole. 
There,  before  the  windows  at  which  my  childhood  lingered, 
the  drowsy  Creedy,  bearing  with  her  the  ripples  of  Winfrid's 
Holy  Well  at  Kirton,  makes  curtsey  to  her  brighter  consort, 
and  their  united  waters,  stayed  by  the  stately  piers  of  Cow- 
ley, and  the  rampart  of  the  weir  below  them,  repose  for  a 
moment  in  a  broad  and  lucid  basin,  and  then  bound  gaily 
onwards — waters  of  which  many  a  year  ago  my  brother  sung 
in  school -verses  which  have  never  slipped  my  memory — 

Qua  petit  occiduos  tortilis  Isca  lacus  : 
Purior  oceani  qua  non  subit  unda  recessus, 
AUuit  et  multo  prata  Britanna  sinu. 

"  Where  Exe  meandering  seeks  the  western  seas  : 
No  glassier  wave  to  ocean's  depths  descends, 
lapping  with  many  a  curve  our  British  leas." 
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I. 

Mrs.  BRA.Y  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Newington, 
on  Christmas-day,  1790,  and  came  of  a  family  called  Kempe, 
formerly  resident  in  Cornwall,  with  numerous  connections 
among  its  chief  families.  Her  grandfather  settled  in  London, 
and  both  he  and  her  father  held  the  office  of  bullion  porter 
in  the  Mint.  Her  brother,  Alfred  John  Kempe,  published 
several  works  on  antiquarian  subjects,  such  as  a  History  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  Martin-le-Grrarid,  and  an  account  of  the 
Losely  Manuscripts,  and  contributed  many  historical  articles 
to  the  pages  of  the  Oentleman's  Magazine.  Miss  Kempe's 
first  love  was  for  painting.  She  sought  the  introduction  of 
the  chief  artists  of  her  early  years,  and  was  inspired  by  her 
enthusiasm  for  the  art  into  some  attempts  in  painting  on  her 
own  account.  Among  those  with  whom  she  became  acquainted 
was  the  venerable  Thomas  Stothard,  a  man  endeared  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  both  for  his  talents  and  his 
private  character. 

In  1818  Miss  Kempe  was  married  to  the  painter's  second 
son,  Charles  Stothard,  and  in  his  company  she  rambled 
through  the  old  towns  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  while  he 
was  studying  their  churches  and  municipal  buildings,  and 
soon  afterwards  published  her  first  book — a  series  of  letters 
descriptive  of  her  tour.  A  long  future  of  uninterrupted 
happiness  seemed  before  her;  but  in  1821,  as  Charles 
Stothard  was  making  a  drawing  from  the  stained-glass  in  th6 
chancel  window  of  Beer  Ferrers  Church,  Devon,  he  slipped 
from  the  ladder,  and  fell  dead  on  the  ground. 
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One  only  child,  a  daughter,  was  bom,  just  four  weeks  after 
the  death ;  but  seven  months  after  its  birth  the  infant  was 
taken  away,  to  the  grief  of  its  agonized  mother.  The  widow, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  antiquarian  brother,  who  supplied 
the  biographical  portions,  finished  her  husband's  work  on  the 
Monumental  Effigies  of  Ortat  Britain ;  and  two  years  after 
his  decease  she  published  his  memoirs,  a  duty  which,  twenty- 
two  years  later,  she  likewise  paid  to  her  father-in-law,  Thomas 
Stothard.  Of  her  many  works  this  perhaps  has  most  per- 
manent value. 

Having  numerous  friends  and  relations  in  the  two  western- 
most counties,  Mrs.  Stothard  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
West  of  England,  and  there  she  met  her  second  husband,  the 
Eev.  Edward  Atkyns  Bray.  In  the  course  of  a  life  of  no 
long  duration  he  had  been  in  the  army  and  at  the  bar ;  but 
was  best  known  when  he  took  orders  in  the  Church,  and 
became  vicar  of  Tavistock. 

This  marriage  introduced  her  into  a  district  abounding  in 
striking  legends  and  attractive  family  history.  Her  first 
novels — live  WTiite  Hood^  The  Talba,  and  several  others — 
had  dealt  with  foreign  life  and  foreign  scenery ;  and  in  these, 
as  her  able  and  kindly  critic,  Southey,  candicfly  said,  she  was 
not  so  much  at  home  as  on  the  moors  and  by  the  rivers  of 
the  West.  Taking  these,  and  the  traditions  which  surround 
them,  as  fit  themes  for  her  fancy,  she  produced  in  rapid 
succession  Fitz  of  Fitzford,  Warleigh,  Trelavmy  of  Trelavme, 
Henry  de  Pomeroy,  and  Courtenay  of  WalreddoUy  names  which 
suflSciently  indicate  the  subjects  of  her  novels.  They  met 
with  so  much  popularity  as  to  justify  the  publication  of  a 
complete  set  in  ten  volumes  in  1845-6.  Many  years  before 
these  dates  she  had  been  numbered  among  the  correspondents 
of  Southey.  Though  he  lived  in  the  north  of  England, 
several  of  his  friends  resided  beyond  Exeter.  He  himself, 
while  on  his  way  to  Portugal  in  1795,  had  rested  in  the 
north  of  Cornwall;  his  acquaintances,  the  Farwells,  were 
beneficed  on  the  Cornish  coast;  Derwent  Coleridge  was  at 
Helston,  and  VaL  Le  Grice  was  near  Penzance.  Southey 
passed  a  week  with  the  Brays  at  Tavistock  in  1836,  and 
reviewed  in  the  Quarterly  the  works  of  Mary  Colling,  their 
fOQXic  protegee.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Bray  he  suggested 
that  she  should  undertake  a  work,  on  the  model  of  White's 
SeHome,  descriptive  of  the  history,  traditions,  and  manners 
of  the  neighbourhood  around  Tavistock.  The  suggestion 
took  root  in  Mrs.  Bray's  mind,  and  in  1838  she  published,  in 
a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  Southey,  three  charming 
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volumes  on  the  Traditions,  Legends,  and  Superstitions  of  the 
Tamar  and  the  Tavy,  a  work  which  met  with  much  favour 
at  the  time,  and  was  recently,  in  1879,  reissued  in  two 
volumes. 

Mrs.  Bray  was  again  left  a  widow  in  1857,  and  thence- 
forward settled  in  London.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
she  once  more  resumed  the  congenial  task  of  writing.  This 
time  she  selected  some  of  the  events  in  French  history, 
which  have  most  attracted  the  interest  of  readers  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel.  Her  volumes  on  The  Good  St.  Louis, 
The  Revolt  of  the  Oevennes,  and  Joan  of  Arc,  were  all  marked 
by  considerable  research,  and  by  a  graceful  style.  The  novel 
of  Bosteague,  a  tale  connected  with  one  of  the  ancient  seats 
of  the  Kempes,  had  long  lain  in  MS.  in  her  possession, 
and  in  1874  she  determined  upon  its  publication. 

Mrs.  Bray's  mental  vigour  and  capacity  for  work  never 
failed,  and  there  is  hardly  a  more  remarkable  incident  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  literature  than  the  fact  that  at  the  age  of 
90  she  undertook  and  carried  through  the  press  the  revised 
edition  of  her  well-known  book.  In  this  work  she  would 
have  had  the  assistance,  but  for  his  lamented  death,  of  the 
late  Mr.  Kichard  John  King ;  but  he  died  before  the  "  copy  " 
finally  passed  into  the  printer's  hands,  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments, both  business  and  literary,  were  made  by  herself  alone, 
the  latter  with  a  critical  acumen  and  decision  of  judgment 
that  bespoke  the  prime  of  life,  and  not  advanced  age.  Not 
a  single  point  of  detail  escaped  her,  and,  save  when  an  attack 
of  illness  for  the  time  incapacitated  her  from  writing  more 
than  her  signature,  every  correction  was  made,  and  every 
letter,  from  beginning  to  end  was  written,  by  her  own  hand. 

Mrs.  Bray  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation in  1876,  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Eichard  John  King, 
and  she  repeatedly  expressed  her  high  appreciation  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Association,  and  the  interest  with  which 
she  perused  the  volumes  of  Transactions  annually  sent  to 
her. 

She  died  in  January,  1883,  in  her  ninety-third  year,  and 
leaves  behind  her  a  name  which  will  long  live  in  memory,  by 
reason  of  her  thorough  acquaintance  with  every  relic  of  a 
bygone  age,  be  they  preserved  in  monuments  of  stone,  or  in 
the  warm  hearts  of  its  people,  which  can  be  found  among 
the  cleaves  and  tors  of  the  borderland  of  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
and  for  the  skill  with  which  she  imparted  to  others  both  her 
knowledge  and  her  enthusiasm. 
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n. 

Pkosper  Felix  de  Larue,  surgeon,  of  Devonport,  was  the 
only  son  of  the  late  Mons.  Louis  Napoleon  de  Larue,  who 
escaped  to  England  during  one  of  the  French  revolutions, 
and  settled  at  Devonport  Having  adopted  the  profession  of 
medicine,  Mr.  De  Larue  also  settled  in  the  same  town,  and 
soon  secured  for  himself  a  lucrative  practice.  He  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  to  the  Devonport  police  and  workhouse ;  he 
was  also  one  of  the  vaccination  officers  for  the  borough.  He 
never  took  any  active  part  in  politics,  but  he  was  known  to 
be  a  consistent  member  of  the  Liberal  party. 

A  few  months  before  his  death  Mr.  De  Larue  attended  a 
post-mortem  examination  at  Devonport  in  a  case  of  malignant 
disease.  At  the  close  of  the  examination  he  was  conscious  of 
having  by  some  means  irritated  a  small  abrasion  on  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand.  At  first  little  uneasiness  resulted,  but 
some  time  after  the  finger  gave  pain  for  several  days.  Inflam- 
mation followed,  and  resulted  in  suppuration.  Mr.  De  Larue 
subsequently  complained  of  a  recurrence  of  small  boils  on  the 
left  hand  and  arm,  and  was  often  heard  to  refer  to  what  he  regar- 
ded as  a  calamity  to  himself  through  this  post-mortem  exami- 
nation. About  ten  days  before  his  death  an  apparently  small 
boil  of  the  same  kind  as  those  that  had  previously  developed 
themselves  appeared  at  the  nape  of  the  neck.  This  was 
freely  opened  by  his  medical  attendants,  in  the  belief  that  its 
development  would  be  arrested ;  but  the  place  grew  until  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  back  became  involved,  and  the 
spread  of  the  disease  continued  until  the  whole  of  the  fleshy 
parts  of  the  nape  of  the  neck  were  destroyed.  Mr.  De  Larue 
was  fully  aware  of  the  serious  nature  of  his  complaint,  and 
for  days  bore  up  against  it  with  great  fortitude ;  but  it  became 
apparent  that  his  strength  was  failing,  and  he  died  on  Monday, 
March  13th,  1883,  having  been  unconscious  for  twelve  hours 
previously.  There  is  no  doubt  that  death  was  due  to  blood- 
poisoning,  the  efiects  of  a  dissection  wound.  He  was  57  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  De  Larue  was  well  known  for  the  keen  interest  he  took 
in  all  good  works  carried  on  around  him.  He  was  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  St.  Mary's  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society ;  he  always  liberally  aided  and  encouraged  the 
Sunday-schools ;  and  was  a  zealous  friend  and  upholder  of  all 
parochial  organizations. 

He  joined  the  Association  in  1870. 
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III. 


The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Haldon  was  the  first  baron  of  that 
title,  and  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  in  1880, 
was  the  fourth  baronet  of  the  family,  and  familiar  to  Devou-^ 
shire  as  Sir  Lawrence  Palk.  His  great-grandfather  was  Sir 
Robert  Palk,  Governor  of  Madras,  who  for  his  services  ia 
India  was  created  a  baronet  on  the  19th  of  June,  1772.  The 
slight  records  which  remain  of  the  family  previous  to  that 
date  show  that  Lord  Haldon's  ancestors  resided  in  Devon-^ 
shire,  and  were  possessed  of  Ambrook,  in  the  parish  of 
Ipplepen,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  descent 
is  traced  from  Henry  Palk,  of  Ambrook,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  The  Eev.  Thomas  Palk,  of  Staverton, 
a  celebrated  Nonconformist  divine,  and  author  of  several 
treatises  on  the  religious  disputes  of  the  period,  died  in  1693. 
From  him  descended  Walter  Palk,  the  seventh  in  descent 
from  the  above-named  Henry  Palk,  and  father  of  the  first 
baronet.  He  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Ashburton, 
and  married  Miss  Abraham.  His  eldest  son,  Eobert,  by  his 
talents  and  address,  attracited  the  attention  and  favour  of  the 
great  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  under  whose  auspices  he  went  to 
India,  where  he  amassed  a  great  fortune,  and  was  made 
Governor  of  Madras.  He  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Arthur 
Vansittart,  Esq.,  and  had  one  son  and  three  daughters.  On 
his  retirement  from  active  service  in  India,  he  purchased  the 
Haldon  House  estate  and  manor.  During  his  career  in  India 
he  formed  a  very  close  friendship  with  the  famous  Major- 
General  Stringers  Lawrence,  to  whose  memory  he  erected,  in 
the  year  1788,  a  fine  monument  at  Haldon.  He  died  in 
,1792.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  Lawrence  Palk, 
named  after  the  gallant  Major-General.  The  second  baronet 
was  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Devon.  He  married  first,  in 
1789,  May,  eldest  daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of  Darnley,  who 
died  without  surviving  issue;  and  second,  in  1792,  Dorothy 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Wilmot,  first  Earl  of  Lisburne,  by 
whom  he  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  June 
20th,  1813.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Sir  Law- 
rence Vaughan  Palk,  who  married,  in  1815,  Anna  Eleanora, 
relict  of  Edward  Hartopp,  Esq.,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
Bourchier  Wrey,  Bart.  He  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
and  died  the  16th  of  May,  1860.  His  eldest  son,  the  late 
Lord  Haldon,  was  born  in  1818.  The  deceased  peer  was 
educated  at  Eton,  entered  the  1st  Dragoons  in  1835,  and  re- 
tired as  lieutenant  in  1840.     He  was  appointed  a  Deputy- 
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Lieutenant  and  Magistrate  for  Devonshire,  was  Colonel  of  the 
1st  Devon  Artillery,  Chairman  of  the  Teign  Valley  Eailway 
Company,  and  sat  as  M.P.  for  South  Devon  from  1854  to 
1868.  He  married,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1845,  Maria 
Harriet,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  T.  Hesketh,  Bart.,  of 
Rufford,  Lancashire. 

In  1854  Lord  Haldon,  then  Mr.  Palk,  was  put  forward  as 
a  candidate  for  South  Devon,  and  was  opposed  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote.  Sir  Stafford  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Palk  was  returned 
unopposed,  and  sat  for  the  Southern  Division  until  1866. 

At  that  period  there  was  an  alteration  in  the  divisions  of 
the  county,  and  for  the  Eastern  Division  Sir  Lawrence  Palk 
and  Lord  Courtenay  came  forward  on  Conservative  principles. 
They  were  opposed  by  Mr.  Wade,  in  the  Liberal  interest; 
but  the  two  Conservatives  won  their  seats,  and  Sir  Lawrence 
continued  to  represent  the  Eastern  Division  until  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage. 

As  lord  of  the  manor  of  Tormoham,  his  lordship  fulfilled 
the  obligations  of  his  high  station  with  justice  and  liberality. 
One  of  his  first  public  acts  was  to  join  with  his  father  in 
giving  a  site  for  Upton  Church,  and  also  an  endowment.  A 
few  years  later,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  he  opened 
up  the  valley  of  Ellacombe  for  working  men's  dwellings, 
which  have  increased  greatly  beyond  the  modest  limits 
he  originally  set.  The  central  piece  of  ground,  known  as 
Ellacombe  Green,  was  presented  by  him  to  the  town  on  the 
occasion  of  his  elder  son  attaining  his  majority.  The  late 
Lord  Haldon  developed  the  resources  of  Torquay  to  a  greater 
extent  than  it  was  possible  for  his  predecessors  to  do.  The 
greatest  undertaking  to  which  he  set  his  hand,  and  which  he 
carried  out  to  a  successful  completion,  was  the  building  of 
the  outer  harbour,  thus  converting  Torquay  into  one  of  the 
best  yachting  stations  along  the  southern  coast. 

The  inner  harbour,  which  is  six  acres  in  extent,  being  too 
small  and  too  shallow  to  admit  of  the  entrance  in  all 
weathers  of  vessels  of  any  great  size,  a  well-considered  scheme 
of  constructing  an  outer  harbour  of  ten  acres  in  extent  was 
decided  upon,  and  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  harbour 
and  pier  was  laid,  on  September  6th,  1867,  by  Miss  Palk,  his 
lordship's  eldest  daughter.  The  engineer  was  Mr.  J.  P. 
Margary,  and  the  architect  Mr.  J.  W.  Eowell,  and  the  works 
were  carried  out  by  Mr.  James  Mountstephen.  The  cost  of 
the  whole  undertaking  was  close  upon  £70,000.  It  was 
completed  in  August,  1870,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month, 
when  the  new  harbour  was  declared  open  by  Lord  Haldon 
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(then  Sir  Lawrence  PaJk),  his  lordship  and  members  of  his 
family  were  invited  by  the  townspeople  and  yacht-owners  to 
a  banquet  at  the  Bath  Saloon,  where  he  was  presented  with  a 
full-length  and  admirably-executed  oil  portrait,  the  work  of 
Mr.  Sydney  Hodges,  in  recognition  of  the  enterprise  and 
public  spirit  which  his  lordship  had  displayed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  harbour.  His  lordship  conferred  upon  the 
town  several  pieces  of  land  for  recreation  purposes,  which  are 
held  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health  on  nomincd  terms ;  these 
are  the  Public  Gardens,  Daddy  Hole  Plain,  the  Lincombe 
Drive,  five  acres  of  land  in  the  Upton  Valley,  and  various 
other  spots  which  are  used  for  resting-places  and  outlooks, 
from  which  extensive  views  of  the  neighbouring  scenery 
may  be  obtained. 

Ix)rd  Haldon  was  a  member  of  the  Association  from  its 
commencement  in  1862.  He  attended  its  meetings  on  one 
or  two  occasions.  He  was  one  of  the  four  Vice-Presidents 
at  the  first  meeting  in  Exeter,  and  when  the  Association  met 
again  in  Exeter  in  1872,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents. 

He  died,  after  a  severe  and  protracted  illness,  at  Hcddon 
House,  March  23rd,  1883,  aged  65.  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  quiet  village  of  Kenn,  near  Exeter. 


IV. 

H.  W.  Sole  was  bom  at  Devonport  in  1802.  On  leaving 
school  he  was  articled  to  his  father,  who  practised  at  Devon- 
port  as  a  solicitor.  On  the  completion  of  his  term  he  went 
to  London,  and  soon  acquired  a  large  and  lucrative  practice, 
from  which  he  retired  when  about  forty  years  of  age.  He 
served  as  major  in  the  West  York  Militia,  and  in  1868 
settled  at  Torquay. 

Major  Sole  joined  the  Association  in  1873,  and  at  once 
qualified  as  a  life  member.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Torquay  Local  Board  of  Health  during  1873  and  the  two 
following  years.  He  died  at  his  residence,  Hareston,  Torquay, 
on  June  9th,  1883,  aged  81  years. 


V. 

Edward  Bowring  Stephens,  a.r.a.,  sculptor,  was  born  in 
Exeter  December  10th,  1815,  and  was  the  son  of  James 
Stephens,  of  that  city.  He  commenced  his  art  life  by  being 
placed  as  a  pupil  under  John  Gendall.    This  worthy  man 
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and  excellent  artist  soon  observed  the  bent  of  his  pupil's 
genius,  and  set  before  him  academical  drawings  &om  the 
Uviug  models  to  copy.  So  well  did  young  Stephens  profit 
by  hia  lessons,  that  he  was  soon  capable  of  making  a  lifs-size 
drawing  of  the  Yepus  de  Medici,  and  of  placing  the  skeleton 
within  the  outline.  It  was  by  good  John  G^ndall's  enthusi* 
astic  urging  that  Stephens'  father  consented  to  give  his  son 
the  advantage  of  three  years'  study  in  London,  and  to  place 
him  in  the  studio  of  E.  H.  Baily,  B.A.,  the  eminent  sculptor. 
Gendall  still  further  aided  the  young  artist  by  prevailing 
subsequently  on  his  father  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  great  works  preserved  in  Italy ;  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  Stephens  attributed  much 
of  his  success  to  the  kind  interest  taken  in  him  in  early  life 
by  that  good  inan,  who  was  ever  ready  to  give  a  helping  hand 
to  youthful,  struggling  genius.  Stephens's  earliest  patrons 
were  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart,  the  Earl  For- 
tescue,  and  the  late  Earl  of  Devon.  From  these  he  received 
great  encouragement,  and  at  a  time  when .  it  was  of  the 
greatest  value  to  him ;  and  after  these  men  had  gone  to  their 
rest,  their  families  still  kept  up  the  old  interest  and  friend- 
ship down  to  the  period  of  his  death.  Such  a  life-enduring, 
personal  regard  from  two  generations  of  the  families  of  these 
Devonshire  worthies  proves  that  in  his  private  as  well  as  in 
his  professionallife  Stephens  was  deserving  of  esteem.  In  a 
modest,  manly  speech,  delivered  at  a  banquet  given  in  his 
honour  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  "Deer- 
stalker," he  stated  "  that  the  Earl  of  Devon's  father  and  Sir 
Thomas  Acland's  father,  above  all  others,  were  the  founders 
of  his  professional  career  and  his  best  friends,  who  helped 
him  on  cheerfully  and  hopefully  to  try  and  do  big  things,  to 
represent  that  which  was  true,  and  to  do  that  which  was 
right."  Stephens  became  a  pupil  of  Baily  at  Midsummer, 
1835.  In  the  following  year  he  was  admitted  a  student  of 
the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  in  1837  he  won  the  silver  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  small  original  model  of  "Ajax 
Defying  the  Gods."  In  1838  he  executed  his  first  commiS' 
sion  for  Mr.  Thomas  Sheffield,  of  Exeter — a  gentleman  who 
was  much  interested  in  everything  connected  with  art — a 
bust  of  his  daughter  Blanche.  In  the  early  part  of  1839  he 
went  to  Naples  and  Eome,  and  worked  principally  in  the 
latter  place  in  a  studio  formerly  occupied  by  John  Gibson,  in 
the  Pallazzo  Cecaglia.  In  this  place  he  remodelled  a  large 
bas-relief  of  "  Our  Saviour  on  Mount  Calvary,"  a  statue  of  a 
''Hunter,"  and  a  small  figure  of  Eve.      On  his  return  to 
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England,  towards  the  end  of  1841,  he  lived  for  about  a  year 
in  his  native  town  and  modelled  a  few  busts,  among  which 
was  that  of  Patrick  Miller,  M.D.,  executed  in  marble.  He 
obtained  a  commission  from  Sir  John  Yarde  Buller,  Bart.,  m.p., 
for  a  life-size  statue  of  Lord  BoUe  in  marble.  For  this  he 
obtained  sittings  at  Bicton.  In  1842  he  took  up  his  per- 
manent residence  in  London,  and  in  the  following  year 
obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  a  relievo 
subject,  "  The  Battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse."  He  also 
executed  marble  busts  of  the  late  Earl  of  Devon,  Lady 
Courtenay,  Sir  W.  W.  Follett,  Bart.,  m.p.,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Hill  Lowe,  Dean  of  Exeter.  In  1845  his  time  was  occupied  in 
ornamenting,  in  conjunction  with  other  artists,  her  Majesty's 
summer  pavilion  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  subjects  he 
selected  were,  "  The  Attendant  Spirit  Disguised  as  Thyrsis," 
and  the  "  Lady  from  Comus,"  forming  two  bassi-relievi.  Also 
he  executed  marble  busts  of  the  Right  Reverend  Henry 
Phillpotts,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  General  Gage  Hall,  and 
Colonel  Fulford.  In  1846  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
two  busts  in  marble  of  W.  S.  Kelsall,  Esq.,  and  of  T.  B. 
Creswell,  Esq.  In  1847  he  executed  for  T.  H.  Hippisley, 
Esq.,  of  Shobrooke  Park,  two  marble  statues,  life-size,  of 
"Comus  Offering  the  Cup  to  the  Lady,"  and  busts  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davie,  Bart.,  and  General  Sir  B.  D'Urban,  g.c.b. 
In  1848  he  sold  to  Mr.  Soames,  of  Beech  Hill,  Essex,  a  life- 
size  statue  in  marble  of  "  Diana  preparing  for  the  Chase,"  and 
a  small  group  in  marble  of  "Maternal  Love."  In  1849  he 
completed  a  colosstd  group  of  "Satan  Tempting  Eve,"  and 
carved  monumental  figures ;  and  busts  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  Bayley,  Bart.,  and  of  S.  Fletcher,  Esq.  In  1851  every- 
one connected  with  art  or  manufacture  was  preparing  for  the 
first  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  Stephens*  contributions 
to  this  were  a  colossal  group  of  "  Satan  Vanquished,"  and  the 
"  Satan  Tempting  Eve  "  mentioned  above.  He  also  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  a  group  of  three  figures,  "  Charity,"  and  a 
marble  bust  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Madras,  placed  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Calcutta;  of  Lord  Palmerston,  presented  to 
Viscountess  Palmerston  by  the  electors  of  Tiverton ;  and  of 
John  Aitkens,  Esq.  His  next  exhibitions  at  the  Academy 
were  "  A  Young  Shepherdess,"  in  1852 ;  "  Eve  Contemplating 
Death,"  in  1853;  "Mercy  on  the  Battle-field,"  in  1858,  a 
small  copy  of  which  in  bronze  was  sold  to  the  Art  Union  of 
London.  He  also  produced  a  posthumous  marble  bust  of  the 
Hon.  William  Reginald  Courtenay,  and  busts  of  Viscount 
Ebrington  and  Hugh  Earl  Fortescue,  k.g.  In  1859  he  erected 
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a  marble  statue,  heroic  size,  of  General  Lord  Saltoun  at 
Fraserborough,  Inverness ;  and  supplied  the  bronze  bas-relief 
of  Balaclava  to  the  memorial  of  Colonel  Morris,  on  Hatherr 
leigh  Down,  in  1860.  The  same  year  he  executed  a  statue  of 
Dr.  Priestley  for  the  Museum  at  Oxford.  In  1861  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  completing  and  erecting  a  colossal  statue  in 
marble  on  Northernhay,  Exeter,  to  the  honour  of  his  friend 
and  patron,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.  There  had  at 
one  time  been  some  discussion  whether  this  statue  should 
have  been  publicly  competed  for,  in  order  that  the  city 
should  be  enriched  by  the  best  work  of  art  procurable  in  the 
country,  not  that  the  committee  or  the  originators  of  the  me- 
morial for  a  moment  entertained  the  idea  of  competition,  or 
hesitated  as  to  the  artist  they  should  select ;  but  when  the 
figure  was  unveiled  and  critically  examined,  everyone  whose 
opinion  was  worth  considering  agreed  that  the  best  possible 
work  had  been  procured,  and  the  citizens  were  proud  that  it 
was  the  work  of  an  Exeter  man. 

It  may  interest  Devonshire  men  to  hear  how  the  raising  of 
this  statue  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland  came  about  in  his  lifetime. 
It  happened  in  this  manner.  Sir  Thomas  had  retired  into 
private  life,  and  the  thought  of  doing  something  to  mark  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-countrymen 
occurred  to  several  of  the  leading  pubKc  men.  Mr.  Stephens 
spoke  to  the  present  Earl  of  Devon  on  the  subject,  and  his 
lordship  said  "  that  many  of  his  neighbours  were  desirous  of 
testifying  to  their  respect  of  Sir  Thomas,  but  did  not  see  very 
clearly  how.  A  picture  was  out  of  the  question,  so  was  a 
service  of  plate  to  the  owner  of  Killerton,"  when  Mr. 
Stephens  instantly  suggested  a  statue.  This  proposal  his 
lordship  at  once  adopt^ ;  the  co-operation  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
men  was  obtained;  Mr.  John  Gould,  of  Kenton,  wfis  ap- 
pointed hon.  secretary,  and  a  £5  subscription  set  on  foot 
privately. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  invited  by  Lord  Devon  to  Powderham 
Castle,  while  Sir  Thomas  was  there  on  a  visit,  to  enable  him 
to  settle  his  mode  of  treating  the  statue,  and  this  was  deter- 
mined on  while  walking  with  his  living  model  in  the  shrub- 
bery. Sir  Thomas,  unconscious  that  a  "  chiel  was  behind  him 
taking  notes,"  that  an  artistic  eye  was  watching  his  every 
movement,  suddenly  stopped  while  conversing  near  the  Well- 
ingtonia,  taking  the  very  attitude  which  is  given  in  the 
statue,  indeed  with  the  stick  and  coat  just  as  he  appears  in 
marble  on  Northernhay.  Mr.  Stephens  returned  to  London 
and  made  a  sketch  in  clay,  and  having  a  few  years  before 
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executed  a  bust  of  Sir  Thomas  in  marble  for  Mr.  Charles 
Hoare  (which  was  presented  to  Lady  Acland)  he  had  no 
difficulty  about  the  likeness.  The  statue  went  on  to  the  full- 
sized  model,  and  was  approved  of  by  the  subscribers,  when 
one  Saturday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Fortescue  came  into  the 
studio  with  very  long  faces  to  tell  the  sculptor  that  the 
scheme  must  be  abandoned — ^that  it  could  not  be ;  that  Sir 
Thomas  had  found  it  out  in  conversation  with  a  too  commu- 
nicative lady  at  lunch,  that  he  was  very  excited  about  it,  and 
had  declared  in  the  most  positive  and  determined  manner 
that  it  should  not  go  on.  A  thunderbolt  fallen  through  the 
roof  could  hardly  have  staggered  the  sculptor  more.  There 
was  his  work  before  him  advancing  to  completion ;  there  was 
the  product  of  long  thought  and  study;  there  was  the  object 
on  which  his  mind  had  been  concentrated  for  so  many  weeks 
wasted,  useless,  profitless,  and  Othello's  occupation  gone.  The 
stricken  artist  had  just  wit  and  breath  enough  to  say,  **  It  is 
no  business  of  Sir  Thomas'  at  all.  He  has  not  been  asked. 
He  surely  cannot  take  notice  of  what  was  said  privately  at 
the  luncheon-table.''  Mr.  Fortescue  took  his  hat  and  the 
hint,  rode  off  to  find  Sir  Thomas,  and  put  the  affair  before 
him  from  the  statuary's  point  of  view.  He  returned  at  eight 
o'clock  with  the  news  that  Sir  Thomas  had  given  in,  had 
seen  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Stephens'  words,  and  promised 
silence  till  officially  informed.  On  Monday  Mrs.  Arthur 
Mills  called  to  see  the  statue  by  Sir  Thomas'  request  (he  was 
in  her  carriage  at  the  door),  and  as  he  was  as  kind-hearted  and 
generous  as  he  was  quick,  he  sent  by  her  the  offer  of  personal 
assistance  in  giving  sittings,  or  in  any  other  way. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Stephens  exhibited  a  small  group  in 
marble  of  "  Evening,"  "  Going  to  the  Bath,"  and  "  The  Angel 
of  the  Eesurrection."  In  1863  his  work  consisted  of  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  late  Earl  Fortescue,  erected  in  the  Castle  Yard, 
Exeter;  a  statue  of  "Alfred  the  Great,"  placed  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Mansion  House,  London ;  and  a  marble  statue 
of  William  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  placed  in  Lowther  Castle.  In 
1864  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and 
erected  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Tavistock ; 
and  in  the  following  year  a  sitting  statue,  in  marble,  of  John 
Dinham,  erected  on  Northemhay,  Exeter.  He  also  exhibited 
a  group  in  marble  of  "  Euphrosyne  and  Cupid."  In  1866  he 
produced  four  busts — Arthur  W.  Jeffray,  John  Tyrrell,  and 
James  Wentworth  BuUer,  Esqs.,  and  Sir  James  Drummond, 
Bart.  A  statue  of  "Lady  Godiva"  and  "Cupid's  Cruise" 
were  exhibited  in  1867 ;  and  a  large  group,  "  Saved  from  the 
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Wreck,"  and  a  grotcp  of  figures,  "Coaxing,"  in  1868.  In 
1869  he  received  a  commission  to  execute  a  recumbent  monu- 
mental figure  of  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Devon,  which  is  now 
placed  on  a  gothic  altar-tomb  in  Powderham  Church.  He 
had  many  years  before  carved  a  bust  of  the  deceased  lady, 
and  by  means  of  this  and  of  photographs  he  produced  the 
most  truthful  and  exquisitely-beautiful  representation  of  her 
who  was,  from  character  and  from  personal  beauty,  worthy  to 
be  perpetuated  by  the  chisel  of  one  who  was  worthy  of  the 
task.  In  1870  he  had  the  pleasure  of  erecting  the  statue  of 
Prince  Albert  in  the  Albert  Museum,  newly  built  in  his 
native  city;  and  he  exhibited  a  statue  in  marble,  "The 
Blackberry  Girl,"  and  added  two  busts  to  the  list  of  his 
works — Mrs.  Henry  Fortescue  (posthumous)  and  Sir  John 
Bowring.  In  1871  he  exhibited  a  marble  group,  "  Zingari," 
now  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Hill,  of  Brighton;  "In 
Memoriam,"  part  of  a  mural  monument ;  and  a  marble  bust 
of  Henry  Fortescue,  Esq.  In  1872  he  exhibited  the  model 
of  a  life-size  figure,  "  A  Wrestler  preparing  for  the  Grip,"  a 
half-size  copy  of  which  is  in  possession  of  Captain  Hill,  of 
Brighton.  In  1873  he  exhibited  "Eve's  Dream,"  and  busts 
of  William  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  f.k.s.  ; 
and  by  order  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  he  erected  at  Burlington 
House  colossal  statues  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds.  In  1874  his  exhibits  were 
a  life-size  model  of  "A  Bowler"  (a  half-size  copy  was  pur- 
chased by  Captain  Hill),  and  a  statue  of  "  Leander  preparing 
to  Cross  the  Hellespont.'*  In  1875  he  sent  to  the  Academy 
two  figures,  "  Morning  "  and  "  Evening."  In  1878  he  erected 
a  public  statue  in  marble  of  Mr.  Alfred  Booker  at  Plymouth ; 
a  public  statue  of  Sir  John  Cordey  Burrows  at  Brighton; 
and  a  bronze  group  of  an  ideal  subject,  "  The  Deerstalker,"  at 
Exeter.  This  last  work  was  thought  so  highly  of  in  the  art 
world,  that  it  entered  into  the  mind  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Haydon  (a 
warm  lover  of  his  native  city,  and  a  man  proud  of  everything 
that  could  add  to  the  honour  of  Devon)  to  sound  his  friends 
as  to  the  possibility  of  purchasing  this  powerful  group  and 
presenting  it  to  his  native  town.  In  this  he  was  soon  assisted 
by  Mr.  George  Pitt-Lewis,  barrister,  and  the  late  Mr.  Phelps, 
the  tragedian.  A  committee  was  formed  and  subscriptions 
were  raised,  but  they  did  not  quite  reach  the  fair  value  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Stephens  did  not  allow  this  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  project ;  indeed,  on  being  informed  of  the  proposal, 
he  wrote  to  the  committee :  "  I  cannot  yet  realize  the  sur- 
prised gratification  it  has  kindled,  creating  too  a  feeling  which. 
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as  connected  with  my  art-life,  points  to  the  summit  of  my 
ambition.  To  know  that  this  work  is  esteemed  by  noblemen 
so  distinguished,  and  others  of  your  colleagues  so  pre-eminent 
in  their  several  professions,  and  other  warm-hearted  friends, 
some  of  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  known  from 
my  earliest  professional  career,  and  that  it  is  to  be  presented 
to  my  native  county,  is  felt  by  me  as  one  of  the  very  highest 
honours  I  can  desire."  The  Town  Council  voted  a  suitable 
pedestal  for  "  The  Deerstalker,"  and  it  was  presented  to  the 
city  by  Lord  Devon  with  much  ceremony  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1878.  Mr.  H.  D.  Thomas,  who  was  then  Mayor,  re- 
ceived the  handsome  gift  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
said,  in  the  course  of  his  address  of  thanks :  "  The  work  is 
one  of  which  the  city  will  be  proud,  and  one  which  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  not  only  at  the  present  time,  but  for 
all  time  to  come,  will  regard  as  a  chief  feature  and  ornament 
of  old  Exeter."  The  artist  was  afterwards  entertained  at  a 
public  dinner  given  in  his  honour  by  the  citizens.  The  group 
was  originally  placed  in  Bedford  Circus,  but  was  removed  in 
1880  to  a  place  much  more  suited  to  it  in  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  Northernhay ;  and  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Earl  of 
Devon  by  him,  the  gift  of  the  county  of  Devon,  was  erected 
in  its  place.  In  1879  he  executed  a  marble  statue,  "  Science 
and  Literature,"  life-size,  for  Melbourne,  Australia ;  a  marble 
^roup,  life-size,  "The  Bathers;"  and  a  bust  of  Mr.  C.  C. 
Whiteford,  Town  Clerk  of  Plymouth. 

In  private  life  and  among  his  friends  Stephens  was  much 
beloved.  He  was  one  of  those  genuine,  unpretending,  honest 
beings  that  are  always  appreciated.  He  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  his  native  city  and  county.  He  was  kind-hearted 
and  liberal,  was  always  among  the  first,  often  the  first,  to  help 
a  brother  artist  in  dijfficulties,  or  to  render  justice  when 
justice  was  due  but  not  accorded.  We  remember  him  work- 
ing up  subscriptions  for  the  widow  of  Cross,  the  historical 
painter  of  Tiverton ;  and  bustling  about  London  streets  in- 
viting his  brother  artists  to  attend  a  banquet  to  Kiss,  the  great 
German  sculptor,  who  had  sent  the  colossal  group  of  "The 
Amazon"  to  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851,  which 
group,  because  it  was  the  finest  equestrian  work  produced  by 
any  sculptor  since  the  days  of  Phidias,  it  became  fashionable 
to  underrate,  to  say  it  was  exaggerated,  "  it  wanted  repose," 
&c.,  as  if  a  naked  woman  in  full  fight  with  a  tiger  could  ex- 
hibit repose.  Stephens  and  the  artists  of  England  thought 
differently;  they  were  astounded  at  the  power  of  the  sculptor. 
They  thought  it  foul  shame  that  such  a  genius  should  appear 
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among  them  without  being  recognized.  It  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  England.  They  did  what  they  could.  They  invited 
him  to  a  banquet,  which,  to  the  delight  of  Stephens,  who  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  so  successful  an  issue, 
was  attended  by  nearly  two  hundred  artists.  Mr.  Stephens 
was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Ai^sociation,  at 
Crediton,  in  August,  1882,  and  appeared  in  his  usual  health. 
He  told  the  writer  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  work  of  heroic 
size,  "  Shielding  the  Helpless."  He  was  taken  ill  on  the  9th 
of  November,  and  after  a  brief  illness  of  eleven  hours  he  ex- 
pired, aged  sixty-seven  years.  The  cause  of  death  was 
bronchitis  and  failure  of  the  heart's  action. 

Note. — The  Association  is  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  Pycroft  for  this  obituary. 

VI. 

James  George  John  Templer,  m,a.,  of  Lindridge,  near 
Teignmouth,  was  well  known  throughout  the  county.  He  was 
a  major  of  the  5th  D.E.V.,  and  also  a  major  of  the  Yeomanry 
Cavalry,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  Teignbridge  Division, 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Paignton,  and  Chairman  of  the  Teign- 
mouth District  Conservative  Association. 

He  joined  the  Association  in  1876,  and  was  a  life  member. 
He  took  much  interest  in  the  Committee  on  Works  of  Art, 
and  drew  up  a  scheme  for  carrying  out  its  objects.  He  was 
himself  a  fair  painter  in  water-colours. 

He  died  suddenly,  aged  fifty-three,  on  Sunday,  February 
11th,  1883,  at  Bath,  where  he  was  staying  for  a  short  time 
with  his  wife  and  family.  He  was  buried  at  Bishops- 
teignton. 
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EIGHTH   EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON 
SCIENTIFIC  MEMORANDA. 

Eighth  Eeport  of  the  Committee — consisting  of  Mr.  Cfeorge 
Doe,  Bev.  W.  Harpley,  Mr.  N.  8.  Heineken,  Mr.  H.  8.  GHll, 
Mr.  E.  Parfit,  arid  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Bowe-^for  the  purpose 
of  noting  the  discovery  or  occvarence  of  such  facts  in  any 
department  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  connected  with  Devon- 
shire, as  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  on  permanjeml  record, 
btU  which  may  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  in  themselves 
to  form  the  subjects  of  separa^  papers. 

Edited  by  J.  Bbookinq  Eowb,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  CSommittee. 

(Bead  at  Ezmouth,  August,  1863.) 


The  Committee  beg  to  submit  the  Annual  Report.  But  few 
communications  have  been  leceived,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  zoological  and  numismatical. 

K.  N.  Worth,  Chairman. 

J.  Brooking  Rowe,  Hon.  Sec. 

Jvm  7th,  1883. 

I.  NUMISMATICAL. 

"  1.  Silver  or  base  metal  coin  of  tenpence — 
"  Obv.  King's  profile  looking  to  heraJdic  sinister. 
"  Leg.  *  GEORGius  m.  dei  gratia.' 

"Rev.  ' BANK  token  ten  pence  IRISH.  1805.' 

"  Size,  6,  Mion. ;  weight,  2  dwts.  15  grs. 
"  Dug  up  in  road  laying  gas  pipe  opposite  Cambridge  Ter- 
race, Sidmouth,  in  July,  1882. 

"  2.  Silver  twopence  of  James  II. — 

"  Obv.    King's  head  looking  to  heraldic  dexter. 

"  Leg.   '  ICOBVS .  II .  DEI .  GRATIA.' 

"  Rev.  II.  Crowned.    '  mag  .  br  .  fra  .  et  .  hib  .  rex.' 

"  Size,  3 ;  weight,  15  grs. 

"  Found  by  man  digging,  in  August,  1882,  at  Sidmouth. 
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•'  3.  Copper  coin  of  Portugal — 
"  Obv.  Arms  of  Portugal  crowned. 

"  Leg.   *  lOANNES .  V .  DEI .  GRATIA.' 

"  Eev.  Large  X  between  two  roses  or  quatrefoils  over  date 
1736,  embraced  by  two  branches  with  leaves,  and  surrounded 

by  *  PORTUGALLffi .  BT .  ALGARBORUM  .  REX.' 

**  Size,  large  10 ;  weight,  5  dwts.  6  grs. 

"  Found  on  Sidmouth  beach,  September,  1882. 

**  4.  Small  copper  token — 
"  Obv.  An  eagle  displayed. 

"Leg.   '  M  :  P .  IN  .  SIDBVRY.' 

"  Eev.  The  sun  in  his  splendour,  surrounded  by  the  words, 

'  IN .  DEVONSHEIRE.' 

"  Size,  large  3 ;  weight,  14  grs. 
"  Dug  up  at  Sidmouth,  in  November,  1882. 
"  This  token  is  unique,  never  having  been  met  with  before. 
Sidbury  is  a  village  three  miles  north  of  Sidmouth. 

"(P.  0.  Hutchinson.)" 

"  The  following  six  17th  century  tokens  belonging  to  our 
Devonshire  series  have  not  yet  been  published  in  our  Trans- 
actions^ so  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  insertion. 

*'  They  were,  when  first  brought  to  the  writer's  notice,  quite 
unknown  to  him,  or  to  other  collectors  of  his  acquaintance. 

"  They  each  passed  for  a  farthing,  and  were  issued  respec- 
tively at  Crediton,  Exeter,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  and  Southmolton. 
The  total  number  now  known  to  have  been  issued  in  this 
county  is  351,  or  120  more  than  appeared  in  Mr.  Boyne's 
standard  work  on  the  subject. 

"  1.  Obv.  '  lOSEPH .  MBDLTON  *  (encircling  the  device  in  field) 
— a  full-blown  rose. 

"  Rev.  *  OF .  CREDDYTON. — I .  M .  1667 '  (in  two  lines). 

"  The  issuer's  name  may  have  been  intended  for  Middleton, 
The  engravers  of  the  dies  from  which  these  coins  were  struck 
very  often  spelt  incorrectly,  {is  may  be  seen  in  the  name  of 
the  town,  which,  however,  just  represents  its  pronunciation 
by  the  natives  now  as  it  did  then. 

"  2.  Obv.  '  lOHN .  MABAR ' — the  Grocers'  arms. 

"  Eev.  '  IN .  EXON.— 1 .  R .  M.' 

"  These  two  are  in  the  writer's  collection. 

"  3.  "  Obv.  '  WILLIAM .  WILLIAMS' — a  Kon  rampant. 
"  Rev.  '  IN .  EXON '  (two  stars) — '  w .  A .  w.' 
*'  This  token  was  found  at  Topsham. 
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"  4.  Obv.  '  AT .  THE .  KED .  LYON .  IN  *— a  Uon  rampant 

"  Rev.  '  OTTRY  (sic)  S  .  MARY .  1656 — I .  E  .  m/ 

"  Out  of  the  eight  tokens  issued  at  Ottery  only  two  have 
the  town  spelt  correctly. 

"  5.  Obv.  '  HENRY .  IBSS .  1667 ' — two  shuttles. 

"Rev.   *  OF .  SOVTH .  MOVLTON  . — H.C.L* 

"  This  is  by  the  same  issuer  as  the  halfpenny  token  de- 
scribed in  vol.  V.  p.  239,  No.  241,  and  belongs  to  a  gentleman 
of  Peckham  Rye,  S.K 

"6.  Obv.  *  CHRISTOPHER .  MAY  * — dL  fleur-de-lis. 

"  Rev.   '  OF .  SOVTH .  MOVLTON. — 0  .  E .  M  .* 

"  This  is  a  variety  (undated)  of  the  same  issuer's  halfpenny 
described  in  the  said  list,  No.  243.  Nos.  3,  4,  6  are  in  the 
Exeter  Museum,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the  curator  I  was 
permitted  to  take  the  foregoing  descriptions  of  them. 

"  (H.  S.  Gill.)  " 

IL  ZOOLOGICAL. 
AVES. 

Black  Redstart  (Bidicilla  titys),  Exeter,  7th  October,  1882. 

Hoopoe  (Upupa  epaps).  In  April,  1882,  one  of  these 
birds  settled  in  the  rigging  of  a  vessel  ofif  Plymouth,  where 
it  remained  until  the  ship  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  when  it 
disappeared.  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  a  female  of 
this  species  was  killed  on  a  farm  near  the  Cornish  banks  of 
the  Tamar.  Its  stomach  contained  skins  of  the  larvse  of 
beetles,  and  the  eggs  in  the  ovaries  were  well  developed. 

Dawlish,  19th  August,  1882. 

Red-legged  Partridge  (CaceaMs  rufa).  Okehampton,  3rd 
October,  1882. 

PISCES. 

Sword-fish  {Xvphias  gladius).  Taken  in  a  mackerel -net 
ofif  the  Eddystoue,  21st  September,  1882.  Eleven  feet  long. 
The  sword  was  three  feet  six  inches  long. 

Fox  Shark  {Sqvxilvs  wipes).  Captured  off  Teignmoutfa, 
24th  September,  1882  ;  ten  feet  long. 

A  larger  specimen,  fourteen  feet  long,  was  captured  by  a 
Brixham  fishing-boat  a  few  days  before.     15th  September. 
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CRUSTACEA. 

ScyUaras  Arctus.  Taken  off  Plymouth  in  trawl-net,  12th 
November,  1882.  This  species  was  first  noticed  as  occurring 
on  the  Devonshu^  coast  by  Mr.  J.  Gatcombe,  now  some 
years  since.  Believing  it  to  be  a  rare  species,  he  rescued  it 
from  destruction,  and  took  it  to  Mr.  Spence  Bate,  who  identi- 
fied it,  and  in  whose  collection  it  now  is. 

OCEANIC. 

"The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Western  Morning 
News  of  the  17th  February,  1883 :  '  On  Thursday  a  waterman 
at  Mutton  Cove,  Devonport,  named  Rogers,  while  in  his  boat 
off  Messrs.  Willcocks  and  Sanders's  coal  wharf,  noticed  a  bottle 
floating.  He  at  once  secured  it,  and  found  that  it  was  covered 
with  barnacles  and  seaweed,  an  indication  that  it  must  have 
been  in  the  water  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Eogers 
took  the  bottle  to  the  Custom-house,  where  it  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Chambers,  examining  -  officer.  Inside  was  a  piece  of 
paper,  dated  the  10th  of  September,  1880,  stating  that  the 
bottle  had  been  thrown  overboard  from  the  British  steamship 
Britannic,  that  she  was  then  four  days  out  of  New  York,  that 
she  had  made  1,000  miles  in  those  four  days,  and  that  all  was 
well  on  board.  The  paper,  which  wfis  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  was  signed  by  the  captain  of  the  ship.' 

"  On  making  application  to  Mr.  Chambers,  he  was  so  good 
as  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  paper  contained  in  the  bottle. 
It  runs  as  follows  {verbatim  et  litefi^atim)  : 

" '  Sept.  2 1st  1880. 
"  *  S.S.  Britannic, 

"  *  N.  Y.  to  Queenstown,  three  days  out ;  1,000  miles  run ; 
wind  N.E.  Making  about  14 J  to  15  knots  per  hour.  All 
well ;  four  squerrells  on  board  doing  beautiful. 

Signed  "  *  Captain  A.  J.  Perry, 

"'C.  Keeting, 
"'A.  J.  R.  Keoth.' 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  newspaper  report  is  inaccurate  as 
to  date,  as  to  the  number  of  days  out  of  New  York,  and  as 
to  the  nationality  of  the  ship  being  mentioned  in  the  paper. 

"Feeling  sure,  from  the  speed  recorded,  that  the  vessel 
could  be  none  other  than  the  White  Star  Liner  Britannic,  I 
wrote  to  Messrs.  Ismay,  Imrie,  and  Co.,  and  received  from 
them  the  following  courteous  reply : 
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" '  10,  Water  Street,  Liverpool, 
"  *  23rd  Feb.,  1883. 

"  'Arthur  Eoope  Hunt,  Esq.,  F.G.S., 
"  *  Southwood,  Torquay. 

" '  Deab  Sir, — We  are  in  possession  of  your  favour  of  the 
21st  inst ,  and  in  reply  beg  to  say  that  the  RM.S.  Britannic, 
H.  H.  Perry,  Commander,  left  New  York  for  Queenstown  and 
Liverpool  on  the  18th  September,  1880,  at  6.11  p.m.,  and 
that  her  position  at  noon  on  the  21st  idem,  as  per  log,  was 
41.48  N.  lat.,  53.23  W.  long.,  the  distance  from  New  York 
being  939  miles. 

"  *  The  names  of  C.  Keeting  and  A.  J.  R.  Keoth  are  on  the 
passenger  list ;  but  they  are  unknown  to  us,  nor  has  the  com- 
mander any  recollection  of  the  bottle  which  was  picked  up 
at  Plymoutii  on  the  15  th  inst.  being  thrown  overboard. 

"*The  information  it  contained,  however,  appears  to  be 
genuine,  so  far  as  the  ship's  position  and  speed  is  concerned, 
and  will  doubtless  prove  very  interesting  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view.  Yours  faithfully, 

"*Ismay,  Imrie,  and  Co.' 

"  In  a  subsequent  communication  Mr.  Chambers  informed 
me  that  the  bottle  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  that, '  although  the  word  "  signed  "  was  written  upon  the 
paper  referred  to,  no  one  seeing  it  would  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  it  bore  the  master*s  dgnatweJ 

"(A.  E.  Hunt.)" 

The  bottle  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Plymouth 
InstitutioiL 
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SHIRE CELEBRITIES. 

Seventh  Report  of  the  Committee — consisting  of  Mr^  iJ. 
Dymond,  Mr.  P,  Q,  Karkeek,  Mr.  R.  N.  TForth,  Sir  J.  ff. 
Kennaway  (M.P,}^  Mr.  Edward  Windeatt,  Mr.  E,  W* 
Cotton,  and  the  Rev.  Treasurer  Hawker  (Secretary) — to 
prqpare  Memoirs  on  Devonshire  Celebrities. 

Edited  by  Rev.  Treasurer  Hawker,  m*a.,  Hoti.  Sec.  of  the  Committee. 

(Bead  at  Exmouth,  August,  1889.) 


The  list  of  celebrities  actually  bom  in  the  county  does  not 
seem  to  be  exhausted,  jud^ng  from  the  contributions  sent  in 
during  the  past  year.  IJntil  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  the  list  of  such  native  celebrities  is  virtually  complete, 
it  would  be  obviously  unwise  and  embarrassing  to  insert  the 
names  of  those  who  may  have  been  closely  identified,  from 
choice  or  force  of  circumstances,  with  the  county,  without 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  in  it.  Our  indigenes 
deserve  notice  and  cultivation  first,  from  their  abundance  and 
notability ;  by-and-by  it  will  be  well  to  look  beyond  them, 
and  import  foreign  names  into  our  "garden  of  great  intellects" 
and  temple  of  fama 

But  the  list  of  those  actually  born  in  the  county  may  be 
improved  by  additional  facts  connected  with  their  history,  so 
that  any  future  historian  may  find  ready  to  his  hand  full 
material  for  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  work,  as  Lord 
Bacon  says,  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning,  p.  119 :  "  If 
particularity  of  actions  memorable  were  but  tolerably  reported 
as  they  pass,  the  compiling  of  a  complete  history  of  times 
might  be  the  better  expected,  when  a  writer  should  arise  that 
were  fit  for  it ;  for  the  collection  of  such  relations  might  be 
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as  a  nursery  garden,  whereby  to  plant  a  fair  and  stately 
garden  when  time  should  serve/* 

The  permission  granted  to  the  Committee  to  introduce 
names  of  celebrities  connected  with  though  not  born  in  the 
county,  need  not  be  acted  upon  until  there  is  manifest  occa- 
sion to  do  so. 

The  Committee  now  recommend  the  following  additional 
notices,  corrections,  &c. : 

Bowen,  Walter :  said  to  be  bom  in  Devon ;  Ist  master  of  the 
Barnstaple  Grammar  School  in  1535  ;  Bishop  Jewell  was  his 
pupiL 

Conybeare,  John :  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  theological  writer ;  b  at 
Pinhoe,  1692,  d  1755. 

Fuller's  JForthies,  Ed.  NuttaU,  1840,  i.  449. 

Granville,  George,  Viscount  Lansdowne  :  poet;  b  1667,  d  1735. 
Fuller's  Worthies^  ib. 

\  Hieron,  Samuel :  whose  name  occurs  in  the  First  Eeport  (vol.  ix. 
\         p.  113)  and  Fourth  Report  (voL  xii.  p.  116),  was  not  a  native 
■         of  Devon  (see  "Notes  and  Queries,"  2nd  s.  vii.  341),  b  at 
Epping,  in  Essex,  1572,  d  at  Modbury,  1617. 

Hawkins,  William :  son  of  William  Hawkins  the  elder,  and  elder 
brother  of  Sir  John  Hawkins ;  b  and  d  at  Plymouth,  dates 
uncertain ;  was  much  engaged  with  his  brother  in  mercantile 
and  naval  matters  generally,  and  had  charge  of  some  of  the 
naval  preparations  at  Plymouth  for  the  reception  of  the 
Armada ;  he  was  mayor  on  various  and  important  occasions, 
the  last  time  in  the  Armada  year;  was  commonly  called 
"Governor  of  Plymouth"  by  the  Spaniards,  and  fought 
against  them  at  Porto  Eico  and  elsewhere ;  he  likewise  held  a 
commission  under  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  and  was  actively 
concerned  with  the  Huguenot  cruisers  in  the  Channel. 

Hawkins,  William  :  son  of  above ;  b  at  Plymouth,  cZ  on  his  return 
voyage  to  England  from  the  East  Indies ;  founder  of  the  first 
trading. house  of  the  East  India  Company  at  Surat  1613;  for 
two  years  resident  as  ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul  at  Agra. 

Humphry  Ozias  :  b  at  Honiton,  1742,  d  1810,  buried  in  ground  of 
St.  James*  Chapel,  Hampstead  Eoad;  educated  at  Honiton 
Grammar  School;  Member  of  Eoyal  Academy,  1790;  Fellow 
of  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1798,  on  nomination  of  President 
Lord  Leicester. 

From  Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  fferaldica,  February,  1883. 

Lee,  Frederick  Eichard,  r.a.  :  eminent  landscape  painter;  b  at 
Barnstaple,  1799,  d  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1880. 
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Nelson,  Eichard,  Major  General,  R.E. :  bom  at  Plymonth  Dock, 
where  his  father  was  in  military  command,  d  at  Devonport, 
1877,  at  the  age  of  74 ;  in  his  early  life  he  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  geological  pursuits,  and  by  his  investigations  whilst 
stationed  at  Bermuda  first  laid  the  foundations  of  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  formation  of  coral  reefs. 

Parsons,  James:  physician  and  antiquary;  h  at  Barnstaple,  1705, 
d  1770. 

Fuller's  JForthies,  ib.  460. 

Eowe,  John  :  Nonconformist  divine  and  author ;  b  ai  Tiverton,  d 
1677. 

Fuller's  Worthies,  ib. 

Saunders,  Eichard :  Nonconformist  divine  and  author ;  h  at  Pay- 
hembury,  d  1692. 
Fuller's  Worthies,  ib. 

Seller,  Abodnego :  Eector  of  Combeinteignhead ;  nonjuror,  author 
of  several  theological  works;  h  at  Plymouth,*  d  1720. 
Notes  and  Queries,  1st  s.  v.  587. 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  Kt :  lawyer  and  reporter  of  cases  in 
King's  Bench;  b  at  Exeter,  d  1701;  Eecorder  of  London; 
three  times  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  Exeter — 1698, 
1700,  and  1701 ;  buried  in  Harrow  Church. 
Fuller's  Worthies,  ib.  i.  460. 

Shower,  John:  elder  brother  of  the  above;  b  1657,  d  at  Stoke 
Newington,  1715;  Presbyterian  minister;  settled  for  a  time 
at  Eotterdam,  finally  in  London,  where  he  was  reputed  to  be 
a  learned  and  powerful  preacher.  (Eeferred  to  in  Lysons' 
JEnmrons  of  London,) 

Stephens,  Edward  Bowring,  a,r.a.  :  b  at  Exeter,  1816,  d  in 
London,  1882;  eminent  sculptor.  (See  Py croft's  "Art  in 
Devonshire,"  Trans,  Devon,  Assoc,  xiv.  306. 

Strachan,  Sir  Eichard  John,  k.o.b.  :  admiral ;  b  1760,  d 
Fuller's  Worthies,  ib. 

Stukely,  Thomas :  famous  adventurer ;  temp,  Elizabeth ;  b  near 
Ltfracombe,  killed  in  Africa,  1578. 

Fuller's  Worries,  ib.  1.  416.     Notes  and  Queries,  Ist  s.  xii.  170. 

Trelawny,  Eobert:  b  at  Plymouth,  1598,  d  1644,  in  prison, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  his 
Eoyalist  proclivities  as  Member  of  Parliament  for  Plymouth, 
of  which  he  had  been  previously  mayor ;  descended  from  the 
Trelawnys  of   St.   Germans,  in  Cornwall;  ancestor  of  Tre- 

♦  This  is  doubtful. 
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kwnys  of  Ham,  near  Plymouth;   early  adventurer  under 

Plymouth  Company  to  New  England,  and  co-patentee  of  the 

site  of  Portland  and  adjoining  country,  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Tram,   PlynunUh  IntL   Yiii.  02-llS,  *The  Founders  of  Charles 
Chozeh."    £.  G.  Bennett 

Upham,  Edward :   antiquary  and  historian ;  said  to  be  bom  at 
Exeter,  1777,  d  1834 ;  the  name  is  registered  in  the  baptismal 
register  of  St  Petrock's,  Exeter,  June  13,  1777. 
Fuller's  Worthies,  ib.  L  450. 

Watson,  Sir  Thomas,  H.D.,  Bart. ;  celebrated  physician  and  medical 
writer;  b  at  Kentisbeare,  1792,  d  1882. 

Westcott,  Eichard  Blagdon :  b  at  Honiton,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  1798,  when  in  command  of  the  Majestic^  74  guns. 
Allen's  Battles  of  the  British  Navy,  i.  167. 

Robert  Dymond,  Chairman, 


SIXTH  REPORT  OF 

THE   COMMITTEE  ON  DEVONSHIRE  VERBAL 

PROVINCIALISMS. 

Sixth  Report  of  the  Committee  —  consisting  of  Mr.  J,  S. 
Amery,  Mr.  0.  Doe,  Mr.  Jt  Dynumd,  Mr.  F.  T.  Mworthy, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Firth  (Secretary),  Mr.  P.  0.  Sutchinson, 
Mr.  P.  Q.  Kcurkeek,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Lake— for  the  purpose 
of  noting  and  recording  the  existing  use  of  any  Verbal 
Provincialisms  in  Devonshire,  in  either  Tvritten  or  spoken 
lan>guage,  not  included  in  the  lists  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Association. 

Edited  by  F.  T.  El  worthy,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological  Society. 

(Bead  at  Ezmouth,  August,  1888.) 


In  presenting  their  Sixth  Report  your  Committee  are  pleased  to 
be  able  to  continue  to  place  on  record  so  large  a  list  of  Devon 
provincialisms,  and  also  to  announce  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  contributors ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  must  again  ex- 
press their  regret  that,  among  the  large  number  of  members 
of  the  Association,  comparatively  so  few  appear  to  feel  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  dialect  of  the  county,  as  to  induce  them 
to  take  part  in  the  work  of  preserving  from  oblivion  the  very 
many  interesting  and  archaic  forms  of  speech  which  still 
exist,  and  which  nearly  all  must  at  some  time  or  other  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing. 

While  reiterating  this  appeal  for  help  and  wider  sympathy, 
your  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  point  to  the  more 
numerous  instances  of  peculiarity  in  grammar  and  pronunci- 
ation now  added  to  the  common  store,  than  have  been  noticed 
in  previous  years;  and  while  cordially  thanking  those  old 
friends  who  continue  their  interest  and  assistance,  they  re- 
joice to  welcome  a  new  contributor,  who  has  furnished  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  materials  for  the  present  Report. 
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Your  Committee  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  repeat  the 
resolutions  and  directions  to  observers,  which  will  be  found 
printed  at  length  in  the  previous  five  Keports,  and  to  which 
they  are  earnestly  and  specially  referred.* 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  practice  in  most  cases  to  reject 
words  or  phrases  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  TraTts- 
actions.  The  fact,  however,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
these  Beports  are  of  the  nature  of  a  museum  for  conserving 
specimens  of  provincial  speech,  embedded  in  the  very  matrix 
of  the  sentences  in  which  they  are  found.  If  then  further 
and  better  examples  than  those  already  recorded  should  come 
to  hand,  it  will  surely  be  as  unwise  to  exclude  them  because 
they  are  duplicates,  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  collections 
of  a  more  concrete  type.  Your  Committee  are  confirmed  in 
this  view  on  another  ground,  which  is  set  forth  by  a  dis- 
tinguished man  of  science  in  a  criticism  upon  their  last 
Eeport. 

Professor  Adams,  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  says, 
under  date  November  4th,  1882 :  "  The  regulation  B  is  a  very 
good  one ;  and  yet  the  quotation  of  a  single  example  of  the 
use  of  a  certain  expression  is  apt  to  convey  the  idea  of  the 
expression  being  an  unusual  one,  whereas  a  person  who  mixes 
much  with  country  people  would  be  constantly  hearing  ex- 
pressions of  the  kind." 

In  future  therefore  observers  are  asked  to  send  to  the 
Secretary  of  this  Committee  any  and  all  specimens  of  verbal 
peculiarity,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  resolutions 
already  referred  to,  which  may  come  in  their  way,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  they  have  or  have  not  been  already  recorded. 
It  will  then  be  for  the  Committee  to  decide  which  are  to  be 
retained. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  That  the  members  of  this  Committee  be  requested  to 
observe  the  following  regulations,  with  a  view  to  uniformity  of 
action : — 

(A)  To  regard  the  following  as  Devonshire  Provincialisms,  if 
used  by  a  sp^er  or  writer  within  Devonshire,  irrespective  of  their 
being,  or  not  being,  used  elsewhere  : — 

(a)  Every  word  not  occurring  in  a  good  English  dictionary  of 
the  present  day. 

♦  This  resolution  of  the  Committee  was,  however,  overruled  by  the  vote 
of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Association,  and  the  resolutions  were  ordered 
to  be  reprinted  annually  for  the  benefit  of  new  members.  They  are  therefore 
repeated  herein  accordingly. 
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(b)  Every  word  which,  though  occurring  in  a  good  English 
dictionary  of  the  present  day,  is  used  in  a  sense  differing  &om  any 
definition  of  the  word  given  in  such  dictionary. 

(c)  Every  provincial  pronunciation  of  any  word  which  is  itself 
not  a  provincialism. 

(d)  Every  provincial  phrase  or  expression. 

(e)  Every  provincial  name  of  an  animal,  or  vegetable,  or  other 
object 

(B)  To  state  where  and  when  each  recorded  provincialism  was 
heard  in  speech,  or  seen  in  writing;  and  to  accept  nothing  at 
second-hand. 

(C)  To  state  the  sex,  probable  age  and  social  status,  and,  if 
possible,  the  birthplace,  residence,  and  occupation  of  the  person 
using  each  recorded  provincialism. 

(D)  To  give  the  meaning  of  each  recorded  provincialism  within 
a  parenthesis  immediately  following  the  provincialism  itself;  and 
to  iUustrate  the  meaning  by  incorporating  the  word  or  phrase  in  the 
very  sentence  employed  by  the  person  who  used  the  provincialism. 

(E)  To  give,  in  all  cases  requiring  it,  some  well-known  word 
with  which  the  recorded  provincialism  rhymes,  so  as  to  show  its 
pronunciation ;  or,  where  this  is  not  practicable,  to  give  a  word  or 
words  in  which  the  power  of  the  vowel  or  vowels  is  the  same  as  in 
the  provincialism. 

(F)  To  state  of  each  provincialism  whether  it  has  been  noted  by 
Halliwell,  or  Nares,  or  any  other  recognized  compiler  of  provincial, 
obsolete,  or  obsolescent  words. 

(G)  To  write  the  communication  respecting  each  recorded  pro- 
vincialism on  a  distinct  and  separate  piece  of  paper,  to  write  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  to  sign  and  date  each  communica- 
tion ;  the  date  to  be  that  on  which  the  recorded  provincialism  was 
heard  or  read. 

(H)  To  make  each  communication  as  brief  as  possible,  but  not 
to  sacrifice  clearness  to  brevity. 

(I)  To  draw  the  communications  so  as  to  correspond  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  following  examples : — 

"  Fleeohbs  (  =  Large  Flakes.  Ehymes  with  Breeches),  A  servant 
girl,  a  native  of  Prawle,  South  Devon,  residing  at  Torquay,  and 
about  23  years  of  age,  stated  that  the  snow  was  *  falling  infleecheSf* 
meaning  in  large  flakes.  She  added  that  the  small  flakes  were  not 
fleeclies.—l9th  March,  1877.    XY." 

*'  Halsb  (  =  HazeL  The  a  having  the  same  soimd  as  in  Father, 
not  as  in  False).  A  labouring  man,  a  native  of  Ashburton,  residing 
at  Torquay,  and  about  55  years  of  age,  stated  in  my  hearing  that 
he  had  put  an  *alse  'andle  into  his  hammer ;  meaning  a  hazel  handle 
(see  Halliwell  and  Williams),— 19th  March,  1877.    XY." 

2.  That  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  to  bo  presented  to  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
shall  include  all  suitable  communications  received  by  the  Secretary 
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not  later  than  the  1st  of  June  next,  and  that  all  communications 
received  after  that  date  shall  be  held  over  for  another  year. 

3.  That  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  held  at  Exetet ; 
that  the  Secretary  shall  convene  them  by  separate  notices  to  each 
member,  posted  not  less  than  seven  clear  days  before  the  dates  of 
the  meetings ;  and  that  two  members  shall  be  sufficient  to  form  a 
quorum,  with  power  to  act. 

4.  That  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  held  not  later  than 
the  21st  of  June  next,  to  receive  and  decide  on  a  report  to  be 
prepared  and  brought  up  by  the  Secretary. 

It  is  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of  observers  more  par- 
ticularly to — 

1.  Pronunciation.    To  note  more  carefully — 

(a)  Vowel  sounds,  as  in  the  various  qualities : 
Oi  a  (as  is  found  in  shall,  gate,fathery  wall). 

Of  ay  (as  in  day,  pay,  say,  may,  maid,  &c.),  noting  carefully 
whether  it  has  the  sound  of  d  long,  as  in  English  play,  or 
whether  it  has  the  broad  sound  of  long  I,  as  in  the  Devour 
shii-e  ma-aid  (maid). 

Of  e  (as  in  pet,  glebe,  where). 

Of  i  (as  iTL  pit,  first,  fight). 

Of  0  (as  in  top,  done,  gone,  bone),  noting  carefully  if  there 
is  any  fracture  approaching  two  syllables,  as  in  the  ordinary 
Devonshire  bo-Un  (bone),  pd-ir  (pair),  &c. 

Of  u  (as  in  but,  bull,  church,  use,  &c.). 

(b)  To  note  more  carefully  the  consonants ;  i,e,  if  any  are 
inserted,  as  in  finedest  for  finest,  smalldest,  &c.,  or  if  any  are 
omitted,  as  in  ving-er  for  finger,  the  received  pronunciation 
having  two  g's,  fing-ger,  and  not  one,  as  in  singer.  To  note 
carefully  what  English  words  beginning  with  /  or  8  are  pro- 
nounced with  V  or  z.  Careful  attention  will  show  that  the 
distinction  between /and  v,  or  between  s  and  z,  is  as  distinct 
in  the  dialect  as  in  the  literary  language.  Also  to  observe 
what  words  ending  in  /  or  v  are  peculiarly  pronounced ;  i,e. 
whether  calf  is  not  pronounced  calv ;  loaf,  loav ;  sheaf,  sheav ; 
&C.  Whether  words  ending  in  /  drop  or  change  them  to 
other  sounds,  as  in — Bailiff:  is  it  pronounced  baily  ?  Plain- 
tiff: is  it  plainly?  Is  not  self,  zull?  Is  not  handkerchief, 
hdngkecher,  &c.  ?  Do  words  ending  in  v  make  any  change  ? 
Is  give  ever  pronounced  gee  i  Are  gave  and  given  the  same 
as  spoken  by  peasants  ?  Are  have,  serve,  above,  active,  abusive, 
and  many  others  ending  in  ive,  not  changed  ?  Is  r  before  a 
short  vowel  not  transposed  ?  i,e,  how  are  red,  run,  Bicha/rd, 
riddan4>e,  greats  front,  grin,  and  many  others  pronounced  ? 
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2.  To  observe  more  carefully  grammatical  peculiarities. 

(c)  How  are  plurals  of  nouns  formed  whenever  they  are 
not  the  same  as  in  received  English ;  for  instance,  what  is  the 
plural  of  beast  or  priest  ?  Are  any  plurals  now  made  in  en 
or  n,  as  shorn,  treen,  housen  t  Are  any  made  by  change  of 
vowel,  as  in  man,  men,  tooth,  teeth,  &c.  ?  Are  any  plurals  the 
same  as  in  the  singular,  as  in  sheep,  deer,  graiise,  &c.  ?  Or  if 
sometimes  the  words  are  changed,  and  sometimes  not,  under 
what  circumstances  do  they  remain  unaltered  or  otherwise  ? 
For  instance,  **  the  frost  will  do  good  to  the  bud,"  is  a  common 
saying,  and  quite  grammatical ;  yet  bud  is  essentially  in  the 
plural  number.  So  we  say  a  "  ten  pound  note,"  "  a  six  foot 
wall,"  "a  five  bar  gate."  These  phrases  are  all  good  English, 
and  the  nouns  are  all  plural,  though  in  each  case  the  noun 
has  another  plural  in  s,  buds,  pounds,  feet,  bars.  What  is  there 
in  the  dialect  of  the  same  kind  ? 

{d)  How  is  the  genitive  or  possessive  case  formed  ?  What 
circumstances  woidd  determine  a  speaker  to  say  *^his  head,'' 
or  "  the  head  d  un  ; "  "  JMs  fath&rl'  or  "  the  father  of  Jim  "  ? 

(e)  As  to  adjectives.  How  are  the  comparisons  formed  ? 
Note  every  variation  from  literary  English. 

Are  particular  similes  used  with  certain  adjectives,  such  as 
"  It  was  so  dark 's  a  bag  "  ?  Give  all  the  words  you  hear  used 
to  express  the  absolute  superlative,  such  as  bag  with  dark, 
vanity  with  light  (levis),  &c. 

Note  all  distinguishing  adjectives ;  t.e.  the  cases  in  which 
this,  thik,  thicky,  thicky  there,  thai,  that  there,  they  (as  in  they 
pigs)  are  used.     Is  them  (as  in  them  applet)  ever  used  ? 

(/)  As  to  pronouns.  Is  there  any  variety  in  the  first  person 
sing,  in  the  various  cases  of  nom.  ace.  dat.  in  which  it  is  used? 
Is  the  second  person  sing,  used  often  ?  If  so,  in  what  way  ? 
How  is  the  third  person  sing,  used  ?  Is  the  pronoun  it  often 
heard  ?  and  is  the  word  always  used  as  in  literary  English  ? 

How  are  pronouns  affected  by  the  prepositions  ?  i.e.  do  you 
hear  to,  from,  in,  upon,  of,  with,  I,  or  me  (i.e.  to  I,  or  to  me)  ? 
he,  her,  him,  it,  &c,  {i.e,  to  he  or  to  him)  t  we  ov  usi  they  or 
themi 

(^)  As  to  verbs.  Are  to  see,  grow,  know,  shear,  swear,  bear, 
begin,  bleed,  blow,  breed,  build,  cleave,  com^,  draw,  dririk,  eat, 
fall,  fling,  fly,  forsake,  freeze,  hang,  meet,  ring,  run,  see,  shed, 
shoot,  sing,  sink,  ding,  spin,  spring,  sting,  stink,  strive,  swim, 
swing,  throw,  weave,  win,  wring,  all,  or  any  of  them,  conjugated 
as  in  Uterary  English  ? 
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Are  to  break,  drive,  speak,  cleave,  steal,  tear,  take,  creep,  raise, 
not  very  differently  conjugated  from  book  English  ?  Is  the 
inflection  eth  much  used  ?  Is  it  used  with  all  the  persons, 
sing,  and  plur.  ?  Is  the  full  syllable  sounded,  as  in  eoMh  t  or 
is  it  shortened,  as  in  ea£th  t  Is  the  prefix  to  the  past  parti- 
ciple often  used,  as  in  "  I  've  a-brokt  my  coat "  ? 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Each  provincialism  is  placed  within  inverted  commas,  and 
the  whole  contribution  ends  with  the  initials  of  the  observer. 
All  remarks  following  the  initials  are  simply  editorial. 

The  full  address  of  each  contributor  is  given  below,  and  it 
must  be  fully  understood  thlett  he  is  responsible  only  for  the 
statements  to  which  his  name  Ls  appended : 

J.  F.  0.    =  Eev.  J.  F.  Cornish,  Christ's  Hospital,  London. 

E.  D.       =  Mr.  E.  Dymond,  Bampfylde  House,  Exeter. 

F.  T.  E.    =  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthv,  Foxdown,  Wellington. 
F.  H.  F.  =  Mr.  F.  H.  Firth,  Cator  Court,  Ashburton. 

A.  H.       =  Mr.  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Fairfield  Lodge,  Exeter. 
J.  M.  H.  =  Eev.  Treasurer  Hawker,  Berrynarbor. 
P.  Q.  K.  =  Mr.  P.  Q.  Karkeek,  1,  Matlock  Terrace,  Torquay. 
W.  C.  L.  =  Dr.  W.  C.  Lake,  2,  West  CUff,  Teignmouth. 
E.  W.      =  Eev.  Prebendary  Wolfe. 

For  lists  of  authorities  quoted  or  referred  to,  see  Trans, 
Devon.  Assoc.  1881,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  83,  84^,  and  ibid,  1882, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  123. 

"  Are  for  '  am.'  *  I  feel  dreadful  sick,  but  I  are  not  sick.' 
A  laundress,  about  50,  a  resident  of  Teignmouth.  October 
7th,  1882.     (Not  very  common.)    W.  C.  L." 

This  sounds  like  a  personal  affectation,  or  trying  to  talk 
fine.  The  woman  probably  had  lived  in  service,  and  heard 
**  Jeames  "  talk  so.  It  is  not  provincial  Devonshire,  which  is 
always  he  for  first  person  singular. 

"  Atomies.  A  native  of  Torcross  spoke  derisively  of  the 
caravan-folk  who  came  to  the  regatta  as  a  'passel  of  old 
atomies.'  Of.  Comedy  of  Errors,  *A  mere  anatomy,  a  mounte- 
bank, a  threadbare  juggler  and  a  fortune-teller.'  August, 
1882.    J.  F.  C." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  word  would  be  corrupted  from 
anatomy  by  the  ignorant,  who  would  naturally  take  the  first 
syllable  to  be  merely  the  indefinite  article.    The  common 
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phrase  "  turned  to  a  notamy "  is  another  form  of  the  same 
corruption.  Compare  the  modern  word  adder,  from  the  old 
nadder  (Ang.  Sax.  ncedrci^  a  snake) ;  hence  a  nadder,  written 
anadder,  became  '  an  adder/  Other  words,  as  auger,  umpire, 
orange,  have  lost  their  original  initial  n  probably  in  the  same 
way.  The  corruption  had  already  occurred  before  Shake- 
speare's time,  and  he  uses  the  word  in  both  forms,  as  above 
in  Com.  of  Errors,  act  v.  sc.  1,  but  most  commonly  anaiorny 
was  used  to  express  either  death  as  a  person  or  a  skeleton. 
See  King  John,  act  iii.  sc.  4,  Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 
"  Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep." 

Borneo  and  Juliet,  act  i.  scene  4. 
See  also  2  Henry  IV.  act  v.  sc.  4,  As  You  Like  It,  act  iii. 
scs.  3-5. 

"  Been  =  a  cord.  This  communication  of  last  year  has 
brought  me  several  communications.  It  appears  that  the 
term  is  never  applied  to  cord,  but  to  the  small  withy  or  hazel 
which  is  used  to  bind  the  bundle  or  faggot  together.  P.  Q.  K." 

It  is  evident  that  been  is  only  the  Devon  pronunciation  of 
hind.  Compare  sheen  for  shine,  (See  P.  Pindar,  Royal  Visit.) 
The  word  would  not  be  applied  generally  to  a  cord,  though  it 
would  to  a  twisted  rope  of  hay  or  straw. 

"  Been  to.  In  speaking  of  meals  it  is  usual  to  say,  *  Have 
you  been  to  breakfast?'  'We've  been  to  dinner,'  meaning 
wn.^\y  finished  or  had.  There  is  no  implication  of  locomotion, 
as  the  expression  might  be  used  to  a  person  sitting  at  the 
table.  In  the  JExmoor  Courtship,  1.  486,  *  Es  went  to  dinner 
jest  avore,"  means  only  that  we  had  dinner  or  dined  just 
before.    F.  T.  E." 

This  is  only  a  development  of  the  phrase  "to  go  to  dinner;" 
i.e.  to  dine  merely,  without  *  going'  at  all.  A  truly  West 
country  idiom. 

"  Beyun  (accent  on  the  last  syllable).  Beyond,  in  the  sense 
of  over  and  above.  A  farmer  of  about  56  living  in  Alphing- 
ton  parish,  speaking  of  the  terms  of  an  agreement  said,  *  I 
consider  that  beyun  (beyond)  fair ; '  i.e.  over  and  above  what 
strict  justice  might  demand.— May  10th,  1883.    F.  T.  E." 

"BiNDBD  for  'Bound.'  'If  I'd  been  binded  down  with 
blankets  I  couldn't  be  hotter.'  Labourer's  wife  about  60-70, 
many  years  resident  in  Teignmouth. — January  14th,  1882, 
W.  C.  L" 

VOL.   XV.  F 
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This  is  a  good  example  of  the  fondness  of  the  West-conntiy 
people  for  the  weak  inlSection  of  verbs  in  cases  where  the 
verb  is  used  in  its  true  and  literal  sense,  as  above,  even  when 
the  strong  forms  must  be  quite  familiar.  This  speaker  must 
have  been  familiar  with  such  phrases  as,  ''  I  '11  be  bound," 
"They'm  bound  to  do  it,"  &c.  (See  West  Som.  Oram. 
p.  43.) 

"  Blackm'n  for  *  black  man.*  Whitem'n  for  *  white  man.' 
Used  by  a  young  gentleman  of  15,  a  native  of  Teignmouth. 
—September  12th,  1882.  Alice  in  "  Wonderland  "  (rhymes 
with  Sunderland).  Used  by  a  young  lady  of  17,  a  native  of 
Teignmouth.— September  12th,  1882." 

A  similar  pronunciation  of  words  given  in  "First  Report  of 
Devonshire  Provincialisms"  (Trans,  Devon  Assoc,  vol.  ix.  1877), 
Nos.  35,  41,  47,  118. 

It  is  difficult  to  represent  to  the  eye,  but  consists  in  a 
marked  accentuation  of  the  first  syllable  of  a  word,  or  the 
first  word  of  a  compound  word,  and  the  running  together  with 
it  of  the  remaining  syllables  or  word. 

Is  there  not  a  general  tendency  of  this  kind  in  Devonshire  ? 
and  has  it  not  produced  certain  changes  in  words,  from  the 
latter  of  two  words  when  really  distinctive,  losing  its  signifi- 
cance, and  requiring  the  addition  of  another  word  to  supply 
its  place  ?  Th  us  Hemel  Down — Hemeldon — Hamilton  Down ; 
Hound  Tor — Hountor — Hunter  Tor.  I  think  I  have  heard 
Sharp  Tor,  or  Sharpe  Tor,  called  Sharpitor  Tor,  and  is  this 
the  reason  for  such  names  as  Heyter  Eock,  Botter  Bock  ? 

"  Bleeded  for  '  Bloodied '  [?  is  there  such  a  word]  i.e^ 
covered  with  blood.  '  She  bleeded  herself  all  over.*  A 
labourer's  wife,  about  50,  resident  in  Teignmouth,  native  of 
Kenton. — November  3rd,  1882. 

"  N.B. — *  Bleed '  and  '  blid '  are  frequently  used  here  for  the 
the  substantive  blood.    W.  C.  L." 

There  is  such  a  word  as  *  to  blood  '=to  stain  or  cover  with 
blood.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  by  both  Dryden  and  Addison. 
(See  Johnson,  Webster.) 

Blid  is  the  general  form  of  blood  in  the  West  for  both  verb 
and  noun. 

"  Blinket.  Just  before  the  snow  this  year  a  woman  of 
Berry  Narbor  said  to  my  wife, '  I  think  we  shall  have  snow, 
ma'am ;  there 's  a  blinket  over  there  that  looks  like  it. — 
December  12th,  1882.    J.  M.  H." 
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**  Bushel.  *  Under  the  haahel : '  Le.  in  subjection,  under  the 
thumb.  '  Mrs.  Snutb  seems  to  keep  Smith  pretty  much  under 
the  busheL' 

**  The  speaker  is  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who 
lived  near  Eingsbridge  till  ten  years  ago,  since  when  he  has 
been  in  Cheshire  and  Berkshira  The  words  heard  bom  him 
were  spoken  between  October,  1882,  and  April,  1883.  J.  F.  C' 

"  Cagery= tricky.  A  man,  aged  50,  and  long  resident  in 
South  Devon,  but  now  living  elsewhere,  spoke  of  a  certain 
man  as  'pretty  cagery '  at  day-work;  piece-work  was  in  this 
case  to  be  desired.    J.  F.  C." 

This  must  be  cadgery,  the  attributive  of  our  old  friend  the 
well-known  cadger,  one  who  manages  to  live  without  labour. 

'•Caul  for  'coal.'  Used  by  a  servant-maid,  about  20. — 
November  5tli,  1882.    W.  C.  L." 

Long  0  of  literary  English  is  generally  au  in  Devon.  Oh  ! 
is  alwa}^  au  !  Davs,  or  doss,  for  dose.  See  Trans.  Devon  Assoc. 

1881,  p.  88. 

"  Chore  «=  work-job,  A  washerwoman,  near  Slapton,  de- 
scribed the  process  of  cleaning  a  pair  of  new  flannels  as  a 
'  proper  chore.' — August,  1880. 

"  [President  Garfield  is  reported  to  have  said  in  his  early 
days,  *  I  '11  be  on  hand  to-morrow  just  as  soon  as  I  have  done 
my  chores.']    J.  F.  G." 

This  is  true. old  English,  and  is  the  same  word  as  chewers 
in  last  year's  report,  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc  vol,  ix.  1882, 
p.  136. 

"  Clubby= thick-set,  sturdy.  *  There 's  pretty  much  jockery 
about  horses;  but  that  seems  a  clubby  sort  of  horse.'  J.  F.  C." 

This  word  is  very  common  in  West  Somerset.  The  "Jack" 
of  Clubs  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  short,  thick-set  little 
man,  and  such  men  are  frequently  so  nicknamed. 

"  Do  for  *  does.'  *  It  do  serve  her  right.'  A  nurse,  about 
60-70,  bom  and  resident  in  Teignmouth. — November  29th, 

1882.  W.  C.  L." 

See  West  Som.  Gram.  p.  71. 

"Dozfc  for  *  doze.'  I  catch  ofif  and  dozi.*  A  labourer's  wife, 
about  30,  native  of  and  resident  in  Teignmouth. — December 
3rd,  1882. 

F  2 
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"  Similar  forms  are  given  in  '  First  Report  of  Devonsliire 
Verbal  Provincialisms'  {Trans,  vol.  ix.  1877) — No.  77,  pok6 
for  poke;  No.  98,  sleep6  for  sleep;  No.  120,  yawn4  for 
yawne.  Are  such  expressions  survivals  of  the  vocal  e,  now 
a  mute  e,  at  the  end  of  words  ?  In  some  similar  forms — *  It 
looks  very  redd^,'  for  red ;  '  it  is  very  salt^,'  for  salt — these 
might  be  thought  diminutives,  and  be  spelt  with  a  y;  but  the 
instances  I  have  given  above  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  capa- 
ble of  such  an  explanation.     W.  C.  L." 

This  termination  to  verbs,  as  in  dozi,  marks  the  old  infini- 
tive inflection,  found  only  in  the  West.  Its  use  gives  an  in- 
transitive as  well  as  frequentative  sense  to  transitive  verbs.  - 
"  I  do  ploughy  "  means  that  I  plough  as  an  occupation  simply; 
but  "  I  do  plough  the  field  "  means  that  I  perform  some  par- 
ticular piece  of  work  upon  a  particular  object.  In  the  above 
phrase  doz4  is  really  the  infinitive  mood,  because  the  full 
sentence  would  be,  "  I  do  catch  off,  and  do  dozy."  This 
subject  is  fully  treated  in  West  Som.  Oram.  p.  49. 

The  same  sound  when  applied  to  nouns  is  quite  different.  In 
the  latter  case  it  has  the  force  of  like,  and  gives  to  nouns  an 
adjectival  form.  Redde  is  of  course  ruddy;  salte,  salty; 
that  is  like  red  (in  colour),  like  salt.  Compare  woolly,  stony, 
bloody,  and  many  other  similar  literary  words. 

"  Droved,  for  '  driven.'  '  He  ought  to  have  it  droved  out.' 
Sailor's  wife,  20  to  30  years  old,  born  and  resident  in  Teign- 
mouth.— November  2nd,  1832.     W.  C.  L." 

I  suspect  the  speaker  would  usually  say  a-droved  out 
Another  example  of  a  weak  inflection,  but  here  added  to 
the  old  strong  form  drove.     See  Binded.     We  have  pre- 
cisely the  sample  forms  in  tooJct,  hrokt. 

"  To  DROW=rhymes  with  low.  To  spring  a  snare  or  trap 
without  its  catching  the  quarry.  A  gamekeeper  at  Culmstock 
said,  *  They  badgers  be  that  crafty  I  'd  a  got  vower  traps  one 
time  a  zot  for  one,  and  he  went  and  drow'd  every  one  o'm, 
but  never  catch'd  a  hair  o'  un.'— May  1st,  1883.    F.  T.  E." 

In  catcKd  we  have  another  instance  of  the  weak  inflection 
instead  of  the  modified  strong  form — caught — of  literary 
English.     See  West  Som,  Oram.  p.  43,  et  sq. 

"Fall'd  for  'fallen.'  'I.  fancy  he's  fall'd  away.'  A 
labourer's  wife,  about  30,  resident  in  Teignmouth,  but  native 
of  Teigngrace.     November  15th,  1882.     W.  C.  L." 
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"  Foot.  A  native  of  Brixham  spoke  of  himself  as  being 
*  ]usty  on  the  foot/  and  a  neighbour  spoke  of  a  fowl  as  'nimble 
on  the  foot.'    August,  1882.    J.  F.  C." 

This  is  interesting,  because  the  dialect  retains  the  idiom  of 
using  the  definite  article  when  speaking  oi  foot,  while  in 
literary  English  it  is  dropped,  although  retained  in  connection 
with  other  parts  of  the  body.  We  say,  strong  in  the  arm, 
thick  in  the  head,  red  in  the  face,  weak  in  the  hack,  &c.;  but 
always  nimhU  on  foot,  swift  of  foot,  safe  on  foot 

"  Frill  de  dills.  Applied  to  ornamental  work  on  inner 
garments,  by  a  washerwoman,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Slap- 
ton.     August,  1882.     J.  F.  C." 

Compare  "  Fal-lals." 

"GiVED  for  'gave.'  'Her  legs  gived  away.'  Labourer's 
wife,  about  50,  long  resident  in  Teignmouth,  native  of  Kenton. 
November  3rd,  1882.     W.  C.  L" 

Another  weak  verb ;  see  Binded,  &a 

"  Glam  =  relapse,  second  attack  of  illness.  On  May  17th, 
1883,  a  labourer,  68  years  of  age,  and  native  of  Widecombe, 
said  to  me,  'I  must  put  on  my  coat;  it  bloweth  cold,  and  I  shall 
get  a  glam.'  He  was  just  recovering  from  a  severe  cold.  F.  H.  F." 

Hal.  says  glam  is  a  sore  or  wound.  Did  the  above  speaker 
mean  sore  throat  ? 

"  Gob  :=  bit.  A  gardener,  about  50,  native  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kingsbridge,  and  long  resident  there,  said, 
pointing  to  a  part  of  a  kitchen  garden,  *  There 's  a  nice  little 
gob  of  tillage'  (pronounced  teelage),     April,  1882.    J.  F.  C." 

Rat. 

Fromp,  Parv.  Gobet,  lumpe.     Fnostrum  massa. 

Wiclif  Version,  4  (2)  Kings  xx.  7.  "And  Isaie  seide 
bringe  3e  to  me  a  gobet  of  figis."  This  is  now  lum/p  in  the 
Authorized  Version.  Ihid.  Mark  v.  4,  "  And  hadde  brokun 
the  stockis  to  small  gobetis,  and  no  man  mi3te  daunte  hym." 
Changed  to  pieces  in  the  Authorized  Version. 

Piers  Plowman,  text  C,  pass,  vi.,  1.  100 : 

"  So  hope  ich  to  haue  of  hym  )?at  is  al-myghty 
A  gobet  of  hus  grace." 

"  Gurbage  and  Half-stuff.  Used  by  natives  of  the  South 
Bams  to  denote  lodgers  of  whom  the  speakers  did  not  think 
highly.     August,  1882.    J.  F.  C." 

For  speaker  see  Bushel. 
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^'To  Ejul,  rbymes  with  'eale,'  to  cover  up,  to  hide.  A 
Devon  farmer,  of  Alphington,  uaed  in  my  h^iiing  the  very 
common  saying, '  The  healer  is  so  bad  as  the  stealer ;"  i.e.  he 
who  conceals  the  theft,  or  the  things  stolen,  is  as  bad  as  the 
thief.    F.T,E." 

See  Mr.  W.  Pengelly's  full  treatment  of  this  word,  Tram. 
Denfon.  Assoc  voL  viL  1875. 

"Haunch  (pronounced  arvch,  not  so  broad  as  literary 
branch;  a  speaker  would  make  it  rhyme  with  stanch;  i.e. 
the  same  sound  would  represent  both  literary  siawneh  and 
stenjch)y  the  upright  part  of  a  gate,  to  which  the  '  hangings ' 
or  hinges  are  attached ;  sometimes  called  also  the  *  hanging- 
head/  A  fjBirmer  (see  *  Lar ')  wrote, '  Some  larch  lars  and  oak 
anches  will  last  as  long  as  anything.'    F.  T.  E." 

*  Home  to  =  as  far  as,  quite  up  to.  A  labourer,  at  Culm- 
stock,  about  40,  speaking  of  a  boggy  place,  said,  *  I  did  'n 
know  'twas  so  soft,  'nif  I  did'n  zink  in  up  home  to  my  vork.' 
January  12th,  1883.    F.  T.  E/' 

This  use  is  very  common — **  Down  home  to  the  bottom," 
"  Up  home  to  the  top,"  **  In  home  to  the  haft,"  *  Out  home  to 
the  end,"  &c.    See  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  THiird  Eeport,  1879. 

""  Ile  =  beard  of  com,  sound  as  in  '  tQe.'  My  servant-man, 
native  of  Clyst  St.  Laurence,  Devon,  age  about  25,  has  more 
than  once  within  the  past  year  spoken  in  the  hearing  of 
members  of  my  family  of  '  the  ile  of  barlev,'  meaning  the 
beard  of  barley.  The  expression  is  common  m  the  north  and 
other  parts  of  Devon,  lie  occurs  as  a  country  word  in  Nathan 
Bailey's  Dictionary,  where  it  is  stated  to  mean  *  the  spires  or 
beards  of  corn.'    June  1st,  1881.    R  D." 

Halliwell  spells  this  ails.    Jiares,  dies, 

Britten  has  anes  or  avmes,  the  spires  or  beards  of  barley. 

The  word  is  common  throughout  the  south  of  England,  but 
in  the  West  is  most  commomy  applied  to  the  broken  spears 
of  the  barley  after  being  thrashed  and  stamped.  A  heap  of 
the  refuse  from  the  winnowing  of  barley  would  be  csdled 
"  barley  iles,"  while  from  wheat  or  oats  it  would  be  "dowst." 

"  Inside  =  bowels.  A  man  near  Dartmouth  was  led  by 
distressing  symptoms  to  believe,  as  he  said,  that  he  was 
'ratten  'pon  his  insida'  That  particular  portion  was  evi- 
dently meant.    J.  F.  C." 

See  Report  in  Trans,  Devon.  Assoc.  1882, 
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*  IVY-DBUM,  Applied  to  the  growth  of  ivy  round  an  old 
tree,  by  a  man  of  50,  native  of  the  South  Hama  September, 
1882.    J.F.C." 

This  is  the  usual  term  in  Devon  and  Somerset  for  a  laige 
stem  of  ivy,  and  not  applied  to  the  entire  plant,  or  to  any 
small  branch.  It  is  commonly  said,  ''The  very  best  thing  you 
can  have  for  toggers  is  a  ivy-drum."  Toggers  are  the  hajadles 
of  a  snead,  by  which  the  scythe  is  held. 

"  JOCKEBT  =  roguery.  *  There  *s  pretty  much  jockery  about 
horses,  but  that  seems  a  clubby  sort  of  a  horse.'    J.  F.  C." 

See  Bushel  for  speaker. 

Jockeyship  means  not  only  the  art  of  riding  skilfully  in  a 
race,  but  includes  all  the  trickery  and  roguery  practised  in 
relation  to  horses. 

Sheat  says,  "  Jockey  is  northern  form  of  Jacky,  diminutive 
of  Jack^  the  name  given  conventionally  to  grooms  and 
riders." 

Jack  and  knave  are  synonymous. 

'' Loaio  »=  nonsense.  A  man  in  a  South  Devon  hamlet 
spoke  thus  of  his  fellows :  '  They  'm  as  ignorant  as  asses ; 
they  only  talk  a  passil  of  old  logic'    August,  1879.    J.  F.  C." 

"  Lah,  Labea  =  a  horizontal  bar  of  wood,  usually  of  a  gate, 
stile,  or  hurdle.  In  a  letter  from  a  farmer,  in  the  parish  of 
Gulmstock,  dated  June  24th,  1882,  asking  for  some  timber, 
he  says,  *  Some  larch  lars  and  oak  anches  [haunches]  will  last 
as  long  as  anjiihing.'    F.  T.  E." 

We  always  speak  of  a  "five  lar  gate/'  "The  top  lar  o' 
thick  pair  o'  bars  is  a-brok't."  So  also  the  horizontal  parts 
of  racks  used  in  stretching  woollen  cloth  are  called  lars  or 
larras, 

"  Laubt  for  *  misty.'  '  It  looks  larry-like  along  the  river.' 
By  a  cab-driver,  about  40,  long  resident  in  Teignmouth. — July 
1st,  1882. 

•*Tbe  'larry'  is,  I  find,  the  name  given  to  a  land- fog 
coming  down  the  estuary  as  distinguished  from  a  sea-fog  run- 
ning up  the  river.    W.  0.  L" 

**  Loos'd  {$  like  «)  for  '  lost'  *  She  looz'd  her  speech.'  A 
labourer's  wife,  about  50,  resident  in  Teignmouth,  native  of 
Kenton.— Nov.  3rd,  1882.    W.  C.  L." 

See  BmDED. 
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"  NiDDLB=back  of  the  neck.  On  16th  May,  1883,  a  farm 
bailiflf,  a  native  of  North  Devon,  58  years  of  age,  said  in  my 
hearing,  whilst  riding  in  an  open  carriage,  *  It  blowth  cold 
this  early ;  I  feel  it  in  my  niddle.    F.  H.  F." 

This  is  generally  niddick  in  Somerset  and  North  Devon. 

"  Middling  and  =  tolerably.  *  I  like  gruel  middling  and 
sweet'  By  a  small  shopkeeper's  wife,  about  35,  long  resident 
in  Teignmouth.— June  16th,  1882.     W.  C.  L." 

"  Mild.  I  was  walking  carefully  over  the  frozen  snow,  on 
Monday,  December  11th,  1882,  through  Berry  Narbor,  near 
Ilfracombe,  and  met  an  old  man  of  80,  an  esteemed  parishioner, 
born  at  Trentishoe,  but  long  established  in  this  parish.  We 
greeted  each  other,  and  he  then  said, '  Mild,  sir,  mild.'  I  re- 
joined, '  I  call  it  very  cold  indeed.'  He  then  explained  to  me 
that  by  *  mild '  he  meant  *  a  quiet  atmosphere,  calm,  no  wind.' 
This  was  quite  true,  although  it  was  freezing  hard  at  the 
time.    J.  M.  H." 

"  Mind = have  a  mind  upon,  think  upon,  inversion  of  the 
expression  to  •  have  in  one's  mind.'  A  parish  clerk  of  Chivel- 
stone  said  to  me,  who  had  just  preached  about  the  Pharisee 
and  Publican,  *  I  've  often  had  a  mind  upon  they  two  men.' — 
August,  1881.    J.  F.  C." 

This  is  the  true  old  meaning.  Cath,  Aug.  has,  a  Mynde ; 
cogitacio  presenda  compleditur,  commemoracio,  &c. 

"  MoGRAGE  =  Mortgage.  A  fanner,  living  in  Culmstock 
parish,  about  60,  native  of  Devon,  speaking  of  some  land, 
said  to  me, '  They  calls  it  his,  but  I  count  'tis  purty  well  a 
mograged.'— June,  1881.    F.  T.  E." 

"  MowBARTON,  pronounced  *  Mowbartin  '=  the  rick-yard  of 
a  farm,  always  so  called.  A  farmer  (see  Lax)  wrote, '  I  also 
want  two  long  gates  for  the  Mowbarton,  which  must  be  ten 
foot  long.'     F.  T.  E." 

This  is  the  general  term  throughout  Devon  and  West 
Somerset. 

"  Naish  =  tender,  susceptible.  The  ai  sounded  as  in  rain. 
*  You  will  make  yourself  naish  if  you  stand  too  near  the  fire,' 
was  an  expression  used  several  years  ago  by  an  aged  domes- 
tic servant  woman,  born  in  South  Milton,  Devon. — 1882. 
E.  D." 
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SaZ."Nash,chmy." 

In  northern  dialects  this  word  is  pronounced  nesh.  In 
Somerset  it  is  broad — nash,  often  narsh.  The  modem  idea  is 
that  of  delicacy  of  constitution  both  in  man  and  beast  A 
good  old  English  word,  obsolete  in  literature,  but  common  in 
the  vernacular  from  Northumberland  to  Cornwall. 

A.S.  nese,  tender,  or  soft  (as  applied  to  things),  and  this 
meaning  seems  to  have  continued  down  to  the  15th 
centuiy. 

Gath.  Ang.,  "Nesche;  mollis." 

Cotff.y  '*  Tendre,  young,  soft,  &c. ;  also  nesh,  delicate,  efPemi- 
nata" 

''  ]>ou  herdist  \>e  wordis  of  \>e  book,  and  \A  herte  is  maad 
neische." — Wiclif  Vers.,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  27. 

The  word  is  common  in  literature  so  late  as  Cotgrave,  1611, 
and  is  used  by  Hampole  in  his  Pricke  of  Conscience,  in  tlie 
ATicren  Riwle^  by  Sir  Ferumbras,  in  Chaucer,  Sir  T.  Phillipps, 
Sir  J.  Maundeville,  Trevisa,  and  many  others. 

"  NAKEa)= unprotected.  A  native  of  Beesands  of  a  lodger 
who  had  lost  £1 :  '  I  told  un  he  shouldn't  have  carred  a  suv- 
vrin  in  his  naked  pukket ;  he  should  have  had  a  good  long 
puss.'— August,  1882.    J.  F.  C." 

This  is  quite  the  old  meaning.     Comp.  "  naJced  swordr 

See  Sheai^  Cath.  Ang.    Promp.  Parv.,  &c. 

"Nawz  for  'nose.'  'He  blows  his  nawz.*  A  labourer's 
wife,  about  50,  resident  in  Teignmouth,  but  a  native  of  Ken- 
ton.—November  3rd,  1882. 

"  Of  very  common  use  here.    W.  C.  L." 

See  Caul. 

"To  Nest = to  'settle.'    'He  (a  dog)  nested  hisself  down 
on  the  cold  earth.'    J.  F.  C." 
(For  speaker  see  Bushel.) 
This  word  is  frequently  used  in  Somerset  for  nestle. 

"  NusTHMA= asthma.  *  Mrs.  H.  is  much  troubled  with  the 
nusthma.' 

"  This  evidently  arises  from  misplacing  the  final  n  of  the 
indefinite  article;  so  Devonians  who  cannot  spell  speak  of 
having  '  two  n^ '  for  breakfast,  or  of  a  man  as  being  '  very 
nokkard '  (awkward).    J.  F.  C." 

For  speaker  see  Bushel.    See  remarks  on  Atomdss. 
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'^  Off-handed  =  stiflf,  unfriendly.  '  They  (the  guests  at  a 
village  supper),  were  not  so  off-handed  as  they  were  last  year.' 
J.  F.  0." 

See  Bushel  for  speaker. 

This  expression  is  common  in  Somerset,  and  implies  pride, 
haughtiness. 

"  Omission  of  Definite  Article.  *  Us  went  up  to  cemer- 
tery'  A  sailor's  wife,  between  30  and  40,  resident  all  her  life, 
I  believe,  in  Teignmouth. — October  8th,  1882. 

*'  This  use  habitual  thus : 

" '  He  can't  put  his  feet  to  ground,*  *  He 's  gone  into  house.* 
*  We  were  obliged  to  take  her  right  up  over  stairs' — October 
27th,  1882. 

"  *  He  foamed  to  m/mth  very  much.' — November  2nd,  1882. 

"  *  For  to  carry  to  loard' — November  3rd,  1882. 

"'He  lived  down  to  Poin^.' —  November  13th,  1882. 
W.  C.  L" 

"  Going  into  town,"  **Out  in  garden,"  "Out  of  door,"  "Down 
to  sea,"  &c. 

"  Opway  or  Opbway  for  '  opening.'  *  In  that  big  opway.' 
A  cab-driver,  about  50,  long  resident  in  Teignmouth,  but  a 
native  of  Dewlish.— March  30th,  1883.    W.  C.  L." 

Ope  is  the  usual  form  of  open,  **  Is  the  gate  ope  ?"  may  be 
heard  every  day.  So  opeway,  meaning  a  large  entrance  or 
port'Coctiere,  is  very  common  throughout  the  West. 

"  Pash  =  force  (?)  A  native  of  South  Pool,  October  29th, 
1882,  speaking  of  a  flood,  said,  *  3Phe  water  came  down  with 
such  a  pash  that,'  &c.    J.  F.  C." 

The  idea  is  violence,  hence  a  blow. 

Halliwell,  Bailey,  and  others  have  it  as  a  verb  only,  to 
strike  with  violence.    See  Skeat,  &c. 

Zeontes.  "  Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shoots  that 
I  have." — Winter's  Taie,  act  L  sc.  2. 

It  is  doubtful  what  Shakespeare  meant  here ;  but  the  verb 
he  used  twice  in  Troilvs  and  Oressida  in  the  sense  of  striking. 

"  Pilkey  =  domineering.  A  middle-aged  man,  bom  near 
Kingsbridge,  spoke  of  a  boy  as  being  '  uncommon  pilkey  to 
his  little  brothers  and  sisters.'— March,  1882.    J.  F.  0." 

This  is  piUky  or  pulking,  a  not  uncommon  word  in  Somer- 
set for  cowardly,  bullying.  The  Devon  pronunciation  otuiB 
often  thin,  as  in  rin  for  rim,    (See  P.  Pindar,  &c.) 
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JETaL  has  ptUk,  a  coward  (Lincoln) ;  so  ftlso  has  Peacock, 
C^g.  Dial  Soa  1877.) 

'' Plum = soft  A  fisherman  of  Torcross,  August,  1878,  on 
tasting  sherry  spoke  of  it  as  *  plum  drinking,'  and  went  on  to 
say  '  it  went  down  so  suant.'  (?)  This  latter  word  seems,  in 
aa  ethical  sense,  to  be  almost  equal  to  sly — 'be  looks  so 
suant' — of  a  demure  child.    J.  F.  C/' 

This  word  is  very  commonly  applied  to  drink,  in  the  sense 
of  mellow,  not  harsh  or  rasping.  '' This  here  cider's  so  plum 
as  milk,"  may  be  heard  every  cUiy. 

" Plushy  =  glossy,  velvety.  'People  often  admire  that 
dog  (a  black  one) ;  he  has  a  plushy  sort  of  coat/    J.  F.  C." 

See  Bushel  for  speaker. 

Cotg,^  "  PelttckCy  shag,  plush." 

Thus  the  expression  plushy^  as  expressive  of  a  longer  pile 
or  nap  than  vdvety,  as  applied  to  a  dog's  fur,  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 

"Pbespibation  for  *  perspiration.'  *He  gets  into  such  a 
prespiration  when  he  sleeps/  Wife  of  a  labourer,  about  40 
to  50,  bom,  I  believe,  at  Beer,  but  resident  nearly  all  her  life 
in  Teignmouth. — January  17th,  1883. 

"  The  habitual  use  here,  as  presevere  for  persevere,  and  pre- 
ambulator  for  perambulator ;  both  habitual.    W.  C.  L." 

The  transposition  of  r  with  a  preceding  or  following  vowel 
is  one  of  the  commonest  features  of  Western  speech. 

''  To  Bame  =  to  stretch.  '  Missus  is  walking  in  the  garden 
to  rame  her  legs.'    J.  F.  C." 

For  speaker  see  Bushel. 

This  word  is  usually  spelt  ream  (see  Web^  Hal.\  but  is 
always  pronounced  in  the  West  as  above,  to  rhyme  with 
tam£.  A  tapering  instrument  used  by  mechanics  to  enlarge 
holes  in  wood  or  metal  is  always  called  a  reamer. 

*'  Beab  =  mocking,  hooting ;  sounded  as  '  reer.'  A  female, 
native  of  Ottery  St.  Msury,  probable  age  about  45,  spoke  of 
being  foUowed  by  a  drunken  woman,  who  '  reared  along  the 
street  after  me.'    (HaUiwell.}— October,  1882.    K  D." 

This  is  quite  different  from  to  rea^  in  Trans.  Devon,  Assoc 
Fourth  Beport,  1881,  and  ia  probably  heard  only  in  DeTon* 
shire  in  this  sense. 


A 
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"  Eeigning.  On  11th  October,  1882,  a  labourer,  about  28 
years  of  age,  and  residing  in  the  parish  of  Lydford,  said 
to  me,  'Do  you  know,  sir,  is  there  a  comet  reigning?' 
F.  H.  F." 

This  is,  of  course,  a  survival  of  the  old  belief  in  astrology, 
or  the  "  ruling  of  the  planets," 

Every  plant,  according  to  Culpepper,  is  under  the  dominion 
of  one  of  the  planets.  Thus  pf  the  Lesser  Celandine  he  says, 
"It  is  under  the  dominion  of  Mars. — Culpepper's  Complete 
Herbal^  p.  118. 

The  planets  visible  at  any  time  are  always  said  to  reign,  in 
astrological  parlance. 

**  Scad  =  a  shower.  An  old  man,  native  of  Hemyock : 
'  Good  morning,  William ;  is  it  going  to  rain  V  *  Only  a  bit 
of  a  scad,  I  count.'— May  3rd,  1883.     F.  T.  E" 

"  Scat  for  *  scattered.'  '  I  scat  (perfect)  them  about.'  Ser- 
vant maid,  about  30,  resident  in  Teignmouth,  native  of 
Ipplepen.— Nov.  25th,  1882.     W.  C.  L." 

This  form,  common  also  in  Somerset,  seems  to  be  archaic. 
It  implies  rather  more  than  merely  to  scatter ;  i,e,  to  dash  or 
throw  violently.     See  Hal, 

Skeat  says,  "Though  rather  a  late  word,  it  is  certainly 
English,  and  the  suffix  er  is  frequentative;  the  base  is  skat.'* 
Compare  shatter,  which  is  a  weakened  form  of  scatter, 

"  SiFE  for  *  sigh.'  '  Don't  'ee  sife  so.'  Wife  of  mariner,  about 
50,  born  and  resident  in  Teignmouth. — December  14th,  1882. 
Of  very  common  use  here.     W.  C.  L." 

See  Hal.    This  is  very  common  in  Somerset. 

"  Slipper  for  *  slippery.'  It 's  very  slipper  now.'  A  cab- 
driver,  about  50,  a  native  of  Dawlish,  but  resident  some  time 
in  Teignmouth. — December  9th,  1882.  Of  very  common 
occurrence  here.     W.  C.  L." 

Final  y  of  literary  English  is  often  dropped.  Compare  car 
for  carry,  guar  for  quarry, 

"  Skouce  (verb  transitive),  rhymes  with  *  house '=  to  scam- 
per, to  hack,  to  ride  hard  with  little  care.  A  farmer  of 
Alphington  (see  Unheal),  speaking  of  young  horses,  said  to 
me,  *  There 's  more  young  'osses  a-spoiled  wi'  being  a-skouced 
about  than  ever  anybody  wid  believe.' — December  21st,  1882. 
F.  T.  E." 
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"Sprawls  (substantive),  rhymes  with  ' calls '  =  chippings 
or  splinters  of  bricks,  stones,  or  wood.  A  mason,  about  30, 
at  Culmstock,  speaking  of  a  wall,  said,  '  I  can  key  'un  up 
tight  enough  wi'  sprawls/— May  2nd,  1883.     F.  T.  E." 

"  Stickle  =  stifif  or  upright.  *  That  coping  is  too  stickle.' 
A  well-to-do  tradesman,  about  60,  native  of  St.  Marychurch, 
used  this  expression  in  my  presence  on  August  2nd,  1882.  He 
meant  that  the  coping  was  made  at  too  acute  an  angle.  P.  Q.  K.'* 

The  precise  meaning  is  steep.  We  speak  constantly  of  a 
stidde-roof,  of  a  stickle-river,  &c.  Sticklepath  is  the  name  of 
places  both  in  Devon  and  Somerset.  A  stickle  in  a  stream 
or  river  is  a  part  where,  owing  to  the  gradient,  the  water  runs 
shallow  and  rapidly. 

"  Strake,  rhymes  with  *  rake '  =  straight.  A  farmer,  about 
60,  native  of  Hemyock,  said  to  me,  \  Must'n  look  vor  no  profit, 
sure,  these  times;  'tis  so  much  as  farmers  can  do  to  keep 
things  strake.'— AprU  21st,  1883.     F.  T.  E." 

"  Strob  =  strip.  A  village  politician  in  South  Devon  de- 
fended the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  on  the  ground  that 
otherwise  *  there  'd  be  nothin*  but  rubbin'  and  strubbin'/ 
rub  =  rob.     J.  F.  C." 

See  Strubb.     Trans,  D&oon,  Assoc,  Fifth  Eeport,  1882. 

♦'  Stuckit  =  compact.  W.  H.,  aged]  45,  born  and  bred  in 
the  South  Hams,  spoke  of  himself  as  preferring  *  they  stuckit 
plants  to  the  ones  that  grow  so  romantic-like,' — April,  1881. 
J.  F.  C." 

"Tell  for  'talk.'  'He  tells  a  great  deal  in  his  sleep,' 
Labourer's  wife,  about  30  to  35,  born  and  resident  in  Teign- 
mouth.  Of  common  use  amongst  the  labouring  classes. — 
July  15th,  1882.     W.  C.  L." 

This  use  is  very  common  in  Somerset.  "  Do  not  talk  such 
nonsense,"  is  always,  "  Don't  tell  up  such  stuflf." 

"  Tetchy  =  captious,  irritable.  '  Her 's  a  main  tetchy  old 
thing ;  her  is  now,  mind.'  Labourer  at  Culmstock,  about  40. 
—January  22nd,  1883.     F.  T.  E." 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  completely  the  lexicographers 
have  gone  wrong  upon  this  word,  and  how  the  dialect  has  re- 
mained pure,  while  the  literary  language  has  become  corrupt 
in  confounding  it  with  totbch. 
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Johnson  says.  **  Touchy  (from  toitch),  peevish." 

Webster,  "  Totichy  (vulgarly  techy  or  tetchy),  peevish." 

Skeat,  however,  says  it  is  '^  doubtless  often  used  as  if  de- 
rived from  touch,  but  really  is  a  corruption  of  tetchy.*' 

Since  the  publication  of  Skeat's  EtymologiccU  Dictionary, 
the  word  has  come  back  in  its  old  and  true  form;  thus, 
"The  mouses  who  a/re  anistantly  selfish,  often  tettJiiy,  and 
occcbdonally  credtUous,  hU  are  never  fickle'* — Spectator,  January 
13th,  1883,  p.  42. 

See  Exmoor  Scolding,  Eug.  Dial  Soc.  1879,  p.  159. 

Prompt  Parv.  has  "  TeteJCe,  or  maner  of  wndycyone.  Mos 
condicio." 

"A  chyldis  tatches  in  playe  shewe  playnlye  whod  they  means" 
(moi*es  pueri  inter  ludendum). — Horman. 

"  Oflfritise,  crafty  and  deceytful  taches." — Elyot. 
**  Of  the  maners,  taches,  and  condydouns  of  houndes^ 

Master  of  Game,  Sloane  MS.  3501,  c.  xL 

''  SUh  all  children  be  tached  vrUh  euill  mann^rsJ* 

Piers  Ploivman,  B  9,  146,  ed.  Skeat,  E.  E  T.  Soc. 

''Alle  ]>yse  ar  teches  &  tokenes  •  to  trow  upon  iet, 
&  wUtnesse  of  ]>at  wykked  werk!* 
Alliterative  Poems,  1360,  Destruction  of  Sodom,  1.  1049. 

"And  to  hisfadris  maneris  enclyne. 
And  wikkid  tacchis  and  vices  eschewe,*' 

OccUfve  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  279. 

"It  is  a  tacche  of  a  devouryng  hounde 
To  resseyve  superjluytd  and  do  excesse" 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  16,  f.  157  (HaUiwdl). 

Bailey's  Dictionary  has  tech  for  touch,  marked  as  old.  Coles 
has  *'  Titchy,  morosus,  difficilis.  To  be  titdiy,  asperibus  mori- 
bus  esse." 

" Duchess.  A  grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me; 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy" 

Shakspere,  Richard  III,  act.  iv.  sc.  4. 

"  Troilus.  /  cannot  come  to  Cressid  but  by  Pandar  ; 
And  he  *s  as  tetchy  to  be  woo*d  to  woo. 
As  she  is  stubbom-choMe  against  all  suit.'* 

Shakspere,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  L  sa  1. 

''Tache:  £  A  spot,  stain,  blemish;  mole,  naturail  marks; 
also  a  reproach,  disgrace,  disreputation,  blot  tmto  a  wain's  good 
name." — Cotgra/i^e. 
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**  TlTSUM  =  the  plant  Hypericum  aridrascBmum.  A  game- 
keeper, living  at  Cnlmstoc^  said  to  me,  of  a  bosh  growing  in 
a  wood  at  Huisli  Champflower, '  We  always  ccdls  it  titsom, 
but  I  reckon  'tidn  the  proper  name  o'  it.' — October  3rd,  1882. 
F.  T.  £."     Galled  in  other  parts  of  England  trUsan. 

French  totUesaine  (heal-all),  still  applied  to  the  same  plant 

«  Took'd  for  *  taken.'  *  Its  that  there  stuff  what  they  've 
been  and  took'd  down  in  the  church.'  A  girl  of  about  10, 
resident  in  Teignmbuth — January  16th,  1883.    W.  0.  L." 

Another  wec^  inflection  added  to  a  strong  form  in  the  past 
participle  of  a  verb.    See  Droved. 

'*  Trade = stuff.  '  Bakin'  trade '  is  the  name  usually  given 
to  dry  bracken,  &c.,  that  is,  useful  for  baking  purposes,  on  an 
open  hearth.    J.  F.  0." 

See  Second  and  Fifth  Eeports  Trans,  Devon  Assoc.  1878-82. 

"  TBADE=used  as  a  rash  or  eruption.  Sounded  as  *  traad.' 
The  wife  of  a  farmer  in  Widecombe-in-the-Moor,  native  of 
an  adjoining  parish,  age  about  38,  speaking  of  the  appearance 
of  an  eruption  or  rash  on  the  person  of  a  member  of  her 
feunily,  said,  *  She  'd  got  a  trade  come  out  over  her.' — October, 
1882.     R.  D." 

"Truff,  rhymes  with  *puff'=a  fish  found  in  the  Dart,  I 
believe  a  grilse.  At  Totnes  a  labourer,  standing  on  the  bridge, 
said  to  me,  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  as  to  the  salmon  fishery, 
*  They  *ve  a-catch't  a  little  truff  's  momin'  but  nothiu'  else' — 
July  28th,  1880.    F.T.E." 

**  Two-DOxmiiE  =  bent  together  almost  as  if  the  extremities 
were  made  to  meet.  At  our  Board  of  Guardians  yesterday,  a 
woman  from  Eockbeare,  aged  63,  applied  for  relief  for  her 
husband,  who,  she  said,  was  75,  and  quite  two-double. — Aug. 
2nd,  1879.    A.H." 

Hal,  has  "two-double." 

This  is  a  very  common  phrase  throughout  the  West.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  means  two  or  to.  The  latter  is  the  most 
probable,  inasmuch  as  it  is,  first,  more  archaic,  and  second, 
more  in  accordance  with  common-sense.  A  thing  in  two  im- 
plies that  it  is  in  separate  parts,  while  it  is  far-fetched  to 
assert  that  in  this  case  the  tu?o  signifies  that  the  bending  is 
so  great  that  the  tvH)  ends  meet  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
abundant  testimony  that  the  prefix  to  had  the  force  of  com- 
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pletely  or  altogether ;  hence  to-dovhle  would  mean  completely 
doubled.     Comp.  Judges  ix.  53,  ''And  all  to  brake  his  skull/' 

" Unheal  =s to  uncover;  pronounced  'onhale;*  rhymes 
with  'whale.'  A  farmer,  aged  about  56,  long  resident  in 
Alphington  parish,  said  to  me, '  The  pheasants  do  come  and 
unheal  my  corn  ricks.'— December  21st,  1882.     F.  T.  E." 

"  A  Start  Bay  fisherman  said  of  certain  rocks  exposed  at 
low -water,  'They'm  haled  up  now,  but  they'll  be  unhaled 
afore  long.'     Cf.  A.  S.  Eden,  hell,  shedl.     J.  F.  C." 

"  Vellum-brock'd = ruptured.  *  Can't  rear  'n ;  he 's  vellum- 
brock'd '  (o  as  in  *  rock ') ;  i.e.  we  cannot  rear  him ;  he  is 
ruptured.  Such  was  the  reason  given,  in  November,  1882, 
by  a  substantial  farmer,  residing  in  the  parish  of  Widecombe- 
in-the-Moor,  on  remarking  it  was  a  pity  to  have  killed  so 
small  and  promising  a  pig — a  pig  of  about  two  months  old. 
On  further  enquiry  of  the  farmer  I  ascertained  that '  vellum- 
brock'd'  signified  ruptured,  and  was  only  applied  to  male 
pigs.  The  rupture  was  of  the  film  or  membrane  between  the 
bowel  and  extremities,  which,  being  ruptured,  prevented  the 
usual  treatment,  and  necessitated  piggy's  death.     E.  W." 

This  form  of  rupture  is  extremely  common,  and  though 
chiefly  found  in  barrow  pigs,  is  not  exclusively  so,  nor  is  it 
by  any  means  fatal.  Since  receiving  Prebendary  Wolfe's 
report  I  have  seen  a  fine  pig  badly  "vellum-brokt,"  but  with- 
out seeming  to  get  on  any  worse  than  others.  The  dairyman 
who  showed  it  to  me  said  he  had  often  had  sows  the  same; 
It  is  sometimes  caused  by  young  pigs  feeding  out  of  a  trough 
too  high  for  them,  by  which  means  too  great  pressure  is  put 
upon  the  abdomen.  Another  form  of  rupture,  but  which  is 
also  called  "  vellum-brokt "  (film-broken),  is  often  found  in 
sheep,  especially  ewes.    F.  T.  E. 

"  Wapsy  =  cross.  A  woman,  born  and  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kingsbridge,  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  asking  her 
daughter  a  certain  question, '  I  reckon  her  'd  be  wapsy  with 
me.'— August,  1882.    J.  F.  C." 

This  is  waspish,  snappish.  Wapsy  is  the  usual  form  in 
Somerset 

"  Washen  for  '  washed.'  '  Her  head  was  as  wet  as  if  you  'd 
washen  it.'  A  young  woman,  a  labourer's  wife,  a  resident  in 
Teignmouth.— January  9th,  1883.     W.  C.  L." 
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This  labourer's  wife  must  have  come  from  or  have  lived  in 
the  North.    The  form  washen  is  not  West-country. 

"  WoRDLE  =  world ;  rhymes  with  '  hurdle.'  A  farmer  (see 
unheal)  said  in  my  presence,  •  What 's  all  the  wordle,  nif  a 
man  can't  injoy  's  zul  ?'— December  21st,  1882.    F.  T.  K" 

This  is  the  common  form  in  Someraet,  and  moreover  is  an 
ancient  one.  It  is  conmion  to  transpose  I  and  d  after  r,  and 
also  to  insert  d  between  r  and  /,  as  in  girdl  for  girl,  purdl  for 
purl,  Chardles  for  Charles,  &c. 

"  J?e  child  wax  and  wel  i}?e3 .  for  hit  moste  nede 
Lute  3eme  he  nom  to  ]>e  wordle  to  alle  godnisse  he  drou3." 
Bobt.  of  Gloucester, "  Life  of  St.  Dunstan,"  1.  29  (a.d.  1298). 

"Lhord  y-blyssed  by  ]>o  ]>et  wonyej?  in  jjyne  house  in 
wordles  of  wordles  "  (i,e.  in  saecula  saeculorum). — Aycubite  of 
Invryt,  Ed.  Morris,  "  Sermon  on  Matthew,  1.  200. 

"  Yark  =  lively,  *  Oh,  he 's  a  yark  little  thing !'  Common 
in  the  South  Hams.  Query,  Measure  for  Measure,  *  You  shall 
find  me  yare.'    J.  F.  C." 

For  speaker  see  Bushel.  This  is  no  doubt  the  old  word  yare. 

"  And  gret  tempest  began  to  rise. 
That  gert  the  schipmen  sar  grise. 
Thai  wakned  Crist,  and  said  yare. 
Help  us,  Lauerd,  for  we  forfare." 

English  Metrical  Homilies,  ed.  J.  Small,  p.  134  (a.d.  1330). 

"  Sir  )7ai  said,  J?at  sal  be  yare 
Quen  )7ai  went  on  }>air  wai  to  far." 

Cursor  Mundi,  "  Visit  of  the  Wise  Men,"  L  107,  ed.  Morris 
(AJ).  1320). 

Shakespeare  uses  the  word  frequently  in  the  sense  of  quick. 
See  Tempest,  act  i.  scene  1 ;  Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.  scene  4 ; 
Measure  for  Mea^sure,  act  iv.  scene  2;  ArUony  and  Cleopatra, 
act  iii.  in  three  places.     See  Nares, 

This  points  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  learc,  ready,  prepared,  having 
the  same  relation  to  learc-ian,  that  3taro,  learw  (in  Middle 
Eng.  yare),  has  to  learw-ian.  Cf.  ^tarcung-doele, "  yarking-day," 
preparation-day,  i,e.  Good-Friday,  so  translated  in  Tyndale's 
version  of  Matthew  xxvii.  62.  Cranmer  seems  the  first  to 
have  translated  this  literally,  "j?%e  daye  of  preparinge'* 

"  Da  on  )7am  forman  3earcung-dae3e." — Anglo-Saocon  Oospels, 
Matt,  xxvi  17  (a.d.  1000). 
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"  ]>o  hit  olpev  ne  mi3te  be  •  eVper  in  is  side 

Conseilede  &  3arkede  horn  *  bataile  uor  to  abide." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  "Will.  Conq."  1.  91  (a.d.  1272). 

"  )7at  schal  halde  in  heritage,  )?at  y  haf  men  yark." — JEarly 
Eng.  Alliterative  Poems,  1.  652  (a.d.  1325). 

"  He  )7at  3iueth,  3eldeth,  and  3arketh  hym  to  reste." — Lang- 
land,  "  Piers  Plowman,"  B.  pass.  vii.  1.  80  (a.d.  1377). 

"When  he  [the  cobbler]  was  yerking  of  his  shoes." — Tinker 
of  Tui^ey,  44  (a.d.  1630). 


SIXTH   EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON 
DEVONSHIRE  FOLK-LORE. 

Sixth  Report  of  the.  Committee — consisting  of  Mr.  P.  F.  S. 
Amery,  Mr,  O,  Doe,  Mr.  R.  Dijmond,  Rev.  W.  Harpley, 
Mr.  P.  Q.  Karkeek,  and  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe — for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  notes  on  Devonshire  Folk-Lore. 

Edited  by  G.  Doe,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 
(Read  at  Ezmouth,  August,  1883.) 


Your  Committee  regret  that,  from  various  unavoidable  causes, 
they  have  been  prevented  for  two  years  from  making  their 
usual  Report.  They  have  now,  however,  the  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent another  instalment  of  contributions  collected  since  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  Totnes,  and  they  trust  to  be 
able  in  future  to  continue  their,  reports  without  intermission. 
The  contributor  s  name  is  appended  to  each  note. 

G.  Doe,  Secretary. 

I.    CHARMS   OR  MEDICAL  SUPERSTITIONS. 

A  Cure  for  Red  Milk  in  Cows,  supposed  to  he  caused  hy 
Hedgehogs  sucking  them  when  lying  on  the  ground. — Milk  them 
through  the  spring  of  a  pair  of  sheep-shears. 

J.  H.  Penhale,  Torrington, 

My  father  says  he  has  often  met  with  "  care  "  or  mountain 
ash  round  the  necks  of  animals  ill.  This  is  beUeved  to  pre- 
vent them  from  getting  worse.  J.  H.  Penhale. 

A  horse  struck  with  mountain-ash  never  gets  fat. 

J.  H.  Penhale. 

A  Cure  for  Warts,  given  to  me  hy  a  farm  labourer,  redding 
at  St.  Oiles-in-the-  Wood. — Hold  a  mole  in  the  hand  affected, 
and  make  its  nose  bleed,  keeping  it  in  the  hand  till  it  is  dead. 

J.  H.  Penhale. 

G  2 
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A  Cure  for  Udder-ill  (Mammitis),  front  Bradworthy, — 
Allow  a  mole  to  die  in  the  hand,  and  afterwards  strike  the 
udder  with  the  same.  This  is  beneficial  for  human  subjects 
also.  J.  H.  Penhalk 

A  Cure  for  Stye  in  the  Eye,  given  to  me  by  my  father. — 
Take  a  cat  (if  for  a  man  a  male,  and  if  for  a  woman  a  female), 
and  strike  the  eye  with  its  tail.  J.  H.  Pen  hale. 

Charm  for  Erysipelas, — It  is  some  eight  years  since  I  ob- 
tained the  following  charm  for  erysipelas  from  an  old  dame, 
reputed  to  have  performed  many  cures  by  its  aid  at  Ashbur- 
ton.  I  Was  introduced  to  her  by  a  lady,  to  whom  she  refused 
to  impart  the  secret,  on  the  ground  that  the  efficacy  would  be 
lost  if  the  person  told  were  not  of  the  opposite  sex  to  the 
teller.  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  therefore  that  I  am 
addressing  myself  only  to  the  lady  members  and  friends  of 
the  Association,  since  it  would  be  a  pity  that  a  process  in 
which  I  myself  am  disposed  to  put  a  little  faith  should  lose 
its  value.  Probably  I  need  not  specify  what  I  regard  as  the 
operative  part  of  the  "  charm."  My  instructions  were  literally 
^s  follows : 

"  Name  the  person's  name.     Then  say, 

"  Erysipelas  I  see  ! 

"  Erysipelas  I  find  ! 

"  With  the  red  cow's  milk,  and  a  white  thorn,  and  the  black 
yolk  wool. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Amen. 

"  Then  the  place  should  be  *  struck '  five  or  seven  times.  This 
may  be  repeated  twice  a  day.  [The  striking  is  with  the  red  cow's 
milk.] 

"  It  may  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  in  addition  to  being 
struck  with  red  cow's  milk,  *  seven  sorts  of  trade'  may  be  rubbed  in." 

On  enquiry  at  the  chemist's  where  the  "seven  sorts  of 
trade  "  was  procured,  I  learnt  that  it  was  soap  liniment. 

E.  N.  Worth. 

From  the  Exeter  Gazette  Daily  Telegram,  July  17th,  1879 : 

^^Superstition  in  Exeter. — An  application  was  made  to  the  magis- 
trates sitting  at  the  Guildhall  yesterday  by  Mrs.  Endacott,  living 
in  Pancras  Lane.  She  stated  that  on  the  previous  evening  her  son, 
five  years  of  age,  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  belonging  to  Mr.  Tuck, 
refreshment-house  keeper,  of  Paul  Street,  and  she  applied  that  the 
Bench  should  order  the  animal  to  be  destroyed,  believing  that  if  it 
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were  killed  her  child  would  he  out  of  danger.  She  had  taken  her 
boy  to  the  hospital,  where  the  wound  had  been  cauterised,  and  he 
was  now  an  out-patient  of  that  institution. — The  Bench  pointed 
out  that  it  was  mere  superstition  to  belieye  that  the  death  of  the 
dog  would  ensure  the  child's  life. — The  applicant  asserted  her  belief 
in  the  remedy,  and  said  that  she  was  not  alone  in  the  belief,  but 
that  many  others  shared  it,  and  had  advised  her  to  t;  ke  steps  in  the 
matter.  She,  however,  did  not  ask  for  a  summons  agianst  Mr.  Tuck 
for  keeping  a  ferocious  dog,  and  the  magistrates  intimated  that  un- 
less that  course  were  adopted  they  could  take  no  action  in  the 
matter.**  R  Dymond,  Exeter. 

Early  in  January  of  the  present  year  I  was  visiting  one  of 
my  poor  parishioners,  who  was  suffering  from  bad  breasts 
after  her  recent  confinement.  To  soothe  her  pain  I  suggested 
that  hot  fomentations,  and  some  other  simple  remedies,  might 
prove  beneficial.  She  exclaimed,  "Lor,  sir,  these  beant  no 
good ;  I  've  a  tried  'em  all !  There  be  only  wan  thing  that 
'all  cure  me,  but  I  sim  I  can't  take  it."  "What  is  that ?"  I 
asked.  "  Well,  sur,  they  tells  me  I  must  catch  two  woodlice, 
and  eat  'em  alive;  for  that  they  be  a  sartin  cure  for  breast-ill." 
I  was  somewhat  startled  by  the  announcement  of  this,  to  me, 
very  novel  medicine,  and  I  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  poor 
woman  from  swallowing  so  unsavoury  a  mess.  She  told  me 
however,  a  few  days  afterwards,  that  she  had  not  been  able 
to  endure  her  pain  any  longer.  "  But,"  she  said,  "  I  was  a 
forced  to  try  the  woodlice,  sur ;  they  was  mortal  nasty ;  I 
feel'd  'em  a  crawlin'  down  my  droat,  but  they  've  a  done  me 
a  sight  of  good,  ees  to  be  sure."     She  was  getting  well. 

W.  Harpley,  May  31st,  1882. 

Cure  for  Whooping  Cough. — Early,  while  the  dew  is  on  the 
ground,  turn  a  sheep  away  from  the  place  where  it  has  been 
sleeping,  and  lay  the  child,  face  downward,  on  the  spot.  A 
labourer's  wife  gave  this  as  an  almost  certain  cure  from  her 
own  experience,  adding,  however,  that  she  had  "  faith,"  and 
spoke  of  it  as  one  that  had  been  often  used  by  farmers'  wives 
in  the  neighbourhood,  sheep  being  .driven  into  the  farmyard 
overnight  for  the  purpose. 

She  recommended  an  infusion  of  petals  of  the  common 
marigold*  as  excellent  for  "keepincj  out"  measles. 

Miss  Wright,  Exraouth,  1877. 

The  following  cure  for  bites  of  snakes  and  stings  from  all 

♦  Calendula  officinalis,  well  known  as  a  homoeopathic  remedy  for  exter- 
nal use. 
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kinds  of  insects  was  given  to  me  in  all  sincerity  by  a  respect- 
able farmer  living  near  Torrington : 

The  place  affected  must  be  "  struck  "  three  times  with  nine 
shoots  of  "  halse  "  twigs,  the  operator  repeating  **  three  times 
in  a  breath  "  the  first  verse  of  the  68th  Psalm,  from  the  ver- 
sion by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins : 

"  Let  God  arise,  and  then  His  foes, 
His  enemies,  for  tear  shall  run." 

My  informant  stated  that  he  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
thus  operating,  but  said  that  it  would  be  no  good  for  me  to 
attempt  it ;  for  he  could  see  I  did  not  believe  in  its  efficacy, 
faith,  it  appears,  being  the  most  important  element  in  the 
cure.  George  M.  Doe. 

II.   WITCHCRAFT. 

A  man  in  the  employ  of  a  farmer,  of  Swimbridge,  says  that 
his  former  master  lost  a  number  of  yearlings,  and  thought  they 
had  been  ill- wished.  The  supposed  witch  passed  through  the 
yard  when  he  (the  man)  drove  a  nail  through  the  track  of  the 
witch,  who  became  lame  the  next  day,  and  continued  so  ever 
after.    The  man  assures  me  that  this  is  true. 

J.  H.  Penhale. 

From  the  EMter  Gazette^  July  8th,  1881 : 

^^Superstition  in  Oitei'y  St  Mary, — ^Scratching*  a  ^Doctor J — 
Yesterday  an  amusing  assault  case  came  before  the  Hon.  Major 
Addington,  Colonel  Darnell,  Captain  Bartelott,  and  W.  E.  Coleridge, 
Esq.,  at  the  Ottery  St.  Mary  Police  Court.  The  complainant  was 
William  Henry  Hillman,  living  at  Furzebrook,  Ottery,  and  the 
defendant  a  farmer's  son,  named  Thomas  Parsons,  living  at  Harp- 
ford.  The  defendant  was  summoned  for  assaulting  the  complainant 
on  the  27th  June.  The  court  was  crowded  during  the  hearing  of 
the  case.  Prosecutor  stated  that  on  the  day  named  defendant 
passed  by  his  house  at  Furzebrook,  and  after  a  short  conversation 
about  a  building  close  by  which  he  (witness)  was  having  erected, 
defendant  said,  *  How  much  will  you  take  me  in  hand  again  for  1  * 
Mr.  Coleridge :  What  did  he  mean  by  that  1 — ^Witness :  Give  him 
some  medicine. — Mr.  Coleridge :  Are  you  a  doctor  ? — Witness :  I 
am  a  herbal  doctor. — Mr.  Coleridge  :  What  do  you  mean  by  that  1 
— Witness :  Herbs.  Witness,  continuing  his  statement,  said  that 
he  told  defendant  he  ought  to  have  remained  under  his  care  when 
he  came  to  him  first.  Ultimately  defendant  said,  '  I  will  pay  you 
what  you  charge  me,'  and  witness  said,  *That  will  be  lOs,,'  where- 
upon defendant  caught  witness  by  the  hand  and  cut  it  with  a  knife, 
at  the  same  time  hitting  him  down  with  a  blow  on  his  forehead. 
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Defendant  said  he  did  it  because  he  (witness  had  *  injured '  him, 
and  witness  replied  that  he  had  not  injured  him  nor  anybody  else. 
Mr.  Cloleridge :  What  did  he  mean  by  saying  you  had  injured  him? 
— Witness :  Perhaps  he  will  explain  that  himself.  (A  Voice : 
Witchcraft) — ^Defendant  said  that  someone  had  said  that  I  had 
hurted  him. — ^Mr.  Coleridge :  What  did  the  remark  concerning  the 
10s.  mean? — ^Witness :  Defendant  came  to  me  and  said  he  was  ill, 
and  that  he  had  been  recommended  to  come  to  me  to  be  cured.  1 
charged  him  10s.  for  that,  and  when  he  came  again  1  told  him  I 
wanted  lOs.  more. — Colonel  Darnell :  To  undertake  the  case  again? 
— Witness:  Yes,  sir. — Mr.  Coleridge:  What  was  the  10s.  for? — 
Witness :  For  herb  medicines. — ^Ir.  Coleridge :  Why  did  you  give 
him  herb  medicines? — ^Witness:  Because  he  was  ilL — Colonel 
Darnell :  What  was  the  matter  with  him  ? — Witness :  I  think  it 
was  indigestion. — Mr.  Coleridg^e :  I  never  knew  that  you  were  a 
doctor  before? — ^Witness:  I  have  been  a  doctor  for  years. — Mr. 
Coleridge  :  It  is  rather  risky  unless  you  know  what  you  are  doing. 
— ^Defendant,  upon  being  asked  whether  he  had  any  question  to 
ask  witness,  said  that  he  did  not  cut  him  with  a  kiufe.  Witness 
had  *  swindled '  him,  and  he  had  simply  *  scratched  him.'  (Defend- 
ant here  handed  to  the  Bench  a  piece  of  wood  made  as  a  dart,  and 
said  that  that  was  what  he  scratched  him  with.)  Defendant,  con- 
tinuing, said  that  witness  had  '  swindled '  him  and  his  father  out 
of  many  pounds,  and  instead  of  doing  them  good  had  done  them 
harm. — Mr.  Coleridge :  Then  why  go  to  him  again  ? — ^Defendant : 
He  has  been  doing  us  injuries  up  to  the  time  I  scratched  him. — 
Mr.  Coleridge :  What  injuries  do  you  complain  of? — Defendant :  I 
went  to  witness  because  I  was  ill,  and  I  had  been  told  he  could 
cure  me. — Mr.  Coleridge :  What  did  you  tell  him  was  the  matter 
with  you  ? — Defendant :  I  don't  know.  He  has  done  me  injuries, 
and  I  was  advised  to  *  scratch*  him,  and  was  told  that  then  I 
should  be  all  right. — Mr.  Coleridge :  What  did  you  pay  those 
parties  who  advised  you  to  do  it  ? — Defendant :  Very  little,  sir.  I 
was  told  by  certain  parties  that  if  I  *  scratched '  him  I  should  feel 
better.  I  did  so,  and  felt  better  directly. — Mr.  Coleridge :  Were 
you  benefited  ? — Defendant :  Yes,  sir ;  I  felt  better  directly. — Mr. 
Coleridge:  What  did  they  tell  you  was  the  matter  with  you? — 
Defendant :  They  told  me  that  if  I  *  scratched '  him,  and  simply 
fetched  blood,  I  should  be  benefited. — Defendant  called  his  father, 
Robert  Parsons,  who  stated  that  he,  his  wife,  and  son  had  been  ill, 
and  consequently  he  went  to  Hillman  (the  prosecutor),  and  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter  with  them.  Hillman,  after  *  looking  at 
his  book,'  said  that  they  were  *  hurted,'  and  that  a  neighbour  by 
the  name  of  Preston  had  *  hurted '  them.  Witness  asked  Hillman 
whether  he  could  do  them  any  good,  and  he  replied,  *  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  neglected  it  too  long,  but  I  will  try  to  do  what 
I  can  if  you  pay  me.'  He  was  paid,  when  they  had  some  pills  and 
*  nasty  stuff.'     They  did  not  know  how  to  take  it.      They  told 
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Hillman  that  the  stuff  had  done  them  no  good,  and  he  then  said 
it  was  a  hard  job  to  get  over ;  it  must  take  time.  Witness  let 
prosecutor  have  a  pistol,  a  silver  watch,  £3,  some  butter,  some 
potatoes,  and  all  that  he  could  raise;  but  he  was  not  one  *  halfpenny 
better  for  it'  He  had  only  been  to  Hillman  once,  but  his  son  had 
been  to  him  several  times,  and  took  things  to  him.  He  (witness) 
knew  nothing  about  the  *  scratch.' — Mr.  Coleridge  :  How  did  you 
feel  after  the  *  scratch '  1 — Witness  :  It  has  not  made  me  feel  any 
different.  If  I  want  any  good  I  must  'scratch'  him  myself,  I 
think. — This  was  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  on  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Bench  retired  for  twenty  minutes. — Upon  coming  into 
court  the  Chairman  said  that  the  Bench  had  no  doubt  that  the 
assault  had  been  committed;  but  they  were  of  opinion  that  the 
defendant  did  not  intend  to  seriously  injure  the  prosecutor.  Taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  defendant  would  be  fined  £1,  includ- 
ing the  costs.  The  Chairman  said  it  was  evident  that  the  assault 
had  arisen  out  of  a  most  unfortunate  and  superstitious  belief  that 
existed  in  that  part  of  the  country  that  the  defendant  had  been' 
what  was  termed  *  overlooked.'  Unfortunately  that  belief  was  ex- 
ceedingly prevalent,  and  the  Bench  were  sorry  to  find  that  it  was 
so.  The  belief  was  utterly  groundless,  and  could  not  be  too  strongly 
reprobated.  The  defendant  paid  the  fine,  exclaiming,  '  He  is  a  bad 
veller,  and  I  am  many  pounds  the  worse  for  it.' "     R  Dymond. 

III.    GENERAL  FOLK-LORE. 

The  Millhrooh  May-day  Ship, — The  earliest  May-day  cele- 
bration to  attract  my  notice,  in  my  native  town  of  Devon  port, 
was  the  carrying  of  the  "ship  garland,"  which  used  to  be 
brought  from  the  little  village  of  Millbrook,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  which  was  always  eagerly  looked  for  by  the  young- 
sters. There  is  no  special  connection  between  ships  and 
floral  festivities,  and  of  late  years  I  have  made  enquiries  into 
the  origin  of  this  curious  phase  of  May-day  customs.  The 
ship,  as  I  recollect  it  first,  was  a  large  and  handsome  model 
of  a  man-of-war,  full  rigged,  and  perhaps  five  to  six  feet  long, 
resting  on  a  perfect  sea  of  flowers,  and  carried  on  a  frame 
shoulder  high  by  four  men,  while  the  customary  "  tub-drum 
and  wry-necked  fife  "  went  before,  and  collectors  of  the  "  gar- 
land money,"  bedecked  with  flowers,  formed  a  kind  of  body- 
guard. Practically  the  same  party  came  year  after  year, 
and  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  permanent  character 
about  the  custom.  My  enquiries  have  failed  to  fix  a  time 
when  this  custom  of  ship-carrying  began,  and  so  far  as 
Devonport,  or  Plymouth  Dock,  is  concerned,  the  "memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  As  Dock,  however,  is  a 
mere  infant  of  two  centuries'  growth,  this  would  not  take  ua 
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very  far  back ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  lines 
of  evidence  that  would  make  the  festival  its  present  form  a 
survival  of  very  early  days  indeed.  The  carrying  of  a  ship 
through  the  streets  was  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  in  old  Plymouth.  The 
Beformation  put  an  end  to  the  Corpus  Christi  festival,  but  it 
was  not  a  very  great  change  to  transfer  the  pageant  to  May- 
day, which  continued  to  be  kept  up  with  befitting  ceremonial. 
Moreover  there  are  many  entries  in  the  ancient  Corporation 
records  of  Plymouth  of  payments  to  "companies"  of  per- 
formers— May-day  and  Morrice  dancers  and  others— who 
visited  Plymouth  from  the  neighbouring  parishes  on  days  of 
popular  rejoicing,  to  entertain  and  be  entertained.  And  there 
are  special  entries  of  payments  to  such  parties  from  St. 
Budeaux  and  Stonehouse,  the  connection  of  the  latter  place 
with  Millbrook  being  somewhat  intimate.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  why  a  custom,  given  up  eventually 
in  Puritan  Plymouth,  with  its  go-ahead  ideas,  should  linger 
as  in  old-fashioned  and  Cavalier  Millbrook,  and  its  equally 
anti-Eoundhead  neighbour  Stonehouse,  in  both  of  which  the 
influence  of  the  Edgcumbe  family  was  strong.'  I  have  no 
doubt  therefore  that  the  Millbrook  "ship"  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  ship  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  chief  feature 
in  the  chief  pageant  of  mediaeval  Plymouth ;  and  as  little 
that  the  latter  was  itself  the  survival  of  the  ship-carrying  of 
the  elder  Teutonic  races,  whether  in  honour  of  the  Moon  or 
of  some  other  goddess  is  not  perhaps  quite  certain.  The  early 
Christian  Church,  if  it  could  not  abolish  Pagan  rites  and 
festivals,  adapted  them  to  its  own  purposes.  It  is  easy  to  see 
therefore  how  the  silver  boat  of  the  crescent  moon  became 
the  ship  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  that  the  Millbrook  "garland." 

K.  K  Worth. 

rV.   POPULAR  BELIEFS   AND   SAYINGS. 

Alluding  to  a  woman  who  was  acting  against  the  advice  of 
her  friend,  an  old  lady  present  said,  "Ah  !  she  11  wish  her  cake 
dough  again." 

The  prospects  of  a  young  man,  at  one  time  seeming  most 
prosperous,  had  assumed  quite  a  different  aspect,  owing  to  his 
own  mismanagement,  and  the  change  was  thus  tersely  de- 
scribed, "  So  his  noble  has  turned  to  ninepence." 

I  can  find  no  account  of  the  noble  having  been  made  in 
England  since  Henry  VIIT.  It  was  of  gold,  and  worth  about 
a  guinea.  P.  Q.  Karkeek. 
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A  North  Devon  woman,  lately  speaking  in  this  village 
(Berry  Narbor)  to  me  of  a  lady  about  to  marry  a  person 
younger  than  herself,  she  being  a  widow  of  middle  age,  and 
with  ample  means,  said,  "  She  must  be  outside  of  her  senses." 
This  is  a  new  (to  me)  version  of  "  out  of  one*s  senses." 

J.  M.  Hawker. 

No  heather  broom  must  be  bought  or  brought  into  a  house 
during  May,  or  some  of  the  family  will  be  swept  away. 

Whoever  puts  the  bellows  on  a  table  must  take  them  oflP, 
or  "  there  will  be  a  row  in  the  house  before  night." 

Hawthorns  must  not  be  cut  down,  parsley  transplanted,  or 
a  bed  of  lilies  of  the  valley  made ;  misfortune,  death,  or  re- 
moval would  follow  for  the  family. — Crediton,  1874. 

Miss  Wright. 

Boots  placed  on  a  table  or  chair  must  be  taken  off  by  the 
same  hand.     The  penalty  in  this  case  I  cannot  learn. 

Our  charwoman  turns  her  money  in  her  pocket,  and  curt- 
seys three  times  to  the  new  moon,  and,  though  the  best  of 
tempers,  is  seriously  put  out  if  she  sees  it  for  the  first  time 
through  glass. — Exmouth,  1882. 

That  infants  who  died  unbaptized  were  turned  into  pixies 
was  a  general  belief  in  remote  country  districts,  even  thirty 
years  ago.  Miss  Wright. 

"  Whoever  cuts  dough  with  a  knife 
Will  never  live  happy,  maid,  widow,  or  wife." 

George  M.  Doe. 

My  sister  was  informed,  by  a  lady  living  near  Torrington, 
that  when  there  are  two  new  moons  in  a  month  there  will 
very  soon  be  floods  and  high  winds.         George  M.  Doe. 

The  following  is  from  the  Bideford  Weekly  Gazette  of  the 
28th  November,  1882 : 

^^ Amusing  Occurrence  at  Braunton  Parish  Church. — On  Sun- 
day afternoon,  last  week,  three  christenings  took  place  at  Braunton 
Parish  Church,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  strange  superstitious 
ideas  of  one  of  the  mothers,  what  usually  proves  a  pleasant  and 
interesting  ceremony  gave  rise  to  a  most  unusual  and  peculiar 
incident.  The  good  lady  in  question  objected  to  the  same  water 
being  used  for  the  baptism  of  her  child,  which  had  done  service 
for  its  two  brethren-in-arms,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  *  unlucky  * 
for  three  boys  to  be  baptized  in  the  same  water.     This  singular 
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objection  caused  considerable  astomsbment  to  the  vicar  and  congre- 
gation. The  mother,  however,  produced  some  water,  which  she 
bad  brought  in  a  jug  for  the  purpose,  and  the  ceremony  was  then 
carried  out  according  to  her  wish.'' 

I  took  the  precaution  of  sending  the  extract  to  the  Eev. 
W.  G.  Morcom,  vicar  of  Braunton,  and  he  very  kindly  in- 
formed me  that  the  account  as  given  in  the  Bideford  Weekly 
Gazette  was  quite  correct.  George  M.  Doe. 

The  Wuning  of  the  Moon, — There  is  a  very  great  objection 
amongst  inhabitants  of  this  district  to  performing  certain 
operations  at  this  season,  amongst  which  I  may  mention  the 
cutting  of  a  person's  hair,  and  the  killing  of  pigs,  neither  of 
which  will  be  successful  if  done  during  the  waning  of  the 
moon. 

The  sanguinary  subject  of  pig-killing  brings  to  my  recol- 
lection a  story  told  me  years  ago  by  a  former  servant,  which 
I  recollect  made  a  deep  impression  on  me  at  the  time,  I 
being  then  a  child,  with  ears  always  open  for  a  tale  of  horror. 
She  told  me  how  her  father  one  Good  Friday  tried  to  kill  a 
pig,  notwithstanding  the  traditional  unluckiness  of  the  day ; 
but  in  vain,  as  the  pig  would  not  die,  and  he  was  at  length 
compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt  for  that  day. 

George  M.  Doe. 

It  is  very  commonly  believed  in  this  neighbourhood  that 
the  appearance  of  a  bright  spark  on  the  wick  of  a  burning 
candle  indicates  that  a  letter  will  shortly  arrive  for  the  person 
on  that  side  of  the  candle  where  the  spark  appears.  One  of 
my  informants,  a  lady  of  Torrington,  added  that  the  length  of 
time  before  the  letter  might  be  expected  to  arrive  could  be 
ascertained  by  knocking  the  candlestick  on  the  table  so  as  to 
displace  the  spark.  George  M.  Doe. 


FIFTH   REPORT   OF  THE  BARROW  COMMITTEE. 

Fifth  Repoet  of  the  Comviittee — consisting  of  Mr,  C.  Spence 
Bate,  Mr,  0,  Doe,  Mr.  P.  0,  Hutchinson,  Mr,  E,  ParfM, 
Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  and  Mr.  B.  N.  Worth  (Secretary) 
— to  collect  and  record  facts  relating  to  Barrows  in 
Devonshire,  and  to  take  steps  where  possible  for  their 
investigation. 

Edited  by  R.  N.  Worth,  f.g.s.,  Secretary. 
(Read  at  Ezmouth,  August,  1883.) 


The  Barrow  Committee  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  in 
their  Fifth  Report  a  statement  of  the  results  of  the  explora- 
tion of  three  barrows  at  Berry  Down,  Berrynarbor,  by  theii 
colleague  Mr.  G.  Doe,  as  the  first  instalment  of  their  work  oi 
independent  investigation. 

J.  Brooking  Rowe,  Chairman. 

R.  N.  Worth,  Secretary, 

BERRY  DOWN   BARROWS. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Barrow  Committee  I 
undertook  the  examination  of  some  of  these  barrows,  which 
are  shown  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  and  are  mentioned  in  page 
4  of  the  First  Report  of  the  Committee ;  and  on  the  29th  of 
May  last,  with  the  able  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Treasurer 
Hawker,  Dr.  Slade  King,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Berry,  the  tenant  of 
the  land,  who  had  obtained  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Bassett, 
the  owner,  a  partial  examination  was  made,  the  result  of 
which  convinces  me  that  a  more  searching  exploration  would 
lead  to  more  important  disclosures,  and  induces  me  to  express 
my  earnest  hope  that  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
in  the  work. 

The  barrows  we  examined  are  in  a  large  field,  originally 
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part  of  Berry  Down,  in  the  parish  of  Berrynarbor,  upwards 
of  eijjht  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  commanding  a 
magnificeot  prospect  of  many  miles.  Two  workmen  com- 
menced by  making  a  cutting  into  the  north-west  mound, 
close  to  the  Ilfiacombe  road,  whilst  two  others  proceeded  to 
open  the  south-eastern  mound.  In  the  former  we  only  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  layers  of  fine  clay  streaked  with  charcoal. 

In  the  latter,  which  was  similarly  constructed,  a  few  frag- 
ments of  pottery  were  unearthed  within  a  foot  of  the  surlace, 
and  about  ten  feet  south-west  from  the  centre.  A  careful 
removal  of  the  earth  soon  revealed  a  sepulchral  urn  in  an 
nverted  position,  the  bottom  of  which  had  been  smashed 
;probably  by  the  plough  when  the  field  was  last  broken),  and 
everal  pieces  of  which  were  found  inside,  resting  on  earth, 
mder  which  were  small  fragments  of  burnt  human  bones,  so 
#arped  and  contorted  by  the  action  of  fire  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  identify  them.  Dr.  Slade  King,  however,  informs 
me  that  among  them  there  was  part  of  the  sagittal  suture  of 
a  skull,  with  pieces  of  a  femur,  forearm,  and  ribs.  The  height 
of  the  urn  from  the  mouth  to  the  broken  part  near  the 
bottom  is  16  inches;  ita  diameter,  16  inches  at  the  mouth, 
19  inches  at  its  lai^est  part  (5i  inches  from  the  mouth)  where 
there  are  two  well-formed  handles,  and  12i  inches  at  the 
bottom.  From  the  handles  to  the  mouth  the  urn  is  encircled 
by  about  nine  zigzag  lines,  on  either  side  of  which  are  three 
straight  lines     All  these  lines  were  evidently  produced  by 


the  pressure  on  the  moist  clay  of  a  twisted  cord.  The 
handles  bear  a  zigzag  ornament  of  the  same  description, 
and  the  edge  of  the  mouth,  which  is  carefully  bevelled  on 
the  inner  side,  is  similarly  ornamented  with  straight  lines. 
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The  urn  is  composed  of  coarse  red  clay,  and  appears  to 
have  been  imperfectly  baked.  Its  average  thickness  is  about 
half  an  inch,  the  inner  half  of  which  is  blackened.  Mr. 
Berry  handed  me  a  flint  chip  found  by  him  just  inside  the 
urn,  embedded  in  clay  with  signs  of  charcoal,  below  which  he 
turned  up  some  stones  and  worked  clay,  of  a  slate  colour,  free 
from  stone,  and  having  the  appearance  of  putty.  Whether 
this  piece  of  flint  be  an  ancient  implement  or  not,  I  must 
confess  my  utter  inability  to  decide.  With  regard  to  the 
probable  date  of  the  interment,  my  own  opinion  is  that  it 
may  be  assigned  to  a  period  somewhat  earlier  than  the  Roman 
occupation  of  our  country ;  but  the  more  I  see  and  hear  and 
read,  the  more  I  believe  that  it  is  unsafe,  if  not  impossible, 
in  the  absence  of  coins,  weapons,  or  manufactured  articles,  to 
give  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  somewhat  uncommon  (?)  position  of  an  urn  with  its 
mouth  downward  is  believed  to  denote  rank ;  but  I  fear  we 
must  still  confess,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  wrote  his 
Hydriotaphia  more  than  two  hundi-ed  years  ago,  that  "  why 
certain  urns  are  placed  with  their  mouths  downward  remains 
yet  undiscovered." 

We  made  a  partial  examination  of  another  barrow  near  that 
last  described,  and  just  below  the  surface  found  some  small 
fragments  of  pottery  and  burnt  bones,  with  clay  and  charcoal, 
a  iiller  description  of  which  I  do  not  deem  necessary. 

George  Doe. 


.  FOUETH    EEPOET    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON 
WOEKS  OF  AET  IN  DEVONSHIEE. 

Fourth  Eeport  of  the  Committee — consisting  of  Messrs.  R. 
Dymond  (Secretary),  A.  H,  A.  Hamilton,  G,  Pycroft, 
Rev.  Treasurer  Hawker,  and  Mr.  R.  N,  Worth — appointed 
to  prepare  a  Report  on  the  public  and  private  collections 
of  Works  of  Art  in  Devon^ire, 

(Bead  at  Ezmouth,  August,  188S.) 


The  Committee  regret  that  their  Eeport  must  commence  by- 
recording  the  loss  of  one  of  their  number  by  death  during 
the  past  year.  In  apparently  robust  health.  Col.  Templer  was 
suddenly  struck  down  by  a  fatal  illness  whilst  on  a  visit  at 
Bath,  and  expired  on  the  11th  of  February  last.  But  a  few 
days  before  this  sad  event  he  had  manifested  great  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and  had  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  his  own  valuable  collec- 
tion of  paintings  at  lindridge.  The  Committee  recom- 
mend that  Lord  Clifford  be  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus 
occasioned. 

In  the  further  execution  of  their  task,  the  Committee 
append  to  this  Eeport  accounts  of  works  of  art  at  Bicton, 
the  mansion  of  Lady  Eolle ;  at  Southbrook  House,  Starcross, 
the  residence  of  E.  Hooper,  Esq. ;  of  a  portrait  of  W.  Jack- 
son, by  an  unknown  artist,  at  Cowick  Barton,  near  Exeter ; 
and  of  a  collection  of  miniatures  belonging  to  E  E.  Crosse, 
Esq.,  of  Westcott  House,  near  Cullompton.  For  these  accounts 
they  are  indebted  to  their  colleague,  Mr.  Pycroft;  whilst  the 
Secretary,  with  the  kind  and  critical  aid  of  Mr.  Sidney  T. 
Whiteford,  has  supplied  a  description  of  the  pictures  and  other 
works  in  the  Guildhall,  and  at  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institu- 
tion at  Exeter. 

The  Committee  earnestly  desire  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
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all  members  of  the  Association  who  may  be  able  to  give 
accurate  information  with  respect  to  collections  of  paintings, 
or  single  pictures,  or  of  examples  of  the  sculptor's  art  in  the 
possession  of  private  persons,  or  of  public  bodies  in  this 
county.  In  communicating  the  particulars  of  these  works, 
it  is  desirable  to  record  all  such  details  as  may  secure  their 
identification.  In  all  cases  search  should  be  made  for  the 
artist's  name.  In  the  case  of  old  portraits  the  dress  should 
be  briefly  described,  the  size  of  the  portrait  should  be  given ; 
it  should  be  mentioned  whether  the  subject  be  represented  at 
full  length  or  half  length ;  the  position  of  figure  and  head 
should  be  indicated,  and  mention  should  be  made  of  any 
peculiarities  in  the  objects  introduced  as  accessories,  such  as  « 
the  scene  in  which  the  figure  is  placed,  the  arrangement  of 
drapery,  architecture,  &c.,  forming  the  background.  It  is 
well  known  that  many  portraits  of  high  interest,  which  cer- 
tainly once  existed,  cannot  now  be  found.  Copies  also  abound, 
of  which  the  originals  are  missing,  whilst  the  authenticity  of 
many,  assumed  to  be  original,  is  doubtful.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  pictures  illustrating  history  or  national  life,  land- 
scapes, and  even  paintings  of  famous  horses  or  other  animals. 
The  general  history  of  art  has  been  entirely  remodelled  in 
recent  years,  as  the  result  of  careful  research  and  laborious 
examination  of  works  of  art  wherever  existent.  Our  know- 
ledge of  artists  and  their  productions  has  been  much  exten- 
ded, and  rendered  far  more  accurate.  Missing  works  have 
been  traced  and  recovered ;  others,  long  wrongly  attributed,  or 
of  unknown  origin,  have  at  length  been  assigned  to  their 
right  authors ;  and  subjects  previously  unrecognized  have 
been  identified.  Information  of  practical  value  has  frequently 
been  obtained,  and  national  history,  local  changes,  and  indi- 
vidual lives  have  received  elucidation  from  early  views  of 
places  which  have  since  become  much  altered,  from  recovered 
portraits,  and  from  examples  of  the  work  of  artists,  whether 
famous  or  little  known.  The  Committee  feel  that  their  work 
is  neither  of  a  trivial  nature  nor  of  restricted  interest,  but 
such  as,  if  seriously  carried  out,  will  have  a  real  and  perma- 
nent value.  It  is  proposed  to  supply  forms,  upon  which, 
under  appropriate  printed  headings,  the  required  memoranda 
may  be  easily  made  in  the  most  serviceable  manner  by  any 
persons  willing  to  give  assistance.  These  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  his  address.  No.  1, 
St.  Leonard's  Road,  Exeter. 

J.  Manley  Hawker,  Chairman. 

Egbert  Dymond,  Secretary. 
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BICTON, 

Tri  Maksion  op  Last  Bolli, 

ContaiDS  some  sculpture,  various  portraits,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  paintings  of  various  kinds.  Amongst  these  we 
have  selected  the  following : 

IN  TBJB  ENTRANCE  HALL, 

Stephens,  Edwakd  Bowring,  A.RA.  Exeter,  1815.  Studied 
under  E.  H.  Baily,  R.A.,  1882,  London. 

A  Marble  Seated  Statue  of  the  late  Baron  Bolle,  dressed  in 

his  robes. 
This  is  a  replica  of  the  statue  executed  by  order  of  Sir  John 
Yarde  Buller,  Bart,  m.p.,  and  which  is  now  at  Lupton. 

Artist  unknown. 

Sir  Henry  Rolle^  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 

Died  ZQth  July,  1656,  aged  67. 

Oil  on  canvas. 
EuU  length ;  seated ;  life-size ;  dressed  in  his  judicial  robes. 
College  cap  on  head ;  face  to  left ;  eyes  front ;  light  from  left.  He 
holds  a  scroU  in  his  left  hand ;  his  right  rests  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair.  "The  head  is  remarkably  small,  but  the  countenance  ex- 
pressive."— Moore's  Devon,  iL  543. 

Hudson,  Thomas.  A  native  of  Devonshire,  Twickenham, 
1701-1778.  Pupil  of  Kichardson,  and  master  of  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolds. 

Portrait  of  John  JRolle   Walter,  Esq,,  M,P, 

Oil  on  canvas. 
A  standing  figure,  three-quarter  length ;  light  from  left ;  white- 
laced  overcoat,  held  back  from  the  waist  downwards,  and  showing 
a  blue-laced  coat  under;  white  necktie;  lace  ruffles;  grey  wig;  right 
hand  rests  on  hip,  left  hand  on  sword-hilt;  a  scarlet  curtain  on  right. 
A  copy  of  this  picture,  by  Leakey,  was  presented  to  the  city  of 
Exeter  by  the  late  Lord  Rolle,  and  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  collection  in  Exeter  Guildhall  in  a  subsequent  page. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  Knt.,  P.R.A.,  Bristol,  1769-1830, 
London. 

Portrait  of  Lady  Rolle,  third  Daughter  of  the  l&th  Baron  Clin- 
ton, and  the  second  wife  of  John,  the  first  Baron  Rolle, 

5  ft.  9  in.  X  9  ft.  4  in.     Oil  on  canvas. 

Her  ladyship  is  represented  walking  to  the  right,  entering  West- 
minster Abbey  through  a  door.  She  is  dressed  in  her  robes,  with 
crimson  mantle  and  ermine ;  full  length ;  life-size ;  face  three-quar- 
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ter  to  right ;  light  from  left.  Eight  hand  holds  back  her  robe ;  left 
hand,  not  seen,  holds  her  coronet ;  in  distance  peers  passing  in  pro- 
cession.    Engraved  by  Samuel  Cousins,  R.A. 

Portrait  of  John,  first  Baron  Molle, 

5  ft.  9  in.  X  9  ft.  4  in.     Oil  on  canvas. 

His  lordship  is  seated  in  his  robes ;  full  length ;  life-size ;  face 
three-quarter  to  left ;  light  from  right  Left  hand  shown ;  right 
hand'  concealed  inside  his  coronet,  which  he  holds.  Pillar  and  cur- 
tain background  on  left ;  landscape  on  right.  Jl^ngraved  by  Charles 
Turner,  a.b.,  mezzotinto  engraver  to  the  Queen. 

Portrait  of  Sir  Bobert   Walpole,  presented  to  Lady  Rolle  iy^ 

Mr,  Harris  Arundell, 

4ft.  X  3  ft.  2^  in.     Oil  on  canvas. 

Life-size,  standing;  three-quarter  length;  nearly  full  face.  A 
portly,  double-chinned  man,  with  grey  curly  wig;  eyes  front;  light 
from  left.  White  lace  necktie ;  crimson  coat ;  black,  or  apparently 
black,  ribbon  over  the  left  shoulder,  may  have  been  originally  blue, 
supporting  a  medal  on  the  right  hip,  probably  the  Order  of  the 
Bath.  Body  turned  to  right ;  both  hands  showing ;  the  left  hand 
pointing  to  right ;  ruffles  on  wrists ;  star  on  left  breast. 

Portrait  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 

2  ft.  4  in.  X  2  ft.     Oil  on  canvas. 

Bust  size;  face  to  right;  three-quarter  face;  light  from  left; 
life-size;  long  flowing  light  brown  wig;  blue  eyes;  small  mous- 
tache. Left  hand  shown  on  breast,  right  hand  not  shown ;  dressed 
in  blue  or  grey  mantle,  with  white  falling  collar. 

There  are  also  two  portraits  of  ladies  and  one  of  a  gentleman,  by  Sir  God- 
J  frey  Kneller ;  and  two  portraits  of  gerUUnun^  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  the  names  of 
I       the  subjects  being  unknovm. 

Hudson,  Thomas.    Ante. 

Portrait  of  Denis  Rolle,  father  of  the  late  Lord  Rolle.  Died  1797, 

4  ft.  X  5  ft.  2  in.     Oil  on  canvas. 

Life-size  to  knee;  face  to  right;  light  from  left  Eight  hand 
showing,  left  hand  inserted  in  his  white  satin  waistcoat ;  blue  coat, 
own  hair.     Eed  curtain,  pillar,  and  landscape  for  background. 

Portrait  of  his  wife. 

Same  size.     Oil  on  canvas. 

Life-size,  three-quarter  length;  three-quarter  face  to  left;  light 
from  left  Left  hand  hanging  down  rather,  holding  back  her  dress ; 
right  hand  resting  on  table,  on  which  is  a  basket  of  flowers.  Blue 
satin  dress,  lace  ruff  round  neck,  own  hair. 
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Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey.  Lubeck,  1648.  Came  to  England 
1674.    Died  in  London  1723. 

Fortrait  of  the  Countess  of  Banelagh, 

4  ft.  7  in.  X  7  ft.  9  in.    Oil  on  canvas. 
Life-size ;  full  length ;  full  face,  eyes  turned  to  right ;  light  from 
left.     Hands  shown ;  both  arms  to  elbow  bare ;  a  lock  of  brown 
hair  falls  over  her  left  shoulder.     Blue  silk  dress. 

Portrait  of  King   William  III. 
4  ft.  7  in.  X  7  ft.  9  in.    Oil  on  canvas. 
Full  length ;  life-size ;  standing ;  dressed  in  regal  robes,  wearing 
the  George  and  Garter ;  light  from  right. 

Fortrait  of  Queen  Mary^  his  Consc/rt. 

4  ft.  7  in.  X  7  ft.  9  in.     Oil  on  canvas. 
Life-size;  full  length;  standing;  green  and  ermine  robe;  her 
left  hand  resting  on  the  regal  globe ;  light  from  right. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  Knt.  Westphalia,  1618-1680,  London. 
Came  to  England  in  1641.  Employed  by  Charles  I., 
Charles  XL,  James  II.,  and,  it  is  said,  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Three  Portraits  of  three  Ladies  (unknown), 

1  ft.  3  in.  X 1  ft.     Oil  on  canvas. 

Less  than  life-size,  about  three-quarters.  All  bust  portraits,  and 
treated  similarly,  with  neck  and  shoulders  shown;  three-quarter 
face  to  left ;  light  from  right. 

Beechey,  Sir  William,  Knt.,  RA.  Portrait  painter.  Bur- 
ford,  in  Oxfordshire,  1753-1839,  Hampstead. 

Fortrait  of  George  III, 

2  ft.  X  2  ft.  11  in.     Oil  on  canvas. 

The  king  is  represented  standing,  dressed  in  blue  uniform,  with 
cocked-hat  on  his  head.     Windsor  Castle  in  the  background. 

Fortrait  of  Queen  Charlotte, 

2  ft.  X  2  ft.  11  in.     Oil  on  canvas. 
Full  length.  The  queen  is  represented  walking  in  Windsor  Park, 
in  a  white  dress  and  black  veil,  and  carrying  a  lapdog  in  her  arms. 
These  two  portraits  have  been  engraved. 

Gordon,  Sir  John  Watson,  P.RS.A.,  E.A.  Edinburgh, 
1790-1864,  Edinburgh.     Queen's  Limner  of  Scotland. 

Fortrait  of  Charles  Rodolph  Lord  Clinton, 

4  ft.  X  2  ft  3  in.    Oil  on  canvas. 
Life-size  to  knee ;  seated ;  face  to  right ;  light  from  left.    Brown 
hair ;  brown  double-breasted  coat.     Both  hands  shown,  left  hand 
holds  a  white  glove.     A  hat  in  the  right  lower  comer. 

H  2 
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Van  Dyck,  Sir  Antony,  Ejit.  Painter  and  engraver.  Bom 
Antwerp,  1559-1641,  Blackfriars,  London.  Scholar  of 
Eubens.  Visited  England  in  1627,  and  a  second  time  in 
1632,  at  the  request  of  Charles  I.,  who  made  him  his  chief 
painter. 

Portrait  of  the  Princess  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Charles  J. 

2  ft.  X  2  ft  4  in.  Oil  on  canvas. 
Life-size  to  knee.  The  child  is  standing,  with  her  hands  clasped; 
face  almost  profile  turned  to  left ;  light  from  left ;  light  flaxen  hair 
escaping  from  under  a  white  cap ;  white  silk  dress ;  bead  necklace. 
A  charming  example  of  child  portraiture  and  of  Van  Dyck's  work, 
evidently  an  original  picture. 

Portrait  of  Edward  III, 

Hi  in.  X  15^  in.     Oil  on  panel. 
The  youthful  king  is  represented  standing,  full  length,  in  his 
robes.     He  holds  in  his  left  hand  the  sceptre,  and  in  his  right  the 
globe ;  face  to  right ;  light  from  right.     He  wears  his  cap. 

Van  der  Velde,  William,  the  elder.  Leyden,  1610-1693, 
England.     Invited  by  Charles  IL  to  England  in  1674. 

Careening  a  Ship, 

4  ft.  10  in.  X  3  ft.  7  in.  Oil  on  canvas. 
A  perfect  calm ;  ship  careened  on  left ;  artificers  on  raft,  em- 
ployed pitching  her  seams ;  a  group  of  vessels  on  right ;  boat  in 
foreground,  proceeding  towards  the  careened  ship,  carries  a  Dutch 
tricolor  in  her  stem.  The  flatness  of  the  calm  sea  and  the  numerous 
reflections  from  its  surface  are  admirably  rendered. 

Weenix,  John.    Amsterdam,  1644-1719. 

Dead  Oame, 

About  4  ft.  1  in.  X  3  ft.  4  in.     Oil  on  canvas. 
A  dead  pheasant,  partially  white,  is  suspended  in  centre  by  the 
leg ;  ducks  on  the  right ;  woodcocks  and  partridges  in  foreground ; 
landscape  background. 

Angelo,  Michael  Amerigi,  da  Caravaggio.  Caravaggio, 
1569-1609,  Bome.  In  early  life  he  painted  fruit  and  flower 
pieces,  of  which  this  is  an  excellent  and  highly  interesting 
specimen.  ^  ^^  .^  ^^^ 

6  ft.  2  in.  X  4  ft.     Oil  on  canvas. 

Two  Cupids,  one  roUing  a  glass  ball,  the  other  ofiering  him  a 

bunch  of  grapes.     Two  large  opened  melons,  boldly  painted,  are 

the  most  conspicuous  objects,  and  contain  the  high  lights.     The 

other  objects  are  flowers  and  grapes ;  in  left  lower  comer  ate  grapes 
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and  apple&  The  melons  in  the  foreground  lie  as  if  hurled  down 
to  the  ground ;  they  are  not  cut,  but  torn  open.  The  grapes  lie 
across  the  picture  in  an  unstudied  and  careless  manner.  The  whole 
painting  is  full  of  interest  as  an  early  specimen  of  an  artist  who 
afterwi^s  excelled  in  boldness  and  vigour  of  drawing,  and  in 
strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 

MoRLAND,  George.  Animal  and  subject  painter.  London, 
1763-1804,  London. 

The  Warrener. 

2  ft.  5  in.  X  2  ft.  Oil  on  canvas. 
One  of  the  artist's  simple  rural  scenes.  A  woman  comes  out  of 
a  cottage  door,  dressed  in  red  half-cloak,  and  carrying  a  milking- 
pail ;  a  man  advances  towards  her  with  a  gun  on  his  right  shoulder, 
and  carrying  two  rabbits  on  a  stick  in  his  left  hand  ;  a  lad,  in  blue 
jacket,  lies  on  the  ground  before  him.  A  sow  and  two  young  and 
pigsty  in  the  right  corner  of  foreground. 

EuYSDAEL,  Jacob.     Haerlem,  about  1630-1681,  Haerlem. 

A  Torrent. 

2  ft.  X  3  ft.  Oil  on  canvas. 
There  are  several  paintings  by  this  vigorous  artist  in  the  collec- 
tion. The  best  perhaps  is  this,  representing  a  rapid,  foaming 
torrent,  rushing  between  boulders  towards  the  spectator;  a  dark 
conical  hill,  with  foliage  warmed  by  autumn  tints,  in  centre,  and  a 
cloudy,  stormy  sky. 

ZaccARELLi,  Francksco.  1710,  Pelegliano,  near  Florence. 
Florence,  1788.  He  practised  many  years  in  England,  and 
was  largely  patronised. 

Landscape,  with  Cattle, 

5  ft.  5  in.  X  3  ft.  10  in.     Oil  on  canvas. 
Evening  effect :  a  rounded  hill  on  the  right,  with  trees  growing 
on  the  slope ;  a  cascade  (most  unnatural)  runs  down  the  centre  of 
the  hill  into  a  pond,  in  which  stands  a  white  cow  and  a  sheep,  and 
a  white  horse  drinking,  with  a  woman  on  his  back. 

Landscape, 

5  ft.  5  in.  X  3  ft.  10  in.  Oil  on  canvas. 
Evening  effect :  a  pond  in  foreground,  in  which  stands  a  woman, 
a  boy,  two  cows,  and  two  sheep ;  a  square  rock  at  the  back  of  the 
pond,  on  which  stands  a  girl,  with  a  boy  lying  at  her  feet.  Trees 
on  the  right  and  left;  a  walled  village,  with  tower  on  the  left 
middle  distance.  There  is  a  fine  warm  evening  glow  over  this  pic- 
ture and  its  companion,  but  they  remind  the  spectator  of  the  theatre. 
With  all  their  beauties,  they  are  scenic  and  unreal,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  an  artist  who  practised  scene  painting  for  some  years 
at  the  Opera  House,  London. 
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SOUTH  BROOK  HOUSE,  STARCROSS, 

Thk  Bisidsnok  op  Bkginald  Hoopkh,  Esq., 

Contains  a  small  but  very  interesting  collection  of  paint- 
ings by  artists  who  were  either  bom  or  who  practised  their 
art  in  Devonshire. 

EoGEKS,  Philip  Hdtchings,  marine  and  landscape  painter. 
Bom  at  Plymouth,  1794 ;  died  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Baden- 
Baden,  1853. 

View  of  St  Heliers,  Jersey. 

3  ft.  1  in.  X  5  ft.  3in.      Oil  on  canvas. 

Time,  afternoon ;  light  from  right.  The  fort  on  left  of  middle 
distAnce ;  Scotch  firs  on  bank  on  the  right,  with  cattle  in  shade ; 
woman  with  distaff  sitting  in  centre  of  foreground,  with  another 
woman  standing;  red  kerchief  on  head,  and  knitting;  two  cows 
lying  on  left  of  them,  and  a  calf. 

Leakey,  James,  landscape,  genre,  and  miniature  painter.  Bom 
in  Exeter,  1773  ;  died  at  Exeter,  1865. 

Landscape,  with  Cattle, 

1  ft.  X 1  ft.  6  in.    Oil  on  panel. 

Cattle  scene  on  a  Devonshire  coast,  principal  figure  a  bay  hunter, 
with  liver  and  white  setter  dog  at  her  heels. 

The  Fortune-teller, 

1  ft.  10  in.  X  Ift.  6  in.     Oil  on  panel. 

An  interior ;  light  from  left  coming  through  a  window,  at  which 
stands  a  gipsy  woman,  examining  the  palm  of  a  young  woman, 
who  turns  her  face  away.  Mother  and  two  children  seated  by  a 
round  table ;  tortoise-shell  cat  jumping  up  to  her ;  youth  in  shade 
listening  behind  the  mother's  chair;  in  left  lower  corner  an  earthem- 
ware  pitcher,  and  chair  and  a  bonnet ;  six  figures  in  all. 

Cottage  Interior, 

2  ft.  1}  in.  X 1  ft  3i  in.     Oil  on  panel. 

Light  from  left;  grandmother  seated  by  dinner-table,  with  a  child 
on  each  side ;  girl  in  front,  offering  a  doll  dressed  in  blue  to  the 
child ;  old  man  behind  the  grandmother's  chair ;  on  right  a  woman 
sitting  at  the  fire,  and  a  table,  with  setter  dog  lying  under  it ;  seven 
figures  in  alL 

Landscape — Roadside  View, 

1  ft.  2  in  X  1  ft.  8  in.     Oil  on  panel. 

Mid-day;  a  country  road,  with  oak-trees  in  centre ;  in  foreground 
a  woman  in  red  shawl  and  blue  petticoat,  carrying  a  child  on  one 
arm,  and  a  basket  on  the  other ;  a  little  girl  stands  before  her. 
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Landscape — a  Roadside  View, 

1  ft  2  in.  X  1  ft.  8  in.      Oil  on  panel. 
Light  from  right;  trees  in  centre;  three  cows  in  right  lower 
comer  in  stream,  one  drinking ;  two  women,  with  dog,  in  centre ;  a 
man  driving  a  pack-horse  in  mid-distance  left  of   centre;   four 
figures  in  alL 

LuNY,  Thomas.    Marine  painter,  1759-1837,  Teignmouth. 
Frigate  Sailing  out  of  Plymouth  Sotcnd, 

2  ft  9  in.  X 1  ft.  11  in.     Oil  on  canvas.     Signed. 
Six  figures  and  a  child  on  shore  in  foreground ;  cutter  in  shade 
sailing  on  starboard  tack  towards  front  in  left  of  centre ;  Plymouth 
Citadel  in  right  mid-distance. 

Shipping  in  Plymouth  Harbour. 

2  ft.  9  in.  X  1  ft.  11  in.    Oil  on  canvas.     Signed. 
Frigate  sailing,  wind  on  beam,  into  Plymouth  Harbour ;  Dutch 
vessel  sailing  to  right ;  a  fishing-boat,  with  two  figures,  near  lower 
left  comer ;  pilot-cutter  sailing  towards  spectator  on  right ;  church, 
with  square  tower  in  centre  of  mid-distance. 

Seascape. 

1  ft.  8  in.  X  1  ft  24  in.     Oil  on  canvas.     Signed. 
A  rock  and  harbour  on  left ;  felluca  sailing  before  the  wind  on 
rough  sea ;  one  white  gull  in  centre  of  sky. 

Seascape — The  Andromache,  Captain   Tohin,   anchoring    in 

Grookhaven,  Ireland. 

1  ft  8  in.  X  1  ft.  2J  in.     Oil  on  canvas.     Signed. 
Cloudy  sky ;  a  gale  blowing ;  frigate  anchoring  in  a  rocky  bay ; 
yards  crowded  with  men  housing  canvas ;  boat  lying  out  at  anchor; 
evidently  painted  to  commemorate  a  gallant  act  of  seamanship. 

CoNDV,  Nicholas.  Torpoint,  Cornwall,  1799-1851,  Plymouth. 
Cottage  Interior — The  Spinning-wheel. 

1  ft  4J  in.  X  1  ft.  4  in.     Oil  on  panel.     Signed. 

Light  from  right,  coming  in  through  very  small  window ;  woman 
at  spinning-wheel;  four  figures  in  all;  a  basket  in  left  lower  comer; 
pitcher,  stool,  cabbages,  and  potatoes  in  right  lower  comer. 

Traies,  William,  Crediton,  1789-1872,  Exeter. 

Landscape. 

4  ft  7 J  in.  X  3  ft.  2  in.     Oil  on  canvas. 
Time,  evening ;  a  lake  in  centre ;  clump  of  trees  on  left ;  round 
tower  in  middle  distance ;  mountain  peak  in  extreme  distance  in 
centre ;  figures,  two  men,  a  woman,  and  dog,  with  goats  and  cows 
in  the  foreground. 
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Biver  Scene. 

3  ft.  X  2ft.  4  in.     Oil  on  canvas. 
Calm,  narrow  stream ;  clump  of  trees  on  left ;  rocks  in  middle 
distance,  trending  away  to  extreme  distance. 

Cascade, 

3  ft.  X  2  ft.  4  in.     Oil  on  canvas. 

A  Euysdael-like  picture ;  a  waterfall  over  rocks,  in  the  midst  of 
a  dark  grove  of  oaks. 

At  Cowick  Barton,  St.  Thomas,  near  Exeter,  an  Elizabethan 
building,  now  used  as  a  farm-house,  the  property  of  the  Bev. 
John  Abbot,  of  Plymouth,  is  preserved 

A  Portrait  of  William  Jackson* 

an  eminent  musical  composer,  native  of  Exeter,  born  in  1730, 
died  in  1803,  by  an 

Artist  unknown. 

2  ft.  5  in.  X  2  ft.  Oil  on  canvas. 
A  half-length  portrait;  three-quarter  face  to  left,  eyes  front; 
light  from  left;  life-size.  Hair  grey,  apparently  a  wig;  white 
necktie;  dark  red  coat,  without  buttons;  lace  ruffles  round  his 
wrists;  head  in  the  centre  of  the  canvas;  body  bent  forwards 
towards  the  left;  green  back  of  chair  just  visible;  background, 
light  brown  wall  of  a  room.  A  book  with  green  edges  is  held  in 
his  right  hand,  the  forefinger  in  the  book ;  left  forearm  partially 
in  front  of  this. 

In  the  house  of  R  R.  Crosse,  Esq.,  of  Westcott,  near  Cul- 
lompton,  and  of  his  son-in-law,  —  Upcott,  Esq.,  at  Bolealler, 
are  many  portraits  by  E.  Crosse,  the  celebrated  miniature 
painter  of  CuUompton. 

Of  the  miniatures  and  small  paintings  on  enamel  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  bear  out  the  very  hifjh  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries.  There  are  also 
a  few  oil  paintings,  full-size  portraits,  by  his  hand.  His  best 
work  is  a  portrait  of  himself,  3  ft.  2  in.  x  3  ft.  5  in.,  repre- 
senting him  in  youth.  On  the  canvas  is  written,  "  R  Crosse, 
pinxit,  deaf  and  dumb,  July,  1763."  There  is  also  a  life-size 
portrait  of  his  brother,  H.  Crosse,  of  Bolealler,  2ft.  6  in.  x  2  ft, 
representing  him  reading  a  book ;  light  from  left ;  full  face ; 
powdered  hair;  both  hands  in;  arms  leaning  on  a  table. 
Also  a  portrait,  life-size,  of  John  Cobley,  son  of  the  Eev.  — 
Cobley,  Rector  of  Cheddar  and  Prebendary  of  Wells,  when  a 

*  See  reference  in  a  subsequent  page  to  another  portrait  of  Jackson,  at  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Institution. 
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boy,  3  ft.  4  Id.  X  2  ft.  6  in.  He  is  represented  full  length, 
running  and  leading  a  spaniel;  dressed  in  blue,  with  wide 
black  hat,  long  flaxen  hair  falling  over  his  shoulders,  chest 
bare ;  light  from  left.  A  group,  oil  on  canvas,  quarter-size, 
of  his  brother  H.  Crosse,  and  his  sister  Frances.  H.  Crosse 
is  represented  standing,  legs  crossed,  right  hand  on  hip,  in  a 
blue  coat,  buff  breeches  and  waistcoa^t.  The  lady  is  seated, 
dressed  in  white,  with  powdered  hair ;  an  umbrella  in  right 
lower  corner,  spaniel  in  left ;  2  ft.  4  in.  x  2  ft.  8  in.  Lasdy, 
a  portrait  of  his  sister,  who,  as  well  as  himself,  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  2  ft.  X  1  ft.  7  in. ;  light  from  left ;  three-quarter  face ; 
hands  not  in ;  eyes  front;  dressed  in  white  satin  dress,  blue 
scarf,  and  pearls. 

The  oil  paintings  are  inferior  as  works  of  art  to  the  minia- 
tures. It  was  to  the  latter  that  E.  Crosse  was  indebted  for 
his  fame. 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  his  miniatures  without  feeling 
a  regret  that  the  unhappy  circumstance — an  unsuccessful 
love  affair — which  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  public 
life,  should  have  rendered  so  rare  the  works  of  an  artist 
who,  if  more  known,  would  have  been  a  pride  to  his  native 
county. 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  Carew,  of  Collipriest,  near  Tiverton,  possesses 
many  of  his  miniatures. 

THE  GUILDHALL,  EXETER. 

The  citizens  of  Exeter  are  fortunate  in  the  possession  of 
twenty-three  portraits,  preserved  in  their  ancient  Guildhall. 
Besides  the  interest  attaching  to  these  paintings  as  likenesses 
of  eminent  citizens  and  distinguished  men  and  women,  many 
possess  considerable  artistic  merit,  whilst  others  are  valuable 
as  early  examples  of  portraiture.  These  portraits  are  briefly 
described  in  Dr.  Oliver's  History  of  Exeter  (ed.  1861),  but 
rather  with  reference  to  the  biography  of  the  persons  depicted 
than  to  the  artistic  details  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
Report  to  record. 

IN  THE  ORE  AT  HALLy  commencing  with  the  left  hand  on  entering. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter.    Ante, 

George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  K.O. 

Full  length.     Life-size.     Oil  on  canvas. 
First  picture  to  left  on  entering  Hall.     In  peer's  robes,  looking 
towards  the  right.     Some  armour  on  the  ground.    The  picture  was 
engraved  for  Lodge's  Portraits. 
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Princess  Henrietta,  Daughter  of  Charles  the  First. 

Full  leDgth.  Life-size.  Oil  on  canvas. 
This  painting  was  presented  to  Exeter  by  King  Charles  IL,  in 
1672.  It  represents  the  unfortunate  princess  (bom  in  Exeter, 
1644)  in  a  dress  of  white  satin,  with  a  scarf  thrown  over  the  right 
arm,  her  face  turned  to  the  right  of  the  spectator.  This  fine  por- 
trait is  suffering  from  neglect. 

Leakey,  James.    Ante, 

Henry  Blackall,  thrice  Mayor  of  Eoceter.     Died  1845. 

Full  length.     Life-size.     Oil  on  canvas. 

This  excellent  example  of  the  painter's  skill  in  portraiture  was 
painted  in  1833,  when  its  subject  was  63  years  old.  He  is  repre- 
sented seated  towards  the  left,  clad  in  mayor's  robe  of  office,  with 
full  face,  and  looking  at  the  spectator.  The  arm  rests  on  a  book 
placed  on  a  table,  upon  which  lie  some  books,  papers,  &c. 

Seiarland,  William.     Tiverton.     Died  about  1833. 

Alderman  Reuben  Phillips, 

Full  length.     Life-size.     Oil  on  canvas. 
The  subject  is  shown  seated,  and  wearing  scarlet  furred  civic 
robes  over  black  suit,  with  knee-breeches,  &c.     The  hands  resting 
on  the  arms  of  chair.     The  right  foot  mised  on  a  crimson  footstooL 
Three-quarters  face,  turned  to  left. 

Hudson,  Thomas.    Ante. 

King  George  the  Second, 

Full  length.  Life-size.  Oil  on  canvas. 
The  king  is  standing,  dressed  in  long  blue  coat,  with  broad  ed^ng 
of  gold  embroidery;  the  shoulders  covered  by  a  cape  of  similar 
embroidery.  Over  all  is  a  dark  blue  mantle  with  ermine  lining. 
The  right  hand  rests  on  the  hip.  The  order  of  the  garter  below  the 
left  knee.  The  face  three-quarters,  the  eyes  towards  spectator.  This 
painting  was  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  J.  Eaber  in  1745. 

Pine,  Robert  Edge.    Born  in  London ;  died  (1790)  at  Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A. 

Benjamin  Heathy  LL,D,^  Town  Clerk  of  Exeter. 

Died  1766,  est,  63. 
Full  length.  Life-size.  Oil  on  canvas. 
This  portrait  of  the  learned  town  clerk  is  a  copy  of  the  original, 
and  was  placed  in  the  Guildhall  in  1766,  by  order  of  the  corpora- 
tion. He  is  represented  standing,  with  three-quarters  view  of  face 
turned  towards  the  left,  but  looking  at  the  spectator.  Dress,  a 
dark  blue  coat,  with  gold  laced  edging  and  cuflfs,  full  powdered 
wig,  and  buckled  shoes.  The  official  gown  of  the  town  clerk  is 
thrown  over  the  right  shoulder.  The  left  hand  holds  a  scroll ;  the 
right  rests  on  a  table,  on  which  are  inkstand  and  papers.  This 
portrait  was  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  J.  Dixon. 
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The  three  follomng  portraits  are  in  the  Gallery  <f  the  Hall : 

Leakey,  James.    Arde. 

John  Rolle  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Exeter  1754-76. 

Three-quarter  length.     Life-size.    Oil  on  canvafi. 

This  portrait,  copied  from  the  original  by  Hudson,  was  presented 
to  the  city  in  1835,  by  the  late  Lord  Eolle.  It  is  described  amongst 
the  Bicton  collection  in  a  former  pagei.  Having  painted  the  heads 
of  his  subjects,  Hudson's  genius  failed  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
employ  another  to  supjJly  the  figure  and  drapery.  This  important 
service  was  rendered  by  Joseph  Vanhaaken.  In  Dr.  Oliver's 
History  of  Exeter,  p.  217,  the  original  picture  is  attributed  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds. 

Hudson,  Thomas.    Ante. 

John  Tuclcfkid,  Esq.,  M.P.for  Exeter  1745-66. 

Full  length.  Life-size.  Oil  on  canvas. 
In  this  portrait  Mr.  Tuckfield  appears  as  a  young  man,  wearing 
his  own  dark  hair.  The  face  is  turned  towards  the  left,  the  eyes 
looking  at  the  spectator.  The  dress  is  a  dark  blue  coat,  faced  with 
gold  embroidery,  over  a  long  white  satin  waistcoat  similarly 
trimmed.  The  right  hand  holds  a  three-cornered  hat  Another 
portrait  of  this  gentleman,  by  the  same  artist,  is  in  the  collection 
at  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  the  site  of  which  was  his  gift. 

Sir  Charles  Pratt  {Lord  Camden),  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 

Bench,  1714-94. 

Full  length.     Life-size.     Oil  on  canvas. 

This  fine  example  of  Hudson's  art  was  painted  in  1764,  and 
represents  the  Chief  Justice  standing,  in  the  act  of  speaking,  in 
full  official  robes  and  wig,  the  left  hand  extended,  and  the  right 
holding  a  roll  of  paper.  An  arm-chair  is  placed  behind.  "  The 
cities  of  London,  Dublin,  Bath,  and  Norwich  also  have  portraits 
of  him." — Oliver's  History  of  Exeter,  p.  214. 

NoRTHCOTB,  James,  R.A.     Born  at  Plymouth,  1746 ;  died  in 
London,  1831. 

Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington, 

Full  length.  Life-size,  on  horseback.  Oil  on  canvas. 
The  duke  is  represented  on  a  grey  horse,  and  wearing  a  scarlet 
uniform,  with  the  orders  of  the  Bath  and  Golden  Fleece.  The 
head  is  uncovered,  and  the  right  hand  holds  a  baton.  This  rather 
coarsely-painted  picture  is  not  without  character  and  considerable 
resemblance  in  the  countenance.  The  gold  embroidery  of  the 
saddle-cloth  is  ingeniously  arranged  to  form  the  name  of  the  painter. 
Being  of  very  large  size,  this  picture  necessarily  occupies  a  some- 
what ill-lighted  position  on  the  staircase  of  the  Guildhall. 
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The  remaining  pictures  are  hung  in  the  Council  Chamber  in  the  front  of  the 
Guildhally  beginning  at  the  west  end  of  room,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
firepUice : 

Artist  unknown  in  this  and  in  all  the  following  cases  where 
not  named. 

William  Hurst,  1568.  cet  96.     Five  times  mayor  of  Exder. 

Rather  more  than  half  length.     Less  than  life.     Oil  on  panel. 

The  portrait  of  this  eminent  parishioner .  of  St.  Petrock's  repre- 
sents him,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  scarl^jt  fur-edged  mayoralty 
robe,  and  black  flat  cap,  turned  up  round  the  brim.  The  fece 
is  turned  slightly  towards  the  left  The  right  hand  holds  a  ball- 
topped  walking-stick,  the  left  grasps  a  pair  of  gloves.  In  the 
right  upper  corner  is  a  shield  of  arms,  quartered  and  mantled.  The 
painting  is  in  the  stiff,  dry  style  characteristic  of  early  portraiture. 
It  bears  the  inscription  : 

"  Non  mihi  lingua  datur  ;  qua  possiin  dicere  nonien : 
Qualis  eram  :  paucis  :  versa  tahella  notar." 

John  Periamy  1616.     Four  times  mayor. 

Rather  more  than  half  length.     Life-size.     Oil  on  canvas. 

This  austere  figure,  with  long  moustache  and  cropped  beard,  is 
clothed  in  mayor's  furred  red  robe  and  close  ruff.  On  the  head  is 
a  black  peaked  hat,  over  a  black  skull-cap.  The  face  turned  slightly 
towards  the  ri^ijht.  The  right  hand  is  partially  shown,  the  left 
wholly,  and  with  a  ring  on  the  forefinger.  The  arms  of  Periam  are 
painted  on  a  shield  in  the  corner.  A  copy  of  this  portrait  was 
made  by  William  Gandy,  in  1705,  for  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Sir  Thomas  White,  1566,  aged  83.     Lord  Mayor  of  London^ 
Founder  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

Half  length.    Less  than  life-size.     Oil  on  paneL 

Clothed  in  scarlet  fur-edged  robes  of  D.C.L.,  with  long  gold 
chain  and  black  cap.  The  worn  features  wear  an  anxious  expres- 
sion. The  i'ace  slightly  to  left,  the  eyes  regarding  the  spectator. 
Round  the  neck  is  a  small  close  collar,  with  plaited  edging.  The 
right  hand  holds  a  roll  of  paper,  the  left  displays  a  ring  on  the 
little  finger.  A  shield  of  arms  with  mantling  is  in  the  left  upper 
comer.  The  editor  of  Dr.  Oliver's  History  of  Exeter  (p.  218)  was 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  presence  of  Sir  Thomas  White's  portrait 
in  this  place,  as  "he  was  not  a  native  of  Exeter,  nor  did  he  found 
any  scholarships  there,  as  at  Bristol,  Reading,  and  elsewhere."  But 
he  was  the  munificent  donor  of  a  local  charity,  now  applied  in 
apprenticing  children  of  artizans,  and  in  enabling  them  to  attend 
schools  of  art  and  science. 
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HiLLiARD,  Nicholas.    Exeter,  1547.    Westminster,  1619. 
Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  1618,  a^ed  66. 

Three-qaarter  lengtli.     Life-size.     Oil  on  paneL 

This  nobleman  is  portrayed  in  close-fitting  black  doublet  and 
cloak,  and  a  ruff  of  six  folds.  He  wears  a  gold  embroidered  red 
sword-belt  Both  hands  are  shown,  the  left  resting  on  the  sword- 
hilt.  Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  History  of  Exeter y  p.  220,  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  this  very  interesting  picture  may  not  "  represent  William 
Compton,  Lord  Northampton,  elected  High  Steward  of  Exeter, 
June  1615,  and  created  Earl  of  Northampton  2nd  August,  1618." 

Walter  Borough,  1626,  aged  72.     Twice  mayor. 

Half  length.  Less  than  life-size.  Oil  on  canvas. 
*'  A  fine,  grave,  handsome  man,  with  Jewish  features,  closely-cut 
hair,  and  well-trimmed  beard."  (Cotton's  Elizabethan  Guild,  35.) 
Arrayed  in  the  mayor's  scarlet  robe,  with  rutf  on  neck ;  the  head 
covered  with  a  black  coif,  moustached,  and  with  rounded  beard, 
inclining  to  grey;  both  hands  are  shown,  the  right  grasping  a  glove; 
full  face,  the  eyes  regarding  the  spectator. 

Nicholas  Duck,  Recorder  of  Exeter,  1617.   Died  1628,  aged  57. 

Oval  bust.  Life-size.  Oil  on  canvas. 
The  youthful  face,  turned  towards  the  left,  is  surrounded  by  flow- 
ing dark  hair  or  wig ;  the  somewhat  downcast  eyes  are  looking  at 
the  spectator.  The  dress  is  a  dark  brown  coat,  with  lace  cravat. 
This  admirable  portrait,  by  an  unknown  artist,  was  presented  to  the 
city,  in  1866,  by  Miss  Eastcott,  a  descendant  of  the  Duck  family. 

John  Hoker,  1601,  a^ed  76,  M,P,   First  Chamberlain  of  Exeter, 

Rather  more  than  half-length.  Less  than  life-size.  Oil  on  panel. 
This  portrait' presents  the  learned  historian  of  Exeter  in  a  black 
doublet,  buttoned  down  the  front,  and  a  high,  black,  straight- 
crowned  beaver  hat,  the  neck  encircled  by  a  close  lace-edged  ruff. 
The  intelligent  face  is  turned  slightly  towards  the  left,  and  is 
adorned  with  silvery  white  drooping  moustache  and  closely-cut 
beard ;  the  left  hand  holds  a  paper  scroll.  In  the  left  upper  corner 
of  the  picture  is  a  mantled  shield  of  arms  with  six  quarterings ; 
and  in  the  opposite  corner  is  a  tablet,  from  which  something  lias 
apparently  been  effaced. 

East  Qate-house,  Exeter. 

Two  pictures,  each  25  x  34.  Oil  on  canvas. 
These  pictures,  of  small  artistic  merit,  are  chiefly  valuable  as 
preserving  the  appearance  of  this  entrance  to  the  city  shoi-tly  before 
the  gate-house  was  taken  down,  in  1784.  In  one  the  exterior  is 
shown,  with  its  two  round  flanking  towers  of  red  stone,  and  the 
brick-built  residence  of  the  master  of  the  grammar  school  on  one 
side.  The  other  shows  the  totally  different  appearance  presented 
by  the  gate -house  from  the  interior  or  High  Street  side.  Buth 
these  pictures  are  well  known  from  engravings. 
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Mrs,  Ulizdbeth  Flay  {nee  Spicer),  wife  of  Thomas  Flay, 

apothecary. 

Three-quarter  length.  Life-size.  Oil  on  canvas. 
This  characteristic,  well-painted,  and  interesting  portrait  repre- 
sents the  thoughtful  features  of  a  well-known  bene&ctress  of  Exeter 
when  she  was  a  comely  matron  of  from  35  to  40  years  of  aga 
Her  auburn  hair  is  shaded  by  a  large  broad-leaved  black  hat 
Round  her  neck  is  a  wide  fluted  ruff,  and  she  is  richly  habited  in 
black  jacket  and  bodice,  with  red  skirt  below,  embroidered  with 
gold.  The  face  is  turned  slightly  to  the  left;  the  right  hand, 
which  has  a  ring  on  the  thumb,  holds  a  prayer-book,  resting  on  a 
table,  on  which  a  skull  is  placed,  and  behind  which  is  the  base  of 
a  fluted  column  of  the  Doric  order ;  the  left  hand  hangs  by  her 
side.  The  label  attached  to  the  frame  gives  the  date  of  her  death 
1673,  CB^  86. 

Gandy,  William.    Exeter.    Died  1729. 

Sir  Benjamin  Oliver y  Knight,  1672,  aged  71.    Mayor  in  1671. 

Three-quarter  length.  Life-size.  Oil  on  canvas. 
This  is  a  seated  figure,  habited  in  the  fur-edged  mayoralty  robes, 
with  broad  linen  bands  below  the  chin.  The  face,  turned  to  the 
right,  is  surmounted  by  dark  hair  or  wig,  a  very  slight  dark  mous- 
tache, and  shaven  chin.  The  left  hand  holds  a  pair  of  gloves, 
whilst  the  right  rests  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  In  the  background 
a  partly-withdrawn  cui-tain  shows  a  landscape,  apparently  a  distant 
view  of  Exeter. 

Gandy,  William.    Ante. 

Sir  Thomas  Jefford,  Knight,  died  1703.     Mayor  1688. 

Three-quarter  length.  life-size.  Oil  on  canvas. 
This  fine  portrait  presents  a  nearly  fiiU  face,  the  eyes  looking 
directly  at  the  spectator.  The  mayor's  robes,  the  linen  bands,  the 
red  curtain  in  the  background,  the  left  hand  grasping  gloves,  and 
other  details,  bear  so  remarkable  a  similarity  to  those  in  the  portrait 
of  Sir  B.  Oliver  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  both  were  by  the 
same  artist.  Beyond  the  curtain  is  a  glimpse  of  landscape,  with 
the  city  of  Exeter  and  its  cathedral  tower,  and  towards  which  the 
right  fore  finger  points. 

Laurence  Atvnll,  1588,  aged  77. 

Half  length.  Nearly  life-size.  Oil  on  panel. 
This  founder  of  Exeter  almshouses  appears  with  moustache  and 
square-cut  beard,  a  dark  red  cap,  black  fiirred  robe,  and  small 
quilted  ruff.  The  face  is  turned  slightly  to  the  right.  Both  hands 
are  shown :  the  right  holding  a  glove,  the  left  slightly  raised,  and 
with  a  ring  on  the  fore-finger.  His  mantled  coat  of  arms  appears 
to  left  of  picture  in  the  manner  of  the  period. 
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Joan  Tuckfidd^  1573,  agtd  67. 

Half  length.     Less  than  life-size.     Oil  on  paneL 

This  benefactress  of  Exeter  charities  is  portrayed  in  a  red  gown, 
with  open  breast  and  skirt,  with  hanging  sleeves,  a  black  under- 
skirt and  bodice.  On  her  head  is  a  close-fitting  pearl-edged  coif 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  as  in  the  portraits  of  Queen  Katherine 
of  Aragon  ;  round  the  waist  a  narrow  gold  embroidered  and 
buckled  girdle.  The  face  is  turned  slightly  to  the  left.  The  right 
hand  is  partially  shown,  the  left  wholly,  and  with  rings  on  the  fore 
and  fourth  fingers. 

MoGFORD,  Thomas.    Exeter,  1809.    Died,  1868,  in  Guernsey. 

William  Page  Kingdon,  surgeon.     Mayor,  1843.     Died 

ZOth  June,  1852. 

Half  length.     Life-size.     Oil  on  canvas. 

This  portrait,  recently  presented  to  the  city  by  Mr.  Kingdon's 
family,  is  hung  in  the  Justices'  retiring-room.  The  figure,  clothed 
in  the  furred  red  robe  of  mayor  over  the  ordinary  costume  of  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  is  seated,  turned  to  right;  three-quar- 
ters face ;  the  eyes  regarding  the  spectator.  The  right  hand  and 
arm  rest  on  the  arm  of  the  chair. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  INSTITUTION,  EXETER. 

The  rooms  of  this  valuable  Institution  contain  several  good 
works  of  art,  the  majority  being  the  productions  of  Devon- 
shire artists ;  viz. : 

IN  TEE  LIBRARY. 

Hainsselin,  Henry.  Devonport,  now  at  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Portrait  of  the  late  Samuel  Barnes,  Esq. 

Half  length.     Life-size.    Oil  on  canvas. 

This  portrait  of  an  eminent  surgeon,  who  was  for  many  years 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Institution,  was  the  bequest  of  Mrs. 
Granger.  The  subject  is  seated  towards  the  left,  in  ordinary  black 
dress  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  hands  hold  between  them  a 
sheet  of  paper ;  the  left  (which  has  a  ring  on  the  little  finger)  rests 
on  a  table,  the  right  arm  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  A  faithful  like- 
ness, but  the  arrangement  of  accessories  is  formal  and  unpleasiog, 
and  the  light  and  shade  inartistic.  In  spite  of  careful  restoration, 
the  picture  bears  evidence  of  having  suffered  serious  injury  from 
the  use  of  a  bad  medium. 
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Haydon,  Samuel  James  Bouverie.      Bom  at   Heavitree, 
Exeter,  1815. 

Marble  Bust  of  the  late  Samuel  Barnes,  Esq, 

Life-size. 

Exhibited  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  1865,  and  presented  to  the  Insti- 
tution, by  a  body  of  subscribers,  in  August,  1843.  The  face  to  the 
right.    This  and  the  next  named  bust  are  works  of  evident  merit. 

Stephens,  Edward  Bowring,  A.E.A.   Exeter,  1815;  London, 
1882. 
Marble  Bust  of  the  late  Sir  William  Webb  Follett,  Knt 

Life-size. 

Presented  to  the  Institution  March,  1842.  This  work  of  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  our  Association,  whose  loss  we  have  had  to 
deplore  since  our  last  annual  meeting  at  Crediton  (where  he  was 
present),  represents  his  learned  fellow-Devonian  with  face  inclined 
to  the  right. 

Jeffert,  Emanuel.    Exeter.    Died  187-. 

Landscape — The  Valley  of  the  Exe  and  Village  of  Stoke  Canon. 

6  ft.  5  in.  X  4  ft.  8  in.  Oil  on  canvas. 
This  large  painting,  the  gift  of  the  artist,  was  painted  in  1853, 
and  represents  the  broad  valley  of  the  Exe  as  seen  from  Duryard 
Wood,  with  the  hills  of  Thorverton  and  Killerton,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance the  Blackdown  range.  A  picture  of  considerable  merit, 
somewhat  mannered  in  handling,  but  a  not  unfaithful  transcript  of 
a  very  beautiful  scene. 

Stevens,  J.  Francis.    Exeter,  1781-1822. 

Landscape — Lustleigh  Cleave,  Devon. 

6  ft.  2J  X  4  ft.  5  in.  Oil  on  canvas. 
This  fine  landscape  was  painted  for  the  Institution,  and  presented 
by  the  artist  in  1820.  A  work  of  real  excellence,  faithful,  yet 
broad  and  simple  in  treatment;  the  figures  well  placed,  but  ill 
drawn;  the  sheep  well  disposed  and  painted.  The  picture  has 
darkened,  and  begins  to  show  signs  of  deterioration  in  the  shadows. 

Tremlett,  Jobn.    Miniature  painter,  of  Exeter. 

Six  Exeter  Views — Rougemont  Castle,  Broad  Gate,  North  Gate, 
East  Gate  (from  High  Street),  West  Gate,  and  South  Gate. 

Each  about  7x6  inches.  Water  colours. 
This  collection,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Wearman  Giflford, 
Esq.,  of  Parker's  Well,  passed  at  his  death  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  W.  R  Bishop,  Esq.,  of  Bedford  Circus,  at  whose  decease 
it  was  presented  to  the  Institution  by  his  family  in  1879.  The 
artist  was  living  between  1843  and  1852  at  'No.  6,  Cox's  Buildings, 
Paris  Street,  Exeter.  These  pictures  are  interesting  for  their  fidelity, 
but  stiff  and  inartistic. 
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Knight,  John  Pbesoott,  RA, 

Portrait  of  ihe  late  Mr,  John,  Sqiuince. 

Half  length.     Life-size.     Oil  on  canvas. 

This  portrait  represents  the  first  librarian  of  the  Institution, 
seated,  full  face,  the  eyes  on  the  spectator,  the  right  hand  resting 
on  a  dosed  book.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  daughters  of  the  late  Dr. 
Granger,  in  1875,  having  belonged  to  their  father^s  second  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Squance.  The  head  is  well  set  and  solidly 
painted,  and  the  whole  treatment  shows  much  technical  ability. 

IJr  THE  READING  ROOM, 

Abbot,  John  White.    Amateur  painter,  Exeter.    1763-1851, 
Exeter. 

Landscape,  with  Cattle  and  Figures, 

Upright.     37  X  47  inches.     Oil  on  canvas. 

This  painting,  presented  by  the  artist  in  1816,  is  of  the  com- 
posite kind  once  in  £eishion,  showing  much  of  the  influence  of  the 
old  masters  in  landscape ;  but  of  very  considerable  merit  as  regards 
conception  and  technical  qualities. 

TowNB,  Francis.    Exeter  about  1739-1816,  Exeter. 

Landscape — Exeter  from  Duryard. 

5  ft  4  in.  X  3  ft.  9}  in.     Oil  on  canvas. 

This  painting  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  White  Abbot,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1826,  after  the  death  of  the  artist.  It  is  treated  with  much 
poetic  feeling ;  the  breadth  of  luminous  sky,  quiet  distance,  and 
dark  foreground  are  effectively  contrasted;  but  the  figures  and 
white  horse  are  not  happily  placed,  being  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  foreground,  directly  below  the  cathedral  towers  and  city,  thus 
withdrawing  the  eye  from  the  chief  point  of  interest 

Ebynolds,  Samuel  W. 

Portrait  of  William  Kendall,  Esq.,  of  Exeter, 

Half  length.     Life-size.     Oil  on  canvas. 

This  portrait,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Granger,  represents  the  subject 
seated,  the  face  inclined  to  the  right  and  resting  on  the  left  hand, 
whilst  the  right  hand,  with  middle  finger  extended,  is  laid  on  a 
paper  placed  with  a  book  on  a  table.  Well  drawn,  but  tamely 
painted.  The  background  has  darkened  to  unpleasant  uniformity 
of  tone.     The  hands  are  skilfully  drawn  and  well  coloured. 

[Mr.  W.  Kendall,  who  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  1832,  was 
a  man  of  genius  and  letters,  and  a  munificent  friend  of  this  Insti- 
tution. He  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  late  respected 
member  of  our  Association,  of  the  same  name,  who  was  mayor  of 
Exeter  in  1862,  and  died  in  1878.] 
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LuNY,  Thomas.    Ante. 

Two  Pictv/res  of  the  Storming  of  Algiers. 

Each  49}  x  32}  inches.     Oil  on  canvas. 

Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Kendall,  the  subject  of  the  last-named  por- 
trait. These  two  pictures  were  painted  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Admiral  Lord  Exmouth,  who  furnished  many  suggestions  on  the 
details.  They  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  something  more  than 
ideal  views  of  the  famous  engagement.  The  light  and  dark  are 
not  distributed  with  as  much  artistic  effect  as  the  subject  allowed ; 
but  both  pictures  have  fine  qualities  of  drawing,  and  are  highly 
interesting. 

Abbot,  John  White.    Ante. 

Landscape,  with  Cattle  and  Figures. 

5  ft.  6  in.  X  3  ft.  10}  in.     Oil  on  canvas. 

Similar  in  character  to  the  one  previously  described  by  the  same 
artist,  but  less  satisfactory  as  a  composition,  the  effect  being  marred 
by  a  mass  of  dark  rock  carried  out  of  the  picture  at  left  top  comer. 
The  figures  and  cattle  are  well  drawn,  but  ill  placed,  forming  a 
light  directly  below  the  chief  light  (sky). 

Williams,  Thomas  H.    Plymouth. 

Sunset — A  Devonshire  Landscape. 

41  X  28  inches.     Oil  on  canvas. 

Presented  by  the  artist,  August,  1814,  as  a  representation  of 
local  scenery.  This  picture  has  unfortunately  so  far  perished  from 
the  action  of  a  heated  and  impure  atmosphere  on  the  bituminous 
pigment,  that  no  opinion  can  now  be  formed  of  its  quality  as  a 
work  of  art. 

IN  THE  LIBRARIAN'S  ROOM. 

Keenan.     Portait  painter  to  Queen  Charlotte.     Exhibited 
from  1792  to  1815. 

Portrait  of  William  Jackson,  Musical  Composer  and  Organist 

of  Exeter  Cathedral,  1730-1803. 

Half  length.     Life-size.     Oil  on  canvas. 

Presented  by  Dr.  Jackson's  son  William,  in  1832.  Face  to  left, 
ordinary  costume,  powdered  hair.  A  fine  painting,  and  well 
preserved. 


SECOND  REPORT  (SECOND  SERIES)  OF 

THE   COMMITTEE   TO    COLLECT   AND   TABULATE 
OBSEEVATIONS  ON  THE  CLIMATE  OF  DEVON 

DUEING   1882. 

Compiled  by  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Secretary. 
(Read  at  Ezmouth,  August,  1883.) 


Your  Committee  present  in  the  following  tables  an  epitome 
of  observations  recorded  in  various  localities  of  the  county 
of  Devon,  relating  to  the  rainfall,  temperature,  humidity, 
and  CLOUD,  as  containing  the  simplest  elements  from  which 
to  form  some  judgment  of  the  variations  of  climate. 

The  stations  and  instruments  are  accredited,  and  most  of 
the  records  have  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Journals  of  the 
Meteorological  Society,  and  are  therefore  as  trustworthy  as 
can  at  present  be  obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  means  of  maxima  and  minima, 
and  extremes  of  temperature  published  by  the  Society,  a 
column  has  been  added  of  simultaneous  thermometer  readings 
at  9  a.m.  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  that  the  actual 
temperature  at  different  places  at  the  same  time  may  be 
compared. 

The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  begs  to  thank 
those  observers  who  have  kindly  assisted,  by  their  advice  and 
the  results  of  their  observations,  to  compile  these  tables ;  but 
regrets  that  he  has  been  unable  to  gather  a  complete  series 
from  any  station  on  Dartmoor,  owing  to  the  discontinuance 
of  the  observations  at  Princetown.  The  large  tract  of  Dart- 
moor, an  important  proportion  of  the  county  which  ought, 
owing  to  its  physical  conformation  and  situation,  to  furnish 
some  valuable  climatic  data,  is  unfortunately  almost  without 
an  observer ;  this  deficiency  it  is  hoped  will  be  remedied  by 
some  one  coming  forward  willing  to  undertake  the  task  in 
that  neighbourhood. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CLIMATE  OF  DEVON. 


The  particulars  of   the   stations   and  observers   are   as 
follows : 


STATION. 


Ilfracombe       

Teignmouth  (Woodway) 

„  (Bitton) 

Torquay  (Rocombe)  ... 
„        (Castle  College) 

Babbacombe    

Sidmouth 
Exeter  (Devon  and  Exeter  ) 
Institution)        ...        J 
Brampford  Speke 
Cullompton 
Ashburton  (Druid) 
Bridgetown      ... 
Dartmoor  CPrincetown) 


BLBVATIOM. 

feet. 

26  ... 

236  ... 

70  ... 

400  ... 

166  ... 

Z\)o  ..I 

186  ... 


0B8XRTSK. 


140 


W.  M.  Tratham. 

G.  W.  Ormerod,  M.A.,  p.g.s.,  f.m.s. 

W.  C.  Lake,  M.D.,  p.m.s. 

H,  Hearder,  f.m.s. 

C.  J.  Harland,  F.M.S. 

E.  E.  Glyde,  F.M.S. 

W.  T.  Radford,  M.D.,  f.r.  A.S.,  F.M.S. 

E.  Parfitt. 


» 


140  ...  W.  H.  Gamlen. 
.  202  ...  T.  Turner,  f.m.8. 
.  584  ...  P.  F.  S.  Amery. 
.  107  ...  T.  H.  Edmonds,  f.m.s 
.1360  ...  W.  H.  Tooker. 
(Holne  Vicarage)    650  ...  Rev.  J.  Gill,  m.a. 

Edward  Parfitt,  Chairman. 
P.  Fabyan  S.  Amery,  Secretary. 
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S.43 

II 
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49.8 

45.3  ■  85 

41.5 

49.1 

3a.o 

m 
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1.88 

IS 

■37 

48.6    +1-5  50 

37.9  48.8 

J9.7 

8.3 

TeigniQoutli  (B.)  . 

t.S8 

•31 

48.4  1  43.9  87 

40.6  '  47-9 

29-2 

S3- 9 

8.6 

Toiquay  {R.l        . 

1.^4 

t3 

■h 

47-ol43-'    89 

39.5  |47-l  i3O-0 

S3-0 

8.6 

Torquay  (C.  C.)    . 
BabWombe 

'■S7 

13 

.38 

49.3    44-5187 

39.6  I  48.2 '28-5 

53-9 

8.8 

^•73 

13 

.40 

46.7    43.2   89 

39.2     47-2      27,2 

54-7 

8.7 

Exeter 

1.44 

■3 

.30 

47.6      -.- 

38.5.47.1      26.0 

55.0 

1.83 

'^ 

.40 

4S-5  .4I-9   93    37-3  ,46.9    26.1 

53.9 

t.l 

1. 85 

i6 

-JS 

46.8    41.7   91  137-1  147.2123.9 

53-8 

8.8 

Ashbnrton    . 

3.57 

i6 

I.OS 

47.0 

42.4' 96 1 38.5  46.9129,0 

51.9 

8.5 

Bridgetown  . 

2.g4 

15 

.S3 

47.8 
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8.Z 
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7-43 
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9.2 

Dartmoor  (H.) 
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Teignmoutb  (W.) 
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Torquay  (R.) 
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Babbacombe 

Brampford  Bpeke 
CoUompton  . 
Anhburton    . 


Hfntcombe  . 
Tcdgnmonth  (W.) 
Tdgnmonth  (B.) 
Totqnaj  (R.) 
Tomnaj  (C.  C.) 
Babbacombe 


73   41-0 

46.1 

81 

50.6 

69   41.9 

4S.B 

18.6 

11.3 

32.0 

70   4Z-3 
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44-^ 

40.2 

49.0 

32- S 
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49.9 
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44-S 

(9.9 
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94 

49.2 

33-9 
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93 

49-5 

33.0 

MARCH. 

1  48.0  48.7 

i  46.5  49.8 

I   44-3  46.8 

1   44.0  47.0 

I   46.3  47.4 

'   43-9  48.3 

I   46.0  ... 

;    4S-9  45-6 

I   44.8  46.4 

i   46.3  48.2 

47-4  47- < 


81 

36.0 

& 

78 

38.7 

56.2 

40.9 

40-3 

S2.g 

32.0 

«s 

40.0 

78 

63.  s 

39-4 

•^47 

30,0 

83 

38.  S 

63,5 

S3-9 

32.0 

37-5 

55-4 

6z.6 

81 

40.S 

52.S 

31.3 

57.6 
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.46 
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79 
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Teignmouth  fW.) . 

zS 
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48.1 

51.2 
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S7.4 

33.8 
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6.3 
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76 
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7.0 
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7.0 
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.68 
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55.0 
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63.0 

I;l 

BrampfordSpeke. 

5.16,24 

-75 

47.9   49.1 

84  '  41.3 

56.2 

3'-3 

61.3 

Ciillompton  . 

5- '7  24 

■74 

46.8  '  48,7 

81    40.6 

55.6 

31.Z 

62,7 

7.8 

Ashburton    . 

7.88    22  1.21 

46.2    48.2 

89   42.9 

54.4 

35.3    6^0 

6.S 

Bridgetown  .       . 

7.26  l2i '1.01 

48.2    50.8 

78   41.0 

S6.S 

29.2  1  63.9 

6.4 

Sidraouth      .        . 

S-oS  i  23    -79 

45.0    48.6 

83   42.2 

5+1 

3S.8|t.i.i 

u 

Diirtnioor  (P.)      . 

9-15  2i|  ... 

...     44-0 

88    38.9 

48.1 

28.0  1  54.0 

Dartmoor  (H.)      . 

9.96 

23 

7.65 

... 

... 

... 

Hfiacombe  . 
Tagnmouth  (W.) 
Teignmouth  (B.) 
Torquay  (R.) 
Torquay  [0.  a) 
Babbacombe 
Exeter 

Brampford  Speke 
Cullompton  . 
Ashburton  . 
Bridgetown  . 
Sidmouth  . 
Dartanoor  (H.) 


MAT. 

54  53.5  54-3  Si  48.3  60-'  40.3 
■  37  52-8  57-8  79  44.5  63.4  36.4 

50  51.1  56,2  7  47.3  61.5  39.0 
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.64     
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;i 
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6.9 
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3.06 

17 
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64.4 

50.0 
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7.0 
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i& 
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6S.3 
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47.8 
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^S 
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22 
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7.0 
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ON  A  FLINT   IMPLEMENT   FOUND   ON   TOEEE 
ABBEY  SANDS,  TOEBAY,  IN  1883. 

BT   WILLIAM   PENQBLLT,   F.B.S.,    F.Q.S. 
(Bead  at  Ezmouth,  August,  1883.) 


In  January  last,  Mr.  H.  W.  Watson,  of  Torquay,  submitted 
to  me  a  piece  of  flint  or  chert,  which  he  believed  to  have 
been  fashioned  by  man  for  use  as  a  tool.  As  I  could  not 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  belief,  he  was  so  good  as  to 
favour  me  with  the  following  statement  respecting  the  speci- 
men. 

He  found  it  on  the  26th  January,  1883,  lying  on  the  well- 
known  "Submerged  Forest,"  Torre  Abbey  Sands,  Torbay, 
about  6  yards  landward  from  low-water  line,  when  the  tide 
had  made  an  unusually  great  retreat ;  and  Mr.  Watson  was 
of  opinion  that  it  had  been  very  recently  washed  out  of  the 
Forest  peat. 

From  the  approximate  horizontality  of  the  Sands,  the  flint 
must  have  been  found  very  near  the  level  of  ordinary  spring- 
tide low  water. 

Having  examined  the  specimen  with  some  care,  I  may  state 
the  following  facts  respecting  it :  It  is  4*8  inches  long,  1*55 
inch  in  greatest  width,  '6  inch  in  greatest  thickness,  rounded 
at  each  end,  broader  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and,  were 
it  not  slightly  concave  on  one  margin,  might  be  termed  boat- 
shaped.  Its  inner  face  is,  on  the  whole,  slightly  concave 
longitudinally  and  convex  transversely,  has  a  slight  "  bulb  of 
percussion"  near  its  broader  end,  and  is  nowhere  smooth. 
The  outer  face  is  convex  and  divided  into  two  unequal  slopes 
by  a  ridge  inclining  towards  the  convex  edge  of  the  tool. 
The  shorter  or  abrupter  slope  has  undergone  a  considerable 
amount  of  dressing,  small  chips  having  been  dislodged  along 
its  entire  length.  The  concave  edge  is  thin  and  compara- 
tively sharp  everywhere,  has  perhaps  been  retouched  here  and 
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there  and  not  been  subsequently  used.  The  convex  edge  has 
probably  seen  some  service.  The  ends  are  somewhat  thick, 
the  broader  being  "3  inch,  and  the  narrower  '2  inch. 

The  colour  of  the  tool  is  a  dark  grey  inclining  to  black, 
with  small  light-coloured  patches  here  and  there.  It  is  almost 
everywhere  translucent,  and  when  seen  with  transmitted  light 
the  colour  is  much  less  dark,  but  so  irregular  as  to  suggest  a 
granular  texture. 

The  specimen  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rolled  or 
scratched,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  light- 
coloured  patches  already  mentioned,  is  free  from  incrustation 
of  any  kind — facts  harmonising  well  with  Mr.  "Watson's 
opinion  that  it  had  been  dislodged  from  the  peat,  and  very 
shortly  before  he  found  it.  Bones  are  so  frequently  found 
with  one  of  their  ends  sticking  in  the  Forest  bed  and  the 
other  projecting  above  it,  and  so  much  of  the  peaty  matter, 
in  the  form  of  small  lumps,  is  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the 
strand,  as  to  render  it  worth  while  for  the  collector  to  visit 
the  Forest  area  very  frequently  in  the  hope  of  finding  newly- 
dislodged  specimens,  as,  indeed,  Mr.  Watson  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  neither  record  nor  tradition 
of  stone  tools  of  any  kind  having  been  found  in  the  Sub- 
merged Forests  of  South  Devon,  nor  of  any  having  been  met 
with  under  circumstances  suggestive  of  a  Forest  derivation. 
The  discovery  of  such  tools,  however,  could  not  be  matter  of 
surprise,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  supposed  that  the  period  of 
the  Forest  growth  was  subsequent  to  the  Stone  Age  in  South 
Devon.  In  seeking  information  on  this  question  from  the 
palaeontology  of  the  Torbay  and  adjacent  Forests,  it  is  found 
that  the  bones  of  the  Mammals  they  have  yielded  belong  to 
the  following  categories : — 

1st.  Those  belonging  to  the  Mammoth — an  extinct  species. 

2nd.  Those  belonging  to  the  Eed  Deer  and  Hog — species 
which,  while  they  belong  to  the  existing  fauna,  were  contem- 
poraries of  the  Mammoth. 

3rd.  Those  belonging  to  Bos  longifrons  and  the  Sheep  or 
Goat — existing  species  not  known  to  have  lived  during  the 
era  of  the  extinct  forms. 

It  seems  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  the  era  of  the 
growth  of  the  Forest  was  of  great  duration,  extending  from 
times  before  the  extermination  of  the  Mammoth  in  JDevon- 
shire  down  to  the  introduction  there  of  the  Sheep  or  Goat. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  the  Forests  now  under  consideration  are 
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more  recent  than  the  deposits  which,  in  the  neighbouring 
caverns,  have  yielded  Palaeolithic  tools  inosculating  with  relics 
of  several  extinct  mamma^an  species,  there  seems  no  reason, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  doubting  that  they  extend  back  to 
Paaeolithic  times  in  Devonshire. 

Though,  as  already  stated,  stone  tools  are  not  known  to 
have  been  previously  met  with  in  the  Submerged  Forests  of 
South  Devon,  they  have  been  found,  and  in  considerable  num- 
bers, in  at  least  one  such  Forest  on  the  north  of  the  county. 
In  his  Paper  "On  a  Flint-find  in  a  Submerged  Forest  of 
Barnstaple  Bay,  near  Westward  Ho !"  the  late  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Ellis,  F.R.A.S.,  said  "  that  part  of  the  forest  bed  which  contains 
the  flints  consists  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  prostrate 
boughs,  or  trunks  of  trees  (birch,  alder,  and  the  oak),  inter- 
mingled with  roots,  nuts,  and  acorns."  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  they  were  found  about  midway  between  high  and  low- 
water  marks,  at  a  depth  of  from  one  to  eight  inches  below 
the  surface;  that  they  consisted  of  flakes  and  "cores;*'  and 
were  of  the  well-known  type  described  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
as  that  of  the  first  stone  period.  (See  Trans,  Devon  Assoc, 
vol.  i.  part  v.  pp.  80,  81,  1866.) 

Now,  unless  the  era  of  the  growth  of  the  North  Devon 
Forests  was  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  southern  Forests 
— and  this  seems  eminently  improbable — it  was  likely  that 
flint  tools,  having  been  found  in  the  vegetable  mass  in  the  one 
district,  would  sooner  or  later  be  met  with  in  the  similar 
accumulations  in  the  other.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Watson's 
discovery,  instead  of  being  in  any  way  surprising,  is  just  what 
might  have  been  looked  for.  It  should  be  stated  that  the 
Torbay  tool  is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  seen 
from  Barnstaple  Bay. 

A  human  tool,  however,  but  not  made  of  stone,  had  pre- 
viously been  found  in  the  Torbay  Forest.  As  long  ago  as 
1852,  Mr.  D.  Ardley,  a  well-known  Torquay  tradesman,  accus- 
tomed from  childhood  to  Natural  History  pursuits,  found,  nine 
feet  deep  in  the  Forest  peat,  about  the  level  of  mean  tide, 
parts  of  several  antlers  of  Eed  Deer.  He  presented  two  of 
them  to  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society,  and  one  of 
them  has  on  it  several  distinct  and  decided  marks  of  human 
workmanship,  all  so  directed  apparently  as  to  produce  a 
piercing  tool.  In  1864  I  submitted  this  specimen  to  the 
Geological  Section  of  the  British  Association,  and  placed  the 
facts  respecting  it  on  record.  (See  The  Reader  for  19th 
November,  1864,  iv.  645,  or  Trans.  Devon  Assoc,  vol.  i.  part  iv. 
pp.  36,  37,  1865.)  • 
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But  to  return  to  the  flint  tool.  Its  entire  freedom  from 
marks  of  abrasion  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had 
neither  travelled  far  nor  for  any  considerable  time.  In  other 
words,  that,  if  it  were  really  washed  out  of  the  Forest  bed, 
its  dislodgement  occurred  very  shortly  before  the  time,  and 
very  near  the  spot,  on  which  it  was  found. 

Whilst  admitting  that  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
have  found  it  lodged  within  the  peat,  I  cannot  but  believe 
in  its  actual  dislodgement  thence,  and  for  the  followiug 
reasons : — 

Every  other  hypothesis  respecting  its  occurrence  in  the  spot 
it  occupied  when  found  seems  attended  with  much  greater 
difficulty  than  that  of  dislodgement. 

The  manipulated  antler  of  the  Torbay  Forest,  already  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  the  flint  tools  of  that  in  Barnstaple  Bay,  had 
prepared  the  mind  for  such  a  discovery. 

Whilst  the  colour  of  the  tool  is  unlike  that  of  any  sample 
of  flint  or  chert  I  have  ever  seen,  it  is  sufficiently  like  that  of 
the  bones  which  the  Forest  has  certainly  yielded  as  to  suggest 
that  it  must  have  been  derived  from  the  same  or  a  similar 
bed. 

Had  a  bone  of  such  a  colour  been  met  with  where  the  flint 
was  found,  it  would,  without  hesitation,  have  been  regarded 
as  a  Forest-bed  product. 

Finally,  except  in  the  rare  case  of  an  artificial  excavation, 
all  the  bones  of  the  Torbay  Forest  are  found  through  being 
wholly  or  partially  washed  out  of  it.  This  statement  applies 
equally  to  the  older  and  more  famous  Forest-bed  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and,  no  doubt,  to  such  beds  in  general  Mr,  T, 
Newton,  F.G.S.,  describing  a  tooth  of  Machairodus  found  on 
the  beach  near  Cromer,  in  Norfolk,  says,  "  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  most  of  the  *  Forest  Bed*  fossils  are  obtained  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  this  Machairodus  tooth,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  merest  chance  that  bones  or  teeth  are  ever  found  in 
situ ;  the  reason  being  that  they  are  exposed  either  by  the 
scouring  of  the  foreshore  by  the  sea  or  by  the  washing  away 
of  the  clifls."  ( Vertebrata  of  the  Foi^est  Bed  Series  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  p.  22, 1882.) 

I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  Notice  without  offering  my 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Watson  on  his  discovery,  which  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a  lucky  accident ;  for,  though  not  very  far 
advanced  in  his  teens,  he  has  devoted  some  years  to  geological 
and  kindred  pursuits,  and  has  learnt  How  To  Observe. 


HALBERT, 
FOUND    AT    TEIGNMOUTH,    l&Sa. 


NOTICE   OF  THE  HEAD   OF  AN   IRON   HALBERD 
FOUND  IN  AN  EXCAVATION  AT  TEIGNMOUTH, 

AND  OF  THE  PLACE  IN  WHICH  IT  WAS  DISCOVERED. 

BY   G.    WABEING   OBMEROD,    M.A.,   F.G.8. 

(Read  at  Ezmouth,  August,  1883.) 


In  the  month  of  September,  1882,  during  excavations  for  tlie 
construction  of  baths  in  Carlton  Place,  Teignmouth,  the  head 
of  an  iron  halberd  was  found,  buried  in  fine  drift  gravel.  It  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  G.  P.  H.  Eowell,  Teignmouth. 

This  weapon  is  coated  with  rust.  The  length  of  the  blade 
is  thirteen  inches,  the  width  of  the  blade  one  inch  and  a  half, 
and  the  greatest  thickness  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  the  projec- 
tion of  the  axe  from  the  socket  is  three  inches  and  three- 
quarters,  the  width  from  point  to  point  across  the  semicircle 
at  the  back  is  seven  inches,  and  the  thickness  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch ;  the  length  of  the  hook  from  the  socket 
along  the  centre  of  the  curve  to  the  point  is  four  inches.  The 
thickness  of  the  sides  of  the  socket  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch; 
the  hollow  to  receive  the  shaft  is  rectangular,  and  measures 
seven-eighths  by  half  an  inch.  One  of  the  longer  sides  of 
the  socket  has  been  turned  back  with  violence  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  length  at  nearly  a  right  angle.  The  above  descrip- 
tion, with  a  photograph,  has  been  laid  before  our  member. 
Dr.  John  Evans,  f.s.a.,  &c.,  who  states  that  he  cannot  find 
any  sketch  of  a  halberd  exactly  resembling  the  present ;  that 
he  thinks  it  is  of  English  origin,  and  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

With  respect  to  the  place  in  which  it  was  found,  the 
southerly  part  of  Teignmouth  consists  of  a  comparatively 
level  triangle.  One  side  extends  from  a  point  a  little  to  the 
south  of  East  Teignmouth  Church,  in  a  westerly  direction,  to 
the  "  Teign,"  at  the  "  Old  Quay,"  a  distance  of  thirty-three 
chains ;  another  side  extends  from  the  same  place  along  the 
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Den  to  the  estuary  of  the  Teign  at  "  the  Point,"  also  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-three  chains ;  and  the  triangle  is  completed 
by  the  curved  line  of  the  shore  of  the  Teign,  between  the 
"  Old  Quay  "  and  "  the  Point."  The  first  side  lies  at  the  foot 
of  a  rapidly  rising  hill,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  north 
bank  of  the  Teign,  of  which  the  estuary  was  doubtless  once 
open  from  Shaldon  to  this  line.  The  Bed  Sandstone  can  be 
traced  at  the  railway  cuttings,  in  the  wells  at  Upper  Brook 
Street,  and  excavations  for  foundations  in  Orchard  Terrace, 
on  the  north  of  this  line.  Closely  adjoining  on  the  south 
thereof,  in  the  Station  Eoad  and  in  Lower  Brook  Street,  at 
a  general  level  of  seventeen  feet  above  sea  level,  wells  have 
been  sunk  twelve  feet  through  pipeclay  and  rushes  to  gravel. 
This  bed  of  clay,  which  doubtless  abuts  against  the  Eed 
Sandstone,  was  probably  caused  by  the  "  Tame  Brook,*'  which 
flowing  from  "  Haldon,"  here  enters  on  the  flat,  and  being 
impounded  by  the  sea  gravel,  formed  a  marsh.  The  brook 
then  turned  to  the  south  and  flowed  to  the  Teign,  and  in 
1044  had  "  salterns  "  by  its  side,  showing  "  that  the  sea  for- 
merly flowed  and  ebbed  up  and  down  this  little  stream,"*  as 
it  stUl  does  at  high  spring  tides.  To  the  east  of  this  brook, 
at  "  the  Club,"  on  "  the  Den,"  sixteen  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
shaft  of  the  well  passes  through  fifteen  feet  of  graveL  The 
highest  ground  in  this  triangle  is  along  the  sea  side  of  the 
Den,  where  it  is  occasionally  twenty-four  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  halberd  lay  in  undisturbed  fine  drifted  gravel,  between 
two  and  three  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Of  this  depth  the 
top  soil  was  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  of  coarse 
graveL  This  place  has  not  hitherto  been  built  upon ;  it  is 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  triangle,  and  is  about  200  yards 
from  low-water  in  the  Teign,  and*  230  from  that  in  the  sea. 
A  map  of  the  manor  of  Kingmore,  dated  1741,  has  on  it  a 
view  of  Teignmouth,  and  the  place  where  the  halberd  was 
found  can  be  there  traced,  and  is  a  little  below  high-water 
mark.  The  surface  at  this  spot  is  now  fifteen  feet  above 
low-water  mark,  and  the  spring  tides  rise  thirteen  feet,  so  that 
the  level  of  this  spot  is  about  that  depicted  as  high-water  in 
1741.  It  is  evident  from  the  "  Memoir "  of  Mr.  Davidson, 
and  the  plan  of  1741,  that  the  general  outline  of  the 
southerly  part  of  Teignmouth  has  been  unchanged  since 
1044 ;  storms  have  carried  away  parts  of  the  gravel,  but  the 
sea  has  restored  them.  The  halberd  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
being  in  undisturbed  gravel,  was  probably  covered  over  before 

*  "Early  History  of  Dawlish."   J.  B.  Davidson,  Trans,  Devon,  Assoc,  vol. 
xiii.  page  114. 
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1741 ;  possibly,  as  the  head  has  been  wrenched  ofif  with 
violence,  that  may  have  been  done  when  the  French  burnt 
Teigomouth,  in  1690;  but  of  this,  or  the  time  when  the 
halberd  was  buried,  there  is  not  any  certainty.  The  bed  of 
fine  gravel  extends  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the 
Baths.  It  was  excavated  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  in  form- 
ing a  drain  in  Brunswick  Street,  and  was  found  when  sinking 
for  the  foundations  of  the  new  Market  House,  which  extends 
from  Brunswick  Street  to  Somerset  Place,  about  sixty  yards 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Baths.  Eemains  were  not  found  in 
the  gravel  at  the  drain  or  Market  House ;  but  it  is  proper  to 
notice  the  rumoured  discovery  of  a  large  head,  with  teeth,  at 
the  Market  Place,  during  the  excavation.  This  did  not  take 
place,  but  the  labourers  employed  on  the  drain  in  Brunswick 
Street  found,  at  Christmas,  1882,  near  the  angle  in  that  street, 
in  the  soil  near  the  surface,  the  decayed  bones  of  a  head  in 
which  there  were  some  teeth.  The  men  fancied  that  it  was 
the  head  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  made  further  excavations  to 
find  the  nose,  in  which  they  were  not  successful.  Mr.  F. 
Hallett,  a  butcher,  who  lives  close  to  the  spot,  was  present, 
and  informs  me  that  the  bones  were  found  close  to  the  sur- 
fieice,  at  a  place  where  manure  and  rubbish  were  formerly 
deposited,  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  formed  part 
of  the  head  of  a  buUock. 

Note. — ^The  illustration  is  taken  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Ormerod, 
reproduced  by  "  The  Autotype  Company." 


ON  THE  ANCIENT  HISTOEY  OF  EXMOUTH. 

BT  J.    B.   DAVIDSON,    M.A.,   F.S.A. 
(Bead  at  Ezmonth,  August,  1883.) 


When  the  sources  of  the  older  history  of  Devonshire  are 
looked  into,  nothing  is  more  surprising,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
nothing  so  disappointing,  as  the  hap-hazard  fashion  in  which 
the  earliest  records  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Sometimes  a 
land  charter  is  found,  illustrating  a  place  of  minor  impor- 
tance, whilst  localities  of  great  interest  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  unnoticed.  Cartularies  often  exist  of  the  lesser  monas- 
teries ;  whilst  for  those  of  some  of  the  greater  houses — such 
as  Hartland  and  Tavistock — we  shall,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
inquire  in  vain.  Our  knowledge  of  the  past  generally  de- 
pends upon  a  mere  freak  of  fortune — the  lucky  escape  of  a 
book  or  a  piece  of  parchment  from  the  Danish  fires,  or  the 
preservation  of  a  muniment  through  the  intelligent  care  of 
some  lover  of  history  amidst  the  wholesale  dispersion  and 
destruction  which  took  place  at  the  dissolution.  The  north 
and  north-west  of  Devonshire  have  suffered  most  in  this 
general  havoc.  Kespecting  these  portions  of  the  county,  it 
is  hard  to  mention  a  single  surviving  prae-Norman  document 
Vast  quantities  of  deeds  must  have  perished  at  the  burnings 
of  Tavistock  and  Exeter;  neglect  and  enmity  to  learning 
have  done  the  rest ;  so  that  for  nine-tenths  of  the  county  the 
record  of  Domesday  is  the  beginning  of  everything  that  is 
known. 

Exmouth,  then,  may  be  congratulated  in  possessing  a  niche, 
though  not  a  very  conspicuous  one,  in  prae-Norman  history. 
The  name  occurs  in  the  English  Chronicle  under  the  year  1001, 
and  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  deed  of  1042.  It  would  be  unsafe  to 
conclude  that  more  is  meant  in  either  of  these  references  than 
the  physical  mouth  or  embouchure  of  the  river;  but  there 
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are  some  minor  circumstances  which  favour  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  small  settlement  here  even  in  these  early  times. 

Exanmutha  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Danish 
invasion  of  Devonshire  in  1001.  In  this  year  England  was 
very  nearly  at  its  worst  and  weakest.  Two  years  before,  in 
999,  "  the  (Danish)  army,"  says  the  Chronicler,  "  again  came 
about  into  the  Thames,  and  then  went  up  along  the  Medway, 
and  to  Bochester.  And  then  the  Kentish  force  came  against 
them,  and  they  stoutly  engaged  together ;  but,  alas !  they  (the 
English)  too  quickly  gave  way  and  fled,  because  they  had  not 
the  support  they  should  have  had.  And  the  Danes  had  pos- 
session of  the  place  of  carnage,  and  then  took  horses  and  rode 
whithersoever  they  would,  and  ruined  and  plundered  almost 
the  whole  of  West  Kent.  Then  the  king  (-^thelred),  with 
his  *  witan,'  resolved  that  they  should  be  opposed  with  a  naval 
force  as  well  as  with  a  land  force ;  but  when  the  ships  were 
ready  they  were  delayed  from  day  to  day,  and  the  poor  people 
who  lay  in  the  ships  were  harassed ;  and  ever  as  it  should 
have  been  more  forward,  so  was  it  more  backward  from  one 
time  to  another,  and  ever  they  (the  English)  let  their  foes' 
army  increase,  and  ever  they  receded  from  the  sea,  and  ever 
they  (the  Danes)  went  forth  after  them.  And  in  the  end 
neither  the  naval  force  nor  the  land  force  was  productive  of 
anything  but  the  people's  distress,  and  a  waste  of  money, 
and  the  emboldening  of  their  foes." 

In  the  following  year,  1000,  some  respite  was  given,  as  the 
pirates  spent  that  season  in  attacking  the  dominions  of 
Eichard  Duke  of  Normandy;  but  the  next  summer,  1001, 
was  a  disastrous  one  for  the  people  of  Devonshire. 

For  1001  the  Winchester  Chronicle  contains  a  memorable 
annal,  which  we  will  once  more  take  leave  to  quote : 

"And  thence  (ie.  from  Hampshire)  they  (the  Danes)  went  westward 
until  they  came  to  the  Defnas  (men  of  Devon),  and  there  to  meet 
them  came  Pallig,  with  the  ships  that  he  was  able  to  collect ;  for 
he  had  revolted  from  king  iEthelred  in  spite  of  all  the  treaties  he 
had  made,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  king  had  well  endowed 
him  with  landed  estates,  and  with  gold  and  silver.  And  they 
burned  Tegntun  (Kingsteignton),  and  also  many  other  good  home- 
steads, the  names  of  which  we  do  not  know,  and  there  peace  was 
afterwards  made  with  them.  And  thence  they  went  to  Exanmouth 
(mouth  of  the  Exe),  so  that  they  disposed  themselves  in  one  course 
(made  one  march)  upwards  till  they  came  to  Peonh6  (Pinhoe),  and 
there  Kola,  the  king's  high-reeve,  and  Eadsige,  the  king's  reeve, 
were  opposed  to  them,  with  the  force  that  they  were  able  to  collect, 
and  there  they  (the  English)  were  put  to  flight,  and  many  were 
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slain,  and  the  Danes  took  possession  of  the  field  of  slaughter.  And 
on  the  morrow  they  (the  Danes)  burnt  down  the  homestead  at 
Pinhoe,  and  at  Glistun  (Broad  Clist),  and  also  many  good  home- 
steads, the  names  of  which  we  do  not  know ;  and  then  went  east- 
ward again  till  they  came  to  Wight." 

The  Peterborough  Chronicle  contains  a  few  vanations  which 
it  is  useful  to  note.     It  says : 

"  Here  (in  this  year,  1001)  came  the  (Danish)  army  to  Exanmuth 
(mouth  of  the  Exe),  and  went  up  thence  to  the  fortress  (Exeter). 
And  there  they  fought  fiercely,  and  were  very  stoutly  and  bravely 
withstood.  Then  they  went  over  the  land,  and  did  as  was  ever 
their  wont — slew  and  burned.  There  was  assembled  an  immense 
force  of  Devonshire  folk,  and  of  folk  of  Somerset,  and  they  came 
together  (engaged)  at  Peonnho  (Pinhoe).  And  as  soon  as  they 
came  together  (encountered),  the  English  force  gave  way.  And 
there  they  (the  Danes)  made  great  slaughter,  and  thence  rode  over 
the  land,  and  their  *  after '  was  ever  worse  than  their  *  former,*  and 
they  brought  great  booty  with  them  to  their  ships.  And  thence 
they  went  to  Wiht  land." 

Thus  a  few  particulars  are  added.  We  observe  that  whilst 
the  Danes,  on  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  made  one 
march  to  Pinhoe,  they  were  not  immediately  attacked ;  but 
they  themselves  made  an  assault  upon  Exeter.  The  walls  of 
^thelstan,  based  on  the  old  Eoman  foundations,  and  cou- 
rageously manned,  resisted  the  attempt,  whereupon,  as  was 
necessary  for  their  sustenance,  the  invaders  ravaged  the 
neighbouring  country,  burning  and  slaying,  as  was  ever  their 
wont.  Time  must  have  elapsed  for  the  forces  of  Devon, 
under  Eadsige,  and  of  Somerset,  under  Cola,  to  assemble ;  and 
then  the  Danes,  betaking  themselves  to  the  round  top  of  the 
hill  at  Pinhoe,  called  "the  Beacon  HiU,"  withstood  the  assault 
of  the  English,  and  defeated  them,  remaining  masters  of  the 
field.  Next  day  they  proceeded  to  burn  Pinhoe,  Clist,  and 
many  other  good  farmsteads.  We  learn  incidentally,  more- 
over, that  their  ships  were  left  at  the  mouth  of  the  Exe  whilst 
this  raid  was  going  on,  and  that  the  pirates  returned  laden 
with  booty,  and  so  betook  themselves  on  board  ship,  not 
overland,  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Chronicle  of  Florence  of  Worcester  illustrates  the 
matter  more  fully.     It  says : 

"  The  above-mentioned  army  of  the  Pagans,  having  returned  to 
England  from  Normandy,  enters  the  mouth  of  the  river  Exe,  and 
presently  sets  forth  to  attack  the  city  of  Exeter ;  but  whilst  it  is 
attempting  to  breach  the  walls,  is  beaten  off  by  the  citizens  man- 
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folly  defending  iheir  dty.  Thence,  enraged  by  defeat^  they  roam 
through  Devonshire  according  to  their  wont»  burning  homesteads^ 
laying  waste  fsurmsy  slaughtering  men.  Wherefore  the  men  of 
Devon  and  Somerset,  uniting  their  forces^  engage  in  battle  with 
them  at  the  place  called  Penho ;  but  the  EngUsh,  not  being  able^ 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  their  numbers^  to  bear  up  against  the 
multitude  of  Danes,  take  to  flight;  and  they  (the  Danes),  after 
great  slaughter,  remain  conquerors.  Then,  mounting  on  horses,, 
they  do  worse  evil  than  before,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of 
Devonshire,  and  having  captured  immense  booty,  return  to  their 
ships." 

One  is  unwilling  to  pass  from  the  narrative  o[  the  battk  of 
Pinhoe  without  some  allusion  to  the  tradition  which  relates 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  fight,  the  mass-priest  of  the  village,, 
being  told  that  the  ammunition  of  the  English  was  fallmg 
short,  succeeded  at  peril  of  his  life  in  entering  the  city  of 
Exeter,  and  in  returning  with  a  fresh  supply  of  arrows  or 
other  arms.  In  support  of  this  story  it  is  remarked  that  the 
incumbent  of  the  vicarage  of  Pinhoe  to  this  day  continues  to 
receive  a  small  annual  payment,  said  to  represent  the  reward 
bestowed  upon  the  priest  for  his  skill  and  daring.  Consider- 
ing that  the  English  force  whilst  attacking  the  Danes  must 
have  lain  between  the  hill  and  the  city,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
in  what  consisted  the  merit  or  the  risk  of  the  priest's  exploit. 

Chappie's  account  of  the  matter  is :  "  The  vicar  of  Pinhoe 
receives  annually,  out  of  the  Crown  rents,  16s.,  out  of  which 
4s.  Id.  is  deducted  as  a  fee,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  Exchequer 
officers."  He  then  alludes  to  the  tradition  that  this  was  a 
pension  settled  by  the  Crown  on  the  minister,  "  in  considera- 
tion of  his  having  supplied  the  English  army  with  a  number 
of  arrows,  for  their  better  defence  against  the  enemy."  * 

The  present  vicar,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Pulling,  has  favoured  the 
writer  with  the  information  that  the  annual  stipend  is  now 
13s.  2d.,  and  that  it  is  paid  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. There  is  little  doubt  that  this  payment  is  the 
^'annual  pension"  mentioned  in  the  Valor  Ucdesiasticus  of 
St.  Nicholas  Priory,  Exeter,  dated  about  1536,  as  payable  by 
the  prior  to  the  vicar  of  Pinhoe,  out  of  certain  rents  of  assize, 
issuing  out  of  lands  in  twelve  diflferent  properties  in  Devon. 
The  prior  received  rents  of  assize  to  the  value  of  £22  8s.  9d., 
out  of  which  he  paid  16s.  a  year  to  the  vicar  of  Pinhoe. 
When  the  priory  was  suppressed,  the  £22  8s.  9d.  would  belong 
to  the  Crown,  and  become  the  Crown  rent  referred  to  by 
Chappie,  out  of  which  the  16s.  (less  fees)  continues  to  be 

*  Chappie's  MSS.,  quoted  in  Folwhelef  iii.  186  (note). 
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paid ;  but  how  it  now  comes  to  be  paid  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  discover  * 

From  Florence's  translation  of  the  word  Exanmutha — 
namely,  "  ostium  fluminis  Eaxae" — it  is  clear  that  he  con- 
sidered it  as  meaning  merely  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  not 
a  town  of  any  kind.  Considering,  however,  that  the  Danish 
ships  were  left  moored  in  the  inner  bay  of  Exmouth  whilst 
the  harrying  of  Devonshire  was  going  on,  it  is  at  least  pro- 
bable that  a  few  dwellings  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  bay. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  village,  if  any,  formed  a 
very  subordinate  member  of  the  manor  of  littleham,  in  which 
it  stood. 

Littleham  is  the  name  of  a  manor  and  parish,  which  is 
bounded  by  Withicomb  on  the  north,  Budleigh  ou  the  east, 
and  the  river  and  sea-coast  on  the  west  and  south,  and  ex- 
tends for  about  two  miles,  more  or  less,  inland.  Mainly  it 
consists  of  one  valley,  watered  by  a  little  stream  called  the 
Brook,  flowing  from  north-east  to  south-west.  Of  this  manor 
we  happen  to  possess  some  information  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
deed  above  mentioned.  In  the  cartulary  of  Sherborne  Abbey, 
now  in  the  PhiUipps  Library  at  Thirlestane  House,  Chelten- 
ham, at  folio  27,  is  entered  an  instrument  of  the  year  1042, 
whereby  half  a  mansa  of  land  at  Littleham  is  granted  by 
King  Eadweard  (Edward  the  Confessor)  to  a  thegn  of  his 
named  Ordgar.  This  charter  has  been  printed  by  KemblCj-t" 
and  is  as  follows : 

)K  In  nomine  domini  nostri  Ihesu  Christi.  Omnis  quidem 
susceptio  et  datio  passionum  {dc  pro  "  portionum  ")  terrarum 
melius  litterarum  exemplis  confirmanda  sit,  ne  in  posterum 
aliquis  testamenti  confirmationem  ignorans  praesumptionis 
peccatum  uel  direptionis  incaute  crimen  incurrat.  Qua  de  re  ego 
Eadweard  rex,  regali  fretus  dignitate,  aliquam  terram  cuidam 
fideli  meo  ministro  uocitato  nomine  Ordgar  unam  dimidiam 
mansam  in  loco  ubi  dictum  est  Littleham,  cum  sylua  ad  se  per- 
tinente  in  australi  parte,  in  haereditatem  perennem  impendere 
curaui.  Sit  uero  praedictum  rus  ab  omni  saeculari  grauedine 
expers,  nisi  expeditione,  pontis  arcisue  munitione.  Quicumque 
hoc  decretum  minuere  seu  transmutare  satagerit,  noscat  se  reum 

*  Amongst  the  "  Reddltus  Assise  "  in  different  parts  of  Devon,  payable  to 
the  Prior  of  St.  Nicholas  at  the  dissolution,  is  this  sum  of  £22  8s.  9d.  (mis- 
printed £28  8s.  9d. ) ;  "  inde  resolutum  vicario  perpetuo  ecclesie  parochiale  de 
rynhowe  et  successoribus  suis  de  quadam  annuali  pencione  per  annum  168. 
Et  remanet  £21  12s  9d."  (Oliver,  Mon.  p.  127,  col.  ii.)  So  that  it  seems,  in 
1536,  the  origin  and  cause  of  this  pension,  "  qusedam  pencio,"  was  unknown. 

t  MCCCXXXII,  vol.  vi.  193. 
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esse  in  die  iudicii  coram  Christo  et  Sanctis  eius.  Terra  autem 
ista  his  terminis  circumdatur.  Dis  syndon  ^aere  healfan  hide 
landgemsBTO  SBt  Lytlanhamme.  ^Erest  on  Exanmu^an ;  ^onne 
up  on  stryem  be  nor^an  Lydewicnaesse  on  Sone  nor^ran  mere; 
up  andlang  ri^an  of  ^one  sewyhn ;  ^anone  eastrihte  to 
hafocys  settle ;  ^anone  eastrihte  to  ^an  hricgwege ;  andlang 
^ses  hricgweges  on  ^a  ealdan  die ;  east  andlang  ^aere  die  of 
^aere  wege  gelseto  be  nor^an  %am  fulan  lande ;  ^non  nor% 
on  ^one  grenan  weg  on  auan  ford ;  of  Sam  fordan  up  andlang 
stryemes  on  Sone  sele ;  of  Sam  sele  norS  on  Sone  grenan  weg 
to  Sam  slsBde ;  east  up  andlang  Saes  slaedes  to  Saere  plegin- 
stowe ;  Sonne  to  San  herpaSe ;  andlang  Saes  herpaSes  to  fugelis 
beorhdune ;  andlang  Saere  dune  to  fughelis  beorhge ;  fram 
Sam  beorhge  suS  to  ellewurSie ;  Sanon  to  San  broce ;  adun 
Sonne  andlang  Saes  broces  eft  ut  on  sae.  Acta  est  autem  haec 
praefata  donatio  anno  ab  incarnatione  domini  nostri  Ihesu 
Christi  millesimo  .  XLii .  indictione  .  x  , 

S  Ego  Eadweard  rex  Britanniae  totius  Anglorum  monar- 
chus  hoc  agiae  crucis  taumate  roboraui 

S  Eadsige  Dorobernersis  aecclesiae  archiepiscopus  eiusdem 
regis  principatum  et  beniuolentiam  sub  sigiUo  sanctae  crucis 
conclusL 

1^  Ego  ^Ifgyfu  regina  humillima  adiuui. 

Sfi  Ego  ^Ifwine  episcopus  assensum  praebuL 

Sf^  Ego  Byrhtwold  episcopus  dictando  titulaui. 

iS  Ego  Dudoc  episcopus  consolidaui. 

iS  Ego  Lyfing  episcopus  dignum  duxi. 

S  Ego  Godwine  dux. 

S  Jlgo  Sigwerd  dux. 

S  Ego  Leofric  dux. 

S  Ego  Sigwerd  abbas. 

*  Ego  ^Ifwine  abbas. 

*  Ego  Odda  minister.  *  Ego  Toky  minister. 

*  Ego  Ordgar  minister.  *  Ego  Toui  minister. 

*  Ego  -^Ifgar  minister.  *  Ego  Dodda  minister. 

*  Ego  Godwine  minister.  *  Ego  -^Ifwerd  minister. 

*  Ego  ^Selric  minister.  *  Ego  Osmaer  minister. 
Rubric,  Dis  is  Saere  healfan  hyde  landboc  aet  littlanhamme 

Se  Eadweard  kyng  let  gebocygean  Ordgare  his  thegne  on  ece 
yrfe. 

The  following  is  a  translation : 

"Bubric.  This  is  the  charter  of  the  half  hide  of  land 
at  Littleham  that  King  Eadweard  caused  to  be  conveyed  to 
Ordgar  his  thegn  in  perpetual  inheritance. 
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"  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  better  that 
every  reception  and  grant  of  portions  of  land  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  writing,  lest  some  one  at  a  future 
day,  not  possessing  the  evidence  of  a  witnessed  deed,  should 
incur  the  guilt  of  presumption,  or  incautiously  the  crime  of 
wrongful  diversion.  Wherefore  I,  King  Eadweard,  possessed 
of  regal  dignity,  have  ordained  that  a  certain  piece  of  land, 
being  one  half  a  manse  in  the  place  called  Littleham,  with 
the  wood  appertaining  to  it  on  the  southern  portion,  shall 
belong  in  perpetual  inheritance  to  a  certain  faithful  thegn  of 
mine,  named  Ordgar,  Let  moreover  the  same  land  be  free 
from  all  secular  burden,  except  expedition,  and  the  building  of 
bridge  or  castle.  Whosoever  shall  attempt  to  alter  or  dimin- 
ish this  decree,  let  him  know  that  he  is  guilty  in  the  day  of 
judgment  before  Christ  and  His  saints.  This  land  is  termi- 
nated by  the  following  boundaries : 

"  First,  on  (at)  Exmouth  (the  mouth  of  the  Exe) ;  thence 
up  along  stream  by  the  north  of  Lydewicness  on  (to)  the 
northern  mere;  up  along  the  rivulet  off  (from)  the  spring 
head ;  thence  straight  east  to  hawk's  settle ;  thence  straight 
east  to  the  ridge  way ;  along  the  ridge  way  on  (to)  the  old 
ditch ;  east  along  the  ditch  from  the  cross-ways  by  the  north 
of  the  foul  land ;  thence  north  on  (to)  the  green  way  on  (to) 
Auford;  off  (from)  the  ford  up  along  stream  on  (to)  the  hall 
(mansion) ;  off  (from)  the  hall  north  on  the  greenway  to  the 
slade ;  east  up  along  the  slade  to  the  playing  place ;  thence 
to  the  high  road ;  along  the  high  road  to  Fowlsbarrow  down; 
along  the  down  to  Fowlsbarrow ;  from  the  barrow  south  to 
EUeworthy;  thence  to  the  brook;  down  thence  along  the 
brook  again  out  to  the  sea. 

*'  This  aforesaid  grant  was  made  in  the  year  1042  from  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  indiction  10." 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  signatories ;  namely,  "  King 
Eadweard ;  Eadsige,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Queen 
-^Ifgyfu;  iElfwine,  bishop  of  Winchester;  Byrhtwold,  of 
Eamsbury ;  Dudoc,  of  Wells ;  Lyfing,  of  Crediton,  St.  Ger- 
mans, and  Worcester ;  God  wine,  earl ;  Sigwerd,  earl ;  Leofric, 
earl ;  Sigwerd,  abbot  of  Abingdon ;  ^Ifwine,  of  Malmsbury ; 
and  ten  thegns — Odda,  Ordgar,  ^Ifgar,  Godwine,  JEthelric> 
Toky,  Toui,  Dodda,  ^Ifwerd,  and  Osmser." 

This  charter  is  right  as  to  the  indiction,  and  apparently  in 
all  other  points,  and  is  admitted  by  Kemble  to  be  genuina 
The  dimension  of  the  grant,  only  half  a  mansa — i,e.  half  a 
hide  of  land  —  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  extent  of 
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littleham  parish ;  namely,  3,000  acres.  But  this  large  acre- 
age ia  some  places  of  the  old  Devonshire  hide  is  not  unpre- 
cedented, and  is  remarked  upon  by  Mr.  Eyton,  in  his  Key  to 
the  Dorset  Domesday  *  He  shows  that,  before  the  conquest,  in 
some  parts  of  this  county  from  5,000  to  10,000  acres  were 
sometimes  assessed  at  the  rate  of  one  hide  only.  We  con- 
clude therefore  that  the  3,000  acres  of  Littleham,  much  of  the 
land  being  in  a  wild  state,  and  the  whole  being  in  royal 
demesne,  were,  in  the  time  of  ^thelred,  assessed  somewhat 
favourably  at  the  rate  of  only  half  a  hide. 

The  name  of  the  grantee  of  the  Ismd,  Ordgar,  is  the  next 
point  of  importance.  This  Ordgar  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
Ordgar,  the  great  ealdorman  of  Devonshire,  who  founded 
Tavistock  Abbey  in  961,  married  his  daughter  ^Ifthryth  to 
King  Eadgar  in  963  or  964,  and  died  in  971.t  This  is  another 
Ordgar,  a  man  of  less  eminence,  but  still  of  importance  as  a 
thegn  at  the  courts  of  Cnut,  Harthacnut,  and  Eadweard  the 
Confessor.  He  was  a  Devonshire  man,  being  called  Deuonensis 
in  an  undated  deed  of  from  1046  to  1050,J  and  he  had  two 
brothers,  named  uElfgar  and  Escbem.§  This  is  all  that  we 
have  been  able  to  find  respecting  his  origin.  His  first  appear- 
ance as  signatory  to  a  charter  is  in  1018,  when  he  appears  as 
witness  to  a  grant  by  King  Cnut  to  the  church  of  St.  Ger- 
mans.||  Again,  in  1031,  he  witnesses  two  grants  of  land  in 
Devon  by  Cnut ;  namely.  Stoke  Canon  IT  and  Meavy.**  Two 
years  afterwards  his  name  is  appended  to  a  charter,  also  by 
Cnut,  in  favour  of  the  church  of  Horton,  Dorset.  Another 
deed  witnessed  by  him  follows  in  Cnut's  reign,  of  lands  in 
Berkshire,  and  one  in  the  short  reign  of  Harthacnut,  of  lands 
in  Hampshire.  Then  comes  this  grant  of  Littleham,  in  1042, 
after  which  follow  some  twenty  instruments  with  his  name 
down  to  the  year  1050,  when  his  last  signature  appears  as 
witness  to  the  foundation  deed  of  Exeter  Cathedral  In  one 
instance  there  is  a  grant  of  lands  to  himself.  This  is  in  the 
year  1044,  and  the  locality  appears  to  be  Seaford,tt  in  Sussex. 

*  Pages  9  and  145,  last  two  lines. 

t  Messrs.  Lysons,  p.  319,  quoting  from  Tanner  (without  reference),  are,  it 
is  presumed,  in  error  in  stating  that  "  the  manor  of  Littleham  was  given  by 
Ordgar,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  to  the  monastery  of  Horton,  in  Dorsetshire,"  if 
by  Ordgar,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  is  meant  Ordgar,  the  great  ealdorman.  He 
died  in  971 ;  and  here,  in  1042,  we  have  King  Eadweard  the  Confessor  grant- 
ing the  same  manor  to  another  Ordgar.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  manor 
was  granted  to  Horton  by  this  later  Ordgar  is  highly  probable,  as  will  be  seen. 
The  passage  has  not  been  found  in  Tanner's  NotUia, 

t  K.C.  D.  DCCCCXXXIX,  iv.  273.  §  MCCCXXXIV,  vi.  195. 

I|  Chapter  House  Library,  Exeter.  H  The  Exeter  MSS. 

♦♦  K.  C.  D.  DCCXLIV,  iv.  85.  ft  K.  C.  D.  DCCLXX,  iv.  79. 
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We  come  at  length  to  the  boundaries,  which,  as  they  are 
the  most  interestrng,  are  also  the  most  difficult  part  of  this 
old  deed.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  represent 
what  are  still  the  boundaries  of  the  parish  of  Littleham ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  half  hide  of  King  £adweard*s  grant  is 
identical  with  the  half  hide  of  Domesday,  which,  without 
doubt,  means  the  manor,  and  this  again  with  equal  certainty 
means  the  parish  of  Littleham.  In  comparing  the  ancient 
description  with  the  modern  boundary  we  shall  find  some 
discrepancies,  though  perhaps  not  greater  than  a  lapse  of  841 
years  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  ancient  boundary  line  begins  ''at  the  mouth  of  the 
Exe ; "  i,e,  on  the  sea  shore,  south  of  the  modem  town,  and 
proceeds  '*  by  the  north  of  Lydewicn^esse  to  the  northern 
mere."  Lydewicness  is  the  long  bar*  of  low  land  which 
projects  into  the  river  on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth,  where 
are  marked  in  the  Ordnance  map  a  windmill,  and  the  words 
**  Passage  House,"  indicating  the  boathouse  of  the  ferry  to 
Starcross.  The  northern  mere  is  the  inner  bay  of  Exmouth. 
In  the  middle  point  of  this  bay,  or  rather  of  what  was  the 
bay  before  the  river  was  embanked,  there  existed,  and  still 
remains,  a  projection  or  promontory,  which  was  then,  as  now, 
covered  with  houses.  The  gardens  at  the  back  of  these  houses 
have  walls,  up  to  which  the  sea  formerly  flowed.  At  the 
middle  of  the  projecting  promontory  the  ancient  boundary 
quits  the  shore  for  the  mainland.  The  modern  boundary  be^ 
tween  Littleham  and  Withicomb  takes  precisely  the  same 
course,  at  a  point  where  stands  or  stood  a  tree,  called  the 
Boundary  Tree.     Thus  far  the  two  boundaries  correspond. 

The  name  Lydewic,  from  which  the  "  ness  "  or  promontory 
took  its  name,  seems  equivalent  to  "  Shipwick,"  the  shipping 
or  sailors'  villagcf  This  furnishes  a  presumption  in  favour 
of  an  ancient  settlement  at  £xmouth  for  seamen  and  pilots. 

The  boundary  proceeds  "up  along  the  rivulet  fix)m  the 
spring  head."  The  modern  boundary  shows  no  rivulet  and 
no  spring  head.  It  is  marked  by  a  narrow  lane  between  the 
houses,  separating  the  portion  of  Exmouth  which  is  in  little- 
ham from  that  which  is  in  Withicomb.    That  there  was  once 

*  In  the  curious  chart  of  Exniouth  Haven  {temp.  Hen.  YIII.)  engnyed 
by  Messrs.  Lysons  (also  in  Exmouth  Ancient  and  Modem),  this  bar  is  repre- 
sented as  if  it  were  a  rectangular  pier  built  out  into  the  sea,  with  a  huge 
upright  rock  (the  Checkstone)  in  front  of  it. 

t  "Lith"  means  "ship"  twice  in  the  "Song  of  Brunanburh  ;"  "on  lides 
bosme,"  "in  the  ship's  hold  ;"  and  "  to  lides  stefna,"  "to  the  ship's  prow.** 
So  in  the  annal  for  1062,  "  and  teah  tha  up  his  segel  and  his  Hth/'^ "  and 
there  took  up  his  sail  and  his  shipping ; "  i,e,  made  sail  with  aJl  lus  fleet. 
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a  stream  here  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  the  little  promontory,  which  seems  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  silt  which  the  rivulet  brought  down  with  it  from  the 
hill.  But  if  it  ever  existed  its  course  has  been  diverted,  or  it 
has  become  a  drain  and  is  covered  over.  The  modem  boundary 
passes  the  gas  works,  and  divides  some  fields,  and  then  arrives 
at  and  cuts  across  a  high  road  leading  south-west  from  Mar- 
pool  Mill.  Near  this  intersection  must  have  been  the  spring 
head.     Some  fields  near  here  bear  the  name  of  Cranford. 

The  ancient  boundary  now  proceeds  east  to  "hawk's 
settle,"  seemingly  a  point  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  lane,  being 
a  field  numbered  353  in  the  parish  map  of  Withicomb.  This 
narrow  lane  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  others  which  are 
elsewhere  found  lying  on  the  track  of  old  Saxon  boundaries, 
and  is  in  all  probability  the  actual  trench  which  was  dug 
when  the  manor  was  first  marked  out. 

At  this  point  the  ancient  boundary  moves  again  "  straight 
east  to  the  ridgeway."  The  modern  boundary,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  a  turn  at  right  angles,  and  proceeds  south-east 
to  the  high  road  from  Exmouth  to  Budleigh,  The  bearings 
of  the  ancient  deed  seem  here  to  be  at  fault.  Before 
reaching  the  road,  however,  another  fragment  of  a  lane  seems 
to  indicate  where  the  manor  ditch  formerly  ran. 

Arrived  at  the  "ridgeway" — now  the  high  road  above 
mentioned — the  ancient  boundary  follows  this  "  way  "  along 
the  old  ditch  until  it  arrives  at  four  cross  roads,  north  of 
certain  "foul  land."  At  the  crossing  it  turns  north  along 
the  green  way  to  a  ford  called  Auford.  The  modem  line 
simply  follows  the  high  road,  past  a  four-cross  way,  and  past 
a  public-house  called  the  "Half-way  House,"  as  far  as  to 
Capell's  Lane,  which  is  a  lane  leading  south  to  Littleham 
village  and  church.  At  this  point  there  was  till  recently  a 
four-road  crossing,  as  the  Ordnance  map  shows ;  but  the 
northern  of  the  four  roads  was  then  (1810)  only  a  bit  of  lane, 
and  has  now  wholly  disappeared.  Here  the  modem  boundary 
of  Littleham  leaves  the  high  road,  and  striking  north  over 
the  intermediate  watershed,  descends  into  the  Withicomb 
valley  to  the  Withicomb  brook.  The  plot  of  land  in  Little- 
ham where  the  boundary  joins  the  brook  is  now  a  copse, 
called  Eaverd's  Brake.  On  the  northern  or  Withicomb  side 
of  the  brook,  it  is  presumed,  was  the  green  way ;  and  a  little 
higher  up,  over  a  rivulet  which  comes  down  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  old  church  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness, 
must  have  been  the  ford  called  Auanford.  This  by  analogy 
would  now  be  Auford,  but  the  name  is  lost.     The  meaning  is 
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not  very  clear,  and  it  is  surprising  that  so  insignificant  a  place 
should  receive  a  name  at  aU. 

From  the  ford  the  ancient  boundary  proceeds  up  along  the 
stream  to  the  ''sele/'  the  hall,  dwelling-house,  or  mansion. 
That  a  hall  or  dwelling-house  of  any  importance  should  have 
stood  at  this  spot  is  not  a  little  stranga  According  to  the 
run  of  the  modem  boundary  the  situation  of  this  hall  or 
house  must  have  been  at  an  angle  where  the  Withicomb 
brook  makes  a  turn  northward  in  going  up  the  stream.  This 
actual  comer  is  now  a  wood,  but  it  is  part  of  a  park-like 
field*  which  was  some  years  ago  laid  out  ornamentally. 
Here  a  fine  open  expanse  of  land  commands  a  view  of  the 
little  valley,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  river,  with  the  line  of 
Little  Haldon  on  the  opposite  bank  forming  the  horizon. 

The  next  stage  is  thus  given :  "  From  the  hall  (mansion) 
north  along  the  green  way  "to  the  slade."  The  "green  way" 
still  seems  to  have  followed  the  rivulet,  now  becoming  very 
small,  to  the  "  slade."  A  slade  generally  signifies  a  shallow 
basin  of  land,  having  no  perceptible  stream  draining  it,  except 
in  time  of  flood.  This  description  scarcely  agrees  with  the 
present  appearance  of  the  land. 

Then  comes  the  following :  "  East  up  along  the  slade  to  the 
playing-place."  Somewhere  near  the  head  of  the  valley, 
where  the  stream,  after  gradually  dwindling,  has  disappeared, 
must  be  sought  for  the  spot  which  bears  this  curious  name  of 
"  the  playing-place."  Slight  as  is  the  indication,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  somewhere  hereabout  there  existed 
in  these  remote  times  a  place  of  meeting  for  sports  and 
games  amongst  the  youth  of  the  district.!    No  trace  of  so 

*  This  field  is  numbered  431  in  the  Withicomb  parish  map.  It  is  part  of 
lands  called  Lackington,  and  bears  the  name  of  Sixteen  Acre  Voyages. 

t  Beda,  in  his  Life  of  St.  CtUhbert,  speaks  of  "leaping,  running,  and 
wrestling''  as  youthful  sports  in  which  Cuthbert  excelled ;  "for  n^ether 
they  practised  leaping,  or  running,  or  wrestling,  or  any  other  sport  which 
requirod  agility  of  limb,  he  boasted  that  he  comd  surpass  all  his  equals  in 
age,  and  sometimes  even  his  elders."  (By  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  Ch.  Mis- 
tSricms  of  Englomd^  L  549.^  Further  on  he  says,  "  One  day  a  considerable 
number  of  boys,  of  whom  ne  was  one,  were  engaged  as  usual  in  wrestling  in 
a  meadow,  and  as  many  of  them  were  twisting  their  limbs  into  various  un- 
natural postures,"  suddenly  one  of  the  little  ones  ran  up  to  Cuthbert  and,  as 
M  with  the  gravity  of  old  age,  began  to  exhort  him  not  to  indulge  in  these 
idle  sports,  but  to  subject  his  mind  as  well  as  his  limbs  to  a  grave  deportment. 
This  led  to  Cuthbert's  forsaking  the  vain  sports  of  youth,  and  becoming  more 
serious  and  manly  in  disposition.  Another  anonymous  historian  of  Cuthbert 
is  more  explicit,  and  describes  the  amusement  of  the  boys  to  be  that  of  stand- 
ing on  their  heads.  '*  Tunc  congregati  sunt  quadam  die  multi  juvenes  in 
campi  planitiem,  inter  quos  ille  inventus,  et  joci  varietatem,  et  scurrilitatem 
agere  coeperunt ;  alii  namque  stantes  nudi,  versis  capitibus  contra  naturam 
deorsum  ad  terram,  et  expansis  cruribus,  erecti  pedes  ad  cselos  sursum  promi- 
nebant:  alii  sic,  alii  vero  sic  fecerant." — BzDiB  Op.  Minora  (Stevenson),  p.  261. 
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elaborate  a  place  of  amusement  as  a  theatre  (which  is  the 
meaning  of  the  similar  word  "  plegstow  ")  is  to  be  found. 

From  the  "  plajring-place "  the  ancient  boundary  went  to 
the  herpath,  or  high  road.  But  the  modem  boundary,  though 
it  proceeds  in  the  same  north-easterly  direction,  stops  con- 
siderably short  of  the  high  road,  and  having  reached  a  point 
the  most  northerly  of  its  whole  course,  and  the  furthest  from 
the  sea,  turns  at  an  acute  angle  south-east,  and  runs  in  a 
direction  west  of,  and  nearly  parallel  to,  the  high  road. 
Possibly  here,  as  at  other  places,  where  a  road  was  carried 
over  an  open  down,  the  original  enclosing  fence  of  the 
adjoining  land  was  kept  a  long  way  off,  so  as  to  leave  a 
broad  margin  of  turf  on  either  side  of  the  highway,  and 
the  parish  boundary  was  never  carried  beyond  the  original 
enclosing  fence. 

The  ancient  boundary  follows  the  high  road  to  Fowl's 
Barrow  Down,  an4  goes  along  the  down  to  the  barrow  of  the 
same  name.  Fowl's  Barrow  Down  as  a  name  does  not  sur- 
vive ;  but  the  hill  itself,  which  runs  north  and  south,  is  well 
marked  at  the  northern  end  by  a  steep  slope,  now  covered 
with  plantations,  and  at  the  south  terminates  in  the  highest 
point  of  the  sea  cliffs,  where  there  is  a  signal-staff.  This  is 
the  hill  which  is  now  cut  in  two  by  the  road  as  it  descends  to 
the  Budleigh  Salterton  valley,  and  along  this  road  the  modem 
parish  boundary  runs.  The  ancient  boundary  went  to  Fowl's 
Barrow,  and  this  in  all  probability  is  the  barrow  just  above 
Bushy  Park  on  the  west,  which  is  now  crowned  by  a  highly 
picturesque  group  of  ragged  Scotch  pines,  adding  a  feature  of 
Italian-like  scenery  to  the  familiar  charms  of  the  Devonian 
landscape. 

From  Fowl's  Barrow  the  ancient  boundary  led  '*  south  "  to 
Elleworthy.  "  South  "  appears  to  be  incorrect.  A  glimpse  of 
the  sea  near  Ottermouth  may  have  led  the  Saxon  observer  to 
suppose  he  was  looking  south,  but  in  truth  the  direction  is 
east.  Elleworthy,  a  name  also  lost,  represents  the  point 
where  the  roads  to  Budleigh  Salterton  and  to  Budleigh 
diverge. 

From  Elleworthy  the  ancient  boundary  passed  to  the 
brook,  and  along  the  brook  to  the  sea.  The  modern  boundary 
in  like  manner  turns  due  south  from  the  parting  of  the 
roads  above  mentioned,  mounts  the  deep  valley  which 
skirts  the  east  of  Knoll  Hill,  passes  over  the  high  ground, 
and  falls  in  with  the  brook  which  supplies  Budleigh  Salterton 
with  water.  Thence  the  sea  is  reached  by  a  deep  and  tangled 
ravine. 

L  2 
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Explanation  of  the  numbers  on  the  map : 

1.  Exanmutba :  mouth  of  the  Exe. 

2.  Lydewic  naesse. 

3.  Northra  mere  :  northern  hay. 

4.  Eawehn  :  spring  head. 

5.  Hafoces  setl :  hawk's  settla 

6.  Hricgweg:  ridgway. 

7.  Ealde  die  :  old  ditch. 

8.  Wega  gelseto  :  cross  roads. 

9.  Grena  weg :  green  way. 

10.  Auan  ford. 

11.  Sele :  seat,  mansion. 

12.  Slad:  slade. 

13.  Pleginstow:  playing-place. 

14.  Herpath  :  high  road. 

15.  Fugeles  beorh  dun :  FowFs  barrow  down. 

16.  Fugeles  beorh ;  Fowl's  barrow. 

17.  Elleworthig. 

18.  Broc :  brook. 

19.  Sae:  sea. 

The  map  which  accompanies  this  paper  will  explain  better 
than  verbal  description  the  various  turns  of  the  boundary, 
and  will  show  how  far  it  agrees  with  and  where  it  differs 
from  the  description  of  the  year  1042.  Not  a  single  ancient 
name,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  survives 
to  bear  out  the  indications  of  the  original.  Either  parish — 
Littleham  and  Withicomb — is  deficient  in  names  of  an 
ancient  form.  In  Littleham  only  one  or  two  can  be  noted. 
Orcomb,  and  the  "  high  land  "  of  Orcomb,  are  phrases  which 
smack  of  antiquity.  Another  undoubtedly  ancient  name  is 
Melhuish,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  between  Meetway 
Farm  and  Spratt's  Farm,  where  there  is  a  turning  to  the  nortL 
No  doubt  at  this  turning  there  once  stood  a  crucifix  or 
"  Cristen  msel,"  whence  the  name  Melhuish. 

It  only  remains  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  subsequent 
history  of  Littleham.  As  to  who  the  owner  was  at  King 
Eadward's  death,  in  1066,  Domesday  does  not  inform  us; 
but  we  find  that,  at  the  date  of  the  survey  in  1086,  Litdeham 
had  become  the  property  of  the  church  of  Horton,  in  Dorset- 
shire. There  is  every  probability  that  it  was  granted  or 
devised  to  Horton  by  the  Ordgar  of  this  charter ;  and  hence 
may  have  arisen  the  mistake  in  Lysons'  History  that  it  was 
given  to  Horton  by  Ordgar,  earl  of  Devonshire ;  a  mistake 
the  more  readily  made  from  the  fact  that  the  church  of  Horton 
was  probably  founded  by  Ordgar,  the  ealdorman,  and  haviqg 
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been,  as  Malmesbuiy*  says,  then  recently  destroyed,  was 
restored  and  made  into  an  abbey  by  Ordul^  the  son  of 
Ordgar. 

In  1086  littleham  was  still  assessable  to  the  Dane  geld  at 
half  a  hide,  as  before.  It  contained  arable  land  for  eight 
ploughs,  which  at  the  rate  of  120  acres  a  plough,  gives  960 
acres  of  arable  land,  besides  which  there  were  6  acres  of 
meadow,  5  of  underwood,  and  60  of  pasture.  This  gives  1031 
Domesday  acres,  showing  that  in  1086  scarcely  more  than  a 
third  of  the  parish  was  under  cultivation.  The  value  was 
40s.  The  underwood,  as  King  Eadward's  charter  shows,  was 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  parish. 

Fifty- six  years  after  the  Conquest,  in  1122  (22  and  23 
Henry  I.),  the  abbey  of  Horton  was  annexed  to  the  priory 
(afterwards,  in  1139,  the  abbey)  of  Sherborne ;  and  thus  it 
was  that,  in  1122,  Littleham,  with  the  other  property  of 
Horton,  passed  to  Sherborne.  By  the  often-quoted  bull  of 
Pope  Eugenius,  dated  the  5th  of  February,  1146,  there  were 
confirmed  to  the  abbey  of  Sherborne,  amongst  other  posses- 
sions, the  churches  of  Littleham  and  Carswell ;  the  fisheries 
of  Fleote,  Bere,  and  Seaton ;  and  Littleham,  with  its  fisheries, 
meadows,  woods,  &c.  Some  of  these  properties  were  after- 
wards alienated,  but  the  abbot  of  Sherborne  remained  lord  of 
the  manor  down  to  the  dissolution. 

Amongst  the  other  privileges  conferred  upon  Sherborne 
Abbey  by  these  grants  was  the  right  of  ferry  from  Exmouth 
to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  starting- 
place  of  this  ferry  was  at  a  place  called  Pratteshide,  which 
is  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Oliver  as.  an  ancient  name  of  Exmouth.t 
At  afay  rate  it  was  a  place  of  resort  for  the  purposes  of  the 
ferry,  and  of  some  commercial  importance.  The  actual  point 
of  departure  must  have  shifted  from  time  to  time  with  the 
changes  brought  about  by  waves  and  storms.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river  the  ferry  terminated  at  a  place  formerly 
called  Woolcomb's  Island,  where  there  was  a  flight  of  stone 
stairs ;  and  near  this  ferry-house  was  set  up  by  the  bishop  of 
Sherborne  a  stone  cross,  whence  was  derived  the  name  Stair, 
now  Starcross.| 

In  1267,  says  Dr.  Oliver,  an  agreement  was  made  between 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  Sherborne  and  the  mayor  and 
bailiffs  of  Exeter,  whereby  the  former  disclaimed  all  right  to 
Pratteshide,  or  Exmouth  ferry,  on  condition  of  enjoying  for 

♦  De  Font,  ii.  95  ;  p.  203.  f  Eccl  Antiq.  i.  97. 

J  On  the  authority  of  the  late  Captain  Peacock,  in  a  paper  read  on  the 
4th  June,  1869,  before  the  Exeter  Naturalists'  Club.    (See  below.) 
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himself,  his  convent  and  dependents,  the  gratuitous  passage 
for  ever. 

According  to  Captain  Peacock  this  privilejge  was  abolished 
in  1473,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV* 

In  1495  (10  and  11  Henry  VII.)  it  is  found  that  the  rent 
of  "  the  passage  bote "  received  for  the  corporation  by  their 
receiver,  John  Slugge,  was  10s.  In  1510  (1  and  2  Henry 
VIII.)  tiie  farm  of  the  boat  was  demised  by  the  corporation 
by  deed  to  John  Bowrjring  for  20s.t 

At  the  end  of  the  12th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century4 
with  the  increased  security  of  the  seaboard,  Exmouth  is  stated 
to  have  grown  in  importance,  and  to  have  become  **  one  of 
the  principal  ports  of  Devonshire."  §  But  here  again  the 
name  Exemue,  as  the  word  is  now  spelt,  signifies  rather  the 
port  of  Exeter  than  the  haven  inside  the  mouth  of  the  river 
at  Exmouth.  The  port  of  Exeter  in  its  widest  sense  (as  we 
have  been  i*eminded  of  late  years  by  a  famous  trial  ||)  extended 
in  ancient  times  from  the  eastern  point  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Axe,  which  is  the  extremity  of  the  county  of  Devon,  to  the 
western  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  Teign.  In  its  more  restric- 
ted sense  the  home  port  extended  to  a  Certain  rock  standing 
ofiF  the  bar  or  promontory  at  Exmouth  called  the  Chykeston, 
Checkstone,  or  CheekstoncIT  Every  vessel  entering  the  river 
could  be  compelled,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  discharge  her 

•  Further  references  to  the  various  stages  in  the  long  contest  between  the 
City  of  Exeter  and  the  Abbot  of  Sherborne  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  lucrative 
piece  of  property,  the  Exmouth  ferry,  will  be  found  in  Memorials  of  ExnunUh, 
by  the  Kev.  William  Everitt,  rector  of  St.  Lawrence,  Exeter — an  invaluable 
repertory  of  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

t  Case  of  Corporation  of  Exeter  v.  Lawrefticey  pp.  Ixiv.  Ixv. 

X  The  author  of  ExmouOi  AnciefU  and  Modem  (1868)  says,  p.  22,  that  the 
earliest  mention  he  has  seen  of  Exmouth  as  a  village  or  hfunlet  occurs  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  document  called  the  "Woodbury  Guild/'  which  was  formed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Bishop  Osbem,  of  Exeter,  and  consequentiy 
was  of  the  date  1072-1103.  For  this  statement  the  authority  given  is  Thorpe, 
in  his  Diplomataritim,  p.  608.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Thorpe  does  state  that 
Exmouth  was  a  member  of  the  united  Woodbury  Guild,  and  so  does  Dr. 
Hickes  in  his  Letter  to  Sir  B.  Shower ,  p.  19.  But  both  aufhors  are  in  error. 
Reference  to  the  back  of  the  seventh  leaf  of  the  Codex  Exoniensis  at  Exeter 
will  show  that  the  guild  which  was  associated  with  Woodbury  was  at "  Axamu- 
tha,"  not  '*Examutha."  Dr.  Hickes  perhaps  thought  that  these  were  only 
diSerent  ways  of  spelling  the  same  name,  as  was  supposed  by  the  index-maker 
to  Thorpe's  A.-S.  Chronicle  (Bolls  Series,  i.  399,  400),  and  by  the  translator 
(Thorpe  himself?)  who  renders  Axanmu^a  as  Exmouth.  {Ibid,  ii.  807.) 

§  Lysons,  p.  320. 

II  The  OorporaUon  of  Exeter  v.  Lawrence,  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in 
1870. 

IT  This  is  the  pointed  pillar  of  rock  figured  in  the  old  chart  of  Exmouth 
Haven  above  referred  to.  It  stands  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  mid-channeL 
Westcote  (p.  224),  writing  of  Exmouth  harbour,  says :  "  It  is  a  barred  haven, 
and  before  the  mouth  thereof  stand  two  huge  stones  or  rocks  (a  great  and  a 
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cargo  either  at  Topsham,  where  there  was  a  Costom-hoosey  or 
at  Exeter;  and  there  are  many  entries  in  the  receivers'  books 
for  the  borough  of  Exeter  for  expenses  of  persons  sent  down 
to  inspect  cargoes  of  ships  that  were  suspected  of  being  un- 
laden elsewhere  than  at  *"  La  Clyve/'  at  Topsham.  Thus  Ex- 
mouth  proper  could  never  have  been  a  port  of  debarcation  of 
any  importanca 

From  the  Boll  of  the  Pipe  in  King  John's  reign  we  find 
that  a  quinzUme  or  fifteenth  was  taken  of  the  merchandize  at 
all  the  seaports  of  the  realm  from  the  2nd  of  September, 
1202,  to  the  30th  of  November,  1204.  The  total  of  the 
fifteenth  for  the  above  two  years  and  three  months  was 
£4^958  7s.  3d.,  giving  a  yearly  average,  for  the  fifteenth,  of 
about  £2,203  1&.  4d.,  and  for  the  total  value  of  the  mer- 
chandize imported  at  thirty -three  ports  of  the  kingdom, 
of  about  £33,000.  The  following  are  the  amounts  of  the 
quinzidme  for  two  years  and  three  months,  ending  on  30th 
November,  1204,  for  the  five  western  ports,  and  London : 

£      a,    d. 


SudhafLtofi       . 

.     712    3    7* 

Exemue 

.       14    6     3 

Dertemue 

3    0    0 

Esse  (Saltash)  . 

7    4    8 

Eawi 

.      48  16  11 

London 

.     836  12  10 

J        •                                  1       i» 

Exeter,  or  Exmouth,  was  thus  twice  as  much  frequented  as 
Saltash,  and  Dartmouth  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  Exeter ; 
whilst  Fowey,  which  included,  as  Mr.  Worth  has  informed 
the  writer,  the  port  of  Plymouth,  was  three  times  as  much 
resorted  to  as  Exeter.* 

In  1347  (21  Ed.  IIL),  according  to  Hakluyt,  as  cited  by 
Messrs.  Lysons,  Exmouth,  i.e.  Exeter,  furnished  10  ships  and 
193  mariners  for  the  expedition  against  Calais. 

Leland,  writing  in  about  1540,  mentions,  amongst  other 
things  notable  on  the  east  side  of  Exmouth — i,e.  the  river 
mouth — ^"Exmouth,  a  Fisschar  Tounlet  a  little  withyn  the 
Haven  Mouth."  This  "fisher  townlet"  reminds  us  of  the 
**lide-wic"  or  "ship  village"  of  Anglo-Saxon  times. 

Bisdonf  notices  Exmouth  in  this  characteristic  fashion: 

less)  called  Chickstones  (it  may  be  rather  Chuckstones,  as  choaking  the 
hayen),  of  which  is  grown  a  novel  proverb  in  these  parts ;  for  .if  anvthing 
stumble  us,  or  be  a  rub  in  our  way,  when  we  are  hasty,  if  anything  hinder 
our  purpose,  or  if  we  desire  to  be  rid  of  anything,  we  forthwith  wish  it  to  be 
on  ChicKstone." 

*  Mag.  Rot  6  Joh.  16  b.,  post  "  Kent ;"  Madox,  Hist,  Ec,  i.  772. 

t  Page  123. 
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"  Near  this  castle  Ex  taketh  his  last  tribute  with  a  wider 
channel  and  curled  waves,  shedding  itself  into  the  sea,  thereof 
called  Exmouth,  anciently  Exanmouth,  where  for  the  inhabi- 
tants' more  ease  is  a  chapel  erected  within  the  parish  of  little- 
ham.  Here  (as  Holingshed  hath  it)  was  sometime  a  castle,  but 
now  {aire,  1620)  the  place  hath  no  other  defence  than  a  barred 
haven,  and  the  inhabitants'  valour."  He  mentions  that 
Exmouth  was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Bichard  Whiteboume, 
Knt.,  one  of  the  early  colonists  and  founders  of  the  fishery 
of  Newfoundland;*  and  that  from  Exmouth  the  Earl  of 
March,  afterwards  Duke  of  York,  and  King  Edward  IV.  sailed, 
in  1459,  for  Calais,  after  the  temporary  reverse  that  followed 
the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans.  The  above  mention  of  a  castle 
at  Exmouth  is  interesting.  According  to  tradition,  as  stated 
by  Polwhele,t  it  stood  at  Gun  Point,  where  "  the  eminence  is 
commanding,  and  there  are  apparently  some  vestiges  of  em- 
brasures." Gun  Point  is  taken  to  be  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  clifi"  at  Exmouth  on  which  Beacon  Terrace  has  been  built 
It  is  marked  in  the  Ordnance  Map  as  a  small  circular  emi- 
nence, having  a  road  leading  directly  to  it,  and  here  probably 
in  ancient  times  the  beacon  used  to  be  fired. 

Although  Bisdon,  who  died  in  1640,  just  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Great  Bebellion,  says  that  there  was  no  fortifi- 
cation at  Exmouth  in  his  time,  it  is  certain  that  a  fortress  was 
built  very  shortly  afterwards ;  for  in  1646,  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  we  find  Exmouth  Fort  sustaining  a  prolonged 
siege  on  behalf  of  the  king.  J  After  holding  out  for  forty-six' 
days,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Arundell,  the  fort 
yielded,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1646,  to  Sir  Hardresse  Waller, 
with  the  surrender  of  sixteen  pieces  of  ordnance. 

The  situation  of  this  fort  is  another  point  of  interest  Pol- 
whele's  statement  is  here  very  valuable.  He  says,  "The 
mouth  of  the  river  Exe  was  formerly  much  to  the  south  of 
Exmouth,  towards  Starcross.    At  that  time  the  bar  of  sand* 

•  See  the  elegant  volume.  Issued  in  1870  by  T.  Whitbum,  of  Guildford, 
entitled  Westvxird  Hoe  for  Avalon  in  the  New-found-lartdy  as  described  by 
Captain  Richard  Whitboume^  of  JExnwuth,  Devon,  1622, 

t  iii.  214  (note). 

X  The  passage  in  Sprigge's  England's  Recovery  is  as  follows:  "Monday, 
Feb.  9  (1646).  A  Counsel  of  Warre  was  called,  to  advise  what  to  doe,  and  m 
issue  it  was  resolved  to  advance  towards  the  enemy  with  part  of  the  armyi 
having  already  with  the  residue  perfectly  blocked  up  Excester  on  the  west 
side  also,  by  setling  Guards  and  Quarters  at  Affington  (Alphington),  Barley 
House  and  Reymouth  (Peamore)  House,  within  a  mile  of  the  City,  and  a 
Garrison  kept  at  Powdram ;  besides  that  some  of  the  Foot  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Shapcoat,  blocked  up  the  Fort  at  Exmuth  ;  by  which  meanes 
Excester  was  now  compleatly  straightned  and  blocked  up  on  both  sides." 
(p.  182.) 
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was  connected  with  the  main  land  at  Exmouth ;  and  on  this 
bar  stood  Exmouth  Fort.  But  since  the  time  when  the  river 
Exe,  altering  its  channel,  and  running  towards  Exmouth, 
broke  through  the  bar  of  sand,  it  has  been  curious  to  trace 
Exmouth  Fort  on  the  Starcross  side,  where  a  cannon  ball  has 
been  found  buried  in  the  sands,  with  several  vestiges  of  a 
fortification.  The  Exe,  however,  seems  to  be  fast  returning 
to  its  old  channel"*  This  curious  subject  of  the  changes  from 
time  to  time  in  the  channel  of  the  river  Exe  during  the  last 
few  centuries  was  very  fiilly  discussed  in  a  paper  by  the  late 
Captain  Peacock,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Exeter  Naturalists' 
Club,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1869,t  and  is  continued  in  a  paper 
read  at  Exeter,  in  July,  1872,  by  J.  M.  Martin,  c.E.,  and 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association.  J 

Eeverting  to  Littleham,  we  learn  from  Sir  W.  Pole  that  at 
the  dissolution  the  manor  was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dennys,  and  after  several  descents  passed  to  Manwaringe. 

Exmouth  will  always  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
county  as  having  been  the  origin  of  the  family  of  Drake,  with 
its  three  great  branches,  at  Ash,  Nutwell,  and  Buckland.§ 
Sir  W.  Pole  ||  says  of  Exmouth,  "  In  this  place  dwelled  John 
Drake,  a  man  of  great  estate,  from  whom  is  issued  S""  John 
Drake,  of  Ash."  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Drakes  of 
Pratteshide,  or  Exmouth,  were  lessees  of  the  ferry  under  the 
abbot  of  Sherborne.  Possibly  they  were  also  his  stewards, 
and  thus  acquired  their  wealth. 

At  Spratshayes, "  situated,"  says  Polwhele,ir  "  in  a  rich  vale 
near  Littleham  Church,"  Gilbert  Drake,  a  younger  son  of  the 
house  of  Ash,  "  had  a  proper  house  and  demesne  thereunto 
belonging."  ** 

Sir  W.  Pole  speaks  of  "Woodland,  in  Littleham,  some- 
time the  inheritance  of  Ealegh  of  Nettlecombe,  which  came 

•  VoL  i.  p.  37  (written  eire,  1790). 

t  In  this  remarkable  essay  it  is  stated,  that  about  two  centuries  ago  the 
Warren,  now  on  the  western  or  Dawlish  side  of  the  river,  was  connected  with 
Exmouth ;  then  that  it  became  broken  up  into  islands,  one  of  which  could 
for  some  years  be  reached  from  Exmouth  at  low-water  by  stepping-stones  ; 
and  that  a  milkmaid,  in  about  1730,  used  to  cross  by  these  stones  to  milk  the 
cows  grazing  on  the  Warren  ;  but  that  gradually  the  breach  widened,  until 
now  uie  main  current  of  the  Exe  flows  between  Exmouth  and  the  Warren, 
which  itself  is  being  gradually  washed  away.  This  history  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  idand  called  Bull  Hill  Bank,  as  to  which  an  action  was 
tried,  in  1858,  between  the  trustees  of  Lord  RoUe's  will,  claiming  by  grant 
from  the  Earl  of  Devon,  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Kenton,  for  trespass,  against 
persons  who  asserted  a  right  to  take  ballast  from  the  bank  ;  in  which  action 
the  rights  of  the  Rolle  trustees  were  fully  established.  {Lord  Clinton  v. 
Beavis,  at  Exeter,  July  29th,  1858.) 

t  "Vol.  V.  84.  §  Oliver,  EccL  Antiq,  i.  97. 

II  Collections,  p.  154.  ^  iii.  216.  ♦♦  Risdon,  p.  55. 
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to  Trevilian,  in  which  family,  says  Risdon,*  '4t  now  le* 
maineth"  (i.e.  circa  1620).  A  tablet  in  litdeham  Chuich 
mentions  the  death,  in  1740,  aged  eighty-eight,  of  Thomas 
Trevilian,  of  Liverton,  gent.  Woodland  thus  seems  to  have 
had  its  name  changed  to  Liverton  in  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  century. 

littleham  Church  was,  as  we  have  seen,  confirmed  to  the 
church  of  Sherborne  in  1146;  and  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1234,  it  was,  by  Bishop  WiUiam  Brewer,  with  the  assent  of 
the  lords  of  the  manor,  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Sherborne, 
granted  to  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Exeter,  reserving  100 
shillings  yearly  for  the  maintenance  of  a  resident  vicar.  In 
the  Valor  JBcclmasticus  the  vicarage  is  valued  at  £15  12s.  6d. 
a  year.  In  the  valuation  of  1831  it  is  entered  at  £191,  in- 
cluding the  annexed  curacy  of  Exmouth.  In  1842.  the 
rectorial  tithes  were  commuted  for  £383,  and  the  vicarial 
tithes  for  £112.  The  patronage  of  the  living  still  belongs  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter.f 

Dr.  Oliver  states  that  Littleham  Church  formerly  had 
three  altars,  one,  no  doubt,  in  the  chancel,  and  a  second  in 
the  ancient  chantry  on  the  south  side  of  the  chanceL  Hence 
the  double  dedication  to  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Margaret.  A 
third  altar  stood,  it  is  presumed,  in  the  north,  commonly 
called  Drake's  aisle,  which  cannot,  says  Dr.  Oliver,  be  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1329,  Bishop  Grandisson  licensed 
the  performance  of  divine  service  in  a  chapel  within  the 
place  called  Pratteshide ;  i,e.  Exmouth.}  This  chapel  was 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  stood  on  the  Beacon  Hill, 
and  probably  served  as  a  sea-mark.  §  On  the  1st  June,  1412, 
Bishop  Stafford  licensed  the  inhabitants  of  Exmouth  to  assist 
at  divine  service  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Trinity, ''there  situate^" 
until  the  following  24th  of  June,  provided  that  no  prejudice 
thence  accrued  to  the  mother  church ;  and  to  secure  this  the 
inhabitants  were  required  to  attend  the  Church  of  Littleham 
on  Sundays  and  festivals. 

Polwhele  cites  from  the  Liber  Regis  an  extract,  showing 
that  a  chapel  once  existed  at  Chickston;  now  destroyed 
Chickston  Bock  gave  its  name  to  a  ''  ledge,"  which  Captain 
Peacock  has  described  as  the  "  inner  bar "  of  Exmouth  har- 
bour. Chickston  Ledge  corresponds  with  the  Lydewic  nsssse 
of  Saxon  times ;  and  here  presumably  stood  the  chapel,  for 
the  use  of  the  pilots  and  seafaring  population. 

*  Page  55.  t  EasmotUh  Ancient  and  Modem,  p.  89  (1868). 

X  Olivbb,  Ecd.  Antiq.  iii  197.  §  Ihid,  i.  96. 
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BT    T.     N.     BBUSHFIBLD,    X.D. 
(Bead  ftt  EzmovOk,  Augast,  1888.) 


The  visit  of  the  DeYonshire  Association  to  this  place 
(Exmouth),  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fitting  occasion  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  members  some  memoranda  respecting 
the  family  of  the  Baleghs,  partly  from  the  abiding  interest 
that,  in  Devonshire  especicdly,  will  always  environ  the  history, 
family,  and  surroundings  of  that  member  of  it  who  was  one 
of  the  greatest  Worthies  of  the  county ;  partly  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  birthplace  being  within  a  few  miles  of  this 
spot,  and  partly  from  the  apparently  close  connection  of  his 
father  with  the  town  of  Exmouth. 

1  do  not  purpose  to  enter  into  any  particulars  respecting 
the  history  of  Sir  Walter  himself,  as,  excepting  for  the  period 
of  his  youth,  we  have  a  tolerably  full  account  of  his  life, 
letters,  and  works,  in  the  various  biographical  memoirs  of  him 
that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  but  more  especially  in 
the  one  by  Edwards,  published  in  1868.  Even  the  place  of 
bis  birth,  although  at  one  time  claimed  for  Exeter,  and  also — 
and  with  apparently  better  reason — for  the  ancestral  home  at 
Fardel,  near  Ivybridge,  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  have 
been  the  farmhouse  at  Hayes,  in  the  parish  of  East  Budleigh. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
than  the  accounts  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
respecting  the  history  of  his  family;  and  even  the  various 
genealogies  recorded  in  the  Heralds'  Visitations  of  the  county, 
and  in  other  works,  differ  materially  from  each  other,  and  are 
often  contradictory  * 

I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks  for  the  most  part  to 

*  "  The  numerous  Ralegh  pedigrees  preserved  at  the  Heralds*  College,  and 
in  the  various  manuscript  visitations  and  genealogical  collections  which  have 
been  brought  together  in  the  British  Museum,  disagree  among  themselves." 
— ^Edwaeds*  Xz/tf  of  BaUght  voL  i.  p,  6. 
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Walter  Ealegh,  the  father  of  our  local  hero,  and  this  will 
necessitate  a  description  of  the  sepulchral  and  other  remains 
still  existing  in  the  church  of  East  Budleigh,  owing  to  their 
close  connection  with  his  history  and  that  of  his  fieimily. 
These  remains  have  hitherto  been  incorrectly  described,  and 
their  examination  and  consideration  will,  I  believe,  throw 
some  light  on  a  portion  of  the  family  pedigree,  and  add  to 
our  interest  in  the  historic  associations  of  the  locality. 

Of  the  date  of  Walter  Ealegh's  birth  we  possess  no  record. 
We  can  however  form  some  estimate  of  the  probable  period 
from  the  following  entries  that  appear  in  the  Calendar  of 
State  Papers  (Domestic  Series,  1515-1518,  ed.  by  J.  S. 
Brewer),  and  which  contain  the  earliest  notices  of  him  that  I 
have  been  able  to  find. 

"No.  711. —  1515,  July  14.  Devon. —  Commission  to  Bob. 
Willoughby  Lord  Broke,  Sir  Wm.  Trevanyon,  Sir  John  Kyrkeham, 
Edw.  Willoughby,  John  Chamond,  John  Cole  of  Slade,  Eob. 
Shilston,  Eic.  Strode,  John  Orange,  and  the  escheator  to  make  in- 
quisition p.  m.  in  respect  of  Wimond  Ealeygh.  Westm.,  14  July. 
—Pat  7  Hm.  VIIL  p.  2  m  9d"  (p.  189.) 

"No.  1801.— 1516,  April  21.— For  Sir  Nich.  Vans  (sic). 
Wardship  of  Walter,  heir  of  Wymund  Ealeigh  of  FywdeU,  Devon, 
with  the  wardship  and  marriage  of  the  said  heir.  Westm.,  21 
April.— Pa^.  7  Hen,  VIIL  p,  3  m.  25."  (p.  512.) 

"No.  1901.— 1516,  May  16.— For  Su:  Peter  Eggecombe,  Sir 
Nich.  Wadham,  of  Merefeld,  Somers.,  and  John  Wyse,  of  Syden- 
ham Maverey,  Devon.  Eelease  of  their  recognizance  of  500  marks, 
made  3  Dec.  7  Hen.  VIIL,  before  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
on  condition  that  the  said  Peter  give  up  possession  of  the  manors 
of  Collaton  Ealegh,  Wythecombe  Ealegh,  BoUam  and  Fyrdell, 
Devon,  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Wimond  Ealegh,  and  the 
person  of  Walter  Ealegh,  son  and  heir  of  the  said  Wimond. 
Greenwich,  6  May,  8  Hen.  VIIL  Del  Westm.,  16  May,  8  Hen. 
YUL—Pat.  8  Hen.  VIIL  p,  1  m.  2."  (p.  549.) 

"No.  4546.— 1518,  Oct.  31.— To  Cuthbert  Tunstal,  Master  of 
the  EoUs.  To  cancel  a  recognizance  for  400  marks,  made  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Vaux,  of  Norton,  North.,  31  July,  7  Hen.  VIII.,  to 
Thomas,  Lord  Cardinal,  Abp.  of  York,  Sir  Th.  Lovell,  and  John 
Heron,  treasurer  of  the  Chamber ;  conditionally  to  pay  200Z  to  the 
said  John  Heron,  to  the  King's  use,  for  the  wardship  of  Walter, 
son  and  heir  of  Wymond  Ealegh,  according  to  the  tenor  of  an  in- 
denture.    Greenwich,  31  Oct.,  10  Hen.  VIIL"  (p.  1392.) 

These  extracts  show  that  Wimond  Ealegh,  the  father  of 
Walter,  having  recently  died,  an  inquisitio  post  mortem  was 
directed  to  be  held  before  the  persons  named  and  the  Es- 
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cheater,*  the  requisite  commission  for  which  was  issued  on 
July  14,  1515. 

At  this  date  "Walter  Ealegh  must  have  been  a  minor,  as  on 
April  21,  1516,  his  wardship  was  assigned  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Vaux.  About  four  weeks  afterwards  (May  16, 1516)  Sir  Peter 
"  Eggecombe  "  and  two  others,  who  appear  to  have  acted  as 
executors  or  trustees  after  the  death  of  Wimond,  were  directed 
to  give  up  possession  of  the  family  estates,  as  well  as  the  person 
of  Walter  the  heir,  into  the  charge  of  Sir  N.  Vaux,  who  in  f/rJ\ 

turn  was  released  from  his  wardship  in  October,  1518,  Walter  n 

having  most  probably  then  attained  his  majority.     Assuming  J^ 

this  to  be  proximately  correct,  Walter,  being  twenty-one  years        

of  age  in  1518,  would  have  been  born  in  the  year  1497. 

Fardel  had  been  the  seat  of  the  head  of  this  branch  of  the 
family  for  several  generations.  The  causes  that  led  to  the 
removal  to  Hayes  Farm,  in  East  Budleigh  parish,  as  well  as 
the  time  when  it  was  effected,  are  to  a  great  extent  conjectural ; 
nevertheless  there  are  some  data  on  which  to  form  an  opinion. 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  Walter  was  the  first  member  of 
the  family  to  occupy  Hayes,  of  which  "  he  had  a  remnant  of 
a  lease  of  eighty  years  in  it."  (Wood's  Athence  Oxon,  ed.  16&1,  -j ^  £  f 
vol.  i.  p.  369.)  That  it  was  a  remnant  only  is  apparent  from  i  ¥  ^  \l 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  year  1584 — sixty-six  years  after  ;::  f^^'J  ^ 
his  father  had  attained  his  majority — Sir  Walter,  in  his  well- 
known  letter,  offered  to  purchase  the  property  from  its  ^ 
possessors,  the  Dukes  of  Otterton,  indicating  that  the  lease 
was  approaching  or  had  approached  its  termination.  The 
reasons  for  Walter  seeking  a  new  home  while  still  retaining 
possession  of  the  old  one  have  been  usually  attributed  to 
monetary  embarrassments,  due  probably  to  direct  losses,  to 
being  too  profuse  in  domestic  expenditure,  and  to  the  fines 
levied  upon  the  family  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  A  resi- 
dence therefore  in  a  comparatively  obscure  farmhouse  in 
another  part  of  the  county,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  live  on  a 
reduced  income,  would  under  these  circumstances  appear  to 
haviB  been  a  natural  and  politic  act.  To  this  Edwards  {Life, 
vol.  i.  p.  12)  adds  the  conjecture  that  Walter  was  "  in  some  way 
or  other  interested  in  the  commerce  of  Exeter  and  Exmouth, 
and  that  the  proximity  of  Hayes  to  the  city  and  port  led  to 
his  selection  of  Hayes  manor-house  as  his  frequent  abode."  i" 
This  is  further  indicated  by  an  occurrence  that  happened 

*  "  An  Escheator  was  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  in  every 
county,  to  make  Inquests  of  Titles  by  Escheat ;  which  inquests  were  to  be 
taken  by  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county,  impannelled  by  the  SheritF." — 
Jacobs'  Law  Dictionary. 

t  It  is  oh  record  that  he  possessed  "  a  bark  "  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary. 
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during  the  Great  Bising  of  the  West,  in  the  year  1549,  and 
which  is  thus  related  by  JohnVowell,  alicis  Hoker  {Description 
of  Exeter,  p.  42, 1765),  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  many  of  the 
proceedings  connected  with  this  rebellion:  The  rebels  overtook 
Walter  Ealegh  at  St.  Mary  Clist,  **  and  were  in  such  a  Choler, 
and  so  fell  in  Bages  with  him,  that  if  he  had  not  shifted  himself 
into  the  Chapel  there,  and  had  been  rescued  hy  certain  Mariners 
of  Exmouth,  which  came  with  him,  he  had  been  in  great  Danger 
of  his  life,  and  like  to  have  been  murdered."  Another  sugges- 
tion occurs  to  me.  Walter  was  married  three  times,  his  first 
wife  being  Joan,  daughter  of  John  Drake  of  Exmouth.* 

May  not  the  fact  of  this  lady  residing  in  Exmouth  have 
operated  on  him  as  an  additional  reason  for  selecting  Hayes 
as  a  residence  in  preference  to  any  other  spot  ?  Whether, 
however,  his  marriage  was  the  cause  of  this  or  was  the  effect 
of  it,  two  conclusions  are  probable — first,  that  he  did  not 
marry  until  after  the  year  1518 ;  and,  second,  that  his 
marriage  did  not  take  place  until  after  he  had  settled  in  his 
new  residence,  where  for  the  present  we  will  leave  hiuL 

The  parish  church  of  East  Budleigh,  dedicated  to  All  Saints, 
contains  some  Balegh  memorials,  which,  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  merit  special  description.  The  whole  of  the 
pews  are  partly  enclosed  at  their  respective  entrances  by 
square  slabs  of  oak,  averaging  three  inches  in  thickness  and 
three  feet  in  height,  but  varying  considerably  as  to  breadth. 
These,  with  few  exceptions,  are  admirably  carved,  exhibiting 
a  variety  of  subjects,  and  are  in  good  preservation.  On  this 
occasion  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  two  only,  which,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  have  never  been  figured  or 
described  in  detail  in  any  previous  work.  One  belonging  to 
the  first  pew  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave,  on  the  left  or 
north  side,  has  represented  on  it  (fig.  1)  a  shield  emblazoned 
with  the  Balegh  arms  impaling  those  of  the  Grenville  family 
{Ralegh :  Gules,  five  fusils  in  bend,  argent.  OrenvUle :  Gules, 
three  rests,  or).  This  escutcheon  has  such  an  important 
bearing  on  the  pedigree  of  the  family  that  I  propose  deferring 
its  consideration  until  the  latter  part  of  this  paper. 

During  some  alterations  that  were  made  in  the  church  in 
the  year  1866,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  do  away  with  a 

*  He  appears  as  '*  Sir"  John  Drake  in  the  Visitation  of  Devon,  1564,  ed. 
by  Colby,  p.  180.  According  to  Webb's  Memorials  of  ExmotUh,  Joan  was 
paternal  aunt  to  Robert  I&ake  of  Spratshayes,  the  founder  of  Drake's 
Charity  (Littleham  and  East  Budleigh),  whose  remains  lie  interred  in  the 
north  aisle  of  Littleham  Church.  Dr.  Oliver  (Eccles.  Antiq.  of  Devon,  voL 
i.  p.  97)  aflirms  that  Spratshayes  "was  the  original  cradle  of  the  family, 
whence  branched  off  the  Drakes  of  Ash,  Buckland  Abbey,  NutweU,  kc.** 
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pew  situated  immediately  in  front  of  the  one  already  noticed, 
and  the  carved  end  was  relegated  to  a  new  position  in  the 
passage  of  communication  to  the  north  aisle,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  reading-desk,  where  it  still  remains.  The  carving 
upon  it  (fig.  2)  represents  the  complete  armorial  bearings  of  a 
family  without  the  motto.  In  the  centre  is  a  shield  supported 
by  two  animals,*  above  which  is  a  helmet,  surmounted  by  the 
attire  of  a  stag,  resting  on  a  fillet.  The  helmet  being  in  pro- 
file and  without  bars,  points  out  the  rank  of  the  bearer  not  to 
have  been  above  that  of  a  knight  or  an  esquire.  From  the 
shield  all  traces  of  the  original  blazoning  have  been  effec- 
tually removed  by  a  chisel  or  some  similar  sharp  instrument^ 
and  on  one  side  of  it  a  longitudinal  hole  has  been  sunk.  The 
supporters  at  first  appear  to  be  intended  for  the  deer  tribe — 
harts,  if  the  peculiar-shaped  figure  on  the  forehead  of  each 
represented  horns — but  in  all  other  respects  they  resemble 
hinds,  and  are  very  similar  to  two  depicted  in  Bandle 
Holmes's  Academy  of  Armory  (vol.  ii.  p.  137,  fig.  90).  I  sent 
a  sketch  to  Colonel  Vivian  (editor  of  Visitations  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon\  and  he  pronounced  a  decided  opinion  they  were 
intended  for  foxes,  and  the  coat  of  arms  to  have  been  that  of 
the  Ealegh  family.  When  Sir  Walter  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Virginia,  the  official  seal  he  employed  bore  his  escutcheon 
supported  by  foxes  {yide  fig.  3) ;  and  they  certainly  have  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  animals  in  the  carving  excepting  as 
to  the  tails,  which  in  the  former  are  bushy,  and  in  the  latter 
have  triple  ends.  The  probability  of  the  shield  having  origi- 
nally contained  the  Ealegh  arms  receives  ample  confirmation 
on  continuing  our  investigation.  In  a  fae-simile  of  a  sketch 
of  Sir  Walter's  coat  of  arms  that  appears  in  Edwards's  Life 
(vol.  i  p.  8)  five  crests  are  shown.  One  consists  of  a  buck's 
head  caboshedf  with  a  fleur-de-lis  resting  on  the  forehead ; 
while  a  second  consists  of  a  plain  fleur-de-lis.  (Figs.  4,  5.) 
These  serve  to  explain  the  crest  of  the  carving  as  well  as  the 
figure  represented  on  the  animals'  heads,  t    I  think,  therefore, 

•  The  arms  of  other  local  families  are  carved  on  several  of  the  pew-ends, 
bat  this  is  the  only  one  having  supporters. 

t  The  crest  of  the  Clare  family,  whose  arms  are  shown  in  the  quarterings 
of  the  Ralegh  escutcheon  in  the  same  sketch. 


X  In  this  facsimile  the  supporters  are  undoubtedly  foxes.     In  Westcote*s 
ivonshiref  p.  636,  is  a  note  by  Dr.  Oliver  that  he  had  "  recently  been 
favoured  with  the  inspection  of  three  splendid  circular  seals  "  of  Sir  Walter 


Ralegh.  Thev  are  engraved  in  a  plate  in  the  GentlemarCa  Magazine  for  June, 
1787,  from  which  fig.  3  has  been  copied.  Another  seal  shown  on  the  same 
plate  contains  a  coat  of  sixteen  quarterings  (excepting  as  to  a  quartering 
similar  to  the  one  engraved  below  Sir  Walter's  portrait  on  the  title-page  of 
his  History  of  the  World,  1614)  and  three  crests,  two  of  them  with  the  fleur- 
de-lis,  as  shown  in  figs.  4,  5. 
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we  may  affirm  that  the  coat  was  that  of  the  Ealegh  family. 
When  and  for  what  cause  the  shield  was  defaced  we  possess 
no  information,  and  it  perhaps  may  be  hardly  safe  to  guess. 
A  careful  examination  proves  the  mutilation  not  to  be  of 
recent  date,  and  I  incline  to  the  opinion  it  was  done  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  weakness  of  James  I.  in  sacrificing  the  life  of  Sir 
Walter  to  appease  the  power  of  Spain,  it  would  not  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  if  the  erasure  of  the  arms  was  made  **"by 
authority."  It  is  remarkable  to  note  that  this  is  the  only 
carving  in  the  church  that  has  been  so  mutilated. 

At  the  base  of  the  coat  of  arms  just  described  the  date 
1537  is  incised  in  bold  Arabic  numerals,  and  this  I  take  to 
be  the  year  in  which  the  pews  were  fitted  throughout  the 
church.*  The  costume  of  some  of  the  figures  in  the  other 
carvings  being  of  the  same  period  would  appear  to  prove 
this.  Previous  to  the  year  1534 — that  of  the  Reformation  in 
England — "fixed  benches  appear  to  have  been  but  seldom 
used."  (Britton's  Architectural  Diet,  art.  "Pew.")  Their 
erection  was  due  to  the  alterations  that  were  taking  place  in 
the  forms  of  religion  in  the  Established  Church.  The  carved 
date  1537,  therefore,  points  out  that  but  little  time  was 
allowed  to  elapse  before  the  change  was  made  in  the  pew 
arrangements  in  Budleigh  Church.  That  Walter  Ralegh  con- 
formed to  and  was  a  promoter  of  the  new  order  of  things  we 
have  ample  evidence.  His  possession  of  two  pews,  situated  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  church,  one  of  them  extending 
from  the  nave  through  to  the  north  aisle,  and  emblazoned  with 
his  full  armorial  bearings,  all  serve  to  show  this,  and  also  to 
prove  that  at  this  date  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  principal, 
if  not  the  leading  person,  in  his  parish.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  up  to  within  a  very  recent  period  one  of  these  pews 
was  always  occupied  by  the  holders  of  Hayes  Barton. 

Walter's  first  wife  died  most  probably  at  Hayes,  inasmuch 
as  her  remains  lie  interred  in  East  Budleigh  Church.  The 
incised  slab  to  her  memory  occupies  a  commanding  position 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  centre  aisle,  being  12  ft.  2  in.  from 
the  chancel  screen,  and  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Ralegh 
pews,  being  distant  22i  in.  only  from  them.  It  is  let  into  the 
floor,  of  which  it  forms  a  portion,  and  is  square  with  rough 
edges,  measuring  4  ft.  10  in.  long  by  2  ft.  7 J  in.  broad,  its 

*  Dates  on  pews  of  this  century  are  exceedingly  rare.  Mr.  T.  Wright 
(Essays  on  Archceology,  vol.  ii.  p.  81)  figures  one  "  carved  on  a  wooden  seat  in 
Aldham  Church,  Suffolk,"  which  is  remarkable  for  representing  the  same 
year  and  in  similarly-formed  numerals  to  the  Budleigh  example.  [Vide  fi^.  6.) 
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long  axis  being  in  the  direction  of  the  aisle.  Tt  is  usually 
described  by  authors  as  being  of  dark  grey  slate,  but  this  is  an 
error.  It  is  very  questionable  if  slate  was  used  for  sepulchral 
purposes  at  this  period,  certainly  not  in  this  part  of  Devonshire. 
Mr.  H.  J.Carter,  F.R.S.  (of  Budleigh  Salterton),  was  good  enough 
to  examine  its  structure  with  me,  and  by  carefully  cleansing  a 
small  portion  of  the  surface  it  was  seen  to  be  composed  of  a 
mass  of  small  shells  (Paludinse),  scattered  among  which  were 
some  of  much  larger  size  (a  species  of  Unio),  forming  the 
well-known  Purbeck  marble.  The  structure  was  much  more 
apparent  when  the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  fell  upon  it.* 

Three  other  Purbeck  slabs  may  be  seen  in  the  floor  of  the 
church :  one  underneath  the  gallery,  and  partly  covered  by 
the  steps  of  the  font ;  one  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle ; 
and  a  third  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  bearing  the 
name  of  "  Roger  Fowler "  incised  in  old  English  characters. 
The  two  first  named  have  rough  surfaces,  and  probably  contain 
sepulchral  inscriptions  on  their  lower  sides. 

The  centre  of  the  slab  is  occupied  by  a  cross  fleury  with  its 
base  to  the  east,  and  is  similar  in  pattern  to  some  figured  on 
sepulchral  monuments  of  a  much  earlier  date.  Running 
along  the  four  borders  is  an  inscription,  the  letters  of  which 
average  three  inches  long,  not  incised,  but  formed  by  cutting 
away  the  adjacent  surface.  Some  portion  of  this  is  difficult 
to  decipher,  partly  owing  to  the  stone  being  much  worn  by  the 
passage  of  feet  over  it  for  many  years,  and  partly  to  the  edges 
and  surface  contiguous  being  splintered  and  broken.  Its 
great  peculiarity  is  that  it  is  reversed,  and  reads  from  right 
to  left,  all  the  letters  facing,  as  it  were,  the  wrong  way.  In 
this  respect  I  believe  it  to  be  a  perfectly  unique  example.! 

Of  the  causes  that  led  to  this  peculiarity, and  whether  due  to 

*  This  material  was  largely  employed  during  the  Norman  and  mediseval 
periods  for  all  kinds  of  purposes  in  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  columns  in 
the  nave  of  Exeter  Cathedral  afford  an  excellent  example  ;  and  in  Britton's 
Description  (p.  93)  is  the  following  account,  showing  the  time  and  place  from 
whence  the  marble  was  supplied :  "  From  the  Roll  of  1331-32,  under  the 
month  of  January,  it  appears  that  William  Canon,  resident  at  Corf,  the 
younger,  agreed  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  furnish  marble  *  ad  Fabricam 
Navis  Ecclesiae  beati  Petri,  Exon ; '  viz.,  eleven  great  columns  and  a  half .  .  . 
also  sixty  pair  of  columns  for  bases  and  capitals  .  .  .  and  twenty-nine 
columns  for  the  Cloister." 

t  I  know  of  no  other  example  in  England  in  stone,  and  can  discover  no 
trace  of  any  in  the  ordinary  works  on  the  subject.  A  communication  of 
mine  appeared  in  Notes  and  Queries^  6  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  228,  enquiring  whether 
any  other  was  known  ;  but  this  elicited  one  reply  only  (p.  358),  referring  me 
to  an  instance  described  in  Kite's  Monumental  Brasses  of  Wiltshire.  At  page 
22  of  that  work  is  the  description  of  a  brass  in  Mere  Church,  to  the  memory 
of  John  Bellesthome,  a.d.  1398,  and  as  having  a  reversed  inscription  ;  but  it 
is  not  so  delineated  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  plate  5. 
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ignorance  or  to  design,  it  were  now  almost  idle  to  conjecture ; 
but  the  question  naturally  presents  itself  whether  the  stone- 
cutter, after  drawing  his  pattern  on  paper,  may  not  have  trans- 
ferred the  wrong  side  of  it  to  the  stone.  The  cross  as  well  as 
theletters  areof  good  design,  but  badly  and  unevenly  executed.* 
Dr.  Oliver  {Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Devon,  vol.  ii.  p.  64) 
was  the  first  to  describe  and  figure  this  interesting  slab,  but  I 
am  afraid  his  examination  of  it  must  have  been  a  hurried 
one,  as  his  version  of  the  inscription,  which  is  as  follows,  is 
incomplete  and  incorrect : 

"ORATE  PRO  AIA 

lOHANNE  RALBYH   VXORIS  WAL" 

RALEYH   QVE 

OBIIT  X  DIE  MENS.  AVGVSTI  ANN   DNI  MCC  .   .  ." 

After  several  examinations  of  the  original  with  the  vicar 
(the  Eev.  G.  D.  Adams),  and  comparison  with  a  rubbing  from 
it,  I  find  the  inscription  to  run  thus ; 

"ORATE   PRO   AIA 

lOHANNE  RALEYH  VXRS  WALTR 

I   RALE  ARMIG   QVE 

OBIIT  S   DIE   MENSI  IVNII  AN^   D   .   .   ."  f 

The  stone  had  originally  been  rubbed  smooth,  and  not- 
withstanding the  wear  and  tear  of  so  many  years,  it  still 
possesses  that  character.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the 
borders  had  been  left  uneven,  as  in  one  part  the  letters  have 
followed  the  depressions,  whereas  in  another,  where  the  sur- 
face is  on  a  level  with  the  central  portion,  they  are  either 
faint  or  are  wholly  obliterated.J  There  is  not  the  faintest 
trace  of  the  portion  of  date  in  Koman  numerals,  as  stated  by 

•  The  letters  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  Roman  character,  but  the  A,  D,  s^ 
and  T  are  of  a  di£ferent  type,  and  the  d  and  N  are  not  reversed.  The  letters 
generaUy  are  remarkably  similar  to  some  copied  from  a  MS.  of  Henry  VIII. 'a 
time,  and  engraved  in  Delamotte's  Book  of  AlphahetSy  ed.  1883,  pL  30. 

t  The  following  modification  of  the  inscription  is  given  by  Edwards 
{Life  of  JRaleghf  vol.  i.  p.  13),  "  Orate  pro  anima  Johannae  lUUeghy  quoe  obiit 
X  die  merisis  Augustiy  Anno  Domini,  ..."  In  this  the  name  is  spelt  dif- 
ferently, the  contracted  words  are  given  at  length,  and  proper  grammatical 
terminations  added  to  several.  The  Roman  numerals  shown  in  Dr.  Oliver's 
version  are  omitted.  This  is  the  form  quoted  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  J.  Clements, 
in  his  paper  on  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  in  Trans,  Devon.  Assoc,  vol.  vi.  p.  226, 
in  whose  account  the  tomb  is  descril)ed  as  "  a  fiat  stone,  from  which  the  brass 
has  been  removed  by  sacrilegious  hands. '*  There  is,  however,  no  trace,  such 
as  rivet  holes  or  recess,  of  any  having  been  affixed,  and  the  memorial  was 
apparently  complete  without  one. 

X  The  vicar  (Rev.  G.  D.  Adams)  has  not  observed  any  appreciable  altera- 
tion of  the  surface  or  inscription  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  him  for  much 
assistance  in  this  and  other  matters  connected  with  this  paper. 
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Dr.  Oliver,  and  whether  they  were  actually  seen  by  him  is 
unable  to  be  decided.  At  present  the  last  legible  letter — or 
rather,  a  portion  of  one — is  certainly  a  D,  formed  like  the  one 
in  DIE.  Between  this  and  the  end  of  the  stone  is  an  interval 
of  20  inches.  The  first  6i  inches  nearest  the  letter  is  much 
eroded,  and  may  have  contained  the  date.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  conceive  that  the  remainder  bore  any  letters  or 
figures,  owing  to  the  raised  and  comparatively  smooth  surface 
it  now  possesses.  It  is  possible  the  date  was  expressed  in 
Arabic  numerals,  instead  of  in  Eoman  ones,  which  would 
occupy  much  less  space,  and  this  is  the  form  employed  in 
some  brasses  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  only  sign  of 
apparently  wilful  damage  that  appears  on  the  slab  is  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  cross,  on  the  left  side. 

From  the  Orate  pro  anima  with  which  the  epitaph  com- 
mences, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Joan  Balegh  died  a 
member  of  the  old  faith,  and  that  her  decease  took  place 
prior  to  the  Beformation,  as  at  that  time  a  great  and  general 
change  was  made  in  the  character  and  form  of  funeral  in- 
scriptions.* Dr.  Oliver  assigns  the  date  of  the  slab  to  "  the 
latter  part  of  Henry  VII.'s  reign ;"  but  as  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  that  sovereign  Walter  Ralegh  must  have  been  con- 
siderably under  age,  this  opinion  is  scarcely  tenable.f  It  is 
remarkable  for  being  the  only  sepulchral  monument  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  is  known  to  be  preserved  in  the  church. 

We  may  then  fairly  assume  that  between  1518  and  1534, 
a  period  of  sixteen  years,  Walter  Ealegh  had  married  and 
buried  his  first  wife,  and  by  her  had  two  children  born  to  him 
— George  and  John. 

His  next  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Darrell  (Darell  or  Dorrell) 
of  London,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Mary ;  but  of  the 
dates  of  her  marriage  and  of  her  death  we  possess  no  informa- 
tion whatever.J 

•  "  After  the  Reformation  the  invitation  to  pray  for  the  soul  was  generally 
discontinued,  and  *Here  lyeth  buried  the  body,'  &c.,  substituted  for  it.  The 
ancient  form  reappeared  in  Queen  Mary's  reign.  [Mamuil  of  Monumental 
Brasses^  by  H.  Haines,  ed.  1848,  pp.  ci.  cii.) 

t  Vide  his  Eccles.  Antiq.  of  Devon,  vol.  ii.  p.  64,  where  the  passage  reads, 
"  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  ;"  but  this  in  the  list  of  errata,  at  p.  209,  is  altered  to 
"  Henry  VII."  The  same  author  suspects  the  legend  to  "  have  been  cut  over 
a  former  inscription,"  but  nothing  in  the  present  condition  of  the  stone  is 
indicative  of  this. 

X  In  the  Visitation  of  Devon,  1564,  ed.  by  Colby,  it  is  stated  (at  p.  180) 
she  had  no  issue  ;  whereas  in  the  Visitation,  in  tJie  same  year,  "  by  William 
Hervey,  Esq.,  Clarencieux,"  quoted  by  Cayley  {Life  of  Balegh,  vol.  i  p.  5), 
it  is  affirmed  she  had  a  daughter  Mary,  who  subsequently  married  Hu^h 
Snedale,  Esq.,  of  Hilling,  in  Cornwall.  Edwards  {Life,  vol.  i.  p.  12),  while 
agreeing  with  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  denies  the  wife  to  have  been  a 
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The  third  wife  was  Katharine,  daughter  of  Sir  Philip 
Champernon,  of  Modbury,  and  widow  of  Otho  Gilbert,  of 
Compton.  *  Two  sons  and  one  daughter  were  the  issue  of 
this  marriage — Carew,  Walter,  and  Margaret.  According  to 
Westcote  {Devonshire^  p.  536)  Walter  was  the  youngest.  If 
this  were  the  case  the  third  marriage  must  have  taken  place 
some  time  prior  to  1549,  the  year  of  the  General  Rising  in 
the  West.t  We  can  but  regret  that  the  register  of  baptisms 
in  East  Budleigh  Church  cannot  help  us  in  any  way,  as  it  was 
not  commenced  until  three  years  after  Sir  Walter's  birth. 

The  next  notice  we  find  of  Walter  is  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Mary,  when  a  conspiracy  arose  against  her  pro- 
jected marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain.  In  this  the  Carews 
appear  to  have  taken  an  active  part,  as  on  its  turning  out  a 
failure,  Sir  Peter  Carew  is  said  to  have  escaped  to  the  Con- 
tinent in  a  bark  belonging  to  "  Walter  Ralegh,  Esq.,"  X  a 
proceeding  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  active 
notice  of  by  the  Government. 

Of  Catherine  lialegh,  as  the  mother  of  Sir  Walter,  Kingsley 
affirms,  "She  must  have  been  a  grand  woman  if  the  law 
holds  true  that  great  men  always  have  great  mothers." § 
Certain  it  is  that  in  those  troublous  times  she  proved  herself 
to  be  a  brave  one,  and  a  staunch  Protestant ;  for  she  had  the 
courage  to  visit  and  to  have  a  conversation  on  religious 
matters  with  Ann  Prest,  while  in  Exeter  prison,  where  she 
was  confined  for  some  time  previous  to  her  martyrdom  in 
Southernhay,  on  August  15th,  1557.|| 

In  1560  the  manor  of  Sidmouth  was  in  the  tenure  of 

Darrell,  and  accepts  a  statement  made  by  Benolt,  in  Visitation  of  the  county, 
temp,  22  Hen.  VIII.  (1530),  that  "Walter  married  to  his  second  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Jamekyn  de  Pant,  of  the  town  of  Jenua,  father  to 
divers  merchants  of  those  parts  of  Jenua,  and  had  issue  by  her,  Mary."  If 
this  were  correct,  Ralegh's  first  wife  must  have  died  prior  to  the  year  1630. 
That  Elizabeth  de  Pant  (or  Pont)  did  maiTy  a  Walter  Ralegh  would  appear 
to  be  correct ;  but  in  the  pedigree  of  the  family  that  appears  in  the  VisUcUion 
of  Devon  by  Colby,  already  noticed,  he  preceded  the  Walter  of  our  text  by 
three  generations  !     Vide  pedigree  infra, 

*  Westcote  (Devonshire,  p.  566)  makes  a  singular  mistake  in  stating  that 
when  she  married  Gilbert  she  was  "  the  relict  of  Walter  Ralegh,  of  FardeL" 
This  appears  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  Dr.  Oliver. 

t  In  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter,  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  it  is  stated  that 
after  the  birth  of  the  three  children  Walter  "resided  entirely  at  Hayes,  where 
the  younger  branches  of  the  family  were  reared." 

X  Vide  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  1547-80,  p.  59  :  "  1563, 
Feb.     Sir  Tho.  Denys  to  the  Lord  Chancellor." 

§  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  His  Times,"  in  Collected  Works,  ed.  1880,  voL 
xvi  pp.  86,  87. 

II  Izacke  {Antiq,  of  Exeter,  ed.  1731,  p.  128)  gives  the  date  as  November 
15th  of  that  year.  The  details  of  the  interview,  quoted  from  Fox's  Acts 
and  Monuments,  apx)ear  in  Edwards's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 
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Thomas  Baron  and  John  Leigh,  and  on  September  10th  of  that 
year  they  leased  the  tithes  of  fish,  &c.,  to  three  members  of  the 
Balegh  family,  Walter  and  his  two  sons,  Carew  and  Walter. 
This  deed  is  preserved  in  the  parish  chest  in  the  vestry  of 
Sidmouth  Church,  and  as  it  has  never  before  been  printed, 
and  is  of  the  greatest  local  interest,  I  quote  it  at  length : 

"  This  Indenture  made  the  tenth  daye  of  September  in  the 
second  yere  of  the  Raigne  of  o^  Sou'reigne  Lady  Elizabeth  by  the 
Grace  of  God  of  Englond  flfrunce  &  yrelond  Quene  Defender  of 
the  faythe  &c.  Between  Thorns  Baron  &  John  Leighe  fermors  of 
the  queues  moi**«  of  her  manor  &  psonage  of  Sidmouth  in  the 
Countie  of  Deuoh  of  the  one  ptie  &  Walter  Raleye  thelder 
esquir  &  Carowe  Raleye  &  Walter  Raleye  the  younger  sonnes  of 
the  same  Walter  Raleye  thelder  of  the  other  ptie  wittenbssith 
that  for  the  some  of  Seven  poundes  &  ten  shillinges  of  good  & 
lawffull  money  of  englond  to  the  seid  Thorns  Baron  &  John  Leigh 
by  the  seid  Walter  Raleigh  thelder  in  the  name  of  a  fyne  before 
the  makinge  herof  well  &  truly  contented  &  payde  the  same  Thorns 
Baron  &  John  Leigh  gave  demised  grunted  &  to  ferme  letton  &  by 
these  p'sentes  doe  demyse  gr*unte  &  to  ferme  lett  vnto  the  seid 
Walter  Rawlegh  thelder  Carow  Ralegh  &  Walter  Ralegh  the 
younger  all  the  tythe  flfyshe  in  Sidmouth  comenly  called  the  halfe 
share  fyshe  and  also  the  tythe  of  larkes  w*'*^  Roger  Slade  before 
helde  to  have  and  to  hold  all  the  seid  tythe  fyshe  aboue  specified 
vnto  the  seid  Walter  Ralegh  thelder  &  Carow  Ralegh  &  Walter 
Ralegh  the  younger  immedyatly  after  &  from  the  tyme  &  date  of 
thes  p'sentes  vnto  thend  &  terme  &  by  the  termo  of  three  score 
yeres  then  next  ensuynge  fully  to  be  completed  &  endid  if  the 
same  Walter  Ralegh  thelder  Carow  Ralegh  &  Walter  Ralegh  the 
younger  or  any  of  them  so  long  do  lyve  yelding  then  therefore 
yerely  to  the  seid  Thorns  Baron  &  John  Leigh  ther  executors  and 
assignes  fermors  of  the  seid  psonage  for  the  tyme  beyng  fyve 
poundes  of  lawffull  money e  of  englond  at  the  Feaste  of  seynt 
mychaell  therch*ungell  and  the  fyrste  daye  of  maye  in  the  prishe 
church  of  Sidmouthe  in  the  countie  afforeseid  in  even  portions 
yerely  to  be  payde  dmynge  the  seid  terme.  And  if  hit  happen 
the  seid  yerely  rent  of  fyve  poundes  to  be  behynde  unpayde  at  the 
the  [8ic\  seid  prishe  Churche  of  Sidmouth  in  pte  or  in  the  hole  by 
the  space  of  one  monethe  after  any  of  the  seid  dayes  of  payment 
thereof  at  which  hit  ought  to  be  payde  in  forme  afforeseid  that  then 
&  from,  thence  fourthe  hit  shall  be  lawfull  to  the  seid  Thorns  Baron 
&  John  Leigh  ther  executors  &  assignes  in  to  all  the  seid  tythe 
ffyshe  aboue  specified  to  reenter  &  the  same  to  repossis  and  have 
agayne  as  in  the  firste  estate.  And  that  then  this  p*sent  gr*unt 
&  lease  to  be  voide  and  of  none  effecte  any  thinge  in  thes  p'sentes 
to  the  contrary  not  w**^  standynge.  In  wittenes  whereof  the  seid 
pties  to  these  p*sentes  interchanngeably  have  put  to  these  sealles 
the  daye  &  yere  first  aboue  written." 
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Of  these  seals  but  one  remains.  Walter  the  younger,  the 
future  Sir  Walter,  who  was  one  of  the  parties  in  this  deed, 
was  at  that  time  only  eight  years  of  age. 

In  the  year  1561,  his  father's  name  appears  in  one  of  the  parish 
books  of  East  Budleigh,  as  having  served  the  then  important 
oflBce  of  churchwarden,  and  this  is  the  more  interesting  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  unrecorded  in  any  printed  work.  Amongst 
the  records  remaining  in  the  muniment  chest  in  the  church 
vestry  is  an  insignificant-looking  book,  measuring  twelve 
inches  by  eight  inches,  composed  of  a  number  of  leaves  sewn 
loosely  together  and  without  cover.  This  appears  to  have  been 
commenced  in  the  year  1626  by  an  enterprising  parishioner 
as  a  kind  of  parish  commonplace  book  for  inserting  lists  of 
oflBcers,  particulars  of  rates,  legacies  to  the  poor,  &c.  Of  the 
sixty-two  pages  it  contains  thirty-two  are  blank.  The  first 
entry  is  on  the  ninth  page,  and  commences  thus : 

"1626.  AprillthelO.  1626. 

"  East  budley  perrish   A  short  or  hreefe  register  or  record  of  the 
eldest  Church   Wardens  &  CoDectors  for  the  poors 
since  any  tyme  remembred  &  for  what  Tents  they 
served  wthin  the  pish  aforesaid  as  followeth 
"  Church  Wardens,  for  what  yere  &  for  what  Tenem**  they  serued 
"  Walter  Eawleigh  Esquyre  for  hayes  )   yere 
Roger  Trich  for  Daldich         .         .  f     3    of  Elizabeth." 

The  list  of  the  "  CoUecters  for  the  poore  "  follows  that  of 
the  churchwardens.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  eight  years 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Walter,  in  1618,  a  Budleigh  resident 
should  have  framed  this  list,  and  should  have  gone  back 
sixty-five  years  in  the  parochial  history,  so  as  to  head  it  with 
the  name,  **  Walter  Eawleigh  Esquyre."  In  this  year,  1561, 
Sir  Walter  was  nine  years  of  age,  and  would  probably  have  at- 
tended the  church  services  with  the  rest  of  the  household, 
occupying  a  seat  in  the  family  pew. 

On  April  11th,  1578  (anno  20  Elizabeth),  the  three  Raleghs 
alluded  to  in  the  deed  of  1560  already  quoted  disposed  of 
their  interest  in  the  tithes  of  fish,  &c.,  to  William  Peryam* 
for  the  sum  of  £60,  after  which  their  connection  with  Sid- 
mouth  ceased.  This  deed  is  also  in  the  Sidmouth  parish 
chest,  and  an  abstract  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  H.  G. 
J.  Clements'  paper  on  "The  Local  Vestiges  of  Sir  Wdter 
Ralegh."  {Devon.  Assoc.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  p.  227.)  The  document 
is  of  especial  interest  for  containing  the  autographs  of  the 
three  Rialeghs  (figs.  8,  9,  10),  and  which  are  remarkable  for 

»  He  became  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  was  knighted.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  Oediton  Church.  His  epitaph  and  description  of  the  monu- 
ment are  contained  in  Polwhele's  Devonshirey  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 
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having  the  family  name  spelt  diflferently  in  each  instance. 
The  father  signs  himself  Ralegh  (fig.  8),  and  this  is  the  form 
almost  invariably  adopted  by  his  son,  Sir  Walter,  after  the 
period  of  his  knighthood,  previous  to  which  his  customary 
signature  appears  to  have  been  Mauley.  In  the  autograph  it 
is  Rauleygh.  (Fig.  10.)  How  Carew  (or  Carow)  spelt  his  name 
is  somewhat  doubtful ;  the  lettering  seems  to  be  Ravleyh. 

At  the  date  of  this  deed  (April  lltb,  1578;  Sir  Walter  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age ;  the  period  between  his  return  from 
France,  in  1575  or  1576,  and  his  first  Irish  campaign,  in  1580. 
His  signature,  therefore,  is  of  value  in  afifording  an  additional 
reason  for  believing  that  he  did  not  serve  under  Sir  John 
Norreys  in  the  Netherlands  during  that  year  * 

This  is  the  last  positive  information  we  possess  of  the  life- 
history  of  Walter  Ealegh  the  elder  (as  he  is  termed  in  this  last 
document ;  and  as  at  this  time  he  must  have  been  upwards  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  it  is  most  probable  he  did  not  long  survive. 

Of  the  dates  of  death  of  Walter  and  his  wife  we  are  un- 
acquainted. The  Eegister  of  Burials  in  East  Budleigh  com- 
mences in  the  year  1562,  the  one  following  that  of  his  office 
of  churchwarden ;  but  from  1563  to  1587  there  are  no  entries, 
and  the  family  name  does  not  occur  in  it.  No  clue  to  this 
is  aflforded  by  any  of  Sir  Walter's  own  letters.  Their  place  of 
interment  is,  however,  alluded  to  in  one  dated  December,  1603, 
written  on  the  eve  of  his  expected  execution,  ad  follows : 

"  Begg  my  dead  body,  which  living  was  denyed  you ;  and  either 
lay  itt  att  Sherborne  if  the  land  continue,  or  in  Exiter  church,  by 
my  father  and  mother,  "f 

Upon  this  Edwards  (vol.  i.  p.  15)  relies  for  his  statement 
that  they  were  "  buried  in  Exeter  Cathedral ; "  but  neither  in 
the  cathedral  annals  nor  amongst  the  monuments  can  any 
trace  of  such  be  discovered.^ 

Before  concluding  I  have  to  refer  to  the  escutcheon  on  the 
pew  bearing  the  arms  of  Ealegh  and  Grenville  (fig.  1),  as  I 
believe  it  will  throw  some  light  on  one  point  of  the  family 
pedigree.  I  have  arranged  in  the  following  four  parallel 
columns  (from  as  many  different  authorities)  the  genedogy  of 
a  few  of  the  generations  immediately  preceding  Sir  Walter, 
and  they  will  serve  to  show  the  marked  variation  in  them : 

*  This  serves  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Edwards  (vol.  i.  p.  36).  Some 
authors  {vide  Cayley's  Life^  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  24)  state  that  he  "  probably  shared 
in  the  honours  and  dangers  of  the  oattle  of  Rimenant,  on  August  1st,  1578, 
when  Don  John  of  Austria  was  defeated. 

t  Vide  Prince's  Worthies^  ed.  1810,  p.  682.  The  passage  quoted  is  from 
Letter  103  in  Edwards'  lAfe^  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

:J:  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  subject  in  the  columns  of  Notes  and 
QueHes  (5  S.  viii.  308,  515  ;  ix.  918). 
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The  first  column  needs  no  comment  The  second  holds  no 
place  in  Colby's  edition  (published  by  the  Harleian  Society)  of 
the  same  Visitation,  which  was  transcribed  from  the  ''original 
drafts  .  .  .  carried  out  in  1620  by  Henry  St.  George  and 
Sampson  Lennard."*  I  cannot  help  entertaining  grave 
doubts  as  to  its  correctness,  seeing  that  it  is  wholly  dissimilar 
to  all  other  genealogies  of  the  family  in  assigning  as  wives  to 
the  great-grandfather,  as  well  as  to  the  father  of  Sir  Walter, 
ladies  bearing  the  same  name  (suggesting  an  error  in  copying), 
and  also  in  the  name  of  Bichard  being  substituted  for  that 
of  Philip  as  the  father  of  the  second  Katherine.  Edwards 
(vol.  i.  p.  8)  appears  to  rely  upon  it  mainly  "  because  it  was 
drawn  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  statesman  whose 
descent  it  traces,  and  can  incur  no  suspicion  of  partaking  in 
the  putative  heraldic  flattery  of  living  greatness."  At  the 
same  time,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  he  replaces  the 
name  of  Darrell  contained  in  it  with  that  of  Pant  (or  Pont) 
as  the  second  wife  of  the  last  Walter  Ealegh. 

The  fourth  column  contains  the  genealogy  as  given  by  Sir 
William  Pole,  who  was  the  contemporary  and  acquaintance 
of  Sir  Walter.  An  antiquary,  who  was  ever  seeking  ou^ 
details  of  family  history  for  his  great  Devonshire  work,  would 
appear  to  be  quite  as  reliable  an  authority  as  that  quoted  by 
Edwards.  It  will  be  at  once  observed  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  this  and  that  of  columns  I.  and  II.  Whereas 
in  the  two  latter  the  wife  of  Wimond  Ealegh  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  Sir  Eichard  Edgcomb,  of  Cothele,  in  Corn- 
wall, f  Pole  aflBrms  that  he  "married  Jane,  daughter  of  S'^ 
Thomas  Grenvill,"  and  that  Sir  E.  Edgcomb's  daughter  married 
Walter,  the  father  of  Wimond.f  There  is  strong  presumptive 
evidence  in  favour  of  Pole's  account  being  the  correct  one,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  carved  escutcheon  (fig.  1)  is  so  important  in 
bearing  out  this  assertion.  On  the  two  pews  belonging  to 
Walter  Ealegh,  the  first  bore  his  full  coat  of  arms ;  the  second, 

•  Contained  in  Harl.  MSS.  1163-4.  li\iQ  facsimile  of  the  Ralegh  pedigree 
that  appears  in  Edwards*  work,  vol.  i.  p.  8,  is  taken  from  Harl.  MS.  1080, 
which  n>nned  part  of  the  collection  made  by  John  Withie,  the  paper- 
stainer,  "  had  out  of  a  book  (remayning  in  the  Custody  of  S""  Henry  S'  George 
Kt.  Norroy  King  of  Armes  1636)  wnich  sometymes  did  belong  to  Nicho: 
Charles  Lancaster." 

t  This  is  repeated  in  the  Edgcumbe  pedigree,  p.  141  in  the  Visitations  of 
Cormoall,  edited  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Vivian. 

X  It  is  difficult  to  attempt  to  reconcile  these  discrepant  accounts.  As  far 
as  Wimond  alone  is  concerned  both  statements  may  possibly  be  correct,  as 
the  omission  of  the  name  of  a  second  wife  has  been  found  to  occur  in  other 
pedigrees.  The  initial  letter  of  Wimond  and  Walter  being  similar,  suggests 
another  form  of  error. 
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his  own  arms  impaled  with  those  of  his  mother,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Grenville.  How  else  is  it  to  be  explained  ? 
Such  I  take  to  be  the  lesson  which  this  carving  teaches  us, 
and  it  is  corroborated  by  the  following  evidence : 

1.  The  Grenville  family  was  known  to  be  related  to  that  of 
the  Ealeghs,  although  none  of  the  printed  pedigrees  of  the 
latter  point  out  in  what  manner.  Sir  Eichard  Grenville 
alludes  to  his  "  cousin  Ealeigh."  * 

2.  In  the  Grenville  pedigree  that  appears  in  the  Visitations 
of  Cornwall,  p.  191  (edited  by  Col.  Vivian),  Jane,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Grenville,  is  reported  to  have  married — first, 
Raleigh;  second,  Battin.  But  in  a  recent  communication 
from  the  editor  he  has  been  good  enough  to  inform  me  that 
"he  found  out,  subsequently  to  its  being  printed,  that  she 
married — first,  John  Tregagle;  second,  Battin;  third,  Raleigh." 
The  Rev.  Roger  Granville,  the  present  rector  of  Bideford, 
informs  me  that,  according  to  the  MS.  family  pedigree,  Jane 
Grenville  married — "first,  John  Tregagle,  of  Trevordon; 
second,  one  Batten ;  third,  Wymond  Raleigh,  the  grandfather 
of  Sir  Walter."  t 

3.  Pole's  statement  is  accepted  by  Polwhele  {Devonshire^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  219)  and  by  Prince.  {Worthies,  ed.  1810,  p.  666.) 

4.  Pole's  version  is  apparently  the  same  as  that  given  by 
T.  Westcote,  as  shown  in  the  third  column.  The  latter,  in 
his  genealogical  accounts  of  families,  did  not  mention  the 
names  of  many  of  the  intermediate  members;  and  he  ap- 
pears in  that  of  the  Raleghs  to  have  wholly  omitted  that  of 
Wimond. 

My  task  is  done.  I  have  endeavoured  to  furnish  a  correct 
description  of  the  memorials  of  the  Ralegh  family  yet  pre- 
served in  the  church  of  East  Budleigh,  and  hope  to  have 
added  somewhat  to  the  interest  which  must  ever  surround 

*  "1585,  Oct.  29.  Sir  Richard  Greynvill  to  same  [Walsynffham].  Ac- 
quaints him  with  the  success  of  his  voyage.  .  .  .  The  commodities  of  the 
country  [Virginia]  are  such  as  his  cousin  Raleigh  advertised  of." — Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  1581-90,  p.  281. 

t  The  following  passage  occurs  in  Watkins'  History  of  Bideford,  p.  81,  in 
the  description  oi  the  church :  "  There  are  on  some  of  the  walls  and  pew- 
doors  of  the  church  several  armorial  bearings  of  the  Granvilles.  Many  of 
these  are  quartered  with  other  coats,  but  the  greatest  number  have  the 
Granville  arms  alone."  I  had  hoped  to  have  derived  some  confirmatory 
information  from  this  source,  but  from  a  letter  received  from  the  present 
rector,  all  these  coats  were  removed  during  a  former  restoration  {sic)  of  the 
edifice.  In  this  church  Sir  Thomas  Grenville  was  buried,  the  date  of  his 
death  being  March  18th,  1513.  According  to  the  Visitations  of  Devon,  1564, 
p.  13,  "Humfry  Batten"  married  "Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Tho. 
Grenfeld,  of  Stow,"  for  his  second  wife ;  but  her  name  is  omitted  in  the 
Visitation  of  1620,  p.  11,  that  of  Batten's  first  wife  alone  being  mentioned. 
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them,  whether  regarded  from  a  genealogical  or  from  an 
archaeological  point  of  view.  I  have  also  strung  together  all 
the  facts,  new  and  old,  that  I  have  been  able  to  glean  respect- 
ing the  history  of  Walter  Balegh,  of  Hayes,  during  whose 
life  occurred  those  great  movements  in  the  religious  world  in 
England  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

Proud  as  he  may  have  been  of  his  connection  with  the 
great  families  of  the  Carews,  Ghampemons,  Gilberts,  and 
GrenviUes,  he  had  greater  reason  to  be  still  prouder  for  being 
the  father  of  that  great  Worthy  of  East  Devon,  Sir  Walter 
Ealegh,  of  whom  Prince  exclaimed  that  he  was  "the  glory, 
not  of  this  county  only,  but  the  kingdom." 


HENRY  DE  BEACTOK 

BY     W.     K.     WILLC00K8,     M.A. 
(Read  at  Exmouth,  August,  1883.) 


In  a  paper*  read  before  the  Association  last  year  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  K.  Wright,  the  Public  Librarian  at  Plymouth,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  revised  and  extended  edition  of  Prince's  Worthies 
of  Devon  was  much  needed,  a  suggestion  which,  as  I  venture 
to  think,  cannot  fail  to  recommend  itself  to  members  of  this 
Association. 

Of  all  the  lives  of  the  "  Worthies "  recounted  in  Prince's 
quaint  and  entertaining  volume,  none  appears  to  me  to  be 
more  deserving  of  extension  and  revision  in  point  of  detail  than 
that  of  the  eminent  lawyer  of  the  thirteenth  century  whose 
name  stands  prefixed  to  this  paper,  a  man  who,  as  Lord  Camp- 
bell remarks,  "  was  one  of  the  greatest  jurists  who  ever  lived 
in  any  age  or  any  country.'*! 

Our  information  respecting  this  "  Worthy  "  was,  until  quite 
lately,  of  a  most  meagre  description,  and  even  those  learned 
biographers,  such  as  Mr.  Foss  and  Lord  Campbell,  who  have 
attempted  to  give  anything  like  a  detailed  account  of  Bracton's 
life,  have  not  succeeded  in  presenting  us  with  much  more 
than  a  mere  adumbratio  of  him,  or  in  improving  very  much, 
if  indeed  at  all,  upon  Prince's  narrative. 

Within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  however,  owing  to  the 
indefatigable  labours  and  research  of  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  who 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  preparing  (under  the  direction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Eolls)  a  new  edition  of  Bracton's  great 
work  on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  England.X  quite  a  flood  of 

•  Traits.  Devon.  Assoc,  vol.  xiv.  p.  525. 
+  Lives  of  the  Chief  Jiistices,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 

{  Henrici  de   Bracton   De  Legihus   et  Constietttdinibiis    Anglice.      Libri 
quinqiie  in  varies  tractatus  distincti.     Ad  diversorum   et  vetustissimornm 
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light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  the  new  facts  relating  to  the 
life  of  Bracton  which  have  been  so  brought  to  light  with 
what  was  previously  known  concerning  him  that  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  submit  this  paper  to  the  Association. 

The  name  of  Bracton  was  not  an  uncommon  one  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  for  in  the  Ahhreviatio  Flddtorum^  in 
addition  to  Henry  de  Bracton,  mention  is  made  of  Thomas, 
Eobert,  and  Hum&ed  de  Bracton.  The  name  is  found  spelt  in 
a  variety  of  ways  by  dififerent  writers,  e,g,  Selden,  in  his 
Dissertdtio  ad  Fletamy\  gives  no  less  than  six  variations — 
Brycton,  Britton,J  Briton,  Breton,  Bretton,  Bratton;  and  to 
these  forms  may  be  added  those  of  Bractone,  Brathon,  Bra- 
cheton,  and  others,  which  are  to  be  found  elsewhera  Henry 
de  Bracton  undoubtedly  held,  however,  the  correct  spelling  of 
his  name  to  be  "  Bracton,"  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  his  work,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  conse- 
quences which  would  result  from  the  creeping  in  of  certain 
clerical  errors  into  a  writ  of  novel  disseysine :  "  Item  si  erra- 
tum sit  in  syllaba,  ut  si  quis  alium  nominet  Henricum  de 
Brocketon,  ubi  nominari  deberet  Henricus  de  Bracton.  Item 
idem  erit  in  litera,  ut  si  quis  erraverit  sic  nominando  Henri- 
cum de  Bracthon,  ubi  nominare  deberet  Henricum  de  Bracton, 
et  omnia  ista  probari  possunt  per  exempla.  Item  adhuc  idem 
erit,  si  de  nomine  constiterit  et  cognomine,  erratum  tamen 
sit  in  nomine  dignitatis,  utsi  dicatur  in  brevi,  questus  est 
nobis  Henricus  de  Bractona  prsecentor,  cum  sit  decanus,  et  sic 
cadit  breve."  § 

We  have  at  present  no  positive  evidence  as  to  either  the 
exact  date  or  place  of  Bracton's  birth,  for  in  his  days  those 
storehouses  of  genealogy  in  the  shape  of  parish  registers  were 
but  a  dream  of  the  then  far  distant  future.  As  to  the  time 
of  his  birth,  we  may  place  it  roughly  at  the  end  of  the 

codicuin  collationem  typis  vulgati.  Edited  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  q.c, 
D.o.L.  Published  by  tne  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Vols.  1. 
to  v.,  1879-82. 

*  Fol.  11.  t  Cap.  2  §  2. 

X  It  has  been  suggested  by  Selden,  in  his  Dissertatio  ad  Fletam,  that  the 
work  called  by  the  name  of  Britton  is  an  abridgment  of  that  of  Bracton. 
"This  suggestion,"  observes  Reeves,  in  his  History  of  the  English  Law, 
voL  i  p.  532,  note  {a),  "  has  been  supposed  to  imply  that  both  names  were 
names  of  the  same  person,  which  is  not  likely,  as  the  books  are  so  different 
in  substance  and  in  style  (as  well  as  in  language,  Bracton  being  in  Latin,  and 
Britton  in  Norman-French),  and  it  is  not  possible,  for  Bracton  died  before 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  and  does  not  mention  the  later  statutes 
of  his  reign,  and  Britton  goes  down  to  13  Edward  I." 

§  De  Legibics  et  Consuetudinihus  Angliai^fol,  188.  h. 
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twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  as  to 
his  birthplace,  Prince's  statement  has  hitherto  been  generally 
accepted  as  containing  a  strong  element  of  probabUity,  that 
"he  was  bom,  most  likely,  in  the  parish  of  Bracton,  now 
Bratton  Clovelly,"  a  vill«ige  not  far  from  Okehampton.  These 
questions,  however,  of  time  and  place  have  not  as  yet  been 
subjected  to  the  searching  criticism  of  Sir  Travers  Twiss; 
but  as  he  reserves  them*  for  a  future,  but  as  yet  unpublished, 
volume,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  truth  on  these 
points  may  before  long  be  definitely  ascertained.  Meanwhile, 
however,  he  incidentally  adduces  strong  evidence  in  support 
of  the  claims  of  Bratton  Fleming,  the  village  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Barnstaple,  to  be  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having 
been  Bracton's  birthplace.  The  learned  writer's  observations 
on  this  point  are  so  pertinent,  that  I  venture  to  add  them 
here :  "  The  preponderance  of  opinion  among  antiquaries,"  he 
says,  "is  in  favour  of  Bratton  Clovelly,  but  the  scale  is 
weighted  somewhat  heavily  in  favour  of  Bratton  Fleming  by 
the  circumstance  that  William  de  Eadlegh  (one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  justiciaries  who  adorned  the  bench  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  who  was  a  pro- 
tector of  Henry  de  Bracton)  was  rector  of  the  parish  of 
Bratton  Fleming,  and  as  such  was  brought  into  relations  of 
intimacy  with  Odo  de  Bracton,  at  that  time  vicar  of  the 
same  parish.  Amongst  the  Patent  EoUs  of  the  fourteenth 
year  of  King  John  there  occur  letters  patent  of  the  date  of 
August  12th,  1212,  under  which  the  king  presents  William 
de  Eadlegh  to  the  church  (i.e.  the  rectory)  of  Bracton,  in  the 
archdeaconry   of    Barnstaple,    saving   to   Odo   de    Bracton 

the  perpetual  vicarage It  would  be  rash  to  assert 

that  Henry  de  Bracton  was  a  kinsman  of  Odo  de  Bracton 
from  the  circumstance  that  each  had  an  identical  surname, 
but  that  Henry  de  Bmcton  came  from  the  parish  of  which 
William  de  Eadlegh  was  rector  and  Odo  de  Bracton 
was  vicar  is  highly  probable.  There  is  mention  of  Thomas, 
Eobert,  and  Humfred  de  Bracton  in  the  Placitorum  Abbre- 
viatio,  fol.  11,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  William  de 
Eadlegh,  who  was  Treasurer  of  Exeter  Cathedral  before  he 
was  advanced  to  the  higher  preferment  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Norwich,  and  afterwards  to  the  Bishopric  of  Winchester,  en- 
listed into  the  service  of  the  Crown  many  intelligent  clerks 
from  the  parish  of  which  he  was  rector."  f 

Bracton  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  birth — "  ex 

*  See  Ttoiss  on  Bractorit  vol.  ii.  "introduction,  p.  Ixxi 
t  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  introduction,  p.  Ixxi. 
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illastii  stemmate  natus"* — a  circumstance  which,  as  Prince 
observes,  **  might  yield  him  the  privilege  of  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary education."  He  is  reported  to  have  proceeded  at  an 
early  age  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  a  School  of  Civil 
Law  had,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  been 
established  by  one  Wacker  or  Vacarius,  a  Lombard  by  birth,  t 
probably  under  the  auspices  of  Theobald,  who  held  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Canterbury  from  1139  to  1161.  In  this 
school  of  law  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  Bracton  studied, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  wide  knowledge  of  civil 
law  for  which  he  afterwaids  became  so  pre-eminent  among 
his  cotemporaries. 

In  course  of  time  Bracton  became,  as  we  are  informed,^ 
"utriusque  juris  professor,"  i.e.  doctor  in  both  common  and 
civil  law.  Some  have  thought  that  he  taught  Boman  law  at 
Oxford  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  filling 
the  chair  originally  occupied  by  Magister  Vacarius.  Dr. 
Arthur  Duck,  in  his  treatise  JDe  7isu  et  auctoritate  Juris 
Civilis,  published  in  London  in  the  year  1679,  says,  "Erat 
enim  Bractonus  juris  Csesarei  Professor  Oxonii,"§  but  does 
not  supply  us  with  the  evidence  upon  which  he  bases  his 
assertion,  unless  we  except  a  marginal  reference  to  Bale's 
Scriptores  Britannice,  which  work,  however,  contains  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  any  such  post  having  been  held  by 
Bracton.  Of  Bracton's  competence,  however,  to  teach  Eoman 
law  from  the  professor's  chair  at  Oxford,  Sir  Travers  Twiss  en- 
terttdus  no  doubt,  observing  that  it  "  requires  no  further  evi- 
dence than  what  is  supplied  by  Bracton  himself  in  his  second 
book,  which  follows  the  order  of  the  teaching  observed  in  the 
Institutes  and  Digest  of  Justinian,  and  in  which  he  shows 
himself  to  have  been  profoundly  versed  in  the  works  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  gloss-writers  (glossatores),  namely, 
Azo  of  Bologna."  II 

We  are  left  to  assume  that  Bracton,  on  quitting  the  Uni- 
versity, proceeded  in  all  probability  to  London,  and  there 
took  up  the  practice  as  well  as  continued  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  from  time  to  time  attended  the  judges  on  their  cir- 
cuits. The  whole  of  this  period  of  his  life  is,  however,  as  yet 
unfortunately  wrapped  in  complete  obscurity,  but  it  has 


•  Bale,  Scriptorum  BrUannix,  centuria  iii.  p.  282. 
t  "Magister     Vacarii 


Vacarius,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  was  promoted  to  a 
canoniy  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  by  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Among  his  pupils  was  John  of  Salisbury,  Treasurer  of  £xeter  Cathedral  in 
1174,  who  died  Bishop  of  Chartres  in  1180. 

$  Bale,  Scrip,  Brit,  cent,  iii  p.  282.  §  Page  328. 

II   Twiss  on  Bracton,  vol.  i.  introduction,  p.  zzyiii 
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been  suggested  *  tbat  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  dis- 
tinguished justiciary  Martin  de  Pateshull  (whose  decisions 
are  so  frequently  cited  by  Bracton,  and  always  with  approval) 
and  of  William  de  Eadlegh,  who  was  also  a  justiciary,  ani 
like  Bracton,  a  native  of  Devonshire,  that  Bracton  made  so 
great  a  career,  and  rose  to  such  eminence  in  the  study  of  the 
law.  Prince  tells  us  that  Bracton  on  leaving  Oxford  went  to 
London,  "when  he  knew  that  Parliament  was  there  assembled, 
at  what  time  he  thought  he  might  the  better  accomplish  his 
designs,  in  obtaining  the  preferment  most  suitable  to  his 
education."  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  not  until  the 
year  1245  that  we  find  any  mention  of  Henry  de  Bracton  as 
filling  any  public  judicial  position.  In  this  year  (29  Henry 
III.),  we  learn  from  Dugdalef  that  Bracton  was,  together  with 
Eoger  de  Thurkilby  and  two  others,  performing  the  duties  of 
a  justice  itinerant  for  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby. 
His  name  also  appears  in  the  following  year  (1246)  among 
those  of  the  justices  itinerant  for  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire,  when  he  was 
associated  with  the  same  Eoger  de  Thurkilby  and  four  others.  J 
Mr.  Foss,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Judges  of  England,  says  that 
"previous  to  Bracton's  appointment,  in  1245,  as  a  justice 
itinerant  into  Nottingham  and  Derby,  he  probably  practised 
in  the  courts,  and  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  might 
then  have  been  a  regular  justiciar,  yet  it  is  more  likely  that 
he  was  only  selected  from  among  the  advocates  for  his  learn- 
ing to  assist  the  ordinary  judges,  both  on  this  circuit  and 
that  in  the  following  year  to  the  northern  counties."  §  But 
Sir  Travers  Twiss  ||  is  of  opinion  that  Bracton  was  at  this 
period,  or  at  any  rate  in  1246,  one  of  the  king's  justiciaries, 
and  not  merely  a  justice  itinerant;  and  in  support  of  this 
position  adduces  in  evidence  the  earliest  record  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  on  the  matter,  in  the  shape  of  a  "final  concord," 
made  in  1246  before  Bracton  and  two  others  (H.  de  Bathonia 
and  J.  de  Caxton)  who  were  equally  justices  of  the  Crown.  1[ 

♦  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  introduction,  p.  xli.  f  Chronica  Series^  p.  13. 

X  DoGDALE,  Chronica  Series ^  p.  13. 

§  Vol.  ii.  p.  250.  Cf.  also  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices^ 
vol.  i.  p.  63.  II  Vol.  i.  introduction,  p.  xvi. 

IT  This  "  Final  Concord  "  is  thus  described  in  Spence's  Equitable  JurisdiC' 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery^  vol.  i.  p.  120,  note :  "  In  the  Chartulary  of 
Waltham  Abbey  (Harleian  MSS.  371  fol.  7)  there  is  a  final  concord  of  the 
30th  Henry  III.,  made  before  the  king  at  Westminster,  in  the  close  of  which, 
among  the  greater  persons  present,  there  are  particularly  mentioned  *  Henrico 
de  Bathonia,  Jeremia  de  Caxton,  et  Henrico  de  Bracton^  Justiciariis,  et  aliis 
Domini  Regis  fidelibus.'  The  instrument  is  an  agreement  between  Peter  de 
Savoy  and  Simon,  Abbot  of  Waltham,  respecting  common  of  pasture  at 
Cheshunt.     It  was  a  public  authentic  instrument." 
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It  is  not,  however,  until  four  years  after  this  date  (ie.  in 
1250)  that  Bracton's  name  appears  regularly  in  the  Fine 
Bolls  as  a  justiciary,  but  in  the  rolls  for  every  year  from  that 
date  until  the  year  1267  his  name  appears  without  any  in- 
termission.* It  has  been  thought  that  during  some  portion 
of  this  period  Bracton  occupied  the  post  of  chief  justice,  and 
many  authorities  so  speak  of  him.  Bale,  who  is  quoted  by 
PriQce,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Bracton  filled  the  office  of 
chief  justice  for  twenty  years  together : —  "  Eoque  tandem 
majestatis  pervenit,  ut  Hen.  3.  B.  beneficio  totos  viginti 
annos  praesidis  Justitiee  supremi  munere  fungeretur."  t 
Lord  Campbell  J  considers  it  probable  that  Bracton  was  pro- 
moted to  be  chief  justiciary  in  1265,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  and  that  he  held  the  office  till  his  death,  which 
Lord  Campbell  places  at  the  end  of  the  year  1267,  as  all 
notice  of  him  in  the  rolls  ceases  in  that  year.  Mr.  Foss  §  is 
sceptical  on  the  subject  of  Bracton's  appointment  to  the 
office  of  chief  justiciary,  but  allows  that  there  is  an  interval 
after  the  death  of  Hugh  le  Despenser,  in  1265,  during  which 
Bracton  might  possibly  have  held  the  office,  and  adds  that 
"  it  may  be  remarked  as  giving  some  weight  to  the  suggestion, 
that  the  appointment  of  Eobert  le  Brus  as  chief  justiciar  did 
not  occur  until  March,  1268,  a  few  months  after  the  supposed 
conclusion  of  Bracton's  career." 

It  has  been  generally  agreed  among  authorities  that  Bracton 
was  of  the  clerical  profession.  ||     In  support  of  this  view 

•  See  Excerpta  e  Rot  Fin,  ii.  82-458. 

t  Scrip,  Britt.  cent.  iii.  p.  282. 

j  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices^  vol.  i.  p.  53.  Lord  EUesmere,  in  his  argu- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  Postnati  {State  Trials^  vol.  ii.  p.  693),  calls  Bracton 
Chief  Justice  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  Of.  Duck,  De  tisu  et  Auctori- 
tate  Juris  Civilis,  p.  326,  where  he  is  styled  "  Capitalis  Justitiarius  sub 
Henrico  III."  §  Judges  of  England,  vol.  li.  p.  251. 

II  Reeves,  in  his  History  of  the  English  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  533,  says :  "  The 
clergy  continued  to  practise  [during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.]  in  the  secular 
courts  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  We  find  among  the  provincial  and 
legatine  constitutions  of  this  reign  several  injunctions  to  restrain  them : 
Nee  advocati  sint  clerici  vel  sacerdotes,  in  foro  seculari,  nisi  vel  proprias 
causas  vel  miserabilium  prosequantur.  [Spelm.  Cone,  anno  1217.)  But  these, 
like  those  which  forbid  them  accepting  other  clerical  appointments,  were  not 
observed.  It  appears  all  through  this  reign  that  manv  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  were  justices  in  the  courts  at  Westminster  ana  in  the  Eyre  (Dug- 
dale,  Orig,  Jurid.  21)  as  bishops,  abbots,  deans,  canons,  archdeacons,  and 
the  like.  Notwithstanding  the  clergy  were  chosen  to  these  stations  for  their 
learning,  Bracton,  speaking  of  some  judges  of  his  time,  calls  them  in- 
sipientes,  et  minus  doctos,  qui  cathedram  judicandi  ascendunt  antecjuam 
leges  didicerint."  (Bracton,  i.)  In  this  last  passage,  however,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  Bracton  "  was  aiming  at  the  mischief  done  by  multifarious  decisions 
of  local  courts,  founded  upon  supposed  legal  customs  rather  than  upon  legal 
principle." 

VOL.  XV.  N 
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some  writers  have  been  content  with  citing  certain  letters 
patent,  dated  25th  May,  1254  (38  Hen.  III.),  granting  to 
Bracton  the  use  of  a  house  in  London,  belonging  to  William 
de  Ferrers,  late  Earl  of  Derby,  during  the  minority  of  the 
heir,  in  which  grant  Bracton  is  styled  "dilectus  clericus 
noster."*  This  grant,  the  full  text  of  which  is  given  below,  f 
is  quoted  at  length  by  Prince,  who,  strange  to  say,  passes  it 
by  without  any  reference  whatever  to  Bracton's  clerical  posi- 
tion. As  to  the  object  with  which  such  grant  was  made,  we 
have  no  definite  iuformation,  for  Prince's  statement,  that  the 
king  appointed  Bracton  the  use  of  the  house  "  in  order  that 
he  might  be  the  nearer  to  his  royal  person,"  does  not  strike 
one  as  being  of  much  value.  We  shall  have  occasion,  however, 
to  refer  again  to  this  grant  later  in  this  paper. 

Dugdale  tells  us  J  that  Bracton  filled  the  office  of  Arch- 
deacon of  Barnstaple,  and  Mr.  Foss,  following  Le  Neve,  adds 
that  Bracton  was  collated  to  this  office  on  the  21st  May, 
1263,  but  resigned  it  in  the  following  year.§  The  question, 
however,  of  Bracton*s  clerical  status  has  now  at  length, 
through  recent  investigation,  been  definitely  set  at  rest,  but 
as  the  consideration  of  this  question  is,  under  the  circum- 
stances, somewhat  intimately  connected  with  that  concerning 
the  date  of  Bracton's  death,  it  may  be  well  to  treat  both  these 
questions  together  here. 

In  his  edition  of  Bracton,  ||  already  alluded  to  above.  Sir 
Travers  Twiss  tells  us  that  there  is  preserved  among  the 
Harleian  MSS.  (No.  853)  in  the  British  Museum  an  ancient 
Latin  Psalter  in  a  handwriting  of  the  ninth  century,  with  a 
Latin  kalendar,  in  a  handwriting  of  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century,  prefixed  thereto.  "The  Psalter,"  says  the 
learned  author — for  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  own 
words — "appears  to  have  been  in  use  in  Exeter  Cathedral, 
and  notices  have  been  inserted  in  various  pages  of  the 
kalendar,  opposite  to  certain  days  of  the  respective  months, 
of  sums  of  money  in  immediate  connection  with  the  'obits' 
of  certain  persons,  mostly  dignitaries  or  men  of  consideration. 
These  entries  are  in  a  cursive  hand,  more  modem  than  the 
writing  of  the  kalendar  itself,  and  on  the  table  of  the  month 
of  October,  near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  words  *0b. 

*  See  Dugdale,  Orig.  Jurid.  p.  56. 

+  "  Rex,  &e.  Sciatis  quod  commissimus  dilecto  clerico  nostro  Henrico  de 
Bracton  domes  quae  fuerunt  Willielmo  de  Ferrariis  quondam  Comitis  Derb. 
in  London  in  custodia  nostra  existentes  :  ad  hospitandum  in  eisdem  usq.  ad 
legitimam  setatem  hseredum  ipsius  Comitis.     T.  R.  apud  Win  ton,  ^6  MiuL" 

X  Orig.  Jwrid,  p.  66.  §  Judges  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

II  Vol.  ii.  introduction,  p.  vii. 
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Henr.  de  Bratton  xii^'  have  been  written  opposite  the  date 
*iiii  Kalendas.'  It  may  be  presumed  that  these  notices  have 
reference  to  certain  sums  of  money  which  were  distributable 
on  the  occasion  of  celebrating  the  '  obits '  of  the  respective 
bene£BU>tors,  to  whose  names  they  are  appended.  .  .  .  Unfor- 
tunately the  kalendar  is  silent  as  to  the  years  in  which  the 
several  benefactors  died,  and  the  handwriting  affords  us  no 
assistance,  as  it  is  much  more  recent  than  the  institution  of 
the  *  obits '  to  which  the  entries  refer.  The  notice  of  Bracton's 
*  obit '  in  this  kalendar,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Bracton's 
mass  [to  which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter]  was  the 
earliest  mass  celebrated  every  day  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  in- 
duced the  editor  to  follow  up  the  clue  furnished  by  Dugdale's 
statement  that  Henricus  de  Bract'on  held  the  office  of  Arch- 
deacon of  Barnstaple,  as  that  office  would  bring  him,  whilst 
living,  into  immediate  relations  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Exeter  Cathedral.  The  editor  has  been  enabled,  through  the 
courteous  co-operation  of  the  present  Dean  of  Exeter,  the 
Very  Eev.  Dr.  Boyd,  to  follow  up  the  clue  to  results  which 
seem  to  be  conclusive  that  Henricus  de  Bracton  died  in  the 
autumn  of  1268."  The  learned  writer  then  proceeds  to  give 
the  evidence  (a  summary  of  which  here  follows)  upon  which 
he  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion. 

The  most  ancient  register-book  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Diocesan  Eegistry  at  Exeter,  is  Bishop  Bronescombe's 
Eegister,  which  commences  in  1237,  the  year  in  which 
Bronescombe  was  preferred  from  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey 
to  the  see  of  Exeter.  This  book  contains  twelve  entries 
wherein  mention  is  made  of  Hen.  de  Bratton  or  de  Bracton. 
Amongst  the  earliest  is  the  record  of  the  preferment,  dated 
15th  February,  1241-42,  of  Andreas  Prous,  vicar  of  Chedde- 
ham,  to  an  ofiBce  in  the  Church  of  Boseham  in  Surrey  (at 
that  time  a  peculiar  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter),  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
with  the  consent  of  Sir  Henry  de  Bratton.  The  entry  is 
as  follows:  "Anno  die  et  loco  eodem  Dominus  episcopus 
contulit  Andrese  Prous  vicario  de  Cheddeham  prebendam 
qusB  fuit  Boberti  Apthi  (?)  in  ecclesia  de  Boseham  cum 
ejosdem  ecclesise  sacristaria,  consensu  domini  Henrici  de 
Bratton,  ad  quem  ipsius  sacristariae  collatio  spectabat."  "  In 
what  precise  character,"  says  Sir  T.  Twiss,  "Sir  Henry  de 
Bratton  was  entitled  to  the  patronage  of  the  sacristy  of  the 
Church  of  Boseham,  the  office  in  question,  is  not  expressly 
stated  in  the  bishop's  act  of  collation,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  from  a  subsequent  entry  in  the  same  register,  that  Sir 

N   2 
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Henry  de  Bratton  was  at  that  time  a  prebendary  of  Boseham, 
and  a  notice  in  the  Liber  Begis  informs  us  that  there  was  at 
that  time  a  college  of  priests  at  Boseham,  which  consisted  of 
five  prebendaries,  richly  endowed.  That  Sir  Henry  de 
Bratton  was  one  of  these  prebendaries,  and  that  he  had  been 
appointed  to  his  prebend  prior  to  the  advancement  of  Bishop 
Bronescombe  himself  to  the  see  of  Exeter,  may  be  presumed 
from  the  fact  that  no  entry  is  found  in  Bishop  Bronescombe's 
register  of  Bracton's  collation  to  a  prebend  in  Boseham 
Church,  whereas  there  is  mention,  in  1268,  of  the  bishop 
having  collated  the  Dean  of  Wells  to  the  prebend  which  had 
been  vacated  by  Sir  Henry  de  Bratton." 

Passing  on  to  a  time  about  twenty  years  later,  an  entry  is 
found  in  the  same  register  which  corroborates  the  statements 
of  Dugdale  and  Le  Neve  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  attri- 
buted by  them  to  Bracton.  This  entry,  under  date  21st 
January,  1263,  records  the  collation  of  Sir  Henry  de  Bracton 
on  the  festival  of  St  Agnes  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Barn- 
staple :  "  Eodem  anno  et  die  SanctsB  Agnetis  apud  Horsley 
Dominus  episcopus  contulit  Archidiaconatum  Bamstap. 
domino  Henrico  de  Bracton." 

Under  date  of  the  following  year  (1264),  the  same  register 
contains  a  notice  of  Bracton's  appointment  to  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Exeter  Cathedral.  "  This  event,"  Sir  Travers  Twiss 
observes, "  which  took  place  on  the  18th  May,  1264,  has  been 
hitherto  unknown  to  or  has  not  been  noticed  by  Bracton's 
biographers,  notwithstanding  that  he  resigned  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Barnstaple  on  his  new  appointment."  This  entry 
is  as  follows :  "  Eodem  anno  et  die  dominica  in  vigilia  Sancti 
Dunstani  Archiepiscopi,  hoc  est  xv  kalendas  Junii,  Dominus 
Episcopus  contulit  Cancellariatum  ExonisB  domino  Henrico 
de  Bracton  apud  Teuton."  On  his  appointment  to  this  latter 
office  Bracton  voluntarily  resigned  the  archdeaconry  of  Barn- 
staple, as  appears  from  a  subsequent  entry  recording  the 
appointment  of  a  successor  to  him  in  the  archdeaconry  on 
25th  May,  1264 :  "  Anno  eodem  die  dominica  proxima  post 
festum  Sancti  Dunstani  Archiepiscopi,  hoc  est  viii  kalendas 
Junii  Dominus  Episcopus  contulit  Archidiaconatum  Barnstap. 
per  spontaneam  resignationem  Domini  Henrici  de  Bracton 
vacantem  domino  Bicardo  dicto  Blundo  et  habuit  litteras, 
et  eodem  die  prebendam  quae  fuit  ejusdem  Sicardi  apud 
Boseham  per  spontaneam  resignationem  suam  vacantem 
Magistro  Kogerio  de  Cory  et  habuit  litteras  in  forma  com- 
muni." 

The  register  of  Bishop  Bronescombe  contains  no  further 
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mention  of  Bracton  until  1268,  when  there  are  recorded  the 
appointments  of  successors  to  him  in  the  chancellorship  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  in  his  prebendal  stalls  of  Boseham  and  Exeter. 
As  there  is  no  entry  to  be  found  in  Bishop  Bronescombe's 
roister  of  Bracton's  collation  to  the  Exeter  prebend,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  he  had  been  collated  to  it  before  1237,  the 
year  in  which  the  entries  in  the  register  commence. 

The  entry  relating  to  the  appointment  of  Bracton's  suc- 
cessor in  the  chancellorship,  which  appears  from  preceding 
entries  to  have  taken  place  at  Clist,  on  the  3rd  September, 
1268,  is  as  follows:  ''Anno  loco  et  die  eodem  Dominus 
Episcopus  contulit  Magistro  0.  de  Tracy  Cancellariam  Exon- 
iensem  cum  omnibus  ad  eam  pertinentibus,  et  habuit  litteras 
induccionis,  assignationis,  et  institutionis  in  forma  communi." 
This  entry  is  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  two  others, 
both  of  which  refer  to  ecclesiastical  appointments,  namely, 
the  prebends  of  Boseham  and  Exeter,  vacated  by  Bracton. 
The  first  of  these  entries  runs  thus :  "  Eodem  anno  et  apud 
Wallingford  ii  nonas  Novembris  Dominus  Episcopus  contulit 
Magistro  Edwardo  Delacron  decano  Wallensi  prebendam  quae 
fuit  Henrici  de  Bracton  in  ecclesia  Boseham,"  and  the 
second  is  as  follows:  "Anno  die  et  loco  eodem  Dominus 
Episcopus  contulit  Bicardo  Magistro  de  Esse  prebendam  quae 
fuit  predicti  Henrici  in  Ecclesia  Exoniensi." 

Sir  Travers  Twiss  points  out  that  no  mention  is  made  in 
either  of  these  later  entries  of  Bracton  having  vacated  his 
preferment  by  voluntary  resignation,  as  in  the  instance  of  his 
advancement  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  Cathedral,  when 
he  resigned  the  archdeaconry  of  Barnstaple ;  and  there  is 
no  known  iiecord  of  his  having  been  advanced  to  any  higher 
preferment  about  this  time,  which  would  have  avoided  his 
minor  ecclesiastical  dignities.  "Accordingly,"  observes  the  same 
learned  writer,  "  when  we  couple  the  striking  fact  that  all  the 
ecclesiastical  preferments  which  Bracton  is  known  to  have 
held  were  vacated  by  him  in  the  autumn  of  1268,  with 
another  striking  fact  that  his  name  ceases  to  be  mentioned 
in  any  judicial  record  after  the  year  1267,  whereas  there  is 
continual  mention  of  him  as  acting  in  some  high  judicial 
capacity  during  a  preceding  period  extending  from  1245  to 
1267  inclusive,  a  presumption  is  raised  of  a  very  forcible 
character  that  he  died  in  the  year  1268.  His  decease  in  that 
year  would  account  for  all  the  above  facts,  and  the  entry  of 
his  'obit'  in  the  Exeter  kalendar  in  the  month  of  October 
creates  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  supposing  that  his 
decease  in  August  or  previous  thereto  had  created  the  vacancy 
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in  the  chancellorship  of  Exeter,  which  was  filled  up  by  tke 
collation  of  Oliver  de  Tracy  on  the  3rd  September,  1268." 

The  same  writer  adds  that  he  has  examined  yery  carefally 
the  list  of  '  obits '  entered  in  the  Exeter  kalendar,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  whether  the  *obit*  of  each  benefactor  is 
entered  on  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  it  is  known  from 
other  sources  that  the  benefactor  died.  But  it  appears  that 
although  there  are  as  many  as  nine  bishops  of  Exeter,  whose 
*  obits '  are  noted  in  the  kalendar,  in  no  single  instance  does 
the  'obit'  of  a  bishop  coincide  with  the  day  of  the  month 
on  which  he  is  elsewhere  recorded  to  have  died.  He  concludes 
therefore  that  the  celebration  of  Bracton's '  obit  *  on  the  29th  day 
of  October  would  in  no  respect  be  inconsistent  with  the  £eu^ 
of  his  death  having  happened  before  the  3rd  September,  when 
Oliver  de  Tracy  succeeded  to  the  chancellorship,  and  that  the 
event  of  his  death  at  that  time  would  not  invalidate  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Foss,  that  Henry  de  Bracton  discharged 
the  duties  of  chief  justiciary  in  the  interval  which  elapsed 
after  the  death  of  Hugh  le  Dispenser,  in  1265,  and  the 
appointment  of  Sobert  le  Brus,  in  1268. 

Prince  concludes  his  account  of  Bracton*s  life  by  observing, 
"  The  precise  time  of  his  death  I  have  nowhere  met  with,  nor 
the  particular  place  of  his  interment,  although  most  likely 
the  one  was  about  the  year  1249  (when  Sir  William  Dugdale 
leaves  off  mentioning  of  him),  and  the  other  in  or  about 
London."  What  has  been  stated  above  will,  however,  be 
sufScient  to  fix,  with  some  nearer  approach  to  accuracy  than 
Prince's  conjecture,  the  time,  though  not  perhaps  "  the  precise 
time,"  of  Bracton's  death.  It  now  remains  to  discuss  the 
place  of  his  interment,  as  to  which  Prince  appears  to  have 
been  totally  in  the  dark. 

Murray's  Guide  to  Somersetshire  *  has  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  at  Minehead  in  that 
county,  contains  a  monument  with  a  robed  eflSgy,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Bracton,  who,  as  the  Onide  proceeds 
to  remark,  without  any  suggestion  whatever  of  doubt  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  "was  born  at  Bratton  Court, 
about  one  mile  west  of  Minehead,  where  his  family  had 
resided  for  many  generations.  .  .  .  The  house  is  an  old, 
timbered  quadrangular  mansion,  now  partly  modernized, 
but  the  'Judge's  Chamber,'  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  Bracton's  study,  is  still  pointed  out  over  the  gateway." 

•  This  Guide  further  informs  us  that  "some  years  ago  the  so-called 
Bracton's  tomb  was  opened,  and  a  skeleton  found  m  it,  the  skull  of  which 
had  two  rows  of  upper  teeth,  one  within  the  other.'*  (I) 
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We  will,  however,  pass  by  this  assertion  of  the  claims  of 
Minehead  to  be  regarded  as  Bracton*s  birthplace,  merely  ob- 
serving that  the  balance  of  probability  in  favour  of  Devon- 
shire being  his  native  county  must  be  abundantly  clear  from 
what  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject,  and  we  anticipate 
no  difficulty  in  showing  that  there  is  as  little,  or  even  less, 
ground  for  regarding  Minehead  as  the  resting-place  of  Brae- 
ton's  remains. 

The  truth  is  that  the  burial-place  of  Bracton  had,  through 
the  indifference  and  carelessness  of  our  ancestors,  been  allowed 
to  become  enveloped  in  obscurity,  but  happily  it  has  been 
reserved  for  Sir  Travers  Twiss  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things  by  "  drawing  aside  the  veil  which  has  so  long  hung 
before  the  tomb  of  Bracton."  We  are  informed  by  this  learned 
author,  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  so  frequently  had  occasion 
to  allude,*  that  in  the  13th  century  an  altar  of  the  Virgin 
stood  in  the  nave  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  entrance  into  the  choir,  probably  under  what  was  then 
the  rood-loft,  and  is  now  the  organ-loft.  It  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Travers  Twiss — and  doubtless  we  shall  agree  with  him 
— beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  the  remains  of  Henry  de 
Bracton  were  interred  in  front  of  this  altar,  which,  he  adds, 
was  known,  as  long  as  it  remained  undestroyed,  as  ''  Bratton's 
altar."  In  support  of  this  opinion  he  adduces  in  evidence 
two  documents,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  the  former  of  which,  dated  in 
the  year  1272,  is  to  the  efifect  stated  in  the  calendar  of  their 
documents  recently  prepared  by  Mr.  Stuart  Moore,  being 
as  follows : 

"No.  1846.  February,  1272.  Stephen  the  Abbot  and  the 
Brethren  of  the  Abbey  of  Marmoustier  of  Tours  to  Sir  John 
Wiger,  knight.  Grant  of  the  Manor  of  Thorverton,  rendering 
yearly  61.  to  two  chaplains  in  the  Church  of  Exeter  celebra- 
ting for  the  soul  of  Henry  de  Bratton,  formerly  chancellor  of 
the  same  Church,  and  35.  6d,  towards  the  light  of  the  altar 
defore  which  his  body  is  buried,  the  four  marks  formerly  due  to 
us  for  a  pension  out  of  the  said  Church  being  reckoned  in  that 
sum,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  400  marks 
(less  8)  of  the  goods  of  the  said  Henry  de  Bratton,  deceased, 
and  the  goods  of  the  said  Sir  John  Wiger." 

By  the  latter  of  these  documents,  numbered  1848,  and 
under  date  of  the  year  1276,  the  above-named  Sir  John  Wiger 
grants  the  Manor  of  Thorverton  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Exeter  Cathedral  "  to  have  and  to  hold  to  the  said  Dean  and 

♦  Vol.  ii.  introduction,  p.  Ixviii. 
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Chapter  and  to  their  successors  for  ever,  on  their  finding 
therefrom  and  appointing  three  chaplains,  namely,  two  cele- 
brating divine  offices  at  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the 
nave  of  the  Church  of  JSoceter,  in  front  of  which  the  body  of  Sir 
Henry  de  Braxton  lies  interred,  for  the  souls  of  the  kings  of 
England  and  of  the  same  Sir  Henry,  and  in  the  third  place 
for  my  own  soul  and  for  the  souls  of  my  benefactors.  Let  each 
of  the  aforesaid  chaplains  receive  annually  sixty  shillings/'* 

We  learn  that,  in  accordance  with  these  deeds,  the  memory 
of  Bracton's  burial-place  was  kept  alive  for  three  centuries 
by  a  daily  mass,  celebrated  at  the  altar  above  mentioned.  It 
appears  also  from  the  statutes  of  the  Cathedral  that  Bracton's 
mass  was  not  only  the  earliest  mass  celebrated  every  morning, 
but  that  the  gates  of  the  Cathedral  Close  were  not  allowed  to 
be  opened  before  such  celebration  had  taken  place.  In  the 
statutes  of  Bishop  Veysey  t  is  to  be  found  a  special  provision 
whereby  the  members  of  the  College  of  "  Annivellars " 
attached  to  the  Cathedral  were  ordered  to  attend  and  take 
part  in  the  choral  service  of  Bracton's  mass.  This  provision 
is  as  follows :  "  Item  cantaristae  vocati  Annivellarii  {  tenentur 
etiam  interesse  Divinis  officiaque  subire  choralia,  ad  quae 
ipsos  intitulari  contingat,  necnon  post  primam  missam  matu- 
tinam  vocatam  '  Bratton  ys  masse '  finitam,  missas  suas 
successive  et  ordinatim  celebrare,  prout  hactenus  fieri 
consuevit."  The  provision  with  reference  to  the  opening  of 
the  gates  of  the  Cathedral  Close  is  found  in  a  statute  pf 
Bishop  Oldham  (1511),  and  runs  thus :  "Prsecipimus  ulterius 
janitor!  claussB  quatenus  januas  et  ostia  [wickets]  claudat  a 
Festo  Paschae  usque  ad  Festum  Michaelis  ad  horam  nonam  et 
a  Festo  Michaelis  ad  Festum  Paschse  ad  horam  octavam,  et 
eadem  ultra  non  aperiat  sine  causa  rationabili  ante  missam 

♦  The  text  of  the  original  deed  is  as  foUows :  "  Tenendum  et  habendum 
dietis  Decano  et  Capitulo  et  eorum  successoribus  in  perpetuum,  inveniendo 
Inde  et  faciendo  tres  capellanos,  viz.,  duos  divina  celebrantes  in  altari  Beatss 
Virginis  in  navi  ecclesise  Exon,  coram  quo  corpus  Domini  Henrici  de  Bracton 
jaeet  humatum,  pro  animabus  regum  Anglise  et  ejusdem  Domini  Henrici,  et 
tertium  pro  anima  mea  et  benefactoinim  meorum.  Quilibet  istorum  capella- 
norum  annuatim  percipiat  sexaginta  solidos/' 

t  Veysey,  or  Voysey,  was  twice  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  first,  from  1519  to  1661, 
when  Miles  Coverdale  was  appointed  in  his  place,  but  Coverdale  being 
deprived  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Veysey  was  restored,  and  held  the 
bishopric  until  his  death  in  1665. 

J  The  word  "  Annivellar  "  is  a  corruption  of  annuallarius=a  chantry  priest, 
i.e.  one  who  had  no  cure  of  souls,  but  was  bound  to  chant  annuals  or 
anniversary  masses  on  the  *  obits '  of  deceased  persons.  Those  attached  to 
Exeter  Cathedral  resided  in  a  separate  college,  assigned  to  them  within  the 
Close,  next  adjoining  the  subdeanery,  and  these  buildings  retained  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  name  of  the  "  Annivellaries'  College." 
See  Twiss  on  Bracton^  vol.  ii.  introduction,  p.  Ixxii.,  note. 
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matutinam  de  Bracton  sub  poena  exarbitrio  Decani  et  Capituli 
limitanda/' 

We  are  also  informed  that  there  was  a  bell,  called 
"Bracton's  Bell,"  which  hung  in  the  south  tower  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  was  rung  every  morning  previously  to  the 
celebration  of  Bracton's  mass.  In  the  Fabric  EoUs  of  the 
Chapter  from  1415  to  1416,  the  following  entry  appears: 
•*  Timber  for  Bracton's  Bell  14d."  This  bell,  however,  no 
longer  exists,  there  being  at  the  present  time  no  bells  in  the 
Cathedral  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  year  1611.  Further, 
in  the  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  Cathedral,  made  on 
the  6th  September,  1506,  which  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  there  is  a  statement  of  the 
goods  belonging  to  Bratton's  altar  ("altare  Bratton"),  and 
it  appears  from  an  inventory  of  books  belonging  to  the 
Cathedral,  made  in  1327,  that  Bracton  presented  some  MSS.  to 
the  Chapter.  "  A  cursory  examination,"  observes  Sir  T.  Twiss, 
*'  of  the  volumes  in  the  present  possession  of  the  Chapter  has 
not  as  yet  brought  to  light  any  which  were  the  gift  of  Bracton, 
but  the  Bodleian  Library  may  contain  some  MSS.  which 
await  discovery,  as  the  Chapter  of  Exeter  gave  some  very 
precious  MSS.  many  years  ago  to  the  Bodleian.  The  original 
catalogue  of  these  MSS.  is  still  preserved,  but  the  MSS. 
themselves  are  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  that  vast 
library,  so  that  the  discovery  of  a  literary  relic  of  the  great 
justiciary,  if  any  such  exists,  must  be  a  work  of  time."  It  is 
therefore  left  to  us  to  hope  that  in  the  course  of  time  further 
treasures  of  information  relating  to  our  distinguished  jurist, 
justiciary,  and  ecclesiastic,  may  be  drawn  forth  into  the  light 
of  day  from  the  darkness  wherewith  his  memory  has  so  long 
been  obscured,  and  that  our  knowledge  respecting  him  may 
be  rendered  as  perfect  as  the  six  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  his  death  now  render  possible. 
.  It  remains  now  but  to  add  a  few  words  with  reference  to 
Bracton's  great  work  on  the  Lawz  and  Ciistoms  of  England, 
which  he  describes  as  an  attempt "  ad  Vetera  judicia  justorum 
perscrutanda  diligenter :  facta  ipsorum,  consilia,  et  responsa, 
et  quicquid  inde  notatu  dignum  inveni,  in  unam  summam 
redigendo  .  .  .  scripturse  suffragiis  perpetuse  memorise  com- 
mendanda :  posfulans  a  lectore,  ut  si  quid  superfluum  vel 
perperani  positum  in  hoc  opere  invenerit,  illud  corrigat  et 
emendet,  vel  conniventibus  oculis  pertranseat,  cum  omnia 
habere  in  memoria  et  in  nullis  peccare,  divinum  sit  potius 
quam  humanum."* 

•  Bracton,  Lib.  i.  cap.  i.  §  3. 
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As,  however,  this  is  rather  a  matter  of  world-wide  than  of 
merely  county  interest,  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying 
but  little  upon  this  subject,  and  would  refer  those  who  desire  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Bracton's  work  to  the 
exhaustive  treatise  thereon,  which  has  already  been  several 
times  referred  to  in  this  paper,  and  is  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls.  The 
learned  editor  of  this  treatise  *  is  of  opinion  that  Bracton's 
work,  which  consists  of  five  books,  was  not  originally  com- 
posed in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  but  that 
it  consists  of  various  treatises  {tractatus)  composed  at  intervals 
by  the  author,  and  not  written  uno  tenore,  although  ultimately 
consolidated  by  the  author  himself  into  an  aggregate 
treatise.  "The  work  itself,"  he  says,  "is  incomplete,  the 
author  having  promised  in  several  places  to  treat  of  subjects 
further  on  (inferius)  which  he  has  not  discussed,  or  if  they 
were  ever  discussed  by  him,  the  MS.  treatises  have  not  been 
preserved  with  the  rest  of  the  work."  In  a  subsequent 
passage  t  he  suggests  that  if  there  were  trustworthy  evidence 
that  Bracton,  before  he  became  one  of  the  king's  justiciaries, 
read  public  lectures  at  Oxford  on  Boman  Law,  that  circum- 
stance would  account  for  Bracton's  intimate  acquaintance 
with  that  law  and  his  systematic  treatment  of  certain 
chapters  of  his  work  after  the  manner  of  Azo,  the  glosswriter 
mentioned  above;  and  the  learned  writer  adds,  "  we  should 
probably  not  be  very  wide  of  the  mark  in  conjecturing  that 
these  chapters  in  their  original  form  were  the  substance  of 
readings  at  Oxford  by  *  Magister  *  Bracton,  for  so  he  is  styled 
by  Gilbert  de  Thornton,  the  chief  justiciary,  who  published 
an  abbreviation  of  Bracton*s  work  in  1292  (20  Edward  L), 
and  that  they  were  delivered  from  the  chair  which  had 
previously  been  made  famous  by  the  readings  of  *  Magister ' 
Vacarius." 

In  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer  %  there  is  reference 
made  to  a  writ  issued  from  the  Exchequer  in  the  42nd  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  i.e.  in  1258,  directing  Henry  de 
Bracton  to  return  to  the  Exchequer  the  rolls  containing  the 
judgments  of  Martin  de  Pateshull  and  William  de  Badlegh, 
which,  it  has  been  conjectured,  were  lent  to  Bracton  for 
purposes  of  reference  while  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his 
book.  It  has  been  suggested  §  that  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  so  comprehensive  a  task  without  official  aid, 

*  Vol.  i.  introduction,  p.  xii. 

f  Vol.  i.  introduction,  p.  xxix.  %  ^ol-  ii«  P«  257. 

§  Txmss  on  Bracton^  vol.  ii.  introduction,  p.  Ixxx. 
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and  that  when  the  king  assigned  to  Bracton  the  mansion  of  the 
young  Earl  of  Derby,  then  an  infant,  for  his  chambers  during 
the  minority  of  the  heir,  *  he  not  merely  authorised  him  to 
have  access  to  the  archives  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  rolls 
containing  the  judgments  above  mentioned,  but  also  placed  at 
his  disposal  whatever  means  he  might  require  to  aid  him  in 
reducing  into  writing  the  Common  Law  of  England. 

From  intrinsic  and  other  evidence  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  Bracton's  work,  as  it  now  stands,  was  completed 
before  1259,  but  a  discussion  of  such  evidence  would,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  be  out  of  place  in  a  paper  like  the 
present,  which  professes  to  deal  with  Bracton's  life  rather 
than  with  his  writings.  It  may,  however^  be  added  that  the 
first  printed  edition  of  his  work  was  published,  in  folio,  at 
London,  in  1569,  and  a  second,  in  quarto,  in  1640.  Since 
such  latter  date  no  edition  had  appeared  in  England  until  the 
year  1879,  when  the  first  volume  of  the  edition  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  these  pages  made  its  appearance.  Five  volumes 
of  this  edition  have  already  been  published,  and  a  sixth 
will  in  all  probability  complete  the  set. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  atone 
in  some  degree  for  the  indiflference  of  our  forefathers,  and  to 
revive  the  memory  of  Bracton  in  the  Cathedral  with  which 
he  was  for  so  many  years  intimately  connected  ?  His  altar 
has  indeed  been  effaced,  but  might  not  some  memorial  be 
erected  at  or  near  the  site  of  this  altar,  before  which  the 
remains  of  Bracton  were  laid,  to  commemorate  the  name  of 
one  who  was  pre-eminent  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
who,  in  the  words  of  Prince,  "  died  in  great  reputation,  leav- 
ing a  name  so  deeply  perfumed  with  virtue  and  learning  that 
it  smells  fragrant  unto  this  day  V* 

♦  Vide  supra. 


SOME  EECENT  EEVISIONS  OF  THE  DEAKE 

CHEONOLOGT. 

BT   THE  REV.    J.    EBSKINE  RISK,   M.A. 
(Read  at  Exmouth,  August,  1883.) 


The  points  to  which  I  wish  briefly  to  draw  attention  in 
reference  to  the  Drake  chronology  are  chiefly  connected  with 
the  part  taken  by  Drake  in  bringing  the  water  into  Plymouth. 
And  the  first  point  I  would  notice  is  that  which  concerns  the 
part  which  Drake  took  in  relation  to  the  Bill  of  1592, 
brought  into  Parliament  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  explain- 
ing and  interpreting  the  Act  of  1584,  which  was  said  to  be 
**  for  the  preservation  of  Plymouth  Haven,"  but  which  was 
really  designed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  mills  built  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake  for  the  Corporation.  And  first  of  all  it 
will  be  remembered  that  a  local  historical  authority,  in  treat- 
ing of  Drake  and  the  Plymouth  Corporation,  would  not  allow 
that  Drake  had  anything  to  do  with  the  previous  Act  of 
1584,  and  held  that  there  was  positively  no  room  for  such  in- 
terference. It  was  soon,  however,  found  that  certain  passages 
in  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes*  Journals  (our  only  authority  on  this 
period  since  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Commons' 
Journals  in  the  great  fire  of  London)  were  most  conclusive  in 
support  of  the  part  really  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  "  The 
Bill,"  we  are  told,  was  committed,  on  the  second  reading,  on 
21st  December,  1584,  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  others  "ex- 
pressly named  in  the  House  of  Commons'  Journal,"  of  which 
D'Ewes'  Journal  is  a  transcript.  On  this  occasion,  as  we  find 
Sir  Francis  Drake's  name  first  mentioned,  it  has  been  pre- 
sumed that  he  was  the  Chairman  of  Committee,  as  might 
indeed  be  expected  from  his  great  local  experience;  and 
indeed,  not  only  after  the  passing  of  the  Haven  Bill  of  1584, 
but  after  the  attempt  to  pass  the  second  so-called  Haven 
BUI— really  the  Mills  Eemoval  Bill  of  1592— we  find  an 
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entry  in  the  Plymouth  Corporation  White-book,  in  1594, 
which  testifies  even  then  to  the  use  made  by  the  Corporation 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  experience  and  advice.  There,  among 
the  names  of  the  twelve  and  twenty-four — corresponding  to 
the  present  aldermen  and  councillors,  who  at  that  date  passed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  "  that  the  dyke  from  the  mills  to 
the  castle  should  be  repaired  and  kept  open " — we  find  the 
name  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  his  name  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  other  resolutions  of  the  Corporation  of  the  tima 
Now  as  the  Bill  of  1584  was  passed  under  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  guidance  in  Committee,  we  have,  therefore,  no  diffi- 
culty in  inferring  that  his  influence,  which  the  State  Papers 
record  (vide  Hist.  MSS,  Commission  Reports,  vol.  vii.  5246,  8th 
December,  1594*)  was  very  great  at  court,  was  exerted  to 
procure  the  successful  passage  of  the  Bill  through  the  Lords 
as  well  as  the  Commons.  But  when  we  come  to  study,  in 
the  light  of  D'Ewes'  Journals,  the  part  taken  by  Drake  as  re- 
gards the  Bill  of  1592  for  the  Eemoval  of  the  Mills,  we  are 
at  first  in  presence  of  a  considerable  difficulty  of  detaiL 
From  D*Ewes'  Journal  it  would  appear  that  Drake  was  one 
of  the  Committee  on  this  Bill ;  and  as  the  Bill  in  this  case 
has  been  also  represented  as  having  been  passed  (though,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  under  a  mistake  as  to  dates),  the  ques- 
tion arises.  Was  the  Mills  Eemoval  Bill  passed,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  second  reading,  with  Drake's  concurrence  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  counsel  and  advice  ?  Assuming  for  the  moment 
that  D'Ewes  is  correct  as  to  dates  and  the  statement  of  facts, 
I  think  we  have  every  reason  to  hold  that  the  fact  of  Drake's 
being  a  member  of  Committee,  and  even  the  first  mentioned, 
is  by  no  means  tantamount  to  proof  that  what  was  passed  by 
his  Committee  was  done  with  his  approval  and  assent. 
Judging  from  what  takes  places  nowadays  in  the  House  of 
Commons'  Committees,  we  should  say  not ;  for  it  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  even  an  influential  member  of  such  Com- 
mittee to  find  himself  in  a  minority.  But  the  case  becomes 
stronger  when  we  come  to  test  the  dates  as  given  by  D'Ewes, 
according  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Plymouth  historian.f 

On  Monday,  the  19th  February,  159f  (sic),  D'Ewes  tells 
us  "  the  Bill  for  the  Haven  of  Plymouth  was  read  the  second 
time  .  .  .  and  was  delivered  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  one  of  said 
Committees."  (D'Ewes'  House  of  Commons'  Journal,  p.  510.) 

•  "  Sir  F.  Drake  at  Court.  All  ye  spech  is  that  he  goeth  very  shortly  to 
the  Sea.  L^  Thomas  and  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  also  there,  but  Sir  Francis 
Drake  caryeth  away  from  them  all. 

t  Cf.  Plym.  Imt  Tram,  voL  vii.  (1880-81)  p.  516. 
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He  (D'Ewes)  next  (p.  512),  on  the  date  29th  March,  1593, 
which  was  a  Thursday,  tells  us  that  Mr.  Broughton,  Mr. 
Attorney  of  the  Dutchy,  Sir  Thomas  Dennis,  and  Sir  Francis 
Godolphin,  were  added  to  the  former  Committee  on  the  Bill 
for  the  Haven  of  Plymouth,  who  had  been  appointed  on 
Monday,  the  26th  day  {sic)  of  this  instant  March  foregoing, 
and  appointed  to  meet  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
this  present  day."  I  may  add  there  is  no  foundation  what- 
ever for  the  "  sies "  of  the  Plymouth  historian,  which  would 
only  apply  if  the  dates  had  really  been  both  in  February  and 
in  March. 

Now  if  we  compare  these  asserted  statements  of  D'Ewes' 
Journals  with  other  well-known  facts  as  to  the  way  the  year 
then  ran,  and  the  abstract  from  the  House  of  Lords*  MSS.  of 
proposed  Act  of  1592  (which  we  find  in  the  Report  Historical 
MSS,  Commission,  vol.  iii.  p.  8a),  it  is  obvious  that  D'Ewes 
(or,  at  any  rate,  his  reporter,  which  seems  more  likely)  must 
have  fallen  into  some  error  in  copying  the  private  diaries  or 
the  House  of  Commons*  Journal.  For,  first,  it  is  evidently 
impossible  that  the  new  Haven  Bill  could  have  been  read  for 
the  second  time  on  the  19th  February,  159|,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  eighth  Parliament  of  Elizabeth  only  opened 
on  that  very  day ;  and  even  were  there  special  reasons  for 
haste,  it  is  a  thing  unprecedented  to  read  a  Bill  a  first  and 
second  time  the  same  day,  the  day  assigned  being  also  the 
first  of  a  new  Parliament.  I  may  add  that  the  Blue-book  on 
Parliaments  published  in  1878  fixes  the  date  of  opening  of 
the  eighth  Parliament  of  Elizabeth  on  the  19th  February, 
159f .  We  must  also  remember  that  the  year  then  began  on 
Lady-day  (25th  March) ;  hence  the  anomaly  is  explained  of 
the  20th  March,  say,  being  in  1692,  and  six  days  only  after- 
wards, the  26th  March,  being  reckoned  in  1593.  If  we  bear 
this  in  mind,  I  think  we  can  now  safely  correct  D*Ewea* 
error  as  to  dates,  or,  at  any  rate,  his  reporter's,  in  Plym^mth 
Institvtion  Transactions.  The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  may, 
therefore,  be  put  on  the  19th  March,  instead  of  on  the  19th 
February.  The  dates  would,  therefore,  be  Monday,  19th 
March;  Monday,  26th  March;  and  Thursday,  S9th  March. 
This  follows  plainly  firom  the  day  of  the  week  being  stated 
to  be  Monday,  the  19th ;  while  the  29th  March,  when  the 
other  members  were  added  to  the  former  Committees,  is  dated 
on  D'Ewes*  subsequent  entry  as  being  a  Thursday.  All  this 
seems  to  show  that  the  real  month  must  have  been  March, 
and  not  February,  as  otherwise  the  days  would  not  agree. 
Besides  this,  the  entry  quoted  in  the  Historical  MSS.  (>>m- 
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mission  Report,  from  the  House  of  Lords'  MS.  draft  of  the 
so-called  *'  Act/'  refers  to  the  proceedings  on  the  20th  (not  the 
19th),  26th,  and  29th  March  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  not  quite  clear  how  this  draft  came  to  be  found  in  the 
House  of  Lords'  archives  in  its  present  evidently  incomplete 
state;  for  in  D'Ewes'  Journals,  after  29th  March,  no  mention 
of  the  second  Havens  Bill  occurs,  and  the  House  of  Lords* 
draft  only  refers  to  the  second  reading  and  the  Committees  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

I  had  written  so  far  as  this  in  examination  of  the  internal 
evidence  as  to  dates,  deducible  from  the  report  as  to  D'Ewes' 
dates  when  compared  with  other  accessible  dates  from  His- 
torical MSS.  Commission's  Eeport,  when  I  had  a  later  account 
from  a  friend  at  the  British  Museum  of  his  actual  inspection 
of  D'Ewes'  Journal.  Eeferring  to  D'Ewes'  Journal,  p.  510, 
col.  1  and  2,  he  finds  the  real  reading  to  be  26th  March, 
159f,  instead  of  19th  February,  159f.  This,  therefore,  is  the 
real  date  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Mills  Eemoval  Bill, 
after  which  no  mention  of  further  progress  is  anywhere  to  be 
found  excepting  the  appointment  of  Committee  on  the  29th 
March. 

Hence  I  conclude  that  the  action  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  by  no  means  so  ambiguous  as  a  recent  historical  writer 
has  seen  fit  to  assert.  There  is  positively  no  proof  whatever 
of  the  passing  of  the  Mills  Eemoval  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  the  allusion  to  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords'  MS.  draft  is  far  from  conclusive  as  to  any  third  read- 
ing, nothing  of  the  kind  being  asserted,  and  the  references 
being  confined  to  the  second  reading  and  the  appointment  of 
a  fuller  Committee.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  charge  of 
double-dealing  against  Sir  Francis  Drake  thus  at  once  falls 
to  the  ground  as  gratuitous  and  unwarranted. 

One  more  point  respecting  the  Drake  chronology  and  I 
have  done.  I  refer  to  the  relative  dates  of  the  assessment  of 
damages  in  respect  of  the  construction  of  the  leat  as  made 
by  the  judges  in  1592,  and  the  attempt  made  to  get  rid  of  the 
leat  mills  altogether.  The  date  of  the  indenture  for  assess- 
ment of  damages  was  the  5th  July,  1592 ;  and  the  dates  of 
proceedings  in  respect  of  the  Mills  Eemoval  Bill  we  now  see 
were  19th  or  20th,  26th,  and  29th  March,  159f ,  the  March 
dates  thus  coming  last.  In  preparing  the  indenture  of  5th 
July,  1592,  the  judges  took  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the 
lands,  and  allotted  damages  (for  which,  I  believe,  the  real 
sums  passing  were  not  specified  in  the  deed,  but  simply 
representative  and  fictitious  amounts).    The  judges  allotted 
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these  damages,  however  they  may  have  been  expressed,  for 
mining,  trenching,  and  casting  up  ''rocks"  and  stones  in 
track  of  the  watercourse.  It  was  not  till  the  March  follow- 
ing, 1592-93,  that  we  find  the  tinners  and  others,  including 
millowners,  agitating  against  the  leat  mills. 

Their  contention  was  the  same  as  that  of  Crymes  in  1601, 
the  controversy  with  whom  appears  to  have  been  settled  by 
the  "composition"  of  the  Corporation  of  Plymouth  with 
Crymes  in  the  year  1604.  This  composition  was  effected  by 
an  indenture  of  settlement  with  Crymes  in  1604,  and  the 
authentic  document  containing  the  settlement  is  asserted  to 
be  in  trustworthy  keeping  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of 
Plymouth,  of  which  document  a  copy  has  been  published  in 
Plymovih  Institution  Transactions  for  1881-82. 

A  comparison  of  the  sums  assigned  in  compensation  of  his 
claims  in  Crymes*  indenture  with  the  Corporation  and 
Thomas  Drake,  the  representative  of  the  deceased  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and  the  damages  assessment  indenture  of  5th  July, 
1592,  with  the  owners  and  farmers  or  "occupiers  along  the 
watercourse,"  would  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  has 
been  given  by  an  expert  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  sums 
assigned  in  both  documents.  The  opinion  of  this  expert  was, 
that  the  sums  expressed  in  the  assessment  deed  of  1592  were 
merely  nominal  considerations,  as  there  were  reasons  to  pre- 
vent the  open  publication  of  the  sums  that  really  passed 
between  the  contracting  parties. 

And  there  certainly  does  appear  to  be  some  reason  for  at- 
taching much  weight  to  this  view,  when  we  find  in  the  very 
front  of  the  composition  of  Crymes  with  the  Corporation  and 
Thomas  Drake,  in  1604^  the  sum  of  12d.  mentioned  as  a 
peppercorn  rent,  in  order  to  secure  title. 

The  two  deeds  are  certainly  correlated;  for  they  were,  in 
succession,  framed  to  settle  two  very  difficult  and  vexatious 
phases  of  the  Plymouth  leat  controversy.  If,  therefore,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  peppercorn  rent  of 
12d.  in  1604,  can  any  doubt  now  remain  as  to  the  legal 
significance  of  the  equally  trivial  amounts  published  in  the 
deed  of  1592  ? 

And  now  we  see  that  the  fact  of  the  succession  of  the 
dates  in  March,  1592-93,  to  the  date  of  the  judges'  assess- 
ment in  July,  1592,  tells  its  own  tale.  The  damages  along 
the  watercourse  of  the  Plymouth  leat  had  been  assessed  in 
July,  1592,  whether  under  fictitious  figures  or  not,  and  with 
the  "  very  values  "  satisfactorily  appraised  or  not,  we  may  not 
be  able  at  once  to  decide ;  but  this,  at  any  rate,  is  certain. 
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the  very  next  March  (1592-93)  the  proprietors  and  mill- 
owners  begin  to  agitate  for  the  removal  of  the  leat  mills 
under  the  pretext  of  bringing  in  a  second  Havens  Bill,  and 
alleging  that  the  mills  drew  off  the  water  from  the  haven  and 
the  cleansing  thereof.  And  even  after  the  attempt  was  de- 
feated, Crymes  appears  to  have  encroached  on  the  water 
rights  from  1601  at  least  and  onwards,  the  controversy  only 
being  finally  settled  by  the  composition  of  1604. 


VOL.  XV. 


A  REPLY  TO  A  RECENT  CRITIQUE  OF 

NOTES  ON  THE   SUBMARINE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  CHANNEL  OFF  THE  COAST 

OF  SOUTH  DEVON.    Part  IL 

BY   ARTHUR  R.    HUNT,    M.A.,   P.O. 8. 
(Read  at  Ezmouth,  August,  1883.) 


Shortly  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Associa- 
tion my  friend,  Mr.  Pengelly,  was  good  enough  to  give  me 
notice  of  a  paper  which  he  had  prepared  for  that  meeting, 
which  to  some  extent  was  a  critique  of  a  paper  I  read  in 
1881,  on  the  Submarine  Geology  of  the  English  Channel  off 
the  coast  of  South  Devon.    Part  ii. 

Having  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  Mr.  Pengelly's  paper 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  well  to  let  my  third 
instalment  of  Channel  notes,  then  written  up  to  date,  stand 
over  for  a  year,  as  otherwise  it  would  have  had  to  appear 
without  any  reference  to  Mr.  Pengelly*s  criticism  of  the  part 
preceding  it,  my  intention  being  to  embody  my  reply  to  Mr. 
Pengelly  in  my  next  paper  on  the  same  subject.  However, 
on  carefully  reading  the  critique  when  it  appeared  in  print, 
it  seemed  to  me  preferable  to  let  my  reply  take  the  form  of 
a  separate  communication,  rather  than  to  encumber  a  third 
series  of  Channel  notes  with  a  defence  of  the  second  series. 

In  order  to  make  this  reply  as  brief  as  possible,  I  propose, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  follow  the  course  of  giving  my  authori- 
ties or  reasons  for  the  passages  to  which  exception  has  been 
taken,  rather  than  to  follow  my  reviewer's  objections  as  they 
appear  in  his  "  Notes  on  Notices  of  the  Geology  and  Palaeon- 
tology of  Devonshire.  Part  ix."  {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  vol 
xiv.  p.  637. 
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The  first  point  of  diflference  that  arises  is,  as  to  whether  I 
am  justified  in  saying  that  "  a  good  specimen  in  small  com- 
pass of  a  junction  between  a  stratified  and  a  non-stratified 
rock  "  is  "  not  always  easy  to  get,  even  on  land."  Now  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  scarcity  of  specimens  of  junc- 
tions of  any  sort^  compared  with  the  abundance  of  specimens 
of  both  sedimentary  and  crystalline  rocks,  both  of  which 
latter  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  almost  every  town,  and 
to  be  found  on  almost  every  beach,  I  think  it  may  fairly  be 
asserted  of  good  junctions  in  small  compass  that  they  are  not 
always  easy  to  get.  I  readily  admit  that  such  can  be  procured 
in  many  parts  of  the  two  south-western  counties  of  England ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  regions  where  there 
are  no  crystalline  rocks  to  join  the  sedimentary,  and  others, 
such  as  the  granitic  area  of  Dartmoor,  and  the  far  more  ex- 
tensive one  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  where  there  are  no 
sedimentary  rocks  to  join  the  crystalline. 

Mr.  Pengelly  next  takes  exception  to  the  words  italicised 
in  the  following  quotations  from  my  paper ;  viz, — 

"A  second"  (specimen  of  the  Eddystone  Reef)  "is  a  piece  of 
that  part  of  the  rock  that  has  been  for  a  long  time  considered  grani- 
toid if  not  granite;"  and,  "Thus  it  appears  that  the  theory  so  long 
heldy  that  the  Eddystone  Beef  is  more  or  less  granitoidy  except  in  so 
far  as  gneiss  itself  is  considered  granitoid,  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
four  specimens  kindly  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Worth." 

My  authority  for  stating  that  the  specimen  referred  to 
came  from  that  part  of  the  rock  that  has  been  considered 
granitoid  will  be  found  in  the  following  letter,  with  which  I 
was  favoured  by  Mr.  Worth,  in  reply  to  a  request  on  my  part 
for  information  on  this  and  other  points.   The  italics  are  mine. 

"  Plymouth,  July  12th,  1880. 

"Dear  Sir, — The  reddish  rock  may  be  a  vein,  but  I  hardly 
think  it  is,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and  certainly  not  as 
the  quartz  rock  is.  The  'granite'  is  decidedly  rather  granitoid 
than  true  granite,  and  'no  part  of  the  reef  has  produced  more 
decidedly  qranitic  rock.  Where  however  there  is  so  much  variety 
in  so  small  an  area,  it  is  very  likely  that  more  unmistakeable 
granite  is  not  far  off.  In  any  case,  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the 
character  of  the  Eddystone  rocks  aids  your  theory. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
"(Signed)  R  N.  Worth." 

In  support  of  my  assertion  that  the  theory  has  been  long 
hdd,  that  the  Eddystone  Reef  is  more  or  less  granitoid,  I  turn 

o  2 
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to  the  following  opinions   expressed  during  the  last  half 
century  and  more. 

(1)  Mr.  Prideaux,  1830.— (1)  "Gneiss;''  (2)  "Gneiss  passing 
into  granite."  (Quoted  by  Mr.  Pengelly,  Trans.  Devon,  Assoc, 
voL  xi.  p.  322,  and  voL  xiv.  p.  640.) 

(2)  Mr.  Bellamy,  1839. — "In  the  rocks  surrounding  the  Eddy- 
stone  a  combination  of  granite  and  gneiss  occurs."  (Quoted  by 
Mr.  Pengelly,  Trans.  Devon,  Assoc,  vol.  xiv.  p.  642,  referred  to 
vol  xi.  p.  322.) 

(3)  Mr.  Pengelly,  1864. — "  ...  the  Eddystone  rock,  which  is 
a  gneissic  variety  of  mica  schist."  {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  voL  i 
part  3,  p.  56.) 

(4)  Mr.  Pengelly,  1879. — "  ....  the  gneissic  and  perhaps 
granitic  character  of  the  Eddystone  rocks."  {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc. 
vol.  xi.  p.  342.) 

(5)  An  English  Geologist,  1879. — "An  English  Geologist,  who 
has  long  made  a  careful  study  of  rocks,  pronounced  them  granite, 
whilst  a  German  Professor  termed  thera  gneiss."  {Ihid.  p.  323,  note.) 

Mr.  Worth,  1880. — "  The  *  granite '  is  decidedly  rather  granitoid 
than  true  granite,  and  no  part  of  the  reef  has  produced  more 
decidedly  granitic  rock."     (Letter  quoted  above.) 

As  all  the  above-mentioned  authorities  either  visited  the 
Eddystone  Eeef  themselves,  or  had  seen  specimens  of  the 
rock,  their  opinions  carry  individual  weight,  and  will,  I  think, 
be  considered  ample  justification  for  my  statement,  that  the 
theory  that  the  Eddystone  Reef  is  more  or  less  granitoid  is  one 
that  has  been  long  held. 

Referring  to  a  passage  in  Mr.  Worth's  paper  on  "Eecent 
Geological  Discoveries,"  &c.  {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  vol.  xiL 
p.  362),  Mr.  Pengelly  writes  as  follows : 

"  Should  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Worth  approaches  an  acceptance  to 
Mr.  Prideaux's  opinion,  it  could  and  should  be  replied  that,  it  ia 
but  an  approach  to  a  quahfied  form  of  that  opinion,  which  may  be 
thus  expressed  :  the  *  new-house  rock  has  afforded  examples  in  every 
stag  3  of  gradation,  from  the  gneiss  of  the  old-house  rock  to  hand- 
specimens,  which  cannot  be  distinguished^^diot  from  the  ordinary 
granite  of  Dartmoor  or  elsewhere — but  from^he  red  granitic  veins 
of  Dartmoor.'"  {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  vol.  xiv.  p.  644.) 

Now,  on  referring  again  to  Mr.  Worth's  letter,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  irrespective  of  the  "reddish  rock,"  he  says  the 
"granite  is  decidedly  rather  granitoid  than  true  granite,"  and 
that  "  it  is  very  likely  more  unmistakeable  granite  is  not  far 
off."     How  nearly  Mr.  Worth's  opinion,  as  expressed  in  his 
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paper  and  in  his  letter  to  me,  approached  Mr.  Prideaux's  I 
did  not  stop  to  consider,  but  I  thought  it  important  to  show 
that  the  two  specimens  of  grey  r-^ck  sent  me  by  Mr.  Worth 
(though  one  was  much  less  foliated  than  the  other)  were 
truly  gneiss,  and  that  even  the  least  foliated  of  the  two  was 
only  granitoid  in  so  far  as  gneiss  itself  is  granitoid.  Should 
it  be  said  that  Mr.  Worth  considered  the  less  foliated  speci- 
men of  the  grey  rocks  less  granitic  in  character  than  the  red 
rock,  I  turn  again  to  his  letter,  and  find  him  writing  of  this 
grey  least  foliated  variety,  that  "  no  part  of  the  reef  has  pro- 
duced  more  decidedly  granitic  rock'* 

In  Mr.  Pengelly's  quotation  from  Mr.  Worth  (p.  644),  the 
following  underlined  words  are  omitted  :  "  Probably  none  of 
the  Eddystone  rocks  can  be  regarded  as  typical  gneiss  or 
typical  granite."  It  is  worth  referring  to  this  no  doubt  quite 
accidental  omission,  because  it  was  one  of  my  chief  objects 
in  writing  the  sentences  criticised  by  Mr.  Pengelly,  to  show 
that  the  new  lighthouse  rock  (excepting,  of  course,  the  veins) 
is  really  a  typical  gneiss.  There  seemed  no  occasion  specifi- 
cally to  challenge  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pengelly  and  Mr. 
Worth,  as  anyone  reading  Mr  Tawney's  report  on  the  two 
specimens  he  had  microscopically  examined  would  see  at 
once  that  for  the  first  time  we  had  an  unhesitating  opinion, 
after  microscopic  examination,  as  to  the  Eddystone  reef  being 
gneiss — "  well  characterised  gneiss,"  "  a  typical  gneiss."  Be- 
fore Mr.  Tawney's  notes  were  published  in  the  appendix  to 
my  paper  there  was  unquestionably  much  uncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  character  of  the  reef,  the  last  published  opinions 
being,  as  already  shown,  the  "  perhaps  granitic  character  "  in 
Mr.  Pengelly's  paper  {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  vol.  xi.  p.  342), 
and  the  not  "typical  gneiss  or  typical  granite"  in  Mr. 
Worth's.   (Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  vol.  xii.  p.  362.) 

As  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  word  "  typical,"  it  would 
have  been  better  had  I  more  pointedly  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Tawney's  analyses  and  descriptions  show 
that  both  the  specimens  of  the  Eddystone  rock  (exclusive  of 
veins)  examined  by  him  were  typical,  as  containing  mica, 
quartz,  and  felspar  (exclusive  of  hornblende) ;  and  that  one 
of  them  was  both  typical  and  characteristic.  In  support  of 
the  technical  use  of  "typical"  as  applied  to  gneiss,  I  may 
refer  to  the  following  description  of  that  rock  by  Rutley,  viz., 
"Gneiss  is  a  foliated  crystalline  aggregate  of  the  same 
minerals  which  constitute  the  different  varieties  of  granite, 
typically,  of  orthocla.se,  plagioclase,  quartz,  and  mica." — The 
Study  of  RockSy  p.  294. 
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On  page  645  Mr.  Pengelly  quotes  seventeen  lines  ol  mj 
paper,  and  makes  the  following  remarks  on  them : 

"  The  foregoing  Quotatiou  contains  the  following  topics  on  which 
Mr.  Hunt  has,  at  least,  implied  opinions,  which  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  he  conclusively  estahlished  : — 

''  1st.  The  extent  of  the  suhmarine  granitic  area. 

**  2nd.  The  age  of  the  Eddystone  and  Shovel  Reefe. 

"  Ist.  The  extent  of  the  mbmarine  granitic  area : — It  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  at  least,  most  readers  would  infer  from  the  passage 
quoted  from  his  Paper,  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  of  opinion  that  granitio 
rocks  extended,  either  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  bottom,  or  but  very 
little  below  it,  throughout  the  entire  distance  from  the  Shovel  Ke^ 
in  Plymouth  Sound  to  a  point  30  miles  from  it  towards  the  S.W. 
(magnetic).  This  opinion,  in  which  he  was  preceded  by  Mr.  R  N. 
Worth,  F.Q.s.  (see  his  Paper  read  in  1880,  in  Trans,  Devon,  Assoc 
xii  363),  is  confessedly  based  on  three  isolated  facts  only." 

Now  by  way  of  b^inning  I  must  demur  to  Mr.  Pengelly*8 
last  assertion;  viz.,  that  my  opinion  was  based  on  three 
isolated  facts  only.  The  grounds  of  my  opinion  should  be 
gathered  from  the  whole  paragraph,  not  from  seventeen  lines 
cut  out  of  the  middle  of  it  The  paragraph  in  its  entirety 
shows  that  the  following  were  the  facts  on  which  my  opinion 
was  based;  viz.,  the  almost  identical  composition  of  the 
following  six,  not  three,  different  rocks ;  viz.,  the  granite  Na 
2 ;  the  gneiss  or  giunite  No.  3 ;  the  conglomeratic  grit  No. 
5 ;  the  granite,  presumably  in  situ.  No.  19 ;  the  Eddystone 
reef,  and  the  Shovel  reef.  From  the  great  similarity  of  these 
rocks  their  contemporaneity  was  a^ssumed,  not  proved ;  and, 
their  contemporaneity  being  assumed,  their  connection  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course.  In  support  of  what  was  clearly 
the  weakest  link  in  the  chain,  viz.,  the  contemporaneity  of 
the  channel  rocks  referred  to,  I  cited  Dr.  Hicks*s  publi^ed 
opinion,  that  among  my  specimens  were  '*  types  only  known 
in  pre-Gambrian  rocks  in  this  country." 

So  far  from  being  of  opinion  that  granitic  rocks  extended 
either  at  the  surface  of  the  sea-bottom,  or  hut  very  little  below  it, 
from  a  point  20  miles  S.W.  of  the  Eddystone  to  Plymouth 
Sound,  such  a  thought  never  eutered  my  mind.  There  is  not 
only  nothing  to  prevent  the  assumed  crystalline  rocks  be- 
tween the  Eddystone  and  Plymouth  being  covered  to  an 
indefinite  depth  by  rocks  of  Devonian  age,  but  it  is  actually 
not  improbable  that  they  are  covered  in  places  by  rocks  of  a 
much  later  date.  In  the  paper  criticised  by  Mr.  Pengelly  I 
referred  to  certain  unrolled  flints  and  a  fragment  of  triassic 
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sandstone  found  in  the  Channel  (Nos.  10  and  18),  and  these 
alone  were  sufficient  to  show  that  both  triassic  and  cretaceous 
rocks  might  be  represented  at  the  sea-bottom. 

Mr.  Pengelly  speaks  of  my  being  preceded  by  Mr.  Worth 
in  the  opinion  *'  that  granitic  rocks  extended  .  .  .  from  the 
Shovel  reef  in  Plymouth  Sound  to  a  point  30  miles  from  it 
towards  the  S.W.  (magnetic)." 

Assuredly,  so  far  as  the  supposed  area  of  crystalline  rocks 
between  Plymouth  and  the  Eddystone  is  concerned,  I  can  lay 
no  claim  to  an  original  opinion ;  nor,  indeed,  does  Mr.  Worth 
claim  to  have  done  more  than  confirm  a  theory  already  held. 
The  ground  between  Plymouth  and  the  Eddystone  was  covered 
in  1879  by  Mr.  Pengelly  himself  when  he  wrote  the  following 
words :  "  In  short,  whilst  desiderating  a  further  accumulation 
of  facts,  the  hypothesis  of  a  submarine  granitoid  formation, 
occupying  wholly,  or  probably  at  intervals,  the  bottom  of  the 
English  Channel  from  beyond  the  thirty-fathoms  line  to  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  of  south-western  Devon,  and 
extending  thence  as  a  subterranean  formation,  but  in  places 
at  inconsiderable  depths,  to  the  similar  rocks  of  Dartmoor, 
appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  known  facts 
which  can  be  at  present  commanded."  (Trans,  Devon.  Assoc. 
vol.  xi.  p.  342.) 

With  r^ard  to  the  sea-bottom  outside  the  Eddystone  the 
case  is  otherwise.  In  my  paper  "On  a  Block  of  Granite," 
&c.,  read  at  llfracombe,  after  bringing  forward  Samuel  Stock- 
man's assertion  that  blocks  of  granite  are  found  over  a  large 
extent  of  sea-bottom,  extending  from  south  of  the  Eddystone 
to  south  of  the  Start,  I  said  that  there  had  remained  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  tract  of  that  rock  unknovm  to  science 
formed  the  bottom  of  the  English  Channel  off  the  Southern 
Headlands  of  Devonshire.  I  then  proceeded  to  describe  a 
particular  block  landed  from  the  Pelican  trawler  in  October, 
1878,  and  stated  my  opinion  that  the  stone  was  primd  fade 
evidence  that  the  large  detached  stones  in  the  sea  off  Sal- 
combe  are  really  granite,  and  that  the  ground  on  which  they 
lie  is  granite  too.  This  paper  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Pengelly 
in  manuscript,  for  him  to  make  use  of  the  facts  therein 
recorded  in  his  paper  on  *'  The  Metamorphosis  of  the  Rocks 
extending  from  Hope  Cove  to  Start  Bay,"  which  he  was  then 
writing,  or  about  to  write,  for  the  Devonshire  Association. 
In  that  paper  he  wrote  as  follows,  the  italics  being  his :"...  the 
block  was  part  of  a  granite  formation  in  sitii  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Channel,  where,  from  independent  and  undoubted  facts,  it 
had  been  concluded,  be/ore  the  block  was  met  with,  that  such 
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a  formation  existed,  and  that  such  masses  might  prdbaily  be 
found'*  {Trans.  Devon,  Assoc,  vol.  xi.  p.  341.) 

I  may  observe  in  passing  that  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to 
the  ''independent  and  undoubted  facts  *'  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Pengelly  as  affording  grounds  for  belief,  that  deUuked  masses 
of  stone  might  probably  be  found  on  the  Channel  bed.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Beete  Jukes  suspected  that  a  boss  of  granite 
might  reach  the  surface  under  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Start  and  Bolt ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  scientist 
had  at  that  time  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  detached 
masses  such  as  really  exist  were  to  be  sought  for  there.  In 
March,  1872,  I  first  heard  of  the  existence  of  granite  blocks 
oflf  the  Bolt ;  in  1877  Mr.  Pengelly  drew  attention  to  Mr. 
Jukes's  belief  as  to  the  boss  of  granite;  and,  in  1878  Mr. 
W.  M.  Baynes,  at  my  request,  secured  the  block  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  Torquay  Katural  History  Society  at  Torquay. 
So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  only  grounds  I  had  for  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  detached  blocks  of  stone  might  be  met 
with  off  the  Bolt  was,  that  fishermen  told  me  they  had  actu- 
ally found  them  there. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  neither  Mr.  Pengelly  nor  myself  can 
lay  claim  to  originating  the  idea  that  the  bottom  of  the 
Channel  oflf  the  coast  of  South  Devon  is  formed,  partially  at 
least,  of  crystalline  rocks.  It  has,  however,  been  my  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  procure  many  specimens  of  crystalline 
rocks  from  that  very  district,  and  if  the  evidence  as  to  one  of 
them  (No.  19)  being  in  sitil  be  accepted,  I  have  been  able  to 
turn  what  was  formerly  a  mere  inference  into  an  established 
fact. 

The  assertion  that  I  followed  Mr.  Worth  in  the  belief  that 
granitic  rocks  extended  to  a  point  thirty  miles  south-west  of 
the  Shovel  Eeef  is  easily  met.  The  "  point "  here  referred  to 
is  a  definite  spot  in  the  Channel  where  an  important  speci- 
men (No.  19)  was  trawled,  and  which  was  to  all  appearance 
torn  off  from  the  parent  rock.  Now  as  Mr.  Worth's  paper 
was  read  in  July,  1880,  and  the  said  specimen  was  not  trawled 
before  the  12th  of  October  in  the  same  year,  it  is  clear  that 
the  existence  of  granite  at  the  point  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pen- 
gelly was  not  known  to  anybody  when  Mr.  Worth  wrote  in 
general  words  of  "  the  granitoid  formation  which  occupies  the 
entire  area  between  Plymouth  Breakwater  and  the  Eddystone, 
a  distance  of  eleven  miles  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  and  in  all 
probability  skirts  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and 
stretches  into  the  Channel  for  a  much  greater  distance." 
(Trans,  Devon.  Assoc,  vol.  xii.  p.  363.) 
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It  is  clearly  impossible  that  I  could  have  been  preceded  by 
Mr.  Worth  in  the  belief  that  granitic  rocks  extended  to  a 
point  which,  in  the  first  place,  I  was  the  first  to  define,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  I  was  myself  ignorant  of,  when  Mr. 
Worth  expressed  the  opinion  I  am  supposed  to  have 
followed. 

Moreover,  it  so  happened  (by  the  order  in  which  the  papers 
were  read  at  Totnes)  that  my  second  series  of  Channel  Notes 
preceded  Mr.  Worth's  "  Eecent  Geological  Discoveries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,"  and  in  my  said  notes  I  had 
announced  the  trawling  of  a  small  block  of  granitoid 
rock  on  the  15th  April,  1880,  twenty  miles  south  of  the 
Eddystone. 

The  following  extract  from  a  paper,  written  by  Mr.  Pengelly 
in  1879,  will  show  that  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  that  he 
would  demur  to  my  basing  an  argument  for  the  continuity  of 
crystalline  rocks  on  the  occurrence  of  such  rocks  at  consider- 
able distances  apart.  Indeed,  without  a  microscopic  analysis 
of  the  Lundy  Island  granite,  I  should  hesitate  to  follow 
Mr.  Pengelly  in  assuming  its  connection  with  that  of 
Dartmoor. 


1882. 

"We  know  that  one  single 
block  of  granite  has  been  found 
at  a  certain  point  in  the  English 
Channel ;  that  20  miles  from  it, 
towards  E.N.E.,  a  Reef  of  gneiss 
is  known  to  exist;  and  that, 
about  11  nules  further,  and  in 
nearly  the  same  direction,  there 
is  a  second  such  Reef;  but  we 
know  nothing  more; — nothing, 
for  example,  about  the  wide  in- 
tervals between  the  points  or 
stations  specified;  and  it  requires 
no  more  than  a  glance  at  a  geo- 
logical map  of  the  entire  district, 
from  Moretonhampstead  to  Scilly, 
to  show  that  the  facts  enumerated 
are  not  only  far  from  proving  the 
continuous  granitic  character  of 
the  entire  submarine  area  lying 
between  the  two  extreme  stations, 
but  to  show  also  that  the  con- 
clusion that  the  said  area  has 


1879. 

"A  glance  at  a  geological  map 
of  the  two  southwestern  counties 
shows  that  they  contain  five 
principal  exposures  of  granite, 
of  which  Dartmoor  is  the  largest 
and  the  most  easterly ;  and  that 
between  and  beyond  them  there 
are  numerous  small  patches  of 
the  same  rock.  All  the  known 
facts  justify  the  belief  that 
these  exposures,  whether  great 
or  small,  are  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  mass;  that  not  only, 
for  example,  has  the  granite  of 
Dartmoor  a  subterranean  connec- 
tion with  that  between  Liskeard 
and  Camelford,  in  Cornwall,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  intermediate 
patches  of  Kingston  Down  and 
of  Kit  Hill,  near  Callington, 
but  the  Lundy  Island  granite 
is  as  decidedly  a  prolongation  of 
the  Dartmoor  mass,  or  the  some- 
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such  a  character  is  hazardous  in  what  nearer  body  near  Camel- 
the  extreme.''  —  Trans,  Devon,  ford,  whilst  the  Scilly  Islands 
Assoc,  voL  xiv.  pp.  646,  647.         are  prolongations,  not  "outliers," 

of  the  Land's  End  granite.  Fur- 
ther, this  belief  prepares  the  way 
for  that  of  granite  possibly  ap- 
proximating, but  fEiilmg  to  reach, 
the  surface  in  sundry  parts  of  the 
two  counties ;  and  of  its  actually 
forming,  here  and  there,  the  rocky 
sea  bottom  in  the  adjacent  seas. 
We  even  feel  a  loss  of  scepti- 
cism respecting  Mr.  Prideaux's 
assertion  that  one  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  rocks  consists  partially  of 
granite  ;. .  .  ." —  Trans,  Devon, 
Assoc,  voL  XL  p.  326. 

At  this  point  I  must  conclude,  and  refrain  from  following 
Mr.  PengeUy  into  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  Eddystone 
and  Shovel  Reefs.  The  argument  to  which  Mr.  Pengelly 
has  taken  exception  was  founded,  as  already  stated,  on  the 
evidence  that  the  Eddystone  and  Shovel  Reefs  were  formed 
of  rocks  of  the  same  mineral  composition,  and  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  were  therefore  of  the  same  age. 

The  trustworthiness  of  the  evidence  on  which  my  argument 
was  based  has  during  the  past  year  been  called  in  question 
by  additional  information  obtained  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  Breakwater  Fort  at  Plymouth  is 
founded.  There  are  strong  grounds  for  belief  that  that  rock 
is  not  gneiss  at  all,  and  that  there  must  have  been  some 
mistake  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fragments  of  gneiss,  upon 
which  Mr.  Worth  relied  as  evidence  of  the  Shovel  Reef  being 
composed  of  that  rock.  Such  evidence  on  this  point  as  I  am 
at  liberty  to  bring  forward  will  be  found  in  my  "Notes  on 
the  Submarine  Geology  of  the  English  Channel  off  the  Coast 
of  South  Devon.    Part  iii.*' 
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Part  VI. 

BY  W.    PSNGELLT,    P.R.8.,   P.G.8.,   ETC. 
(Bead  at  Ezmouth,  August,  1883.) 


The  method  and  the  arrangement  of  the  following  Notes  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  used  in  previous  years,  and 
require  no  explanation. 

I.  "Anglo-American"  on  the  '* Pilgrim  Fathers''  arid  the 
Devonshire  Dialect,     1882. 

Anglo-American,  in  a  note  entitled  Devonshire  and 
America,  which  appeared  in  the  Western  Antiquary  (No. 
Ixxxviii.,  November  11th,  1882),  says,  "I  hope  at  some  future 
date  to  draw  up  a  list  of  words  used  in  America  in  the  same 
way  as  they  are  locally  employed  in  Devonshire,  showing 
how  the  mother  tongue  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  has  retained 
its  hold  on  the  people  of  America.  The  use  of  'namely,'  in 
Query  454  (Devonshire  Tokens),  is  exactly  as  it  will  be  found 
employed  again  and  again  in  the  writings  of  Professor  Whit- 
ney, the  eminent  American  philologist." 

The  "Query  454,"  mentioned  above,  appeared  in  the 
Western  Antiquary,  No,  Ixxxv.  (October  21,  1882),  and  is 
as  follows :  "  I  have  in  my  possession  a  copper  coin,  the  size 
of  a  fourpenny  piece,  on  one  side  of  which  is  engraved, 
namely, '  Parrish  St.  Sid  well,  Exon,'  on  the  other  *  Eoope  in 
Elinor,  1669/  Will  one  of  your  readers  throw  some  light 
touching  the  reason  why  these  coins  were  used  ?" 

"  Compton."  (Signed)        "  William  CLEMENia" 

Anglo-American's  Note,  taken  with  the  "  Query  454  "  to 
which  he  refers,  suggests  the  following  questions : 
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1.  Was  the  Devonshire  dialect,  as  the  writer  assames,  ^the 
mother  tongue  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers"?  In  other  words, 
Were  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  natives  of  Devonshire? 

2.  Is  the  sense  in  which  "namely"  is  used  in  "Query 
454  "  prevalent  in  Devonshire,  and  peculiar  to  that  county? 

3.  Is  Professor  Whitney  in  the  habit  of  using  "namdy" 
in  the  sense  or  manner  in  which  it  is  used  in  "  Query  454"? 

1.  Was  the  Devonshire  Dialect  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  /  In  other  words.  Were  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
natives  of  Devonshire  ? 

The  assumption  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  natives  of 
Devonshire  is  very  common,  as  every  reader  must  be  aware. 
Its  only  foundation,  however,  is  the  fact  that  this  county  was 
the  last  land  they  left  before  reaching  America.  In  a  previous 
communication  {Trans,  Devon,  Assoc.  1878,  x.  268)  I  directed 
attention  to  this  prevalent  belief;  and  will  now  state  briefly 
that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  a  small  band  of  English  Puri- 
tans, who,  after  residing  at  Leyden  about  eleven  years,  sailed 
from  Southampton  for  America.  Needing  repairs,  they  put 
into  Dartmouth,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  days  resumed  their 
voyage.  After  nearly  losing  sight  of  land,  however,  they  had 
to  put  back  to  Plymouth,  whence,  on  6th  September,  1620, 
they,  or  more  correctly,  some  of  them,  sailed  and  reached 
their  destination.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe 
that  they,  or  any  of  them,  were  Devonians ;  that  the  Devon- 
shire Dialect  was  their  mother  tongue ;  or  that  they  acquired 
the  said  dialect  during  their  brief  stay  in  Devonshire 
waters. 

2.  Is  the  sense  in  which  '*  namely  "  is  used  in  "  Qtiery  454" 
prevalent  in  Devonshire?  And  if  so,  is  it  peculiar  to  that 
county  ? 

First,  let  us  see  what  definitions  the  lexicographers  give  to 
the  word: 

Johnson  (ed.  1784)  has  "Namely,  adv.  [from  nams],  par- 
ticularly ;  specially ;  to  mention  by  nama 

"  *  It  can  be  to  nature  no  injury,  that  of  her  we  say  the 
same  which  diligent  beholders  of  her  works  have  observed ; 
namely,  that  she  provideth  for  all  living  creatures  nourish- 
ment which  may  suffice.'  Hooker. 
<i  <  Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to  ? 
To  none  of  these  except  it  be  the  last ; 
Namely,  some  love  that  drew  him  oft  from  home.' 

Shakespeare. 
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"  'The  council  making  remonstrances  unto  queen  Elizabeth, 
of  the  continual  conspiracies  against  her  lite;  and  namely ^ 
that  a  man  was  lately  taken,  who  stood  ready  in  a  very 
suspicious  manner  to  do  the  deed;  advised  her  to  go  less 
abroad  weakly  attended.  But  the  queen  answered,  that  she 
had  rather  be  dead  than  put  in  custody.'  Bacon. 

"*For  the  excellency  of  the  soul,  namely,  its  power  of 
divining  in  dreams ;  that  several  such  divinations  have  been 
made  none  can  question.'  Addisoris  Spectator, 

" '  Solomon's  choice  does  not  only  instruct  us  in  that  point 
of  history,  but  furnishes  out  a  very  fine  moral  to  us ;  namely, 
that  he  who  applies  his  heart  to  wisdom,  does  at  the  same 
time  take  the  most  proper  method  for  gaining  long  life,  riches, 
and  reputation.'  Addison's  Guardian!* 

Webster  (ed.  1864)  has  ''Namely,  adv,  1.  With  special 
mention ;  by  particular  intention ;  chiefly ;  above  all.  [Obs.] 

'"The  solitariness  of  man  .  .  .  God  hath  namely  and 
principally  ordered  to  prevent  by  marriage.'  Milton. 

"  2.  To  wit ;  that  is  to  say ;  videlicet ;  to  particularize." 

[This  is  illustrated  with  the  first  of  Johnson's  quotations 
from  Addison,  requoted  above.] 

In  "Query  454,"  the  word  "namely,"  instead  of  having 
any  of  the  meanings  given  to  it  by  Johnson  or  Webster, 
appears  to  be  simply  a  blemish.  In  other  words,  the  state- 
ment, "  On  one  side  of  which  is  engraved,  namely,  *  Parrish 
St  Sidwell,  Exon,' "  would  have  been  better  expressed  with- 
out "  namely,"  or  any  such  word. 

3.  Is  Fro/essor  Whitney  in  the  habit  of  using  "  namely  "  in 
the  sense  (if  it  have  sense)  or  manner  in  which  it  is  used  in 
*' Query  4S4"f 

In  the  319  octavo  pages  of  which  the  Professor's  Life  and 
Orowth  of  Language  {Inter,  Set,  Series,  xvi.)  consists,  I  noted 
eleven  instances  of  the  use  of  ''namely"  (see  pp.  11,  15,  16, 
20,  44,  73,  76,  101,  107,  158,  159,  234,  and  259),  which  do 
not  seem  a  great  number,  especially  in  a  work  of  the  kind ; 
and  in  every  instance  it  is  strictly  equivalent  to  some  one  of 
the  definitions  already  quoted. 

II.  CoRNHiLL  Magazine  on  A  Corner  of  Devon.     1882. 

An  unsigned  article,  entitled  A  Corner  of  Devon,  in  The 
Comhill  Magazine,  for  November,  1882  (xlvi.  557-570),  con- 
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tains  the  following  paragraphs,  which,  being  apparently  of 
doubtful  accuracy,  deserve  a  few  Notes. 

"Another  very  ancient  element  in  the  place  names  of 
Devon  is  afforded  by  the  hills  and  rocks  of  the  uplands. 
Most  of  these  are  locally  known  as  Tors,  a  Celtic  word  which 
recurs  in  two  other  imperfectly  Teutonised  regions — at  Glas- 
tonbury Tor,  in  Somerset,  and  at  Mam  Tor,  in  Derbyshire. 
Two  isolated  Tors  in  the  more  cultivable  parts  of  the  county 
have  given  names  to  villages  or  towns.  One  is  a  fine  broken 
mass  of  rock  near  Ashburton,  in  the  parish  of  Tor  Bryan, 
held  by  the  Bryans  from  the  days  of  Henry  II.  to  those  of 
Richard  II.  The  other,  a  more  famous  one,  is  the  rugged 
mound  on  the  Newton  Abbott  \sic\  road  at  Torquay,  crowned 
by  a  ruined  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  the  archangel  who  loves 
such  peaked  and  airy  stations.  From  this  peak,  the  monas- 
tery at  its  base  took  the  name  of  Tor  Abbey,  or,  as  it  is  now 
most  irrationally  spelt  by  tawdry  modem  vulgarisers,  Torre ; 
while  the  adjoining  manor  was  known  as  Tor-Mohun,  cor- 
rupted with  the  course  of  time  into  Tor  Moham.  The  blue  bay 
in  front  became  Torbay ;  and  when  a  little  quay  was  built  in 
its  securest  corner,  the  new  harbour  was  known  as  Torquay. 
.  .  .  Hey  Tor  itself  thus  gives  the  name  to  a  Hundred ;  and 
the  hundred  court  was  long  held  upon  its  twin  crests  of  solid 
granite."  (pp.  565,  566.) 

The  foregoing  Quotation,  founded,  no  doubt,  on  statements 
in  Murray's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Devonshire,  with  some 
"  improvements  "  by  the  compiler,  suggests  several  questions 
from  which  the  following  may  be  selected  : 

1.  Is  the  word  Tor  derived  of  necessity  from  the  Celtic  ? 

2.  Is  the  chapel,  if  chapel  it  be,  crowning  the  hill  near 
the  railway  station  at  Torre,  entitled  to  the  name  of  St 
Michsel's  Chapel?  In  other  words.  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  ? 

3.  Is  Torre  or  Tor  the  more  correct,  that  is  the  earlier, 
orthography  of  the  name  now  under  notice  ? 

4.  If  Torre  Abbey  took  its  name  from  a  Tor  or  hill  in  its 
neighbourhood,  was  it  the  hill  now  known  as  Chapel  Hill  ? 

5.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  Hundred  Court  was  ever 
held  on  the  crest  of  Haytor  ? 

1.  Is  the  word  Tor  derived  of  necessity  from  the  Celtic  f 
The  late  Sir  John  Bowring  remarked  of  this  word,  **  Tor  is 
generally  traced  in  our  dictionaries  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
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In  Gaelic,  however,  it  is  found  in  the  oldest  records,  both  of 
prose  and  poetry,  spelt  torr.  In  Welsh  and  Armoric  it  is 
ioor  and  twrr,  Pliny  mentions  dyr  as  a  Mauritanian  word 
for  Mount  Atlas.  Taurus  is  the  same  designation  Latinized 
in  Asia :  it  gives  names  to  places  among  the  Arabs ;  as,  for 
example,  Tcwr,  an  elevated  spot  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  In 
Norway  it  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains.  It 
is  found — accommodated  to  the  language — in  Spain,  Italy, 
France,  and  several  other  European  countries — in  the  ancient 
Chaldee,  and  in  the  modern  Persian.  There  are  few  words 
of  so  great  an  antiquity  and  so  wide  a  diffusion.  It  is  seen 
in  all  the  branches  of  the  Gothic  stem."  {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc. 
voL  i  part  v.  pp.  31-2, 1866.) 

The  late  Mr.  R.  J.  King,  speaking  of  this  word,  says,  "  The 
root  is  common  to  both  Celt  and  Teuton  {tor  in  Welsh 
signifies  a  swelling,  a  protuberance,  as  Hor  y  mynddy  the 
hrea^  of  the  hill).  But  although  the  word  is  found  in 
England  only  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  were 
latest  Anglicized,  it  does  not  occur  either  in  Wales  or  in 
Brittany  with  a  precisely  similar  application.  Dr.  Bosworth 
makes  it  the  same  as  the  A.  S.  ^yrre  =  tower.  Mr.  Earle 
traces  it  from  the  East.  *  The  Hebrew  word  for  rock  is  Zoor 
or  Tsoor,  after  which  a  famous  Phoenician  city  seated  on  a 
rock  was  called  Zor  (as  it  is  always  called  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment) ;  but  this  word  sounded  in  Greek  ears  from  Phoenician 
mouths  so  as  to  cause  them  to  write  it  TJ/dov — Tyrus,  whence 
we  have  the  name  of  Tyre.  The  same  word  (probably) 
passing  with  an  early  migration  westward  is  found  in  the 
Dartmoor  Tors*  C  Philol.  of  the  English  Tongue,'  p.  3).  The 
Turkish  da^h,  and  the  tan  of  the  Central  Caucasus  are  used 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  tor  on  Dartmoor.*'  {Quart. 
Bev.  vol.  cxxxv.  p.  141,  foot  note,  1873.) 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Earle,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  writing  me  on  this  question,  on 
8th  March,  1883,  said,  "The  "  [word]  "  tor,  of  which  you  ask, 
has  been  generally  reported  to  be  Keltic,  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  the  geographical  position  favours  the  idea.  But  it 
would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  must  of  necessity  be 
Keltic,  and  could  not  be  Saxon.  It  would  be  impossible  (at 
least  as  it  strikes  me  at  this  moment)  for  any  one  to  maintain 
it  in  that  form.  There  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides, 
and  it  is  a  case  of  balancing  probabilities.  If  my  opinion  is 
of  any  value,  it  is  at  your  service  for  the  purpose  mentioned." 
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2.  Is  the  chapely  if  chapel  it  be,  crowning  the  hill  near  ^ 
railway  station  at  Torre,  entitled  to  the  7iame  of  "  St.  MichasTs 
Chapel "  I  In  other  words,  is  there  any  evidence  that  it  vxis 
dedicated  to  St,  Michocl  f 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  author's  use  of  this 
name  resulted  from  the  following  passage  in  the  Handbook 
already  mentioned  (9Lh  ed.  p.  157) : 

"  On  the  Newton  road,  close  to  the  Tor  railway  station,  is 
Chapel  Hill  or  St,  MichaeVs  Mount.  It  belonged  to  Tor 
Abbey;  but  no  mention  occurs  of  it  in  the  registers  or 
chartularies/'  The  same  statement  occurs  in  the  6th  ed. 
(1865),  but  whether  it  does  in  any  earlier  one  I  cannot  say. 
It  certainly  does  not  in  the  first  (1850),  in  which  the  author^ 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Paris,  contents  himself  with  the  following 
words :  "  Chapel  Hill  crowned  with  an  old  chapel.  It  is  on 
the  outskirts  of  Tor  Moham,  on  the  Newton  Road."  (p.  31.) 
Mr.  Paris*s  connection  with  the  Handbook  ceased  with  the 
4th  edition ;  the  5th  and  all  subsequent  ones,  to  the  8th  at 
least,  were  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  J.  King.  {Bibli.  Comu. 
vol.  ii.  p.  423.) 

The  hill,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  always  called  ''  Chapel 
Hill"  by  the  natives  of  Torquay  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Indeed,  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  ever  heard  any 
other  name  applied  to  it.  Such  also  is  the  name  given  it  in  the 
Maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  (1809),  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
Cadastral  Survey  (1865).  The  name  of  "St.  Michael's  Chapel" 
is  given  to  the  ruin  in  the  Maps  of  the  latter  Survey. 

Mr.  0.  Blewitt,  in  his  Panorama  of  Torquay  (1st  ed.  1830), 
having  described  the  "  Chapel,"  says, "  This  building  has  been 
thought  to  have  been  a  chapel  connected  with  Tor  Abbey, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  But  a  very  feeble  light  has 
yet  been  thrown  on  the  objects  of  its  erection.  Some  have 
proposed  the  idea  that  it  was  a  votive  chapel,  erected  probably 
by  some  mariner  on  escaping  a  tempest,  of  which  description 
we  have  an  instance  in  the  Chapel  of  Brent-tor  in  this 
county,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
favourite  saint  among  weather-beaten  navigators;  others 
have  considered  it  a  religious  edifice,  *  where  pilgrims  were 
wont  to  repair,  and  by  an  expiatory  penance  atone  for  a  life 
of  pleasure;'  others  have  imagined  that  it  was  the  chapel 
which  Reginald  de  Mohun  erected  within  this  parish;  but 
we  have  decisive  evidence  to  prove  that  Reginald,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Monastery  at  Torre,  erected  a  private  chapel 
at  his  court-house  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  church  (Dugdale's 
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Mojmsticon),  and  we  therefore  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion 
that  the  building  in  question  owes  its  origin  to  this  nobleman. 
Of  its  connection  with  the  Abbey  it  would  be  absurd  to 
entertain  a  doubt ;  and  however  useless  it  may  be  to  dissent 
from  popular  opinion,  yet  as  we  have  such  frail  authority  for 
the  time  and  cause  of  its  establishment,  we  feel  the  more 
reluctant  to  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  it  was  ever  appro- 
priated to  the  services  of  religious  worship.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  vestiges  of  a  floor  within  its  walls, 
and  we  are  much  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  only  flooring 
it  ever  possessed  was  the  rock  on  which  it  stands.  The 
portions  of  iron  grating  in  the  window  cells,  its  exposed 
situation,  the  roof  of  stone,  and  every  other  circumstance 
connected  with  this  building,  lead  us  to  suggest  that  it  bears 
more  decisive  evidence  of  having  been  a  strong  place  of 
punishment,  than  of  ever  having  been  intended  for  the 
purposes  of  devotion.  The  cross  on  the  eastern  end  of  the 
roof  was  erected  by  Mr.  Sharland,  by  order  of  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Bute."  (pp.  41-3.) 

This  passage,  with  a  few  unimportant  and  merely  verbal 
alterations,  appears  also  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Panorama, 
(1832,  pp.  89,  90.) 

The  late  Dr.  Oliver,  speaking  of  the  so-called  chapel,  says, 
"  On  the  limestone  rock,  ninety  feet  high  above  the  new  turn- 
pike road,  is  the  ancient  votive  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  serving 
as  a  sea-mark,  as  durable  as  the  rock  itself." 

"  The  episcopal  registers  and  the  cartularies  of  Tor  Abbey 
are  silent  about  it.  Possibly  its  western  end  has  been 
occupied  by  a  hermit."  {Monasticon  IHocesis  Uxoniensis, 
1846,  p.  170.) 

3.  Is  *' Torre"  or  "Tor"  the  more  correct,  that  is  the  earlier, 
orthography  of  the  name  now  under  notice  ? 

When  the  author  wrote  "  Tor  Abbey,  or,  as  it  is  now  most 
irrationally  spelt  by  tawdry  modern  vulgarisers,  Torre,"  he 
indicated  clearly  what  was  his  belief  on  the  point,  and,  by 
his  strong  language,  that  his  "  Organ  of  Cautiousness  "  was 
so  small  that  he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  taken  pains 
to  ascertain  the  earliest  form  in  which  the  word  was  written. 
But  let  us  see  what  the  records  have  to  say  on  the  question. 

The  following  are,  it  is  believed,  correct  renderings  of 
entries  in  the  division  *'  Devenescire  "  in  Domesday  Book  ;  all 
proper  names  being  spelt  as  in  the  said  entries. 

VOL.  XV.  P 
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Under  the  heading  " TERRiE  serventivm  regis"  (folio  118), 
there  are  eight  entries,  to  the  effect  that  willelm  hostiarias 
held  Taveland,  Cruc,  Cadelie,  Redone,  BolehJL,  UeshS,  Lege, 
and  Torre, 

The  sixth  of  these  entries  is  briefly  as  follows  : 

"  The  same  W  "[illelm]  "  holds  IleshS..  Bere  held  it  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward  .  .  ." 

The  eighth  of  the  entries  is  as  follows : 

"  The  same  W  "[illelm]  "  holds  Torrt,  Alric  held  it  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward  and  yields  geld  for  two  hides  of  land 
of  which  seven  carucates  are  in  demesne.  There  are  foar 
serui  and  sixteen  villeins  and  twelve  bordarii  with  four 
carucates.  There  are  twenty-four  acres  of  meadow  and 
twelve  acres  of  wood  and  two  hundred  acres  of  pastures  and 
were  formerly  valued  at  sixty  shillings/' 

Under  the  heading  "terr^e  tainorvm-  regis"  (folio  119), 
there  is  the  following  entry : 

"Godeua  holds  Torrty  which  Britric  held  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward,  and  pays  geld  thirty  pence  for  three  hides  of 
land  of  which  twelve  carucates  are  in  demesne  besides  four 
carucates  and  there  are  four  serui  and  sixteen  villeins  and 
twelve  bordarii  with  eight  carucates.  There  are  one  hundred 
acres  of  wood  and  six  acres  of  meadow  and  twenty  acres  of 
pasture  valued  at  one  hundred  shillings." 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  there  were  in  Devonshire,  at  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  Survey,  two  manors  known  as  Torre.  It 
may  be  added  that  there  is  no  mention  of  a  Tor,  No  one,  it 
appears,  has  ever  doubted  that  one  of  the  said  Torres  was 
that  which  became  Tcrrre  Brewery  and  afterwards  Tor  Mohun, 
which  gave  name  to  the  well-known  bay,  to  the  famous 
abbey,  and  to  the  town  now  amongst  the  large  ones  of  the 
county.  But,  as  the  Lysonses  remark  {Devonshire^  p.  523, 
foot-note),  it  "  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  was  Tor 
Bryan  and  which  Tor  Mohun."  It  has  been  said  that ''it 
may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  Torre  we  are  seeking  was 
that  held  by  Willelm  hostiarius,  mentioned  in  folio  118,  as 
"the  entry  following  that  of  Ilesham  shows  that  they"  [the 
manors]  "  were  contiguous."  (White's  Hist,  of  Torquay^  1878, 
p.  12.)  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  this  argument  proves 
too  much ;  for,  firstly,  the  Torre  entry  does  not  immediatelif 
follow  that  respecting  Ilesham,  since  the  Lege  entry  comes 
between  them ;  and,  secondly,  it  would  prove,  if  so  much, 
that  the  eight  manors,  from  Taveland  to  Torre  inclusive,  were 
contiguous,  which  no  one  would  probably  care  to  maintain. 

This,  however,  need  not  be  insisted  on,  one  way  or  the 
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other.  No  one  doubts,  it  is  believed,  that  the  Tcyrre  of  our. 
search  was  one  of  the  two  mentioned  in  the  entries  quoted  ; 
and  hence  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  spelling  denounced  by 
the  compiler,  instead  of  being  modern,  is  fully  eight  hundred 
years  old,  and  is  the  oldest  known  to  us.  The  following  facts 
will  show  that  it  never  fell  into  complete  desuetude. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  Monasticon  Diocesis  Exon- 
iensis  (1846),  devotes  twenty-three  pages  (169-191)  to  the 
Abbey.  After  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history  (pp.  169, 170),  and 
"  a  list  of  the  abbots  of  Torre  whose  names  have  been  re- 
covered" (pp.  170-172),  he  gives  a  collection  of  Records 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Abbey,  and  mentioned  in 
due  order  below,  where  every  mode  of  spelling  the  name  is 
specified : 

1.  "  The  Charter  of  foundation  by  WiUiam  Briwere,"  A.D. 
1196,  in  which  there  are  10  instances  of  Torre,  and  no  other 
form  is  used. 

2.  "Charter  of  confirmation  by  King  John"  (22  May, 
1200),  in  which  there  are  1  instance  of  Torre  and  1  of 
Thorre. 

3.  "  Charter  of  Beatrix,  the  founder's  wife,"  in  which  there 
are  6  instances  of  Torre. 

4.  "  Charter  of  William  Briwere,  jun.,"  in  which  there  are 
4  instances  of  Torre, 

5.  "  Charter  of  Henry,  son  of  Reginald,  earl  of  Cornwall," 
in  which  there  are  1  instance  of  Torre  and  1  of  Tor. 

Earl  Reginald,  natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  died  1176  {Pen. 
Cydo.  xii.  119.)  His  son  Henry  was  the  nephew  or  the 
son-in-law  of  Lord  William  Brewer.  (See  Prince's  Worthies^ 
ed.  1810,  p.  123.) 

It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  the  phrase  "  hundredi  de 
Haitorre  "  occurs  in  this  Charter. 

6.  "  Certificate  of  Walter  de  Ralegh,  sheriff  of  Devon,"  in 
which  there  is  1  instance  of  Torre. 

7.  "  Charter  of  John  de  Daccumbe,"  made  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  (28th  Oct.,  1216,  to  16th  Nov.,  1272.  See  foot- 
note in  Oliver,  p.  174),  in  which  there  is  1  instance  of 
Thfyrr. 

8.  "  Charter  of  William  Russel  de  PortS. "  (William,  who 
was  also  styled  "  de  la  yete  "  and  "  de  la  gate,"  made  Charters 
in  the  6th  and  9th  years  of  Edward  I.— 1277-8  and  1280-1. 
See  Oliver,  p.  184),  in  which  there  is  1  instance  of  Thorr. 

9.  "License  of  King  Edward  I."  ("  14  Edward  I."— 1285-6), 
in  which  there  is  1  instance  of  Thorre. 
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10.  **  Bull  of  Pope  Martin  L"  [sic.,  but  IV.  must  have  been 
intended.  See  Oliver,  foot-note,  p.  191.  Martin  IV.  was 
elected  2nd  of  April,  1285,  and  died  3rd  April,  1287],  in 
which  there  are  2  instances  of  Torre. 

11.  "Liberties  of  the  abbey  within  the  manor  of  Hagley" 
(?  reign  of  Edward  L),  in  which  there  are  2  instances  of 
Torre. 

12.  "  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  Henry  V III.,"  in  which  there  are 
3  instances  of  Torre,  2  of  Torremohuji,  1  of  Tormohane,  1 
of  TorwoAe,  and  1  of  Torrewode. 

13.  "  Minister's  Account."  Time  of  Henry  VIII.  (22nd 
April,  1509,  to  28th  January,  1547),  in  which  there  are  3 
instances  of  Torre,  2  of  Torre  Mohun,  and  1  of  Torrewood. 

14.  *  Rubric  titles  of  the  chartulary  of  the  abbey  in  the 
Exchequer "  ('*  The  charters  and  instruments  are  in  general 
without  dates,  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  great 
majority  belong  to  the  thirteenth  and  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century."  "  A  few  entries  are  dated  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV."— 4th  March,  1461,  to  9th  April,  1483.  See 
Oliver,  foot-note,  p.  178),  in  which  there  are  56  instances 
of  Ton^e  and  1  of  Torr. 

15.  "Abstract  of  the  chartulary  of  the  abbey  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  "  ("  Its  records  extend  from  the  time  of  Eing 
John  to  1409."  See  Oliver,  foot-note,  p.  184),  in  which  there 
are  2  instances  of  Torre,  133  of  Thorre,  42  of  Thar,  1  of 
Thorr,  2  of  TAor-bruyere,  1  of  Thorre  Briwere,  and  4  of 
jTor-Mohun. 

The  Division  K  (pp.  456-471)  of  Dr.  Oliver's  "Supple- 
ment "  (pp.  409-490)  is  devoted  to  the  "  Taxatio  Ecclesiastica 
Pope  Nicholas  IV.,"  begun  in  the  year  1288,  and  ended  in 
1291.     In  it  Torre  Bruere  occurs  once. 

The  "Additional  Supplement"  contains  1  mention  of 
Torre  (p.  17),  in  a  deed  dated  "  July  30,  1310." 

Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  in  his  Paper  on  The  OUd  Merchant  of 
Totnes  {Trans,  Devon.  Assoc,  xii  179-191),  says,  "We  find 
recorded  among  the  business  of  the  '  Common  Court  of  Tot- 
toneys,  holden  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
Luke,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  son 
of  King  Edward  ...  it  was  adjudged  by  the  whole  Court, 
that  the  men  of  the  Abbot  of  Tc/rre  should  be  distrained, 
because  the  said  Abbot  had  not  made  satisfaction  for  arrears.'" 
(p.  183.) 

"King  Edward,  son  of  King  Edward,"  was  presumably 
Edward  II.,  whose  7th  regnal  year  began  8th  July,  1313,  and 
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ended  7th  July,  1314  St  Luke's  day  is  the  18th  October, 
according  to  the  Latin  Church,  but  22nd  April,  according  to 
the  Greek  Church.  As  the  Latin  usage  was,  no  doubt,  fol- 
lowed at  Totnes,  the  meeting  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
quotation  was  held  on  Tuesday,  23rd  October,  1313. 

At  page  184,  Mr.  Amery  gives  a  list  of  members  of  the 
Gild,  preceded  by  "notables,"  of  whom  the  first  is  "The 
Abbot  of  T(yrTer 

In  1881-2,  Mr.  R  Dyraond,  F.S.A.,  of  Exeter,  published  a 
pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  entitled.  Manor  of  Cockington,  a 
parish  adjoining  that  of  Torre  Mohun.  It  consists  of  Five 
Parts,  and  "  Part  IV."  is  made  up  of  Extracts  from  the  Eolls 
of  the  Cockington  Manor  Courts,  with  explanatory  remarks. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  "  Extracts,"  and  records  an  event 
at  a  Court  held  20th  July,  1437 : 

"  Lawrence  Pegou  in  mercy  for  a  debt  of  6s.  8d.,  with  4d. 
for  damage  against  Thomas  Taunton,  Canon  of  the  Abbey  of 
Torre:*  (p.  9.) 

The  following  passages,  extracted  from  the  Itinerary  of 
John  Leland,  the  Antiquary  (3rd  ed.,  1769,  iii  54,  55),  the 
materials  for  which  he  collected  between  the  years  1530  and 
1540,  show  how  he  spelled  the  name.  The  extracts  include 
every  passage  containing  the  name,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that,  with  but  one  exception,  it  is  always  Torrey  that  the  excep- 
tion is  Tore,  and  that  there  is  no  instance  of  Tor : 

"  The  Creeke  Hedde  is  heere  about  a  halfe  "  [?  mile]  "  from 
the  Maine  Se  by  the  Cumpasing  of  it  in  Torrebayr 

"  Here  cummith  downe  a  praty  Broke  and  renning  by  the 
Shore  Sands  goith  into  the  Se  in  Torrehay." 

"  Torrehay  Village  and  Priorie  a  Mile  of." 

"  There  is  a  Peere  and  a  Socour  for  Fisshar-bootes  in  the 
Botom  by  Torre  Priory." 

"Bruer  bought  Torre  Mohun  therby  and  gave  it  to  this 
Abbay." 

"Men  of  Dertmouth  caulle  it  but  5  Miles  betwixt  the 
Mouth  of  Dert  and  Torre." 

The  West  Point  of  Torrebay  is  caullid  Byriy 

"  I  take  this  Bay  of  Torre  by  Estimation  to  be  a  x.  Miles 
and  more  in  Cumpace,  and  Byri  and  Feritorre  Pointes  be 
distant  a  great  Lege." 

"  The  Est  Point  of  Torrehay  ys  caullid  Feritorre!' 

"  Ther  is  by  Feritorre  a  great  Eokke  caullid  Isleston!* 

"  Ther  is  an  other  Kokky  Isle  far  bigger  than  Isleston  and 
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is  cauUid  Hore  stane.  It  lyith  a  Mile  by  South  Est  into  the 
Se  from  Peritorre  Point." 

"Fisschar  Men  hath  divers  tymes  taken  np  with  theyr 
Nettes  yn  Torrebay  Musons  of  hartes,  whereby  men  judge 
that  yn  tymes  paste  it  hath  beeen  forest  grounde." 

•*  There  is  also  an  Islet  caullid  Black  Eok.  This  lyith  by 
the  Shore  about  a  Mile  by  S.E.  from  Peritorre  toward 
Teiffnmouth" 

"  From  Peritore  to  Teignmouth  by  ...  a  little  baying  in  a 
V.  Miles  scant." 

"  The  hole  Ground  bytwixt  Torrebay  and  HxmotUh  booth 
sum  what  to  the  Shoore  and  especially  inward  is  well  inclosid." 

"  From  Torrebay  Priore  and  Town  to  Hacham  3  miles." 

The  Spectator,  No.  614,  dated  "Monday  November  1," 
1714  (Ed.  1757,  viii.,  301)  supposed  to  be  by  Mr.  K  Budgell, 
a  native  of  St.  Thomas,  Exeter,  after  describing  a  remarkable 
custom  in  the  manors  of  East  and  West  Embome,  Berks, 
adds,  "The  like  custom  there  is  in  the  manor  of  Torre  in 
Devonshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  West." 

Some  comparatively  early  writers,  however,  did  use  Tor^ 
three  instances  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  The 
following  may  here  be  added : 

John  Speed  writes  Tbrbay  in  his  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  1627.  (See  chap.  ix.  par.  9.) 

Philemon  Holland's  edition  of  Camden's  Britain  (1637)  has 
Torbay  (p.  202),  and  in  the  map  Tor  bay  and  jTewmoune 
occur,  whilst  Trobryan  does  duty,  no  doubt,  for  iTwbryan. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  question,  it  may  be  well  to 
make  the  following  brief  summary : 

The  earliest  form  in  which  the  name  under  notice  is  known 
to  have  been  written  is  Torre;  this  is  used  in  Domesday 
Booh,  and  no  other  form  is  known  to  have  presented  itseU? 
until  1200,  when  in  a  Charter  granted  by  King  John,  Torre 
occurs  once,  and  Thorre  once. 

Tor  is  the  second  variant,  and  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
the  year  1247-8,  but  does  not  reappear  in  any  of  the  deeds 
in  Dr.  Oliver's  list. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  those  well  acquainted  with  the 
district  used  Torre,  whilst  those  who  wrote  Tor,  or  any  other 
variant,  were  strangers  to  Devonshire.  Thus,  Torre  is  the 
only  form  in  the  Charters  by  Lord  William  Brewer  (who 
held  the  manor,  and  was  probably  bom  within  it),  by  his 
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wife,  and  by  bis  son.  It  appears  also  in  tbe  Records  ef  the 
Gild  Merchant  of  Totnes,  and  in  the  Bolls  of  the  Court  of 
Cockington  Manor ^  wbich  adjoins  that  of  Torre.  It  was  used 
by  Mr.  E.  Budgell,  a  native  of  St.  Thomas,  Exeter ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  Leland,  who  visited  the 
district  when  collecting  materials  for  his  Itinerary,  wrote 
Torre  in  all  cases  save  one,  when  he  wrote,  not  T&r^  but 
Tcyre. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  ordinary,  perhaps  the  invari- 
able, pronunciation  of  the  name  was  such  as  to  make  it 
rhyme  with  For^  not  with  Sorry y  and  that  strangers  wrote  it 
phonetically.  On  asking  at  the  Paddington  Eailway  Station 
some  years  ago  for  a  ticket  for  Tor — pronouncing  the  word 
as  a  monosyllable — the  clerk  kindly  corrected  me  by  remark- 
ing, "  I  suppose  you  mean  Tor-re,  sir,"  to  which  I  meekly 
responded, "  I  do ;  but  though  I  live  in  the  parish  I  never 
heiml  the  name  pronounced  in  that  way  before." 

4.  If  Torre  Abbey  took  its  name  from  a  Tor  or  hill  in  its 
neighiUmrhoody  was  it  the  hill  now  known  as  Chapel  Hill  f 

When  the  writer  in  the  Comhill  Magazine  tells  his  readers 
that  "  from  this  peak "  [i,e.  Chapel  Hill]  **  the  monastery  at 
its  base  took  the  name  of  Tor  Abbey,"  the  said  readers,  if 
otherwise  uninformed  on  the  question,  will  in  all  probability 
conclude  that  the  name  of  the  Abbey  was  taken  directly 
from  the  Tor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Abbey  was 
built  within  a  manor  which  had  borne  the  very  name  under 
consideration  for  at  least  130  years  before  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  monastery  was  laid.  The  name  is  as  old  as  the 
Norman  Conquest  at  least ;  the  Abbey  was  not  founded  until 
1196.  At  that  time  there  was  not  only  a  " Manor  of  Torre" 
as  we  learn  from  Domesday  Book,  but,  according  to  the 
founder's  Charter,  there  was  a  **  Church  of  Torre,''  a  "  Parson 
of  Twrel'  and  a  "Village  of  Torre;''  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  well-known  bay  was  termed  the  "  Sea  of  Torrel'  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  was  a  Parish  of  Torre. 

The  Abbey,  it  may  be  presumed,  took  its  name  directly 
ficom  the  Manor  of  Torre  within  which  it  was  built,  or  from 
the  Village  of  Torre  near  which  it  was  erected ;  and  the 
question  we  have  to  consider  is,  From  what  Tor,  if  from  any 
one  in  particular,  was  the  Manor  or  the  Village  named  ? 

Prince,  in  his  notice  of  Lord  William  Brewer,  founder  of 
the  Abbey,  says,  "  Brewer,  Lord  William,  was  born  in  this 
county,  most  likely  at  Tor- Brewer,  so-called  of  old  from  the 
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torrs  and  rocks  which  abound  in  these  parts,  and  this  noble 
famUy."  (Worthies  of  Devon,  ed.  1810,  p.  120.)  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  on  what  authority  this  statement  was 
made,  but  when  I  recollect  what  the  district  was  when  I  saw 
it  first  in  1834, 1  have  little  or  no  hesitation  in  accepting  it. 
There  is,  I  believe,  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other ;  but  let 
it  be  assumed  tliat  the  Manor,  or  the  Parish,  or  the  Village, 
owes  its  name,  not  to  its  tors  collectively,  but  to  some  parti- 
cular and  selected  Tor.  Was  it  certainly  or  probably  Chapel 
Hill  ?  Why  not  Tor  Hill  ?  The  village,  when  I  first  knew 
it,  stood  almost  within  the  shadow  of  Tor  Hill ;  at  the  foot 
of  the  same  striking  peak  stands  the  venerable  church ;  the 
still  more  ancient  parish  church,  believed  to  have  been  a 
Saxon  structure  (White's  Histoiy  of  Torquay,  1878,  p.  8), 
occupied  the  site  on  which  the  Abbey  was  built  (see  the 
Founder  s  Charter),  and  was  much  nearer  to  Tor  Hill  than  to 
Chapel  Hill. 

5.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  Hundred  Court  rvas  ever 
held  on  the  crest  of  Haytor  ? 

According  to  Murray's  Handbook,  already  quoted,  "  Haytor 
is  so  marked  by  its  position  and  great  unbroken  masses  of 
granite  that  it  well  deserves  its  name  of  the  high  (heah  A.-S.) 
tor.  It  gives  name  to  the  Hundred,  and  the  hundred  court 
was  probably  held  here  in  ancient  days."  (8th  ed.  1872,  pp. 
144-5.)  I  cannot  say  whether  these,  or  equivalent^  words 
occur  in  the  7th  edition  of  the  Handbook,  but  they  certainly 
do  not  in  the  6th  (1865).  They  are  copied  verbatim,  how- 
ever, in  the  9th  (1879),  and  no  doubt  embody  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Mr.  R  J.  King,  the  editor  of  the  8tii,  if  not  the  9th, 
edition ;  but  though  his  opinion,  especially  on  such  a  question, 
must  always  be  received  with  the  greatest  respect,  it  cannot 
but  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  give  any  authority  for  the 
statement  that  "the  hundred  court  was  probably  held  here  in 
ancient  days." 

It  is  noteworthy  perhaps  that  neither  in  his  article  on 
Devonshire  {Quart.  JRev.  vol.  cv.  pp.  422-63,  1859;  see  also 
his  Sketches  and  Studies — Descriptive  and  Historical,  1874^ 
pp.  307-362),  nor  in  that  on  Dartmoor  (Ibid,  cxxxv.  138- 
164,  1873)  did  Mr.  King  make  any  mention  of  Haytor,  nor 
can  I  find  that  any  other  writer  has  even  hinted  that  the 
courts  of  Haytor  Hundred,  or  of  any  other,  were  ever  held 
on  the  crest  of  the  tor  itself. 

The  twenty -two  parishes  of  Abbot's  Kerswell,  Berry 
Pomeroy,  Brixham,  Broadhempstone,  Buckland-in-the-Moor, 
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ChuTston  Ferrers,  Cockington,  Coffinswell,  Denbury,  Ipplepen, 
Kingskerswell,  Kingsweare,  Little  Hempstone,  Marldon, 
Paignton,  St.  Mary  Church,  Staverton,  Stoke  Gabriel,  Tor- 
brian,  Torre  Mohun,  Widdecombe-in-the-Moor,  and  Wolbor- 
ongh  make  up  the  Hundred  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  was 
first  named  Haytorr  in  the  Hundred  EoU  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  (1272-1307).  (See  Lysonses*  Devonshire,  1822, 
pp.  xx.-xxi. ;  or  Pen.  Cyclo.  1837,  viii.  456  ;  but  on  this  point 
see  p.  219  above.)  It  is  believed  to  occupy  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  situation  as  the  **  Hundred  of  Carsewille,"  which,  but 
not  Haytor,  is  mentioned,  in  the  Exeter  Survey  of  Domesday. 
The  eminence  known  as  Haytor,  however,  is  within  the 
parish  of  Ilsington,  which,  instead  of  being  in  the  Hundred 
of  Haytor,  is  in  that  of  Teignbridge  (=  **Tanebrige  Hvnd  "  of 
Domesday  Book,  vol.  i.  foL  101a,  col.  1,  last  line).  With  this 
fact  in  view,  and  the  absence  of  any  known  positive  evidence 
on  the  point,  the  reader  will  scarcely  accept  the  statement  of 
the  Comhill,  that  the  Court  of  the  Hundred  of  Haytor  "  was 
long  held  on  its  twin  crests  of  solid  granite,"  or  even  the 
qualified  one  of  the  Handbook,  that  it  "  was  probably  held 
here  in  ancient  days."  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
place  of  meeting  was  somewhere  within  the  Hundred  itself. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  proposed  at  starting,  I  venture 
to  make  the  following  statements : 

1st.  That  the  word  Tor  is  not  of  necessity  derived  from 
the  Celtic. 

2nd.  That  there  is  not  a  trace  of  evidence  that  the  so-called 
Chapel  was  ever  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  or  that  it  has  any 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  Chapel  at  all. 

3rd.  That  Torre  is  the  oldest  known  form  in  which  the 
name  under  consideration  was  written ;  that,  whilst  sundry 
variants  have  been  used  from  time  to  time,  it  has  never  fallen 
into  desuetude ;  and  that,  if  antiquity  is  to  be  the  test,  it  is 
the  only  correct  form. 

4th.  That  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  the  name 
was  taken  from  the  numerous  tors  collectively  which  charac- 
terize the  district,  or  from  some  special  or  selected  tor ;  and 
that  consequently  there  is  nothing  to  show  which,  if  any  one« 
was  selected. 

5th.  That  there  is  no  trace  of  proof  that  the  Court  of  the 
Hundred  of  Hajrtor  was  ever  held  on  the  crest  of  Haytor ; 
and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  said  crest  is  not  within  the  said 
Hundred,  the  hypothesis  that  the  Court  was  ever  held  there 
is  very  improbable. 
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III.  Sir  Walter  Elliot  on  the  Devonshire  Association,  1882. 

In  a  Paper,  read  to  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists*  Club,  On 
the  Representation  of  the  Club  at  Meetings  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, and  on  the  Cooperation  of  Naturalists'  Clubs,  the 
author.  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  K.C.S.L,  F.K.S.,  etc.,  said,  "The 
Societies  in  the  South-west  of  England  have  always  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  zealous  scientific  work.  With  a  view  of 
strengthening  their  influence,  they  organized  an  annual  meet- 
ing under  the  title  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  in  1862. 
They  meet  each  year  in  different  places,  and  publish  Beports 
of  their  Proceedings,  which  now  extend  to  several  volumes, 
and  contain  many  valuable  papers."  (Proceedings  of  the  Ber- 
wickshire Naturali&ts'  Club,  vol.  ix.  No.  III.  p.  565,  1882.) 

The  passage  quoted  contains  two  Slips  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  and  a  statement  calculated  to  lead  the  ordinary  reader 
iuto  another  Slip.  None  of  them  are  of  much  moment ;  but 
they  may  as  well  be  corrected. 

« 

1.  The  Title  of  the  Association:  The  Association  has  always 
borne  the  title  of  The  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  Sir  Walter  Elliot  sub- 
stitutes "  the  Arts  "  for  "  Art." 

2.  The  Origination  of  the  Association :  The  Association 
originated  in  a  suggestion  made  by  myself  first  in  the  Times 
newspaper,  afterwards  to  some  of  my  friends  at  Torquay,  then 
to  friends  at  Exeter,  and  finally  to  friends  at  Plymouth.  It 
is  true  that  then,  as  now,  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Torquay 
Natural  History  Society  and  of  the  Teign  Naturalists*  Field 
Club,  whilst  most  of  my  Plymouth  friends  were  at  the  time 
active  members  of  the  Plymouth  Institution,  of  which,  indeed, 
I  was  an  Honorary  Member ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
suggestion  was  made  to  my  friends,  not  as  Members  of  any 
Society,  and  true  also  that  it  was  never  laid  before  any  ' 
Society.  Indeed,  the  existing  Societies  were  never  thought 
of  in  connection  with  the  subject ;  and  of  the  68  foundation 
members,  it  is  believed  that  not  more  than  about  one-third 
were  at  the  time  members  of  any  scientific  institution  in  the 
south-west  of  England. 

§ 

3.  The  Area  contemplated  by  the  founders  for  the  Operations 
of  the  Association:  According  to  Sir  Walter  Elliot  the 
Association  resulted  from  efforts  made  by  Societies  in  the 
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souih-west  of  England  to  strengthen  their  inflaence.  The 
ordinary  reader  would  probably  understand  the  "  south-west 
of  England"  to  be  the  five  south-western  counties — Wilts, 
Dorset^  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall — usually  included 
under  that  title.  The  fact  is,  however,  that,  as  its  title  implies, 
the  Association  is,  and  has  always  been,  strictly  a  Devonshire 
Institution.  It  is  true  that  according  to  the  list  printed  in 
October,  1882,  it  consisted  of  428  members  resident  in 
Devonshire,  and  77  residing  beyond  that  county;  never- 
theless, its  meetings  have  always  been  held  within  the 
county  of  its  birth,  and,  by  one  of  its  Standing  Orders,  Papers 
to  be  read  to  its  Annual  Meetings  must  strictly  relate  to 
Devonshire.  Indeed,  experience  shows  that  any  given  town 
must  reckon  upon  an  interval  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  the  Association  visits  it  a  second  time. 

IV.  Miss  Caroline  Fox  on  the  late  Bishop  PhUlpotts,  1840. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  Memories  of  Old  Friends, 
from  the  Journals  and  Letters  of  Caroline  Fox,  late  of 
Penjerrick,  CotuvxM,  from  1835  to  1871.  Edited  by  Horace 
H.  Pym. 

**  January  31,  1840. — L.  Dyke  was  in  the  church  at  Tor- 
quay last  Christmas-day,  when  a  modest  and  conscientious 
clergyman  did  duty  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop.  In 
reading  the  communion  service  be  substituted '  condemnation ' 
in  the  exhortation,  '  He  that  eateth  or  drinketh  of  this  bread 
or  this  cup  unworthily.'  'Damnation !'  screamed  the  bishop 
in  a  most  effective  manner,  to  the  undisguised  astonishment  of 
the  congregation." 

Though  it  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say  there  was 
any  actual  dip  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  every  reader, 
otherwise  uninformed  respecting  the  incident  it  records, 
would  certainly  dip  into  incorrect  conclusions  respecting  it 

I  was  residing  at  Torquay  when  the  circumstance  occurred, 
and,  though  not  in  the  church  at  the  time,  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the  event.  There  is  in  the  Western  Times 
(Exeter)  newspaper  for  4th  January,  1840,  a  letter,  minutely 
descriptive  of  the  incident,  dated  "  Torquay,  Dec.  27th,  1839," 
which  corresponds  so  exactly  with  my  recollection  of  the 
reported  details,  that  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  of  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  the  following  statement : 

On  Christmas-day,  1839,  the  Eev.  E.  B.  Elliott  (author  of 
jfforflp  Apocalypticce,  and  brother  of  Miss  Charlotte  Elliott, 
who  wrote  the  well-known  hymns  beginning  with  "  Just  as  I 
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am,  without  one  plea,"  and  "  My  God,  my  Father,  while  I 
stray  ")  conducted  the  service  at  St.  John's  Church,  Torquay 
— at  that  time  a  Chapel-of-ease — and  was  assisted  in  the 
Communion  Service  by  Dr.  Phillpotts,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Instead  of  reading  the  "Athanasian  Creed,"  as  the  Bubric 
directs,  Mr.  Elliott  began  to  read  the  "  Apostles'  Creed,"  as  in 
an  ordinary  morning  service,  when  the  Bishop  exclaimed  in  a 
loud  voice, "  Whosoever  will  be  saved,"  and,  crfter  a  pause,  Mr. 
Elliott  read  the  required  Creed.  When,  in  due  course,  he  was 
reading  the  "Exhortation"  in  the  Communion  Service,  he 
substituted  ''  condemnation "  for  the  last  word  in  the  sen- 
tence, "  We  eat  and  drink  our  own  damnation."  The  Bishop 
immediately,  and  with  great  emphasis,  pronounced  the  word 
"  Damnation,"  and  (but  this  is  not  stated  in  the  letter  spoken 
of)  required  Mr.  Elliott  to  pronounce  it  also,  who  accordingly 
complied.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  the  incident  was 
for  some  time  the  theme  of  general  conversation. 

V.  "  London  Society  "  on  the  BainfcUl  at  ^adboume  and 
Torquay,  1882. 

London  Society  for  August,  1882  (xiii.  137-151),  says,  in 
an  article  on  JSasibou'me,  in  Sussex,  "  Another  reason  for  the 
healthiness  of  the  place  is  the  minor  amount  of  rainfalL 
Here  the  difference  between  the  east  and  west  coast  of 
England  is  very  apparent.  At  Torquay  last  year  there  fell 
11*66  inches  of  rain,  at  Eastbourne  only  7*67.  Less  rainfall 
means  more  hours  of  sunshine,  and  a  brighter  and  more 
genial  air."  (p.  142.) 

My  intention  in  commenting  on  the  foregoing  quotation  is 
not  to  enter  on  a  discussion  as  to  the  healthiness  of  East- 
bourne, or  on  ''the  difference  between  the  east  and  west 
coast  of  England,"  but  simply  to  enquire — 

1st.  Whether  it  is  true  in  any  sense  that  at  Torquay  there 
fell  11*66  inches  of  rain,  and  at  Eastbourne  7*67  inches,  in 
1881 — the  year  to  which  of  course  the  writer  alludes  under 
the  term  "  last  year." 

2nd.  Whether,  in  all  cases  and  necessarily,  "less  rain&ll 
means  more  hours  of  sunshine." 

Ist.  According  to  Symons's  British  Bain/ail  in  1881,  there 
were  at  Torquay  three  rainfall  stations,  at  which  the  annual 
rainfalls  were  36*67,  35-55,  and  36*15  inches,  giving  a  mean 
annual  fall  of  36*12  inches,  not  11*66,  as  the  writer  in 
London  Society  states.    The  same  authority  says  that  there 
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weie  at  Eastbourne  also  three  stations,  at  which  the  rainfalls 
were  26'87,  31-01,  and  29,71,  giving  a  mean  annual  fall  of 
29*20  inches,  not  7*67,  as  the  writer  states. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Did  the  writer  use  relative  instead 
of  actual  numbers — numbers  which  meant  that  the  Torquay 
rainfall :  the  Eastbourne  rainfall  =  11-66  :  767  ?  This  would 
be  equally  a  Slip,  since  the  ratio  of  36-12  to  2920  =  11-66 : 
9-43,  not  11-66  :  7-67. 

Torquay  has,  no  doubt,  the  greater  rainfall,  and  in  1881  its 
total  fall  was  nearly  24  per  cent,  above  that  at  Eastbourne. 
The  author,  however,  would  make  it  52  per  cent.  In  short, 
the  author  made  a  great  Slip  when  writing  up  Eastbourne  at 
the  expense  of  Torquay. 

2nd.  If  it  be  true,  in  all  cases  and  necessarily,  that  "  less 
rain  means  more  hours  of  sunshine,"  it  must  also  be  true 
that  Eastbourne  had  more  hours  of  sunshine  than  Torquay 
had,  and  more  also  than  those  places  within  the  tropics  where 
the  rainfall  exceeds  that  at  Eastbourne  from  15  to  20  times. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  hours  of  sunshine  depend 
rather  on  the  number  of  wet  days  annually  than  on  the 
actual  amount  of  rain.  The  tropical  rains,  it  is  well  known, 
are  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  year ;  and 
whilst  it  is  true  that  the  rainfall  on  the  east  of  England  is 
less  than  in  the  western  counties,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
difference  of  the  numbers  of  wet  days  in  the  two  districts  is 
by  no  means  correspondingly  great.  At  the  three  Torquay 
stations  there  were  in  1881,  173,  166,  and  163  wet  days, 
giving  an  annual  mean  of  167  days;  whilst  at  the  three 
Eastbourne  stations  the  wet  days  were  158,  172,  and  146, 
giving  an  annual  mean  of  159  days.  Hence  the  number  of 
wet  days  at  Torquay  was  no  more  than  live  per  cent,  above 
that  at  Eastbourne.  In  other  words,  the  Eastbourne  rain  was 
more  sluggish  than  that  at  Torquay,  the  mean  wet-day  rate  of 
rain  being  -184  inch  at  Eastbourne,  and  -216  inch  at  Torquay. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  duration  and  intensity  of 
sunshine  which  a  place  enjoys  is  to  be  ascertained  by  actual 
observation  and  record,  and  not  by  vague  inferences,  or  even 
rigid  calculations,  from  rainfall  statistics  alone,  and  these 
observations  and  records  have  yet  to  be  made,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware. 

VI.  "  Natueb  "  on  the  Deposits  of  the  Bovey  Basin.    1882. 
On  25th  August,  1882, 1  read  to  Section  C  of  the  British 
Association,  a  Paper  on  The  Post-Miocene  Deposits  of  the  Bovey 
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Basin,  South  Devon,  A  brief  notice  of  it  appeared  in  Nature 
for  7th  September,  1882  (xxvi.  469),  and  was  apparently 
printed  from  the  unarranged  rough  memoranda  made  by 
some  one  who  heard  the  paper  read.  The  following  is  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  said  notice : 

"Lignites  with  detrital  gravel  are  of  Lower  Miocene  or 
Upper  Miocene  age,  and  certain  subtropical /awto." 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  ordinary  reader  would  arrive  on  reading  this  sen- 
tence ;  and  difficult,  also,  to  see  how  such  notices  can  be  of 
any  service. 

In  order  to  twist  the  paragraph  into  something  like  shape 
it  will  be  necessary  to  substitute  the  following  words  for 
those  I  have  italicised  in  the  quotation:  "the  interbedded 
Clays  and  Sands,"  for  "detrital  gravel;"  "Upper  Eocene," 
for  "  Upper  Miocene ;"  "  contain,"  for  "  certain ;"  and  "leaves, 
fruits,  and  seeds,"  for  "  faults."  This  done,  the  sentence  would 
run  thus,  and  be  correct,  so  far  as  it  goes,  which  is  certainly 
not  very  far : 

"  The  Lignites,  with  the  interbedded  Clays  and  Sands,  are 
of  Lower  Miocene  or  Upper  Eocene  age ;  and  contain  sub- 
tropical leaves,  fruits,  and  seeds." 

VII.  Sir  James  Picton  on  the  size  of  Devonshire.  1882. 

According  to  the  Western  Morning  News  for  22nd  August, 
1882,  Sir  James  Picton,  in  his  "Inaugural  Address"  to  the 
British  Archceologicod  Association,  during  the  meeting  at 
Plymouth  that  month,  said,  "Devonshire  ranks  second  in  size 
of  the  counties  of  England." 

This  statement,  equivalent,  of  course,  to  the  proposition 
that  Yorkshire  is  the  only  English  county  larger  than  Devon- 
shire, is  frequently  made,  and  apparently  commonly  believed. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  Eegistrar  GeneraVs  figures  are  trust- 
worthy, the  area  of  Devonshire  is  1,621,746  statute  acres, 
whilst  that  of  Lincolnshire  is  1,739,312  statute  acres,  the . 
numbers  being  as  100  :  107;  that  is  the  area  of  Lincolnshire 
is  7  per  cent,  above  that  of  Devonshire.  Devonshire  ranks 
third,  not  "  second,"  in  the  size  of  the  counties  of  England. 
Lancashire  occupies  the  fourth  place,  but  is  very  nearly  19 
per  cent,  below  Devonshire. 


DEVONSHIRE    LACE, 

BY   MRS.    TBBADWIN. 
(Bead  at  Exmouth,  August,  1883.) 


Though  it  would  not  be  within  the  objects  contemplated  by 
the  Devonshire  Association  to  produce  a  general  history  of  the 
origin  and  manufacture  of  lace,  yet,  as  a  representative  county 
associated  with  this  elegant  fabric,  both  as  to  its  characteristics 
and  nomenclature,  some  notice  may  perhaps  in  this  way  be 
acceptable  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Association, 
Devonshire  lace,  or  Honiton  lace,  being  as  well  known  as  the 
celebrated  laces  of  France  and  Flanders,  and  as  well  defined 
in  its  peculiar  features  as  they  are.  Lace,  like  such  objects 
of  vert'ib  as  old  pottery,  old  books,  old  engravings,  old  pic- 
tures, &C.,  has  become  of  peculiar  interest  to  collectors, 
since  from  its  intrinsic  merit  and  beauty  it  possesses  a  value 
beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  collected  materials  belonging 
to  a  bygone  period;  also  from  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  no 
ordinary  example  of  patient  skill  and  fragile  beauty. 

Mrs.  Palliser,  one  of  our  most  voluminous  and  reliable 
writers  on  the  subject,  says  of  it :  '*  Bom  in  the  convent,  it 
was  first  applied  to  ornament  the  church  and  its  ministers. 
It  was  here  that  its  most  splendid  specimens  were  produced ; 
works  of  such  exquisite  skill  and  patient  toil  as  could  only 
have  been  executed  by  those  to  whom  it  was  a  labour  of  love, 
and  whose  dearest  office  was  to  deck  with  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  their  needle  the  shrine  of  their  favourite  saint. 
When  lace  passed  into  more  general  use  it  adorned  alike  the 
ladies  and  gallants  of  the  Court,  and  was  worn  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  Lace  attends  us  on  every  special  occasion  of  life ; 
it  envelops  the  infant  at  the  baptismal  font,  veils  the  bride 
at  the  altar,  and  stiU  enshrouds  the  dead  in  many  countries 
of  Southern  Europe.'' 
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The  lace  trade  in  Devonshire  has  been  carried  on  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years ;  for  there  is  in  the  churchyard  of 
Honiton  a  table-tomb,  with  the  following  inscription  on  a 
brass  inserted  on  it :  "  Here  lyeth  y®  body  of  James  Sodge, 
of  Honiton,  in  y®  County  of  Devonshire,  (Bone  lace-siller, 
hath  given  unto  the  poore  of  Honinton  P'ishe,  the  benyfitt 
of  £100  for  ever.)  who  deceased  ye  27  of  July  A<>  B^  1617. 
JETATM  QWJE  50.   Bcmember  the  Poore."   Lace-making  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Devonshire  by  sundry  Flemiugs, 
who  took  refuge  in  England  during  the  persecutions  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva.*    Probably  Eodge  was  a  refugee,  and  up  to  a 
recent  date  the  Honiton  lacemakers  were  many  of  them  of 
Flemish  origin ;  and  we  have  similar  examples  in  the  names 
of  some  of  the  old  wooUen  manufacturers  of  Exeter.     In  the 
records  of  two  great  fires  which  occurred  in  Honiton  in  1756 
and  1767,  the  sufferings  of  many  persons  employed  in  the 
lace  trade  are  spoken  of.    Although  the  lace  trade  at  that 
time  was  extensive,  it  must  then,  and  for  a  long  time  after, 
have  principally  consisted  in  producing  the  net^  or  Honiton 
ground  (a  net  much  like  the  present  machine-net),  in  which 
the  sprigs,  first  separately  made,  were  worked  in  on  the  pil- 
low.   Net  made  in  this  way  was  necessarily  very  expensive; 
it  was  made  of  the  finest  thread,  procured  from  Antwerp, 
the  market  price  of  which,  in  1790,  was  £70  per  lb.     An  old 
lacemaker,  who  produced  a  piece  of  net  about  eighteen  inches 
square,  said  it  cost  her  £15  in  the  making.     An  ordinaiy 
lady's  veil  of  this  kind  would  cost  from  twenty  to  thirty 
guineas. 

The  introduction  of  the  machine-made  net,  under  Heath- 
coat's  patent,  in  1808,  effected  an  enormous  revolution  in  the 
Devonshire  trade ;  for  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  manu- 

*  In  confimiation  of  this  view  we  find  in  the  Parish  Register  of  Honiton 
at  this  period  many  names  of  apparently  Flemish  origin,  as  Burd,  Genest, 
Raymunde,  Brock,  Couch,  Gerarde,  Murch,  Stocker.  Maynard,  Tmmp, 
Groot,  &c.  {Palliser,  373.)  These  names,  more  or  less  Anglicised,  soil 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  the  three  Devonshire  historians,  Pole, 
Risdon,  and  Westcote,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Westcote  alone  refers  to  the  lace  manufacture.  He  speaks  (p.  61)  of 
"bone  lace,  much  in  request,''  as  made  at  Honiton  and  Bradninc^;  and 
again,  in  his  description  of  Honiton  (p.  227),  he  remarks  that  "  here  is  made 
abundance  of  bone  lace,  a  pretty  toy  now  greatly  in  request ;  and  therefore 
the  town  may  say,  with  merry  Martial — 

"  Ille  ego  sum  nulli  nugarum  laude  secundus." 

"  In  praise  for  toys  such  as  this, 
Honiton  second  to  none  is." 

This  shows,  at  least,  that  the  manufacture  of  lace  was  a  well-established  local 
industry  in  1630.  R.  D. 
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fEtctnre  of  net  by  machinery  the  same  size  piece  of  net  was 
sold  for  about  as  many  shillings,  and  now  for  a  few  pence,  the 
trade  of  hand -made  net  was  completely  destroyed,  and 
probably  at  this  time  no  worker  can  be  found  capable  of 
doing  it.  This,  like  all  similar  great  commercial  changes, 
was  the  occasion  of  much  suffering  throughout  the  county,  as 
in  the  endeavour  to  compete  with  machinery,  the  prices  of 
hand  labour  were  brought  so  low  that  a  pittance  sufficient  to 
sustain  life  could  not  be  obtained  by  it  This  depression  of 
the  trade  continued  for  about  twenty  years,  until  Queen 
Adelaide  was  pleased  to  order  a  Honiton  lace  dress,  made  of 
Honiton  sprigs  sewn  on  machine-net.  This  revived  the  trade 
bnt  little,  since  few  ladies  followed  Her  Majesty's  example; 
and  it  improved  but  slowly,  employing  comparatively  few 
persons,  until  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  ordered 
her  bridal  dress  to  be  made  of  Honiton  lace.  This  lace  was 
made  up  of  Honiton  sprigs,  connected  together  by  a  variety 
of  open  works,  &c.,  and  all  worked  on  the  pillow  by  hand. 
It  was  made  at  Beer  and  cost  £1000. 

From  the  date  of  the  Queen's  order  the  manufacture 
reevivd,  as  it  became  a  matter  of  fashionable  demand,  and 
thus  afforded  a  good  livelihood  to  the  majority  of  the  female 
labouring  population  in  that  part  of  Devon  which  may  be 
enclosed  by  a  line  from  Seaton  to  Exmouth,  up  the  river  Exe 
to  Exeter,  back  the  London  road  to  Honiton,  thence  to  Seaton, 
including  many  thousand  hands.  At  one  time  within  the 
range  of  this  revival  of  the  trade  the  demand  exceeded  the 
supply,  so  that  the  quality  of  the  work,  for  the  time,  mate- 
risdly  suffered.  So  careless  and  indifferent  had  the  majority 
of  "  hands "  become  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  work,  that  em- 
ployers, when  extra  good  work  is  required,  deem  it  necessary 
to  exercise  a  special  superintendence  over  them,  watching 
carefully  every  minute  detail.  There  is  perhaps  one  pecu- 
liarity about  lace-making — ^that  it  is  a  domestic  institution, 
being  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  country  cottages  of  the  workers, 
and  not  in  large  factories,  as  is  the  case  in  many  trades. 

Tlu  Lemure  Hmr,  of  August,  1869,  in  an  article  on 
IToniton  Lace,  says :  "  In  many  of  the  picturesque  valleys 
and  coombes  of  Devonshire  the  tourist  will  often  stumble 
upon  a  prettily  embowered  living  picture — the  young  lace- 
worker,  with  her  pillow  on  her  lap ;  or  else  an  aged  matron, 
seated  in  her  rustic  doorway,  hung  with  the  vine,  clematis,  or 
jessamine,  rapidly  plying  her  lace-sticks  from  side  to  side  to 
produce  the  desired  *  sprig '  or  '  border.'  We  see  here  what 
recalls  Cowper^s  lines — 
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"  '  Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store  ; 
Content,  though  mean,  and  cheerful,  if  not  gay. 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day, 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night, 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light.' " 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  lace  manufac- 
turers of  Honiton  employed  about  2,500  women  and  children 
in  the  town  and  neighbouring  villages;  but  this  was  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  the  bobbin-net  machinery^  when 
the  whole  of  the  net  or  "grounding"  was  made  on  the 
pillow. 

The  great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  those  which  followed  it, 
gave  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  le^e  manufacture,  chiefly 
in  calling  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  designs,  as  but 
little  had  been  done  in  this  direction  previously.  In  the 
nomenclature  of  the  old  Devonshire  lace-women,  we  meet 
with  the  term  "  trolly  "  as  descriptive  of  lace.  Mrs.  Falliser 
syas  that  "much  trolly  lace  was  made  in  Devonshire  until  thirty 
years  back,  when  the  fabric  was  unmercifully  overthrown. 
The  disaster  was  caused  by  the  caprices  of  fashion,  combined 
with  the  physician's  decree,  which  banished  from  the  nursery 
those  lace-trimmed  caps  which  so  much  added  to  the  beauty 
of  a  new-born  infant.  Trolly  lace  before  its  downfall  has 
been  sold  at  the  extravagant  price  of  five  guineas  the  yard." 
The  term  seems  to  have  been  employed  to  describe  narrow 
pillow  laces,  such  as  were  made  in  continuous  lengths  for 
trimmings.  The  introduction  of  the  machine-net  led  to  a 
new  industry  in  Devonshire,  and  especially  at  Exeter.  It 
was  a  successful  attempt  at  the  imitation  of  the  famous  Chan- 
tilly  lace,  by  means  of  sprigs  and  flowers  worked  with  the 
needle  in  floss  silk  on  the  machine-net,  thus  producing  a  good 
imitation  of  the  real  Chantilly  in  veils,  flounces,  neckerchiefo, 
&c.  While  a  veil  of  this  kind  could  be  sold  for  £5,  a  real 
Chantilly  would  cost  £30 ;  and  as  the  real  Chantilly  lace  has 
always  been  made  of  silk,  and  black,  the  floss  silk  flowers  and 
patterns  would  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  its  more  costly 
original.  A  house  in  High  Street,  Exeter,  some  years  ago 
dealt  largely  in  this  imitation  article. 

Having  myself  been  connected  with  lace-making  from 
early  youth,  and  feeling  deeply  interested  in  its  progress  and 
improvements,  I  have  from  time  to  time  endeavoured,  with 
the  best  of  my  ability,  to  enforce  among  workpeople  the 
necessity  of  producing  the  best  kind  of  work,  and  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  mediocrity,  nor  with  the  mere  following  out  of 
old  plans  and  old  models  without  some  attempt  at  least  of 
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adviancement ;  and  feeling  also  that  the  old  Honiton  fabrics 
had  become  very  inferior,  so  much  so  that  ladies  have  fre- 
quently preferred  a  good  machine-made  lace  to  a  real  one  of 
inferior  make/ these  circumstances  called  my  attention  to  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  attempting  to  reproduce  some  of 
the  old  specimens  of  Flanders,  Genoese,  and  rose  point  laces. 
This  was  suggested  also  partly  by  the  fact  that  great  attention 
was  being  paid  to  the  collecting  of  specimens  of  antique  laces 
of  all  descriptions,  both  English  and  foreign.  The  success  of 
the  undertaking  will  perhaps  be  best  seen  from  the  descrip- 
tion which  appeared  in  The  Queen  (May  31st,  1879),  the 
ladies'  fashionable  newspaper,  a  periodicid  which  takes  high 
rank  in  all  matters  connected  with  dress  fabrics  and  adorn- 
ments: 

"  Eepboduotions  op  Antique  Point  and  Pillow  Laoes. — ^The 
superior  kinds  of  ancient  lace,  made  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  become  scarcer  every  year,  and  soon  will  be 
unobtainable^  even  at  high  prices.  Careful  and  artistic  reproduc- 
tions of  the  same  ought,  therefore,  to  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost^ 
before  the  ancient  models  disappear.  Besides,  women's  work, 
which  requires  so  much  manual  skill  and  untiring  patience,  and 
yields  but  scant  pecuniary  reward,  should  be  appreciated  for  its 
merit  in  these  times  of  hurry,  of  shams,  and  tawdry  needlework. 
Mrs.  Treadwin,  of  Exeter,  whose  name  has  for  a  long  time  been 
prominently  connected  with  the  lace  industry  of  Devonshire,  has 
submitted  to  us  her  last  achievements  in  the  production  of  Spanish 
and  Venetian  rose-point,  of  ancient  Valenciennes,  and  other  Flemish 
pillow  lace.  We  freely  admit  that  we  never  before  saw  anything 
that  can  compare  with  these  beautiful  copies  of  ancient  lace.  One 
must  be  an  experienced  connoisseur  indeed  to  detect  any  difference 
between  the  ancient  models  and  the  modern  reproductions ;  for  to 
an  unpractised  eye  both  are  equally  perfect.  No  minute  detail  is 
n^lected,  and  even  the  long-felt  difficulty  of  matching  the  old  lace 
thread  in  colour  and  texture  has  been  most  satisfactorily  overcome. 
We  understand  that  Mrs.  Treadwin  personally  instructs  her  lace- 
workers  in  their  delicate  work,  and  cunning  hands  she  must  have 
found  among  the  Devonshire  girls  to  turn  out  such  admirable  re- 
productions. Sueh  an  industry  well  deserves  the  patronage  of 
ladies  of  birth  and  wealth,  who  can  appreciate  lace  and  pay  the 
necessarily  somewhat  high  price." 

However  successful  this  project  may  have  been,  there 
exists  at  present  a  serious  drawback  in  the  want  of  skilled 
labour  in  this  department  of  native  industry,  as  there  are  now 
no  means  of  training  the  young  in  "  the  art  and  mystery  "  of 
lace-making  under  the  tuition  of  a  skilful  teacher,  since  the 
demand  for  elementary  education  stops  the  way. 

Q2 
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On  the  old  plan,  in  most  of  the  lace-making  villages,  lace 
schools  were  established;  young  children  were  taught  and 
apprentices  engaged  for  this  purpose,  and  in  many  instances 
in  after  life  the  knowledge  of  lace-making  obtained  in  youth 
became  a  source  of  income,  when  from  infirmity,  loss,  or  sick- 
ness, other  occupations  had  failed.  Boys  also  were  taught 
lace-making  in  these  schools,  and  men  too  in  their  leisure 
hours  followed  it,  and  thus  added  somewhat  to  their  ordinary 
gains. 

A  writer  who  had  visited  some  of  these  schools  thought  it 
might  be  desired  that  some  philanthropist  would  introduce 
the  infant  school  system  of  allowing  the  pupils  to  march  and 
stretch  their  limbs  at  the  expiration  of  every  hour.  The 
children  notwithstanding  looked  ruddy  as  the  apple  in  their 
native  orchards;  and  though  the  lace-worker  may  in  after 
life  be  less  robust  in  appearance  than  the  farm  servant  or  the 
Cheshire  milkmaid,  her  life  is  more  healthy  by  far  than 
that  of  the  female  operative  of  our  northern  manufacturing 
districta 
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BT   THB  BEY.    TRBASUBBB    HAWKBR,    H.A. 
(Bead  at  Bxmoutliy  August,  1883.) 


When  I  give  the  title  of  "  Devonshire  Cyder  "  to  my  paper,  I 
do  not  assume  any  necessary  superiority  for  Devonshire 
cyder  over  that  made  in  Herefordshire,  or  Somersetshire,  or 
elsewhere.  No  doubt  in  each  county  there  are  difiFerent 
d^rees  of  quality.  Some  made  in  Devonshire  is  by  no 
means  nectar  for  the  gods — hard,  sour,  and  thin,  although 
I  have  never  myself  tasted  any  cyder  so  good  as  some  that  I 
have  drunk  in  and  from  South  and  East  Devon.  But  I  say 
Devonshire  cyder,  because  Devonshire  is  the  fairest  of  fair 
counties — 

*'  like  Venus  rising  from  the  sea," 

and  therefore  the  apple  belongs  peculiarly  to  her,  as  it  did  by 
the  decision  of  "beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris,"  to 
''  Idalian  Aphrodite,  fresh  as  the  foam."  It  is  true  that  the 
poet  who  has  sung  the  praises  of  cyder,  was  a  Herefordshire 
man,  and  that  he  has  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
erected  by  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  Lord  Chancellor,  where  he  is 
spoken  of  as  only  "secundus  Miltoni;"  also  that  a  brother 
poet  of  a  much  higher  order  eulogises  him.  Thomson, 
writing  of  apples  under  "  Autumn,"  in  the  Seasons  says — 

"A  yarions  spirit,  fresh,  delicioos,  keen. 
Dwells  in  their  gelid  pores,  and  active  points 
The  piercing  cyder  for  the  thirsty  tongue  ; 
Thy  native  theme,  and  boon  inspirer  too, 
Philips,  Pomona's  bard,  the  second  thou 
Who  nobly  durst,  in  rhyme-unfettered  verse, 
With  British  freedom  sing  the  British  song." 

Still  I  think  that  if  Philips  was  second  to  Milton  it  must 
have  been,  as  a  friend  said  to  me,  longo  intervallo,  a  wide  gap 
between  them.    His  exordiuiji  is  ambitious  enough — 
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"  What  soil  the  apple  loves,  what  care  is  due 
To  orchats,  timebest  when  to  press  the  fruits, 
Thy  gift,  Pomona,  in  Miltonian  verse 
Adventurous,  I  presume  to  sing." 

Devonshire  can,  I  think,  dispense  with  that  sort  of  song, 
and  will  wait  for  another  Virgil  to  write  her  Georgia  But 
that  is  indeed  unnecessary.  She  is  a  poem  in  herself,  and  if 
any  one  asks  for  her  sacer  votes,  the  bard  to  hymn  the 
praises  of  her  orchards,  we  may  say,  as  it  is  said  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Si  montimmtum 
requiris,  drcumspice ;  for  there  is  hardly  to  be  seen  a  more 
beautiful  sight  in  the  world  than  the  apple  blossoms  of 
Devonshire  orchards  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June.  like  the  horse-chesnuts  in  bloom  at  Bushey  Park,  or 
the  thorns  at  Strathfieldsaye,  it  is  worth  a  journey  from  distant 
parts  to  look  on  the  face  of  the  country  then — ^a  mass  of 
lovely,  delicate  pink  and  white  colour.  Mutatis  mutandis— 
and  I  think  with  this  advantage  over  "  the  vine-clad  hills 
and  slopes  of  Burgundy,"  celebrated  by  Wordsworth,  that 
grapes  are  not  nearly  so  pretty  in  their  early  growth  as 
apples — we  may  take  for  Devon  his  lines  in  the  Prelude, 
where  he  describes  his  tour  in  France — 

''  Enchanting  show 
Those  woods  and  farms  and  orchards  did  present, 
And  single  cottages  and  lurking  towns, 
Reach  after  reach,  succession  without  end 
Of  deep  and  stately  vales." 

The  observant  and  entertaining  author  of  Bound  my  House 
(Hamerton)  says  on  this  point,  p.  25,  "A  vineland  is  very 
splendid  in  autumn,  for  the  autumnal  colour  is  beyond  all 
description  glorious ;  but  in  summer  the  dull  green  is  sadly 
wanting  in  variety,  and  in  the  dreary  blaze  of  unchanging 
sunshine  the  low  vines  offer  no  shade.  ...  A  landscape- 
painter,  who  likes  to  surround  himself  with  an  abundance  of 
natural  beauty,  does  better  to  avoid  them." 

The  process  of  making  cyder,  like  that  of  making  wine,  I 
am  told,  had  better  not  be  witnessed  by  any  who  are  fastidious 
in  taste,  or  who  have  not  made  up  their  minds  to  the  bushel 
of  dirt  we  are  all  destined  to  consume  sooner  or  later;  for 
the  primitive  mode — not  very  much  improved  upon  now  I 
believe,  except  by  a  few  here  and  there — is  almost  repulsive. 

As  the  fruit  feJls — 

"  The  fragrant  stores,  the  wide-projected  heaps 
Of  apples,  which  the  lusty-handed  year 
Innumerous  over  the  blushing  orchard  shakes  "-^ 
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it  is  piled  together  in  masses,  which  gradually  become  larger — 
foreign  bodies  not  always  being  excluded — until  late  in  Novem- 
ber, sometimes  in  December,  they  are,  with  the  remnant  on  the 
trees,  taken — a  pulpy  body  of  fruit,  decayed  or  half-decayed — 
into  the  pounding-house  and  operated  upon,  without  dis- 
crimination or  reservation,  by  a  grinding-machine — itself 
probably  much  as  it  was  left  at  the  last  year's  pounding. 
The  juice  thus  extracted — I  am  speaking  of  the  old  rough-and- 
leady  practice — is  strained  through  layers  of  straw  into  vats 
below,  and  from  them  is  transferred,  without  further  trouble 
being  taken,  into  casks — pipes  or  hogsheads  that  have  held 
wine  or  spirits  being  preferred.  Instead  of  straw,  hair-cloths 
are  now,  I  am  told,  frequently  used — a  great  improvement. 

After  a  certain  time  fermentation  begins,  and  a  thick  scum 
or  body  of  lees,  if  the  word  is  applicable,  rises ;  this  is  re-, 
moved,  and  then,  with  many  makers,  the  cask  is  fastened 
down,  and  the  process  is  supposed  to  be  completed.  My 
friend  Mr.  W.  Pope,  sen.,  of  Copplestone,  a  well-known 
agriculturist,  says, ''  To  make  good  cider  it  must  be  attended 
to  for  two  or  three  months  before  being  fastened  down.  Much 
also  depends  on  having  your  apples  all  well  ripened  before 
they  are  broken."  This  sort  of  liquor  is,  in  plentiful  seasons, 
sold  at  the  pound's  mouth  for  sometimes  less  than  a  sovereign, 
and,  even  when  cyder  is  scarce,  a  hogshead  can  generally  be 
got  for  £3.  It  is  not  therefore  an  expensive  beverage,  and, 
in  the  cask,  is  mostly  unadulterated,  except  with  a  little 
water,  which,  however,  is  not  recommended  by  careful 
makers.  Some  maintain  that  a  moderate  quantity  of  water ; 
%,e,  in  the  proportion  of  a  gallon  to  a  cask,  has  a  softening 
and  mellowing  eflfect.  I  believe  that  good  cyder  is  as  whole- 
some a  drink  as  the  light,  pure  wines  of  France.  The  late 
Dr.  Tetley,  a  physician  at  Torquay,  advised  his  patients  to 
use  it,  and  drank  it  himself  with  his  family. 

A  relative  of  mine  came  across  an  old  labourer  once,  who 
had  long,  he  knew,  been  in  the  habit  of  poaching  in  his 
woods,  and  he  warned  him  that  the  first  time  he  caught  him 
he  would  be  summoned.  The  man  was  eating  his  luncheon, 
and,  holding  up  his  bottle,  said  deprecatingly,  "  Oh,  don't  be 
hard  on  me,  sir !  Take  a  drink  of  this  'ere  cyder ;  'tis  a  deal 
better,  I  'sure  'ee,  than  what  they  calls  sherry  wine." 

I  can  quite  agree  with  that  sentiment,  as  regards  some  sherry 
wine  which  I  have  tasted,  without  going  so  far  as  Philips'  tall 
verses — 

"  To  the  utmost  of  this  wild  universe 
Silurian  cyder  bom 
Shall  please  all  tastes,  and  triumi)h  o'er  the  vine." 
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The  point  may  be  reserved  whether  "  what  they  call  sherry 
wine" — I  may  add,  what  they  occasionally  call  champagne — 
does  not  owe  a  good  deal  of  taste  and  substance  in  many  cases 
to  cyder.  I  give  no  opinion.  Possibly  it  may  be  injurious, 
when  the  men,  I  have  been  told,  are  so  ravenous  for  it  that 
they  will  drink  it  quite  new,  as  it  comes  from  the  pound's 
mouth,  or  when  it  is  drunk  largely  by  itself  without  solid 
food. 

But  generally,  pace  my  excellent  friends  the  teetotallers — I 
should  like  to  call  them  allies — the  acid  is,  I  believe,  whole- 
some and  beneficial  with  meals ;  certainly  it  helps  a  labouring 
man  to  relish  his  crust  of  bread  and  tough  bit  of  cheese  or 
slice  of  fat  bacon,  when  he  is  at  work  far  from  home,  and  has 
to  sit  down  under  a  hedge  in  the  cold  to  eat  his  luncheon, 
after  two  or  three  hours  of  ploughing.* 

A  sententious,  acute  old  man,  quite  eighty  years  of  age, 
who  no  doubt  had  drank  enough  to  warrant  him  in  giving  an 
opinion,  said  to  me  once  in  South  Devon,  "They  tell  as 
how  cyder  be  slow  pison.  If  it  be,  'tis  uncommon  slow ;  for 
been  a  drinking  it  ever  since  I  was  six  years  old." 

Without  at  all  approving  of  such  early  experience  of  it,  1 
must  repeat  that  I  believe  it  is  not  only  not  poison,  but,  when 
kept  a  fair  time,  and  properly  cared  for  by  racking  two  or 
three  times,  a  wholesome  drink.  I  have  drunk  bottled  cyder 
at  a  friend's  house,t  which  was  thirty  years  old,  quite  good 
and  pleasant  of  taste.  It  had  been  bottled  after  a  fine  yearns 
produce  from  three  sorts  of  apples. 

Some  years  ago,  eight  or  nine,  a  sanguine  person  {  at  Broad- 
clyst,  near  Exeter,  thought  that  by  more  skilful  manipulation 
cyder  might  be  manufactured  equal  to  the  sparkling  wines  of 
France  and  Germany — champagne,  moselle,  hock.  He  got 
over  from  France  a  skilled  man,  and  I  remember  tasting,  at 
Killerton,  some  of  his  cyder,  prepared  with  all  the  care  and 
attention  possible. 

I  readily  acknowledge  that  it  was  good,  very  good ;  but,  in 
the  first  place,  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  one  thing,  and  the  juice 
of  the  apple  another ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  price  I 
understood  was  two  shillings  a  bottle,  quite  a  prohibitory  price 

*  The  present  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  a  great  authority,  in  an  extract  from  his 
"Beport  on  the  Farming  of  Somerset"  (Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agrictdtvral 
SoMy,  YoL  zii  p.  751),  certainly  does  not  speak  well  of  its  properties.  He 
is  denouncing  the  payment  of  wages  with  cider,  and  says,  ^*The  liquor 
refreshes  and  stimulates  him  "  (the  labourer),  ''but  wears  him  out ;  for  common 
cider  is  not  nourishing,  but  exciting,  like  spirit  and  water." 

t  J.  Divett,  Esq.,  Bovey  Tracey,  Sept.  21,  1881. 

X  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Blue  Hs^yes.    He  called  it  "  Avalon  Cyder." 
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for  most  houses  M^here  oyder  is  commonly  used.  Many,  liow'* 
ever,  would  gladly  give  a  pound  or  two  more  for  the  hogshead 
if  greater  care  was  taken  in  selecting  and  preparing  the  fruit 
for  pounding,  and  in  watching  the  fermentation,  not  once 
ovlj,  but  twice  and  thrice  after  the  casks  have  been  filled* 

There  might  too  be  profitably  a  far  greater  attention  to  the 
orchards  themselves.  Except  on  some  large  properties,  the 
trees  are  in  general  very  little  cared  for,  and  the  fruit  is  never 
thinned,  which  is  one  reason  for  the  frequent  failures  of  the 
crop,  apple-trees  being  such  prolific  bearers  that  they  are  apt 
to  exhaust  themselves  by  a  single  laige  bearing.^  Few 
farmer  take  the  trouble  to  prune  their  trees  sufficiently,  that 
light  and  air  may  swell  and  ripen  the  fruit,  and  increase  the 
baring  surface;  the  apples  in  consequence  are  small  and 
sour,  and  the  wonder  is  that  any  produce  at  all  is  got  from 
the  cankered,  entangled,  moss-covered  veterans  we  so  often  see. 

The  "apples,  wan  with  sweetness,"  however,  of  which 
Keats  speaks  in  his  EndymioUy  are,  curiously  enough,  quite 
the  opposite  of  those  which  make  the  best  cyder,  f  A  small, 
dark-coloured,  sourish  apple,  called,  I  believe,  Sam's  Crab,  or 
Longvilly  Kernel,  is  said  to  make  superior  cyder  (it  is  a  shy 
bearer).  And  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Staverton,  near  Totnes, 
there  is  an  old  celebrated  fruit,  going  by  the  name  of 
"  Coccagree,  or  "  Coccagee."  %  Then  there  is  a  Devonshire, 
as  there  is  a  Herefordshire,  Bedstreak,  and  a  Siberian  Bitter- 
sweet, both  highly  spoken  of.  But  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London  published  in  1842  a  catalogue,  which  gave  897 
distinct  sorts  of  apples,  all  of  which  had  been  tested  in  the 
Society's  garden,  and  all  with  their  synonyms  attached;  so 
that  there  is  hardly  any  limit  of  choice  for  those  who  desire 
the  best. 

*  Heale,  on  orchards,  states,  in  the  BoUh  and  West  of  England  Journal^ 
A.D.  1859,  that  a  single  tree,  belonging  to  Mr.  Pitts,  of  Powderham,  near 
Exeter,  produced  thirty-six  bushels  of  apples,  making  seven  hogsheads  of 
cyder.  A  fHend,  himself  a  large  maker  of  cyder,  remarks  on  this  statement, 
"  Seven  hogsheads  of  cyder  from  one  tree  I  That  story  certainly  comes  from 
America,  or  is  it  that  Heale  has  made  a  mistake  ?  No  doubt  one  tree  may 
produce  thirty-six  baskets  of  apples  —  that  quantity  would  give  less  than 
two  hogsheads  of  cyder."  Sir  T.  D.  Acland  in  his  notes  says,  **It  takes 
twenty-one  bushels  to  make  a  hogshead  of  cyder."  ^'This  I  consider  about 
correct.  "—W.  P. 

+  See  Heale  on  orchards,  Bath  and  West  of  England  Journal,  1859. 

t  Sir  T.  D.  Acland  tells  me  that  he  thinks  it  is  a  famous  apple  also  near 
Taunton.  He  adds  that  some  of  the  best  sorts  near  there  are  Kingston 
Black  Apple,  Tremlett's  Bitter,  Ellis's  Bitter-Sweet,  named  by  his  gardener. 
Ky  friend,  Mr.  W.  Pope,  of  Gopplestone,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  K>r  much 
Yflduable  information  and  criticism,  says,  "  Newton  St  Cfres  Natural  is  the 
best  sort  I  know  for  dder ;  a  mild,  sour  apple ;  a  good  cropper,  and  makes 
hard,  long-lived  trees." 
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Tn  these  times  of  agricultural  depression  it  is  well  worth 
the  while,  I  should  suppose,  of  farmers  to  pay  more  attention 
to  apple-growing,  not  only  for  the  improvement  of  their 
cyder,  but,  where  they  are  near  large  towns,  for  the  sale  of 
their  fruit,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  tree,  or  after  keeping.  If 
it  will  pay  the  Americans  and  Australians  *  to  send  apples 
to  England,  it  will  surely  pay  English  growers  to  supply 
markets  close  at  hand.t  No  fruit  either  is  more  wholesome 
or  contains  more  nourishment  than  cooked  apples.  Besides 
a  large  proportion  of  sugar,  mucilage,  and  other  nutritive 
matter,  they  contain  a  fine  combination  of  vegetable  acids 
and  aromatic  substances,  so  that  they  act  powerfully  as 
tonics  and  antiseptics.  The  miners  of  Cornwall,  I  have 
heard,  consider  ripe  apples  to  be  nearly  as  nourishing  as 
bread,  and  more  so  than  potatoes.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many the  labourers  in  rural  districts  frequently  dine  on 
sliced  apples  and  bread.  It  is  an  excellent  food  for  children, 
and,  judging  from  the  quantity  that  they  consume,  one  that 
never  clogs. 

The  old  women  who  sell  apples  at  the  comers  of  the  streets 
or  at  public  gatherings  are  greater  benefactors  than  they 
have  any  idea  of  I  can  hardly  call  them  in  general  likely 
objects  either  for  poets  or  painters;  but  there  is  a  pretty 
picture  in  Wordsworth's  Prelude  of  a  girl  hawking  such  wares 
at  a  fair,  which  shows  how  a  true  poet  can  light  up  and 
adorn  quite  an  ordinary  if  not  a  mean  occurrenca 

*  On  March  1st,  1883,  samples  of  apples  grown  by  the  Horticiiltimil 
Society  of  Victoria  in  their  grounds  at  Melbourne  were  placed  on  board  the 
steamer  (the  Siam),  and  landed  in  London  on  May  20th.  They  were  wrapped 
in  thin  paper,  packed  in  the  ordinary  hard  wood  of  the  colony,  and  amved 
in  sound  condition.  "  In  shape  and  contour  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desind, 
while  in  the  transparency  of  their  skin  and  liveliness  of  colonr  they  are 
remarkable."  "  They  were  of  laige  size  according  to  the  varieties." — -Joumai 
of  fforticuUure  and  Cottage  Gardener. 

t  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  some  valuable  proofe  of  this  asser- 
tion from  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  who  writes  as  follows:  ''Some  I  have  had— 
Blenheim  Orange,  Wellington,  King  of  the  Pippins,  grafted  on  my  cider- 
apple  trees,  and  kept  till  late  in  the  season  (say  March  or  April) — made  in 
London  86s.  a  bag,  or  12s.  per  bushel,  carriage  26s.  per  ton.  This  was  after 
a  very  plentiful  season.     It  implies  careful  gathering,  and  a  good  keepinff« 

£lace — dry,  dark,  and  cool.     In  a  fairly  plentiful  year  the  autumn  market  in 
ondon  is  often  glutted,  and  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  a  bushel,  the  usual  prioe,  would 
not  pay. 

"  It  takes  21  bushels— at  say  9d.  -15s.  9d.— to  make  a  hogshead  of  dder; 
to  rack  and  finish  would  cost  2s.  6d. ;  cooperage,  cleaning,  and  repairiDg 
casks  would  be  Is.  6d. — total,  19s.  9d.  In  a  plentiful  year  cider  will  fe^ 
about  21s. ;  in  a  scarce  year,  say  about  42s.  The  best  cider,  near  Taunton,  has 
fetched  £5  per  hogshead.  In  a  very  good  orchard  and  very  good  year  you 
may  make  20  hogsheads,  and  yet  the  average  made  in  a  term  of  years  will 
not  be  more  than  10.''— Sir  T.  D.  A. 
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^  But  one  there  is,  the  loveliest  of  them  all, 
Some  sweet  lass  of  the  valley,  lookiufif  out 
For  gains,  and  who  that  sees  her  would  not  buy  f 
Fruits  of  her  father's  orchard  are  her  wares, 
And  with  the  ruddy  produce  she  walks  round 
Among  the  crowd,  half-^pleased  with,  half  ashamed 
Of  her  new  office,  blushing  restlessly." 

Latterly,  I  believe,  there  has  been  a  demand  for  apples  for 
the  dyeing  of  cloth.  I  should  have  supposed  that  any  market 
for  them  would  have  been  better  than  the  cyder  market. 
The  outlay  indeed  on  the  orchards  and  manufacture  is  so  small, 
and  in  some  districts  of  Devon  the  sale  is  so  large,  that  a 
very  low  price  for  cash  does,  I  conclude,  pay. 

In  a  village,  next  to  my  own  old  parish  in  South  Devon, 
Kingsteignton,  with  a  rather  large  rural  population,  the 
consumption  of  cyder  was  excessive.  One  of  my  farmers, 
not  holding  any  great  amount  of  land,  told  me  that  he 
sold  yearly  fifty  or  sixty  hogsheads  to  the  publicans  in 
the  place,  which  was  mainly  occupied  by  clay -cutters, 
with  only  their  14s.  or  16s.  a  week.  The  Vicar  (Rev.  J. 
Hext)  was  often  sorely  vexed  at  heart,  and  one  day 
remonstrated  with  a  man  who  spent  most  of  his  wages 
in  drinking  cyder,  his  wife  and  children  suffering  at  home. 
He  got  in  answer  this  striking  lesson  of  the  difficulty  one 
class  has  in  judging  another,  owing  to  the  difference  of  hours 
and  habits.  The  man  found  fault  with  said  something  in 
reply  in  such  an  offensive  tone,  that  my  friend  asked  whether 
he  meant  that  he,  the  Vicar,  was  also  given  to  drink  too  much. 
"  Well,"  the  fellow  growled  out,  "  I  don't  know  about  thai ; 
all  I  know  is,  that  we  working-men  dines  about  twelve  or 
one,  and  if  we  takes  too  much  then  every  one  sees  us;  but  you 
gentlemen  don't  dine  'till  six  or  seven,  and  we  never  sees  no 
more  of  you  afterwards."  Since  I  heard  that  story  I  have 
made  a  point  of  occasionally  showing  myself  in  the  evenings 
to  my  parishioners.* 

I  am  told  that  hard  cyder  is  not  at  all  weak ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  such  a  beverage  as  ordinary  South  Devon 
cyder  should  have  such  an  intoxicating  effect  upon  labouring 
men.  In  its  obsolete  sense  indeed  it  meant  all  kinds  of 
strong  Uquors,  except  wine.  Thus  in  Wycliffe's  Bible  we  find 
the  distinction  made :  "  He  schel  not  drinke  wyne  ne  sydyr." 
Possibly  a  stronger  drink  was  more  generally  made  in  stills 

*  Sir  T.  D.  Acland  says,  "  The  whole  of  the  sugar  is  turned  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  except  what  passes  on  into  vinegar  (acetous  fermentation). 
Sweet  cider  may  be  weak." 
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from  the  apples ;  for  a  sort  of  spirit,  of  which  I  know  nothing, 
used  to  be  extracted  on  the  sly,  even  in  my  time,  in  South 
Devon,  and  I  recollect  a  still  of  this  kind  being  detected  there 
in  my  own  parish. 

I  hardly  know  whether  to  enter  here  into  the  question  of 
paying  wages  partly  in  cyder,  a  practice  severely  reprobated 
by  both  Sir  T.  D.  Acland  and  by  the  late  Dean  Dawes  for 
his  county  of  Hereford.*  He  speaks  so  strongly  against  the 
custom,  and  attributes  so  many  grave  evils  to  it,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Herefordshire  cyder  must  be  a  great 
deal  stronger  than  Devonshire  cyder.  In  the  matter  of  wages, 
it  was  a  bad  system,  no  doubt,  like  aU  payments  by  truck; 
for  it  compelled  the  labourers  to  spend  far  more  than  they 
ought  to  have  done  upon  a  selfish  adjunct  to  their  living — 
twenty  per  cent,  it  is  stated  in  a  forcible  essay  (prize),  by 
Messrs.  Spender  and  Isaac,  in  the  Baih  and  West  of  England 
Journal  (1860),  p.  142,  and  the  wives  and  children  suffered 
in  consequence.! 

But,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  practice  in  Devonshire  has 
diminished  from  various  causes  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  now  rarely  found.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  practice 
often  engendered  a  taste  for  drinking,  which  did  a  great  deal 
of  harm  to  young  men  and  others,  morally  and  financially. 
The  older  labourers  in  past  times  would  urge  boys  to  drink. 
"Drink,  boy,  drink!  If  *ee  don't  drink,  ee*ll  never  be  a 
man." 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  where  wages  are  paid  at  all 
in  kind,  it  would  be  much  fairer  and  kinder  to  the  wives  and 
children  if  the  farmers  would  give  or  sell  milk  J  to  their 
labourers.  In  the  midst  of  plenty  you  may  starve,  and  it  is 
a  pity  to  see  children  continually  drinking  by  itself  tea,  or 
what  is  caUed  tea,  whilst  calves  and  pigs  are  thriving  on  the 
milk  of  a  farm.  Ko  more  substantial  kindness  can  be  shown 
in  a  country  village  than  to  sell  at  cost  price  milk  to  those 
who  cannot  furnish  it  for  themselves.  I  say  this  freely,  allow- 
ing the  evil  of  paying  wages  in  cyder,  without  however  con- 
ceding the  unwholesomeness  of  cyder.  When  it  is  good  I 
consider  it  a  pleasant  and  light  drink.    Moreover,  if  a  Dean 

*  "  On  the  Cider  Truck  System,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  Dawes,  Dean  of  Hereford^ 
Extract  in  Bath  <md  West  of  England  Journal,  1857,  from  an  **  Address  on 
Primary  Instruction.*' 

t  Sir  T.  D.  Acland  says:  "  A  man  spends  one-sixth  of  his  income  on  liquor, 
when,  as  in  my  parish,  he  is  mulcted  2s.  for  cyder  out  of  his  18s.  a  week." 

t  Sir  T.  D.  Acland  says,  "  1  Jd.  per  quart,  or  Jd.  per  pint,  for  skim  milk 
is  the  price.  The  skim  milk  has  lost  nothing  but  the  fat  =  butter ;  all  bone 
and  fleshy  matter  is  left  in  it.  You  can  add  fat  cheaper,  as  bacon  or  dripping." 
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of  Hereford  has  written  severely  against  it,  a  beneficed  clergy- 
man, Vicar  of  Dilwyn,  in  the  same  county,  has  written  a  most 
glowing  eulogium  of  it,  about  the  year  1680  * 

*'  This  parish,"  he  says,  "  wherein  syder  is  plentiful!,  hath 
and  doth  afford  many  people  that  have  and  do  enjoy 
this  blessing  of  long  life,  neither  are  the  aged  here  bed- 
ridden or  decrepit  as  elsewhere,  but  for  the  most  part  lively 
and  vigorous.  Next  to  God  wee  ascribe  it  to  our  flourishing 
orchards,  which  are  not  only  the  ornament  but  pride  of  our 
country,  and  that  in  a  double  respect.  1st,  That  the  bloomed 
Trees  in  spring  do  not  only  sweeten,  but  purifye  the  ambient 
air,  as  Mr.  Beal  observes  in  Herefordshire  orchards."  Perhaps 
he  had  read  Chaucer,  in  the  complaint  of  the  Black  Knight, 
and  was  unconsciously  repeating  his  verses — 

"  The  air  attempre  and  the  smooth  wind 
Of  zephyrs  among  the  blosomes  white, 
So  holsome  was,  and  so  nourishing  by  kind, 
That  smale  buddes  and  round  blosomes  lite, 
In  manner  can  of  hir  brathe  delite 
To  yeve  us  hope  these  fruit  shall  take 
Agent  autumne  redy  for  to  shake.'' 

He  goes  on  to  say:  "  Next,  that  they  yield  us  plenty  of  rich 
and  winy  liquors,  which  long  experience  hath  taught  do  con- 
duce very  much  to  the  constant  health  and  long  Uves  of  our 
inhabitants,  the  cottagers,  as  well  as  the  wealthier,  using  for 
the  most  part  little  other  liquors  in  their  families  than  restora- 
tive cider." 

He  also  has  broken  out  in  praise  of  cyder  in  verses  that 
will  scarcely  recommend  their  subject,  except  that  I  shall 
conclude  with  them.  They  are  happily  fewer,  although  even 
worse  than  Philips* — ex  una  disce  omnes. 

"  Vin  de  Paris,  vin  d'Orleans,  vin  Sharoon, 
With  all  the  Gallick  wines,  are  not  so  boone 
As  hearty  syder,  ye  strone  son  of  wood, 
In  Mlest  tydes  refines  and  purgs  blood. 
Death  slowly  shall  life's  citadel  invade  ; 
A  draught  of  this  bedulls  his  scythe  and  spade."  f 

♦  See  the  "  Note  Book,"  Bath  cmd  West  of  England  Journal  (1874),  p.  185. 

t  On  these  names  of  wines  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Parfitt  and  Mr.  Cotton  for  the 

following  remarks :  **  Amons  the  Rhingovian  wines  distinguished  for  superior 

Soalities,  and  these  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  was  a  grape  planted 
bere  called  OrleanSf  which  acquired  a  rich  maturity  in  Rhingayia."  (Sir  K 
Bany's  Observations  on  Wines  of  the  Ancients.)  Mr.  Parfitt  suggests  that 
Yin  de  Paris  perhaps  obtained  its  name  in  a  similar  way  to  the  above  ;  viz., 
that  the  vines  were  brought  from  Paris  and  planted  in  some  particular  district, 
the  wine  obtained  from  which  would  be  probably  called  Vm  de  Paris.  Mr. 
Ck>tton  tells  me  that  in  a  list  of  upwards  of  1,500  local  French  wines  from 
the  **  (Enologie  Fran9ais  "  there  is  one  called  "  C^rons/'  a  superior  white  wine 
from  the  Gironde,  what  we  should  call  a  Sauteme.  This  seems  a  highly  pro- 
bable explanation  of  '*  Sharoon." 
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BY   R.    N.    WORTH,    F.O.EL 
(Bead  atXzmouth,  Angnst,  188S.) 


Fifth  on  the  oldest  extant  list  of  Plymouth  freemen  stands 
the  name  of  "  Wyllm  Hawkyns."*  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Hawkins,  of  Tavistock,  and  Joan,  daughter  of  William  Amadas, 
of  Tavistock  or  Launceston.  His  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of 
William  Trelawny.  His  eldest  son  was  another  William 
Hawkins ;  his  second  the  famous  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  most 
renowned  of  Plymouth  worthies.  These  Hawkinses  were  a 
remarkable  race.  "  Gentlemen,"  as  Prince  quaintly  phrases, 
"of  worshipful  extraction  for  several  descents,"  they  were 
made  more  worshipful  by  their  deeds.  For  three  generations 
in  succession  they  were  the  master  spirits  of  Plymouth  in  its 
most  illustrious  days — its  leading  merchants,  its  bravest 
sailors,  serving  oft  and  well  in  the  civic  chair  and  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament  For  three  generations,  too,  they 
were  in  the  van  of  English  seamanship,  founders  of  England's 
commerce  in  south  and  west  and  east,  stout  in  fight,  of 
quenchless  spirit  in  adventure  —  a  family  of  merchant 
statesmen  and  heroes  to  whom  our  country  affords  no 
parallel.  Yet  (save  for  the  sketch  by  Mr.  Clement  Markham, 
prefixed  to  the  Hawkins*  Voyages  of  the  Hakluyt  Society) 
their  story  remains  untold ;  and  the  greatest  of  them  all  is 
known  only  by  the  meagre  hints  of  Prince,  the  scattered 
references  of  the  old  voyages,  the  graphic  but  too  imaginative 
touches  of  Kingsley,  or  the  incidental  allusions  of  Froude, 

*  This  is  the  way  the  name  is  usually  spelt  by  the  Hawkynses  themaelyes, 
and  in  contemporary  writings.  The  **  i  "  is  now  more  usual.  It  is  probable 
that  John  Hawkins  the  elder  settled  in  Plymouth,  leaving  'Tavistock.  An 
undated  entry  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Corporation,  temp,  Henry  YIL 
apparently,  mentions  **  John  Hawkins  and  Wm.  lewys  "  as  having  a  chalice 
of  St.  Erasmus  in  their  hands.  The  Amadases  also  settled  at  rlymoutik 
But  see  post. 
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the  only  writer  of  note  who  has  appreciated  the  true  character 
of  this  fine  old  sea-dog.  Sir  John  Hawkins  is  the  greatest 
Englishman  whose  biography  is  still  unwritten ;  and  though 
I  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to  his  memory,  I  may  at  least 
help  to  remove  a  reproach  which  attaches  alike  to  our 
national  and  local  literature,  and  in  some  humble  way  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  one  of  whose  reputation  both 
England  and  Devon  have  been  strangely  neglectful. 

When  the  earliest  list  of  freemen  in  the  Plymouth  Black 
Book  was  compiled,  in  1540,  William  Hawkins  the  elder  was 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  corporation.  He  had  been 
Eeceiver  in  1524-5,  twice  previously  Mayor — in  1532-3, 
and  in  1538-9 — and  in  all  probability  was  admitted  to  the 
freedom  in  the  openiug  years  of  the  century.*  In  1539  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  "burgesses  of  Parliament,"  and  duly 
received  his  pay  of  16d.  a  day.  The  municipal  records 
furnish  a  few  details  of  his  doings.  He  is  first  mentioned  in 
1527-8,  when  he  with  others  manned  the  bulwarks  to  defend 
the  "  arrogosye  ageynst  the  fifrenshemen."  He  sold  the  town 
a  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  the  following  year,  and  supplied 
also  a  couple  of  brass  guns,  paid  for  in  three  annual  instal- 
ments of  £8.  He  was  probably  the  wealthiest  man  in 
Plymouth.  As  a  local  capitalist  we  find  him,  in  1535-6, 
lending  money  to  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  and  receiving 
£4  a  year  by  way  of  annuity  until  it  was  repaid.  In  1540-41 
he  duly  accounts  for  the  proceeds  of  the  "  churche  juells  and 
other  thyngs "  taken  by  the  Corporation  at  the  Eeformation, 
which  had  been  delivered  to  him  in  his  mayoralty,  and  had 
been  sold,  apparently  in  London.  Three  years  later  (1543-44) 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  church  plate  was  handed  to 
William  Hawkins  "to  by  therw***  for  the  Toune  gunpowder 
bowys  &  for  arrowys."  These  were  purchased  in  London — 
ten  barrels  of  gunpowder,  twenty  bows,  and  thirty  sheaves  of 
arrows.  His  trade  lying  much  in  the  metropolis,  he  seems  to 
have  been  commonly  entrusted  with  the  town's  business 
there.  Thus,  in  1545-6,  £4  was  paid  to  him  "for  the 
burgesses  of  the  parliament;"  while  in  1547  he  was  himself 
again  chosen  to  represent  the  community,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  received  £14  for  his  services.  We  find  him  also 
sitting  for  the  town  in  1553. 

He  bought  the  manor  of  Sutton  Valletort  or  Vawter  of  Sir 

*  There  was  a  second  family  of  the  same  name  in  Plymouth  at  the  time, 
the  same  list  containing  another  William  Hawkyns,  baker  and  sergeant-at- 
mace,  and  a  John  Hawkyns  who  in  the  following  year  fanned  the  wynewyts 
for  10s. 
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Hugh  Pollard  in  1544  for  1,000  marks,  and  acquired  other  pro- 
perty in  the  town.  Among  the  miscellaneous  deeds  registered 
in  the  Black  Book,  I  note:  28th  Henry  VIII.  Margery  Pyne  and 
others  to  Wm.  Hawkins,  merchant,  conveyance  of  a  tenement 
and  garden  in  a  certain  venella  on  the  east  of  Kinterbuiy 
Street.  So  in  1545  one  between  Peter  Gryslyng  and  William 
Hawkyns;  while  37th  Henry  VIII.  a  deed  was  registered 
in  the  Black  Book  transferring  property  in  Plymoutii  from 
John  Talazon,  or  Talcazon,  of  North  Petherwin,  to  William 
Hawkins 

Just  a  century  later  the  Corporation  bought  Sutton  Yawter, 
for  in  1637-8  we  find  in  the  Receiver's  accounts: 

"  Itm  for  a  prsent  giuen  Mr.  Eisdon  to  pcure  out  of  his  hands 
such  writings  as  concerned  Vauter's  Fee  lately  bought  by  the 
Towne  of  M'  John  Hawkyns  and  a  man  and  two  horses  two 
joumyes  to  fetch  the  sayd  writinges.     v^  iiij*  " 

The  first  voyage  into  the  Southern  Seas  in  which  any 
Englishman  was  concerned  was  that  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  from 
Seville  to  the  River  Plate,  in  April,  1527.  This  expedition 
was  set  forth  by  Spanish  merchants ;  but  one  Robert  Thome 
and  his  partner  advanced  1,400  ducats,  ''principally  for 
that  two  Englishmen,  friendes  of  mine"  [Thorne]  ** which 
are  somewhat  learned  in  Cosmographie,  should  goe  in  the 
same  ships,  to  bring  me  certain  relation  of  the  situation  of  the 
countrey,  and  to  be  expert  in  the  nauigation  of  those  seas." 
The  voyage  was  intended  for  the  Moluccas. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  these  two  "cosmo- 
graphical  Englishmen"  were;  but  the  first  independent 
English  expeditions,  and  the  first  set  forth  from  England,  to 
the  thereafter  famous  Spanish  Main,  sailed  from  Plymouth 
Sound,  and  were  the  private  ventures  of  our  Plymouth 
merchant,  William  Hawkins  the  elder.  As  he  made  at  least 
three  voyages,  and  the  second  and  third  were  in  1530  and 
1532,  his  earliest  can  hardly  have  been  later  than  1528.* 

I  quote  from  Hakluy t : 

"  Olde  M.  William  Haukins  of  Plimmouth,  a  man  for  his  wise- 
dome,  valure,  experience,  and  skill  in  sea  causes  much  esteemed 
and  beloued  of  K.  Henry  the  8,  and  being  one  of  the  principall 
Sea-captaines  in  the  West  parts  of  England  in  his  time,  not  con- 
tented with  the  short  voyages  commonly  then  made  onely  to  the 
knowne  coaste  of  Em:ope,  armed  out  a  tall  and  goodlye  shippe  of 
his  owne  of  the  burthen  of  250  tunnes  called  the  Paule  of  Plim- 

*  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  the  Hawkins  who  in  1513  was  master  <tf 
"  the  great  galley,"  one  of  the  few  royal  ships  of  that  day. 
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mouth,  wherewith  he  made  three  long  and  famous  voyages  vnto  the 
coast  of  Brasil,  a  thing  in  those  dayes  very  rare,  especially  to  our 
Nation.  In  the  course  of  which  voyages  he  touched  at  the  riuer 
of  Sestos  vpon  the  coast  of  Guinea  where  hee  traffiqued  with  the 
negios,  and  tooke  of  them  Elephants  teeth,  and  other  commodities 
which  that  place  yeeldeth  :  and  so  arriuing  on  the  coast  of  Brasil 
he  used  there  such  discretion,  and  hehaued  himself  so  wisely  with 
those  sauage  people,  that  he  grew  into  great  familiarity  and  friend- 
ship with  them.  Insomuch  that  in  his  second  voyage,  one  of  the. 
sauage  Kings  of  the  countrey  of  Brasil,  was  contented  to  take  Ship 
with  him,  and  to  he  transported  hither  into  England :  whereunto 
M.  Haukins  agreed,  leaning  hehinde  in  the  Countery  as  a  pledge 
for  his  safetie  and  retume  againe,  one  Martin  Cockeram  of  Plim- 
mouth.  This  Brasilian  King  being  arriued  was  brought  vp  to 
London  and  presented  to  K.  Henry  the  8.  lying  as  then  at  white- 
hall  :  at  the  sight  of  whom  the  King  and  all  the  Nobilitie  did  not 
a  little  maruaile,  and  not  without  cause :  for  in  his  cheekes  were 
holes  made  according  to  their  sauage  maner,  and  therein  small 
bones  were  planted,  standing  an  inch  out  from  the  said  holes, 
which  in  his  owne  Countrey  was  reported  for  a  greut  brauerie.  He 
had  also  another  hole  in  his  nether  lip,  wherein  W6is  set  a  precious 
stone  about  the  bignes  of  a  pease :  All  his  apparel,  behauior,  and 
gesture,  were  very  strange  to  the  beholders. 

"  Hauing  remained  here  the  space  almost  of  a  whole  yeere,  and 
the  King  with  his  sight  fully  satisfied,  M.  Haukins  according  to  his 
promise  and  appointment  purposed  to  conuey  him  againe  into  his 
countrey :  but  it  fell  out  in  the  way,  that  by  change  of  aire  and 
alteration  of  diet,  the  said  Sauage  King  died  at  sea,  which  was 
feared  would  turn  to  the  losse  of  the  life  of  Martin  Cockeram  his 
pledge.  Neuerthelesse,  the  Sauages  being  fully  perswaded  of  the 
honest  dealing  of  our  men  with  their  prince  restored  againe  the 
said  pledge,  without  any  harme  to  him  or  any  man  of  the  com- 
pany :  which  pledge  of  theirs  they  brought  home  againe  into 
England,  with  their  ship  fraighted,  and  furnished  with  the  com- 
modities of  the  countrey.  Which  Martin  Cockeram,  by  the  wit- 
nesse  of  Sir  lohn  Hawkins,  being  an  ofl&cer  in  the  toune  of 
Plimmouth,  was  lining  within  these  fewe  yeeres."* 

William  Hawkins  the  second  was  of  much  the  same  stamp 
as  his  father.  He  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  in  the 
mayoralty  of  Lucas  Cock,  1553-54 ;  and  became  Mayor  for 
the  first  time  in  1567-68  (in  the  next  year  he  is  said  to  have 
built  a  conduit),  subsequently  filling  that  office  in  1578-79 
and  in  1587-88.  He  was  thus  the  Mayor  of  the  Armada 
year.     Though  never  representing  the  town  in  Parliament,  in 

♦  Cockeram,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  is  introduced  by  Kingsley  in  the 
Armada  episode  in  Westward  Ho  I 
VOL.  X7.  R 
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Plymouth  he  held  a  more  influential  position  than  any  others 
of  his  family,  and  is  frequently  spoken  of — particularly  by 
foreigners — as  governor  of  the  town.  Not  only  a  shipowner 
and  merchant,  but,  like  his  father,  brother,  son,  and  nephew, 
a  sea-captain,  and  having  all  the  fondness  of  an  Elizabethan 
Plymothian  for  privateering,  he  saw  sharp  servicfe  in  the 
Spanish  Main  at  Porto  Bico,  held  a  commission  under  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  and  made  Plymouth  harbour  a  rendezvous 
of  the  Huguenot  fleet — chief,  as  the  Spaniards  held  him,  of 
the  Plymouth  pirates.  The  earliest  full  code  of  bye-laws 
extant  for  the  regulation  of  Sutton  Pool  and  the  shipping 
therein  was  passed  during  his  first  mayoralty.  In  his  second 
he  had  in  charge  the  procuring  of  the  patent  giving  the  town 
authority  over  St.  Nicholas  Island  and  the  fortifications  there; 
while  in  April,  1580,  he  with  Thomas  Edmonds  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  to  seal  with  the 
common  seal  the  necessary  documents  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  the  Island  to  the  Crown. 

It  is  curious  to  note  from  the  municipal  records  tlie  estima- 
tion in  which  the  family  had  grown.  Plain  William  Hawkins 
the  elder,  as  we  first  have  him,  becomes  Master  William 
Hawkins,  and  then  William  Hawkins,  gentleman.  William 
Hawkins  the  younger  is  now  William  Hawkins,  esquire. 
Yet  at  this  very  time  he  and  his  brother  John  were  farming 
the  town  mills,  and  fetching  the  corn  from  the  houses  of  the 
townsfolk  as  required. 

When  Drake  in  1585  took  San  Jago,  Cates,  who  wrote  the 
narrative  of  the  voyage,  writes  that  none  of  the  ofQcials  or 
inhabitants  came  to  the  English  and  asked  that  aught  might 
be  spared.  "  The  cause  of  this  their  unreasonable  distrust 
(as  I  doe  take  it)  was  the  fresh  remembrance  of  the  great 
wrong  they  had  done  to  old  M.  William  Hawkins  of  Plim- 
mouth,  in  the  voyage  he  made  4  or  5  yeeres  before,  when  as 
they  did  both  breake  their  promise,  and  murthered  many  of 
his  men." 

We  need  not  trace  the  history  of  William  Hawkins  the 
second  further  from  an  independent  point  of  view ;  for  it  is 
closely  linked  with  that  of  his  more  famous  brother,  who, 
by  the  way,  erected  a  monument  to  William's  memory  in 
Deptford  Church.* 

*  The  following  copy  of  a  process  in  the  Plymouth  Borough  Court,  relatmg 
to  William  Hawkins  the  second,  is  both  quaint  and  interesting.  It  is  taken 
firom  the  original,  hitherto  unprinted  :  "  Rajmold  Wendon  is  attached  by  his 
bodye  to  answere  William  Hawkyns  of  Plymouthe  m'ch^unt  in  an  accyon  of 
trespas  vpon  his  case,  where  the  said  plf  by  Wm  Chaunce  his  attorney  oom- 
playneth  that  where  he  hath  byn  afwayes  of  trewe  good  &  honest  lyvyng 
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The  power  of  attorney  given  by  Hawkins  in  this  case  to 
William  Chance  bears  his  seal,  the  letters  W.  H.  on  an  orna- 
mental ground,  and  is  dated  September  13th,  1557.  There  is 
a  record  of  another  action  brought  by  William  Hawkins 
against  Thomas  Hampton  for  debt. 

John  Hawkins,  probably  bom  in  1532,  was,  like  his  brother, 
bred  to  the  sea.  The  merchant  who  could  sail  his  own  ships 
and  conduct  his  own  trade,  was  the  man  who  made  his  mark 
in  a  port  like  Plymouth  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy ;  and  there 
was  no  one  in  all  England  more  capable  of  bringing  up  a  son 
in  the  seafaring  way  he  should  go  than  William  Hawkins  the 
elder.  We  know  nothing,  however,  of  John  Hawkins's  early 
life.  He  was  unquestionably  admitted  freeman  in  the 
mayoralty  of  John  Ford,  1555-6,  two  years  later  than  his 
brother,  when  strangely  enough  we  have  the  names  of  two 
John  Hawkinses — ^the  future  Sir  John  being  distinguished  as 
"  John  Hawkyns,  maryn'."^  We  may  take  it,  I  think,  that 
he  was  then  engaged  in  sailing  on  his  own  account,  and  that 
for  several  years  he  followed  the  seas  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
trade.  In  this  very  year  he  appears  as  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  Peter  of  Plymouth,  concerning  which  complaint  was 
made  that  she  had  been  taken  by  the  French  before  war  was 
duly  proclaimed. 

The  earlier  long  voyages  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  seem  to 
have  been  to  the  Canary  Isles,  where  by  his  "good  and 
vpright  dealing"  he  grew  "in  loue  and  fauore  with  the 
people."  From  them  and  from  his  father  he  gleaned  some 
particulars  concerning  the  West  Indies,  especially  being 
"assured  that  Negros  were  very  good  marchandise  in  His- 
paniola,  and  that  store  of  Negros  might  easily  bee  had  upon 
the  coast  of  Guinea."  To  his  first  Guinea  expedition  there 
contributed   Sir    Lionel   Ducket,    Sir   Thomas    Lodge,    Sir 

k  behavYO'  &  so  accepted  reputed  k  taken  wt  honest  fayre  k  honorable  psons 
thesaid  defend  of4hi8  malycyous  mynde  ptendyng  to  hurt  slaunder  k  vtterlye 
to  take  awaye  the  good  name  fame  &  honest  reputacon  of  the  said  playntyfif, 
also  to  pat  him  in  daunger  of  his  lyflf  the  viij'^  daye  of  September  in  the 
yere  of  the  Regne  of  pheiippe  &  marye  by  the  ^ce  of  God  kynge  k  quene  of 
England  the  fourthe  k  fyfte  here  at  Plymuth  in  the  vyntery  ward  w4u  the 
Jur°  of  this  court  theis  words  in  englyssh  openly  w'  a  lowde  voyce  spake  & 
pronouncd  that  is  to  saye,  thowe  art  a  trayt°'  a  thyff  &  a  very  vyelayne 
whereby  the  said  plf  is  not  only  hurted  &  slaundered  of  his  good  name  fame 
k  honest  reputacon  among  honest  men  w'  whom  he  hath  used  to  bye  &  sell 
but  also  put  hym  in  daung""  of  his  lyff  by  obiectyng  treason  to  his  charge 
whereby  the  said  plflf  sayth  that  he  is  hurted  k  damaged  to  the  value  of  a 
thousand  mks  &  thereon  he  bryngthe  his  sute." 

*  Moreover,  there  is  a  John  Hawkins,  mariner,  entered  in  the  White 
Book  as  "  unfree  "  in  1566,  but  without  any  clue  to  his  identity. 

R  2 
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William  Winter,  Mr.  Bromfield,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Gonson, 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  whose  daughter  Katherine  was  John 
Hawkins  s  first  wife.  Three  ships  were  fitted  out  —  the 
Solomon  of  120  tons;  Swaltow,  100;  and  Jonas^  40 — the 
crews  numbering  100  men.  Setting  sail  in  October,  1662, 
Hawkins  went  to  Sierra  Leone,  where,  in  the  words  of 
Hakluy t,  he  "  got  into  his  possession,  partly  by  the  sworde, 
and  partly  by  other  meanes,  to  the  number  of  300  Negros  at 
the  least,  besides  other  merchandises  which  that  countrey 
yeeldeth."  These  he  disposed  of  in  Hispaniola  with 
"prosperous  success  and  much  gaine,"  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  September,  1563. 

The  voyage,  however,  did  not  prove  as  profitable  in  the 
sequel  as  Hawkins  anticipated,  tie  laid  out  a  large  part  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  negroes — 5000  to  6000  ducats 
— ^in  hides,  and  sent  half  of  these  by  his  confrade,  Captain 
Hampton,  to  Cadiz,  consigned  to  a  countryman  named  Tipton. 
Here  they  were  seized,  while  125  negroes  which  he  had  left 
in  the  West  Indies  by  way  of  deposit,  were  confiscated.  The 
consequent  loss  was  estimated  by  Hawkins  at  40,000  ducats. 
Waxing  mightily  wroth  thereat,  he  "  cursed,  threatened,  and 
implored  with  equal  success."  Mr.  Froude  remarks,  "  Fear- 
less of  man  or  devil,  he  thought  at  first  of  going  in  person  to 
Madrid,  and  taking  Philip  by  the  beard  in  his  own  den." 

Elizabeth  wrote  in  his  favour  to  Philip,  and  instructed 
Challoner,  her  ambassador  at  the  Spanish  court,  to  assist 
Hawkins  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Challoner  advised 
Hawkins  to  stay  at  home,  but  failed  to  procure  any  i*edre8S. 
The  English  story  was  that  Hawkins  had  traded  rather  by  acci- 
dent than  design,  having  been  driven  into  JSan  Domingo  by 
stress  of  w^eather,  and  compelled  to  sell  some  of  the  negroes 
for  supplies.  Challoner  wrote  to  Hawkins  in  the  following 
July  (1564),  that  there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining  any  grace 
in  the  matter ;  and  that  he  had  better  give  4,000  or  6,000 
ducats  to  some  favourite  of  the  king  to  ask  for  the  forfeited 
goods,  on  condition  that  the  balance  should  be  handed  over 
to  Hawkins's  agents.  Thus  hopeless  of  redress,  Hawkins 
turned  to  recoup  his  losses  by  fresh  trade.  True,  Philip  had 
ordered  that  no  English  ship  should  traffic  to  the  Indies 
under  any  pretence ;  but  then  no  Englishman  recognized  any 
edict  that  limited  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Of  all  English 
merchants  Hawkins  best  understood  *'how  to  get  negroes ;  he 
understood  also  how  to  sell  them  to  the  Spaniards,  whatever 
Philip  might  please  to  say."  He  had  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing aid.     On   his  promise   that  he  would  not  injure  the 
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Spaniards,  Elizabeth  and  nearly  all  her  council  (Cecil  alone 
refusing)  joined  in  a  new  venture. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  protesting  in  vain  against  "Achines 
de  PUmua  "  being  allowed  to  war  with  Spain,  the  undaunted 
seaman  left  Plymouth  for  his  second  Guinea  voyage  on  the 
18th  October,  1564.  He  had  with  him  the  Queen's  famous 
Jesus  of  Luhecky  700  tons ;  the  Solomon,  140 ;  Tiger,  50,  and 
SwcMow,  30.  His  sailing  orders  concluded  with  the  quaintly 
expressed  injunctions — "  Serue  God  daily,  loue  one  another, 
preserue  your  victuals,  beware  of  fire,  and  keepe  good  com- 
panie."  Very  near  akin  this  to  Cromwell's  famous  maxim — 
"  Put  your  trust  in  Providence,  and  keep  your  powder  dry." 
A  narrative  of  the  voyage  was  written  by  John  Sparke  the 
younger,  ancestor  of  the  Plymouth  Sparkes,  who  took  part 
therein — ^the  same  Sparke  who  was  mayor  in  1583-84  and 
1591-92. 

The  story  is  told  with  much  graphic  power,  and  is  the 
first  lengthened  narrative  of   a  Plymouth  expedition  we 
have.    It  is  not  pleasant  to  read  the  frank  avowal  of  the  way 
in  which  the  negro  traflBc  was  conducted ;  but  it  is  quite 
evident  from  the  language  of  the  writer  that  he,  a  confessed 
Puritan  of  decided  type,  saw  no  more  harm  in  slave-hunting 
than  the  most  irreligious  of  his  countrymen.     In  truth  the 
slave  trade  was  regarded  as  "  humane  and  beneficial " — to  the 
Indians.    The  negroes  had  already  learnt  to  beware  of  the 
white  man,  and  the  cargo  was  not  procured  without  some  loss. 
At  Cape  de  Verde  the  natives  had  been  warned — not  from 
philanthropy,  but  trade  jealousy — by  the  men  of  another 
English  ship,  the  Minion,  "wherefore  they  did  auoyde  the 
snares  we  had  layd  for  them."     At  the  island  of  Sambula 
the  party  were  more  fortunate,  and  went  *'  every  day  on  shore 
to   take  the  Inhabitants,  with  burning  and  spoiling  their 
townes."  These  "  towns,"  by  the  way,  are  described  by  Sparke 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  possession  by  the  unhappy 
negroes  of  a  fair  amount  of  civilization.    The  assault  of  a 
place  called  Bymba  brought  disaster.    The  Portuguese  told 
Hawkins  that  it  contained  much  gold,  and  a  hundred  women 
and  children,  with  not  above  forty  men,  so  that  it  might  yield 
him  a  hundred  slaves.    The  attack,  however,  was  resisted, 
and  the  English  were  driven  to  their  boats,  having  got  but 
ten  negroes,  and  paid  for  them  by  the  death  of  seven  of  the 
assailants — Field,  the  captain  of  the  Solomon,  being  one — 
besides  twenty-seven  wounded.    This  was  a  sore  blow  to 
Hawkins,  although  he  in  *'a  singular  wise  maner  carried 
himselfe,    with    countenance    very   cheerful   outwardly,   as 
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though  he  did  litle  weigh  the  death  of  his  men,  nor  yet  the 
great  hurt  of  the  rest,  although  his  heart  inwaixlly  was  broken 
in  pieces  for  it."  The  chief  blame  was  laid  to  the  Portugals, 
who  were  "  not  to  be  trusted." 

The  negroes  as  a  rule  were  picked  up  as  occasion  served  by 
coasting  and  traflBcking  in  the  rivers ;  and  Sparke  records  that 
it  was  intended  to  wait  upon  a  battle  that  was  arranged 
"between  them  of  Sierra  Leona  side  and  them  of  Taggarin 
...  to  the  intent  we  might  have  taken  some  of  them,  had 
it  not  bene  for  the  death  and  sickenesse  of  our  men,  which 
came  by  the  contagiousnes  of  the  place,  which  made  vs  to 
make  hast  away."  At  Sierra  Leone  an  attempt  was  made  to 
delude  the  English  on  shore.  The  king  had  prepared  an  am- 
bush, and  the  escape  was  a  narrow  one ;  for,  says  Sparke,  "  If 
these  men  had  come  down  in  the  euening,  they  had  done  vs 
great  displeasure,  for  that  wee  were  on  shore  filling  water : 
but  God,  who  worketh  all  things  for  the  best,  would  not  haue 
it  so,  and  by  him  we  escaped  without  danger,  his  name  be 
praysed  for  it."  Sparke  saw  the  same  divine  interposition  in 
the  conduct  of  the  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  Being  becalmed, 
with  occasional  contrary  winds  and  **Temados,"  they  ran 
short  of  water,  both  for  their  "great  companie"  of  negroes 
and  themselves,  "  which  pinched  vs  all,  and  that  which  was 
worst  put  vs  in  such  feare  that  many  neuer  thought  to  haue 
reached  to  the  Indies  without  great  death  of  Negros,  and  of 
themselves :  but  the  Alraightie  God,  who  neuer  suffereth  his 
elect  to  perish,  sent  vs  the  sixteenth  of  Februarie,  the  ordinary 
Brise,  which  is  the  Northwest  winde,  which  never  left  vs  till 
wee  came  to  an  Island  of  the  Canybals,  called  Dominica." 

The  course  of  trade  in  the  West  Indies  was  beset  by  diffi- 
culties. Hawkins  had  a  double  object ;  to  sell  his  negroes  at 
the  Spanish  settlements,  and  to  traffic  as  he  might  with  the 
natives  in  non-settled  localities.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other 
hand,  wanted  to  keep  all  the  trade  to  themselves,  and  issued 
orders  that  no  man  should  traffic  with  the  English,  but  on  the 
contrary  resist  them  with  all  the  force  they  could.  But 
Hawkins  was  equal  to  the  occasion :  and  what  by  pretence 
that  he  was  in  a  Queen's  ship,  and  had  been  driven  to  the 
west  by  stress  of  wind  and  weather,  which  had  put  him  in 
necessity ;  and  what  by  resort  to  threats  and  force ;  he  made 
his  trade  good,  and  returned  to  Padstow  on  the  20th  Sept, 
1565  :  "  God  be  thanked,  in  safetie,  with  the  losse  of  twentie 
persons  in  all  the  voyage,  and  with  great  profit  to  the  ven- 
turers of  the  said  voyage,  as  also  to  the  whole  realme,  in 
bringing  home  bothe  golde,  silver,  pearles,  and  other  iewels 
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in  great  store.    His  name  therefore  be  praised  for  euermore. 
Amen." 

Sparke  very  frankly  admits  Hawkins's  false  pretence,  in 
which  he  saw  no  harm,  and  describes  in  amusing  terms 
the  straightforward  style  of  proceeding  adopted  when  Haw- 
kins found  artifice  would  not  do.  Thus  Hawkins  told  the 
authorities  at  Rio  de  la  Hache  that,  '*  seeing  they  would  con- 
trary to  all  reason  go  about  to  withstand  his  trafique,  he  would 
not  it  should  be  said  of  him,  that  hauing  the  force  he  hath,  to 
be  driuen  from  his  trafique  perforce,  but  he  would  rather  put 
it  in  aduenture  to  try  whether  he  or  they  should  haue  the 
better,  and  therefore  willed  them  to  determine  either  to  giue 
him  license  to  trade,  or  else  to  stand  to  their  own  harmes." 
This  produced  the  license,  but  with  it  the  intimation  that  he 
should  only  have  for  his  negroes  half  what  he  had  sold  them 
for  before.  Hawkins,  however,  as  the  Spaniards  might  have 
known,  was  not  the  man  (to  quote  his  own  language)  to  allow 
them  "  to  cut  his  throte  in  the  price  of  his  comodities,"  which 
he  had  already  offered  cheaper  than  any  other  man.  So  by 
way  of  "  breakefast "  next  morning  he  landed  a  hundred  men 
in  armour,  and  made  a  demonstration  of  attack.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  satisfactory  treaty  of  traffic,  which  was  conducted 
quietly,  though  with  great  suspicion,  on  both  sides.  Finally 
Hawkins  demanded  "a  testimoniall  of  his  good  behauiour  there 
.  .  .  and  receiued  it  at  the  treasurer's  hand,  of  whom  very 
courteously  he  tooke  his  leaue  and  departed,  shooting  off  the 
bases  of  his  boat  for  his  farewell."  Previous  to  this  Hawkins 
had  effectively  employed  his  "  hundred  men  in  armour  "  at 
Burboroata  to  "  persuade "  the  Spaniards  to  reduce  the  cus- 
toms duty  of  thirty  ducats  a  negro  to  an  ad  valorem  7i  per 
cent,  the  ordinary  rate. 

On  his  return  Hawkins  coasted  Florida,  and  relieved  a 
French  colony  under  M.  Laudonniere.  He  offered  to  trans- 
port Laudonniere  and  his  company,  who  were  in  much  distress, 
to  France ;  but  the  Frenchman  was  afraid  that  "  he  would 
attempt  something  in  Florida  in  the  name  of  his  mistresse." 
However,  as  the  French  soldiers  would  go  home,  Hawkins 
left  them  a  barque  of  fifty  tons  at  their  own  price — 700 
crowns — and  furthermore  let  them  have  provisions  of  various 
kinds,  and  shoes  for  the  barefooted.  "  Besides,"  says  Laudon- 
niere, "  he  gave  diuers  presents  to  the  principall  officers  of  my 
company  according  to  their  qualities :  so  that  I  may  say  we 
receaued  as  many  courtesies  of  the  Generall,  as  it  was  possible 
to  receaue  of  any  man  liuing.  Wherein  doubtlesse  he  hath 
won  the  reputation  of  a  good  and  charitable  man,  deseruing 
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to  be  esteemed  as  much  of  vs  all  as  if  he  had  saued  all  onr 
liues." 

We  are  grateful  for  this  testimony  from  a  foreign  pen ;  for  it 
shows  very  plainly  the  natural  character  of  the  rough  sailor. 
He  shared  to  the  full  in  the  ideas  of  his  day  about  the  lawfulness 
of  slavery ;  he  stuck  at  no  means  within  his  power  to  compel 
what  he  regarded  as  fair  trade ;  but  he  could  not  see  bis  fellows 
in  distress  without  doing  his  uttermost  for  their  relief. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Padstow,  Hawkins  wrote  to 
Elizabeth  that  he  had  had  a  most  fortunate  voyage.  When 
he  reached  London  "  he  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  affecting 
the  most  unconscious  frankness,  and  unable  to  conceive  that 
he  had  done  anything  at  which  the  King  of  Spain  could  take 
offence"  {Fronde) ;  and  all  the  while  he  "troubled  Philip's 
dreams  and  perplexed  his  waking  thoughts  as  never  any 
other  Englishman  than  Drake  vexed  them." 

A  third  voyage  followed  in  1566,  of  which  we  have  little 
record  save  the  fact  that  in  October  of  that  year  Hawkins 
gave  a  bond  in  £500  not  to  send  the  Swallow  to  any  port  in 
the  Indies  privileged  by  the  King  of  Spain.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  the  voyage  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  paved  the  way  for  the  famous  expedition  of  1567. 
This  must  have  been  an  active  time  for  Hawkins,  for  in 
February,  1566,  the  King  of  Denmark  returned  him  a  ship 
and  goods  which  had  been  "confiscated  by  law  ;'*  and  he  was 
likewise  engaged  in  operations  for  the  relief  of  Sochella 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  call  Hawkins  the  founder  of  the 
slave  trade.  He  was  not.  Slavery  is  the  oldest  surviving 
"institution"  alike  of  barbaric  and  of  civilised  polity;  and 
negro  slavery  was  introduced  to  Europe  and  America  by  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  who  likewise  enslaved  and 
deported  the  Indians  at  pleasure.  Hawkins  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  engaged  in  the  horrible  traffic,  simply  be- 
cause he  was  the  pioneer  of  English  commerce  in  the  Indies, 
as  his  father  had  been  the  first  English  trader  to  Brazil  To 
himself,  as  to  all  but  a  very  few  individuals  among  his  contem- 
poraries, his  deeds  were  not  only  allowable,  but  praiseworthy. 
The  sea-dogs  of  those  days  were  neither  slavers  nor  buccaneers ; 
they  regarded  themselves  "as  the  elect,  to  whom  God  had 
given  the  heathen  for  an  inheritance."  We  are  the  elect 
still,  only  for  an  inheritance  we  are  content  with  the  heathen 
land.     I  cannot  see  much  difference. 

"  You  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live." 
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And  while  in  carrying  negroes  to  the  West  Indies  Hawkins 
infringed  the  prerogatives  of  the  Spaniards,  in  taking  them 
from  Guinea  he  equally  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Portuguese. 
The  King  of  Portugal  protested  in  the  strongest  terms  against 
the  right  of  Hawkins  to  visit  that  part  of  his  territories,  and 
in  May,  1568,  demanded  that  he  should  be  tried  and 
punished,  to  which  Elizabeth  replied  that  no  law,  divine  or 
human,  would  permit  this  to  be  done  in  Hawkins's  absence ; 
but  promised  to  "  warn  "  her  subjects  not  to  traffic  in  those 
parts  of  Ethiopia.  We  need  not  stay  to  consider  what  effect 
a  warning  of  this  kind  would  have  upon  Sir  John.  The 
allegations  against  him  in  respect  of  his  third  Guinea  voyage 
were  sufficiently  serious,  as  we  shall  see  anon.  The  Portu- 
guese alias  for  him  was  Johannes  de  Canes. 

It  was  while  Hawkins  was  preparing  for  his  departure  in 
1567  that  an  amusing  episode  occurred,  which  has  found 
record  in  the  pages  of  Froude.  As  the  tale  is  told  by  his 
son,  Sir  Bichard,  Hawkins  simply  meant  to  teach  a  lesson  of 
politeness.  A  Spanish  vessel  entered  the  waters  of  Plymouth 
without  lowering  her  flag  or  striking  her  topsails,  and  our  stout 
captain  gently  reminded  her  captain  of  his  want  of  courtesy 
by  sending  a  cannon  ball  crashing  through  his  galleon's 
sides.  The  other  side  of  the  story  may  seem  more  to  the 
purpose.  The  ship  had  entered  Cattewater  with  a  number  of 
Low  Country  prisoners  on  board.  Hawkins  "  imagined  "  she 
came  with  bad  intentions,  tired  upon  her,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent tumult  the  prisoners  got  free.  Another  ship  was 
boarded  and  prisoners  released,  and  a  third  driven  away  and 
lost.  Of  course  the  Spanish  ambassador  complained ;  equally 
of  course  Elizabeth  asked  Hawkins  what  he  meant  by  such 
proceedings ;  and  Hawkins  in  turn  was  mightily  astonished 
that  she  should  be  displeased  at  the  protection  of  the  honour 
of  her  realm. 

Sir  Eichard's  narrative  is  worth  quoting  in  full : 

''There  came  a  fleete  of  Spaniards  of  aboue  iiftie  sayle  of 
shippes,  bound  for  Flaunders,  to  fetch  the  queen  donna  Anna  de 
Austria,  last  wife  to  Philip  the  second  of  Spaine,  which  entred  be- 
twixt the  iland  and  the  maine,  without  vayling  there  top-sayles,  or 
taking  in  of  their  flags :  which  my  father  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
(admirall  of  a  fleete  of  her  majesties  shippes,  then  ryding  in  Catt- 
water),  perceiving,  commanded  his  gunner  to  shoote  at  the  flag  of 
the  admirall,  that  they  might  thereby  see  their  error :  which,  not- 
withstanding, they  persevered  arrogantly  to  keepe  displayed ; 
whereupon  the  gunner  at  the  next  shott,  lact  the  admirall  through 
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and  through,  whereby  the  Spaniards  finding  that  the  matter 
beganne  to  grow  to  earnest  took  in  their  flags  and  top-sayles,  and 
so  ranne  to  an  anchor. 

"  The  generall  presently  sent  his  boat,  with  a  principall  person- 
age to  expostulate  the  cause  and  reason  of  that  proceeding ;  but  my 
father  would  not  permit  him  to  come  into  his  ship,  nor  to  heare  hiis 
message ;  but  by  another  Gentleman  commanded  him  to  retume, 
and  to  tell  his  general,  that  in  as  much  as  in  the  queenes  port  and 
chamber,  he  had  neglected  to  do  the  acknowledgment  and  reverence 
which  all  owe  unto  her  majestie  (especially  her  ships  being  present), 
and  comming  with  so  great  a  navie,  he  could  not  but  give  suspetion 
by  such  proceeding  of  malicious  intention,  and  therfore  required 
him,  that  within  twelve  houres  he  should  depart  the  port>  upon 
paine  to  be  held  as  a  common  enemy,  and  to  proceed  against  him 
with  force." 

This  brought  the  general  himself  to  the  Jesus  of  Lubeck. 
At  first  he  was  refused  admission,  but  on  the  "second  in- 
treatie  was  admitted  to  enter  the  ship,  and  to  parley."  Pro- 
fessing ignorance  of  his  fault,  after  Hawkins  had  told  him  he 
meant  to  give  notice  of  his  "  arrogant  manner  of  proceeding  ** 
to  the  Queen  and  her  Council,  he  was  told  that  by  no  means 
could  he  be  "  ignorant  of  that  which  was  common  right  to  all 
princes  in  their  kingdomes."  The  Spaniards  would  not  allow 
an  English  fleet  to  "  carry  their  flags  in  the  toppes  "  in  any 
Spanish  port.  So  in  the  end  "  the  Spanish  generall  confessed 
his  fault,  pleaded  ignorance  not  malice,  and  submitted  himself 
to  the  penalty  my  father  would  impose :  but  intreated,  that 
their  princes  (through  them)  might  not  come  to  have  any 
Jarre.  My  father  a  while  (as  though  oflfended)  made  himselfe 
hard  to  be  intreated,  but  in  the  end,  all  was  shut  up  by  his 
acknowledgment,  and  the  auncient  amities  renewed,  by  feast- 
ins  each  other  aboord  and  ashore." 

If  we  are  to  believe  all  that  the  Spanish  ambassadors  had 
to  say  of  Plymouth  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  port  certainly  had  a  very  doubtful  character.  That 
Hawkins  fired  upon  the  Spaniard  was  a  small  matter.  For 
nearly  a  century  later  even  English  vessels  entering  Catte- 
water  were  fired  at  from  the  fort  if  they  did  not  salute ;  but 
in  1631  this  was  forbidden,  on  the  plea  that  the  ships  them- 
selves were  floating  forts  of  the  king.  William  Hawkins,  if 
not  John,  had  a  vessel  under  the  commission  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  one  of  a  fleet  of  Huguenot  craft  which  made 
Plymouth  their  head-quarters,  and  scoured  the  Channel  in 
search  of  Catholic  ships.     It  must  be  noted  too  that  the 
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Hawkinses  had  the  private  grievance  against  France,  that 
in  1556,  the  Peter^  of  Plymouth,  belonging  to  them,  had  been 
taken  by  the  French  before  war  was  proclaimed.  The  ships 
captured  by  the  Huguenot  cruisers  were  carried  into  Ply- 
mouth, and  the  spoil  divided.  Flemish  ships  frequently  met 
a  like  fate.  In  1569,  a  French  ship,  commanded  by  M.  de 
Bordela,  plundered  two  hulks  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  town. 
Flemish  ships  were  of  course  treated  as  Spanish;  but  neither 
the  French  nor  the  English  cruisers  were  particular.  So 
Francesco  Diaz,  captain  of  a  Spanish  treasure-ship,  found 
when  he  visited  Plymouth  in  1568.  William  Hawkins  was 
mayor,  and  chief  purchaser  of  the  spoil  as  it  was  brought  in. 
He  searched  the  Spanish  and  Flemish  vessels  in  the  port, 
seized  sixty-four  chests  of  silver  which  Diaz  had,  and  placed 
them  in  the  Guildhall — of  course  for  safety.  AH  that  the 
Spanish  ambassador  could  do  was  to  protest,  and  that  right, 
at  least,  was  never  denied  him. 

The  third  Guinea  voyage  of  Hawkins  was  "  the  most  im- 
portant expedition  that  had  ever  been  made  by  the  English 
nation  beyond  the  coasts  of  Europe.  ...  It  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  English  keels  furrowed  that  hitherto  un- 
known sea,  the  Bay  of  Mexico." 

Of  this  voyage,  the  turning-point  in  Hawkins's  career,  we 
have  a  brief  narrative  from  his  own  pen.  He  left  Plymouth, 
October  2nd,  1567,  with  a  fleet  of  six  ships — the  Jesvs  of 
Lubedc,  Mynion^  William  and  John,  Judith,  Angel,  and 
Swallow,  The  Jesus  and  the  Minion  were  "the  Queenes 
Maiesties,"  the  other  four  were  Hawkins's  private  venture; 
and  the  Judith  is  memorable  from  the  fact  that  she  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Francis  Drake.  From  the  18th  of 
November  until  the  12th  of  January  the  African  coast  was 
searched  for  negroes,  but  only  150  were  procured,  and  these 
with  some  loss,  several  men  dying  from  being  shot  with 
poisoned  arrows,  while  Hawkins  himself  was  wounded.  He 
was  therefore  about  to  seek  the  Gold  Coast,  when  a  negro 
king,  "oppressed  by  other  kings,  his  neighbours,"  asked  his 
alliance,  and  promised  that  he  might  have  as  many  of  the 
captives  taken  as  he  would.  Accordingly,  with  the  help  of 
the  English  (who  were  repulsed  in  their  first  attack,  but 
succeeded  in  a  second,  when  Hawkins  himself  led  them),  a 
town  of  8,000  inhabitants  was  captured.  Hawkins  had  250 
prisoners,  and  his  negro  ally  600,  of  whom  Hawkins  expected 
to  have  the  pick.  "  But  the  Negro  (in  which  nation  is  seldom 
or  never  found  truth)  meant  nothing  lesse ;  for  that  night  he 
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remooued  his  campe  and  prisoners,  so  that  we  were  faine  to 
content  vs  with  these  few  which  we  had  gotten  ourselues." 

At  first  Hawkins  drove  a  good  trade  with  his  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies.  True  at  Eio  de  la  Hache  traffic  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  authorities,  who  "thought  by  famine  to 
haue  in  forced  vs  to  haue  put  a  land  our  Negros."  But  this 
little  difficulty  was  got  over  by  taking  the  place  by  assault, 
whereupon,  "  partly  by  the  Spaniards  desire  of  Negros,  and 
partly  by  friendship  of  the  Treasurer,  we  obtained  a  secret 
trade." 

Disaster  was  then  nigh  at  hand.  Shattered  by  violent 
storms,  the  first  of  which  compelled  him  to  cut  down  the 
"  higher  buildings  "  of  the  Jes^vs,  Hawkins  sought  shelter  in 
the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  taking  with  him  three  passenger 
ships  which  he  had  met.  Here  he  hoped  to  refit,  and  sent  to 
the  city  of  Mexico  for  permission.  This  was  on  the  16th  of 
September.  On  the  17th  a  Spanish  fleet  of  seventeen  "great 
shippes"  hove  in  sight,  and,  fearing  controversy,  Hawkins 
"  sent  imraediatly  to  aduertise  the  Generall  of  the  fleiete  of  my 
being  there,  doing  them  to  vnderstand,  that  before  I  would 
suffer  them  to  enter  the  Port,  there  should  some  order  of  con- 
ditions passe  hetweene  vs  for  our  safe  being  there,  and 
maintenance  of  peace."  He  was  in  no  little  difficulty. 
Either  he  must  keep  the  Spanish  fleet  out  of  the  port,  "  the 
which  with  God's  helpe  I  was  very  well  able  to  doe,"  when 
if  the  north  wind  blew  there  must  have  followed  "present 
shipwracke  "  of  all  the  fleet ;  or  else  he  must  "  sufier  them  to 
enter  with  their  accustomed  treason."  "Fearing  the  Queene's 
Maiesties  indignation  in  so  waightie  a  matter,"  he  chose  the 
latter  alternative,  and  on  the  20th  of  September,  terms  having 
been  made,  the  Spanish  fleet  came  in,  and  were  saluted  "  as 
the  manor  of  the  sea  doth  require."  The  Spaniards,  having 
no  intention  of  keeping  faith,  got  reinforcements  from  the 
mainland,  and  prepared  at  all  points  for  an  attack.  This  was 
made  by  sound  of  trumpet  on  the  23rd.  A  party  of  English- 
men with  whom  Hawkins  had  manned  the  little  island  by 
which  the  port  is  formed,  "  stricken  with  sudden  feare,  gaue 
place,  fled,  and  sought  to  recouer  succour  of  the  ships,"  in 
which  attempt  the  majority  of  them  were  slain  without 
mercy.  The  Minion  was  then  assailed,  but  a  half-hour's 
suspicion  of  treachery,  which  was  all  the  warning  her  crew 
had,  enabled  them  to  warp  her  out.  Next  the  Jesus  was 
attacked  by  three  Spaniards  at  once,  but  was  also  warped  out 
by  her  "  sternefastes."  And  then  the  fight  raged  so  hot  "  that 
within  an  houre  the  Admirall  of  the  Spaniards  was  supposed 
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to  be  sunke,  their  Viceadmirall  burned,  and  one  other  of 
their  principall  ships  supposed  to  be  sunke,  so  that  the 
shippes  were  little  able  to  annoy  us."  Bat  the  guns  of  the 
island  were  still  active.  They  cut  up  the  rigging  of  the 
Je»u8^  so  that  **  there  was  no  hope  to  carie  her  away,"  and  sank 
most  of  the  small  ships.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  place 
the  Jesus  so  as  to  shelter  the  Minion  until  nightfall,  and  then 
abandon  her.  Meanwhile  the  Spaniards  sent  two  fireships 
directly  upon  them,  and  the  crew  of  the  Minion,  in 
"maruellous  feare,"  without  orders  set  sail,  **so  that  very 
hardly  I  was  receiued  into  the  Minion!'  Only  so  many  of 
the  men  of  the  Jesus  reached  the  Minion  as  were  able  to 
find  room  in  a  small  boat.  The  rest  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  of  all  the  fleet  there  escaped  from  San 
Juan  de  Ulloa  but  the  shattered  Minion  and  the  little  Judith, 
"which  barke  the  same  night  forsooke  vs  in  our  great 
miserie."  -  So  says  Hawkins ;  but  one  of  his  men,  who  has  left 
an  account  of  the  disaster,  notes,  *'  the  same  night  the  saide 
barke  lost  vs,"  and  it  was  not  like  Francis  Drake  to  desert  a 
comrade  in  distress.* 

"  When  the  Minion  stood  ofif,"  says  Hortop,  *  our  General 
courageously  cheered  up  his  soldiers  and  gunners,  and  called 
to  Samuel,  his  page,  for  a  cup  of  beer ;  who  brought  it  to  him 
in  a  silver  cup  :  and  he  drinking  to  all  the  men,  willed  *  the 
gunners  to  stand  to  their  ordnance  lustily  like  men.'  He  had 
no  sooner  set  the  cup  out  of  his  hand  but  a  demi-culverin 
shot  struck  away  the  cup  and  a  cooper's  plane  that  stood  by 
the  mainmast  and  ran  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  ship ; 
which  nothing  dismayed  our  General,  for  he  ceased  not  to 
encourage  us,  saying,  *Fear  nothing!  For  God,  who  hath 
preserved  me  from  this  shot,  will  also  deliver  us  from  these 
traitors  and  villains  !' " 

Traitors  indeed,  for  one  Augustine  de  Villa  Neuva,  sitting 
at  dinner  with  Hawkins,  had  been  detected  with  a  dagger, 
with  which  he  intended  to  have  killed  his  entertainer.  This 
was  the  first  intimation  of  the  treachery  Hawkins  had.  The 
design  was  discovered  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  who  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  boarded  the  Minion,  "  whereat  our 
General  with  a  loud  and  fierce  voice  called  unto  us,  saying, 
*  God  and  Saint  George !  upon  these  traitorous  villains,  and 
rescue  the  Minion  I  I  trust  in  God,  the  day  shall  be 
oursT"  Nearly  six  hundred  Spaniards  fell  in  that  day's 
unequal  fight. 

*  Ralegh  speaks  of  Captain  John  Hampton,  of  Plymouth,  the  master  of 
the  Minion,  as  a  seaman  of  the  '*  greatest  experience  in  England." 
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Though  the  Minion  and  her  crew  had  escaped,  they  were 
in  sore  peril.  Driven  by  hunger — "  for  there  were  many  men 
and  little  victuals,  and  rats,  cats,  mice,  and  dogs"  were 
thought  very  good  meat — they  sought  the  mainland,  hut 
found  no  succour.  Hawkins  then  parted  his  company  in  two, 
left  a  hundred  men  on  shore,  with  intent  to  fetch  them  the 
next  year,  and  sailed  homeward  with  the  remainder,  of 
whom  many  died,  first  from  cold  and  hunger,  then,  when 
fresh  meat  was  obtained,  from  surfeit;  while  the  rest  fell 
into  such  weakness  that  but  for  the  help  of  twelve  fresh  men 
taken  in  at  Vigo,  the  Minion  would  never  have  seen  England 
again.  So  wretched  was  their  plight  that  Hawkins,  stout- 
hearted as  he  was,  writes  :  "  If  all  the  miseries  and  trouble- 
some affaires  of  this  sorrowfull  voyage  should  be  perfectly 
and  thoroughly  written,  there  should  neede  a  painefuU  man 
with  his  pen,  and  as  great  a  time  as  he  had  that  wrote  the 
lines  and  deathes  of  the  martyrs." 

Of  six  ships  there  came  back  only  two;  of  their  crews, 
but  a  miserable  remnant.  Of  the  hundred  men  landed  in 
the  bay  of  Mexico,  many  with  **  pitifuU  mone,"  that  would 
"  have  caused  any  stony  heart  to  have  relented,"  some  were 
killed  by  the  natives ;  but  the  majority  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  more  savage  Spaniards,  were  thrown  into  slavery,  and 
suffered  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Inquisition.  Nearly  all 
were  whipped  and  racked,  and  not  a  few  hanged  or  burnt 
The  stake  was  the  fate  of  Robert  Barrett,  master  of  the  Jesui^ 
martyred  at  Seville.  There  are  extant  narratives  of  their 
sufferings,  written  by  Miles  Philips  and  Job  Hortop,  who 
escaped  to  England,  the  one  after  sixteen  years'  captivity,  the 
other  after  twenty-three.  The  most  fortunate  man  of  the 
party  was  David  Ingram,  who  found  his  way  among  the 
savage  tribes  to  Cape  Breton,  whence  he  came  home  in  a 
French  ship  in  the  following  year,  and  visited  Hawkins. 

Bumour  of  disaster  reached  William  Hawkins  at  Plymouth 
by  the  3rd  December,  received  by  Benedick  Spinola  in  a 
letter  from  Spain.  As  it  was  not  then  possible  that  intelli- 
gence should  actually  have  reached  Europe  from  San  Juan  at 
this  date,  we  have  here  a  declaration  merely  of  the  Spanish 
intentions,  and  the  purposed  treachery.  But  rumout  was 
enough  to  set  William  Hawkins  at  work.  He  at  once  wrote 
to  Cecil,  asking  that  enquiry  might  be  made,  and  recompense 
taken  of  "  King  Phillip's  treasure  here  in  these  parts."  How- 
ever, if  the  Queen  would  not  "  meddle  in  this  matter,"  he^ 
like  a  stout  Englishman,  asked  no  more  than  that  her  subjects 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so.     "  Then,  I  tnist,  we  should  not 
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only  have  recompense  to  the  uttermost,  but  also  do  as  good 
service  as  is  to  be  desired,  with  so  little  cost.  And  I  hope  to 
please  God  best  therein ;  for  that  they  are  God's  enemies !" 

It  was  not  until  the  22nd  of  January  there  was  full  as- 
surance of  the  evil  tidings.  That  night  the  Judith  reached 
Plymouth;  and  that  night,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
William  Hawkins  sent  a  letter  to  the  Privy  CouncU,  and  one 
to  Cecil,  with  such  hasty  details  as  he  could  bring  together, 
sending  also  his  "  kinsman  "  and  "  servant "  Francis  Drake. 
What  had  become  of  his  brother  John  he  knew  not.  "  My 
brother's  safe  return  is  very  dangerous  and  doubtful."  But 
he  knew  very  well  that  his  brother  and  himself  had  lost  at 
least  £2,000,  and,  as  the  acting  partner,  moved  for  recom- 
pense, either  out  "  of  those  Spaniards  goods  here  stayed,"  or, 
what  he  still  thought  much  more  satisfactory,  by  the  Queen 
giving  "  me  leave  to  work  my  own  force  against  them."  Four 
ships  he  was  ready  to  set  forth  at  once  of  his  own,  besides 
one  already  in  commission  from  the  Cardinal  Chatillon  to 
serve  the  Princes  of  Navarre  and  Conde. 

When  William  Hawkins  was  thus  moving  the  Court  to 
allow  him  to  declare  war  on  his  own  accouut,  his  brother 
(whose  absence  was  to  liim  "  more  grief  than  any  other  thing 
in  this  world  ")  was  near  the  English  shores,  reaching  Mount's 
Bay  with  the  Minion  on  the  25th  January,  whereupon  "  one 
of  the  Mount  for  good  will  came  away  immediately  in  post." 

The  disaster  was  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the 
English  Admiralty  Court,  with  a  view  to  assess  the  amount 
of  damage,  and  the  depositions  made  are  still  preserved. 
They  are  those  of  Hawkins  himself;  of  Thomas  Hampton, 
captain  of  the  Minion ;  William  Clarke,  supercargo ;  John 
Tonjmes,  Hawkins's  servant ;  Jean  Turren,  trumpeter  in  the 
Jesus;  Humphry  Fones,  steward  of  the  Angel;  and  of 
William  Fowler,  a  merchant  trading  with  Mexico,  to  give  in- 
dependent testimony  as  to  prices.  Drake  was  not  called. 
We  can  hardly  identify  either  of  the  witnesses  as  a  Plymouth 
man,  besides  Hawkins  and  Hampton,  except  Humphry  Fones, 
or  Fownes,  subsequently  mayor,  and  ancestor  of  the  present 
family  of  Fownes-Luttrell. 

The  loss  was  very  heavy.  Fitting  out  the  expedition  cost 
£16,500 ;  and  making  allowance  for  the  profits  in  the  traffic 
antecedent  to  the  fight,  the  claims  put  in  amounted  in  round 
number  to  about  £29,000. 

Incidentally  we  get  here  an  indication  of  the  wealth  and 
style  of  Hawkins,  who  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  the 
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rough  old  "  tany-breeked "  sea  dog  described  by  Kingsley. 
His  personal  apparel  and  furniture  was  set  down  as  worth  at 
least  £440,  which  would  be  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  £3,000 
now.  And  Supercargo  Clarke  deposed  that  he  saw  Master 
Hawkins  wear  during  the  voyage  **  divers  suits  of  apparel  of 
velvets  and  silks,  with  buttons  of  gold  and  pearL"  His  cabin 
was  hung  with  tapestry  said  to  be  worth  £100;  and  his 
**  instruments  of  the  sea,  books,  and  other  things  "  were  put 
at  £60. 

The  Portuguese  laid  a  heavy  indictment  against  Hawkins 
for  his  doings  on  this  voyage.  He  had,  they  said,  destroyed 
several  Portuguese  vessels,  and  taken  out  of  them  stores  of 
ivory,  wax,  and  negroes;  and  had  compelled  by  torture — 
which  was  not  at  all  his  way — the  owners  and  masters  to 
declare  that  they  had  sold  him  these  goods  of  their  own  free 
wilL  Thus  he  had  plundered  ten  vessels  to  the  extent  of 
70,000  ducats,  and  altogether  in  1567-68  had  taken  more  than 
200,000.     But  the  story  does  not  bear  examination. 

This  voyage  and  its  disastrous  close  had  the  mightiest 
issues.  Plymouth  declared  war  against  Spain.  Hawkins 
and  Drake  thereafter  never  missed  a  chance  of  making  good 
their  losses.  The  treachery  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  was  the 
moving  cause  of  the  series  of  harassments  which  culminated 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Armada.  For  every  English  life 
then  lost,  for  every  pound  of  English  treasure  then  taken, 
Spain  paid  a  hundred  and  a  thousandfold.  John  Hawkins 
led  the  way  with  one  of  the  boldest  acts  of  Machiavellian 
statesmanship  on  record.  The  plaint,  blunt  sailor  set  his  wits 
against  those  of  King  Philip  and  all  his  Court,  and  bent  them 
to  his  will  like  puppets. 

Sir  John,  according  to  Fronde's  estimate,  was  not  "a  vir- 
tuous man  in  the  clerical  sense  of  the  word,  but  he  had  the 
affection  of  a  brave  man  for  the  comrades  who  had  fought  by 
his  side."  He  had  engaged  to  go  out  in  search  of  those  who 
were  put  on  shore,  promising,  to  quote  the  words  of  Job 
Hortop,  that "  if  God  sent  him  safe  home,  he  would  do  what  he 
could,  that  so  many  of  us  as  lived  should  by  some  means  be 
brought  into  England."  But  how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  He 
could  not  then  revisit  the  American  coast,  and  indeed  it  soon 
became  only  too  well  known  that  the  bulk  of  his  men  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  where  entreaty  was 
hopeless,  and  force  of  no  avail.  Nevertheless  Hawkins  could 
not  rest  until  they  were  rescued.  They  owed  their  captivity 
to  Spanish  treachery ;  they  should  owe  their  deliverance  to 
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English  pretence.  With  Burghley's  permission  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Queen*  he  complained  bitterly  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  treated  by 
Elizabeth,  and  offered  to  go  over  with  his  ships  and  men. 
The  bait  took.  Having  thus  paved  the  way,  his  next  appli- 
cation was  to  Philip  himself.  George  Fitzwilliams,  one  of  his 
officers,  was  sent  into  Spain  with  full  powers  to  arrange  the 
needful  details.  Philip  heard  from  him  that  Hawkins  was 
deeply  penitent  for  his  evil  deeds,  that  he  was  broken-hearted 
at  the  progress  of  heresy,  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to 
place  the  Queen  of  Scots  upon  the  English  throne.  Philip 
at  first  hardly  seems  to  have  believed  his  good  fortuna 
Could  it  be  possible  that  the  redoubted  "  Achines,"  the  simple 
occurrence  of  whose  name  in  a  despatch  made  the  Spanish 
King  splatter  the  margin  with  exclamation  marks  of  horror 
and  dismay,  would  turn  traitor  ?  What  had  the  Queen  of 
Scots  to  say  to  this  new  ally  ? 

Fitzwilliams  returned  to  England.  Aided  by  Burghley,  at 
Hawkins's  desire,  he  had  access  to  Mary ;  and  he  returned  to 
Spain  with  credentials  from  her  to  PhUip  on  Hawkins's 
behalf.  This  was  all  Hawkins  wanted.  He  wrote  to  Burghley 
that  he  had  no  doubt  three  "  commodities "  would  follow : 
"  First.  The  practices  of  the  enemies  will  be  daily  more  and 
more  discovered.  Second.  There  will  be  credit  gotten  hither 
for  a  good  sum  of  money.  Third.  The  same  money,  as  the 
time  shall  bring  forth  cause,  shall  be  employed  to  their  own 
detriment ;  and  what  ships  there  shall  be  appointed  (as  they 
shall  suppose  to  serve  their  turn),  may  do  some  notable 
exploit  to  their  great  damage." 

All  that  the  astute  adventurer  forecast  came  to  pass.  Philip 
was  wholly  deluded.  To  show  how  thoroughly  he  was  in 
earnest  he  set  the  imprisoned  sailors  free,  with  ten  dollars 
bounty  each  man ;  granted  Hawkins  a  full  pardon ;  made 
him  a  grandee  of  Spain.  The  plot,  to  use  Hawkins's  own 
words  in  his  final  report  to  Burghley,  was  "  that  my  power 
should  join  with  the  Duke  of  Alva's  power,  which  he  doth 
secretly  provide  in  Flanders,  as  well  as  with  the  power  which 
Cometh  with  the  Duke  of  Medina  out  of  Spain ;  and  so,  all 
together  to  invade  this  realm  and  set  up  the  Queen  of 
Scots."  We  have  thus  in  1571  precisely  the  same  scheme  on 
foot  that  was  afterwards  attempted  in  the  Armada. 

Philip  had  now  given  ample  proof  of  his  sincerity.  Hawkins 

•  It  is  very  amusing  to  find  that  he  even  succeeded  in  taking  in  Dr.  Lin- 
card,  who  regards  the  pretended  treachery  of  Hawkins— than  whom  "  a  more 
devoted  and  loyal  subject  never  lived  ** — as  earnest. 
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was  quite  ready  to  do  the  like,  but  in  his  own  way ;  that  way 
was  to  ask  for  two  months*  pay  for  1600  men,  to  man  the 
fleet  of  sixteen  ships  which  he  undertook  to  raise.  Philip 
complied.  The  Spanish  ambassador  paid  Hawkins ;  and  the 
money  was  at  once  laid  out  in  works  of  defence !  There  was, 
however,  no  very  immediate  danger.  The  Spanish  plans  had 
been  unravelled,  and  England  saved,  by  the  statecraft  of  a 
plain  Plymouth  sailor. 

It  is  very  amusiog  to  note  the  blunt  fashion  in  which  Sir 
John  expresses  his  contempt  for  the  Spaniards  and  all  their 
ways.  He  sent  to  Burghley  a  copy  of  the  pardon  which  he 
had  received — **  large  enough !  with  very  great  titles  and 
honours  from  the  King :  from  which,  may  God  deliver  me  !*' 
And  then,  apparently  without  the  smallest  suspicion  that  his 
own  way  had  been  at  all  crooked,  he  adds,  "  Their  practices 
be  very  mischievous ;  and  they  be  never  idle ;  but  God,  I 
hope,  will  confound  them !  and  turn  these  devices  upon  their 
own  necks." 

No  doubt  this  pretended  treachery  on  the  part  of  Hawkins 
will  not  commend  itself  to  modern  ideas :  but  the  policy  of 
the  age  was  Machiavellian ;  and  among  other  notable  English 
who  took  a  somewhat  similar  course,  Frobisher  may  be 
mentioned;  while  there  were  many  Anglo-Catholics  who 
were  actually  helping  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  elsewhere;  and  Thomas  Stukeley,  who  had  been 
heartily  received  by  Philip,  had  devised  an  invasion  of 
Ireland. 

For  some  few  years  after  this  Sir  John  confined  his 
operations  within  European  waters ;  and  we  may  infer  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  twice  elected  the  representative  of 
Plymouth  in  Parliament,  in  1571  and  1572,  that  he  continued 
to  reside  in  his  native  town.  No  English  sailor  at  this  time 
bore  so  famous  a  name.  While  Philip  was  eagerly  gorging 
the  bait  held  out  by  Hawkins,  while  the  Duke  of  Feria  and 
other  Spanish  grandees  were  assuring  Hawkins  of  their 
friendship,  Elizabeth  was  being  besought  through  Walsing- 
ham  by  Count  Ludovici  to  license  Hawkins  to  serve  him, 
"underhand,"  against  the  Spanish  power  in  Flanders.  No 
Spaniards  would  be  able  to  land  there,  it  was  said,  while 
Hawkins  kept  the  seas.  Yet  in  the  following  year,  1572,  we 
find  the  Dutch  Admiral  de  la  Marck  complaining  that  Capt 
Hawkins,  either  Sir  John  or  his  brother  William,  had  done 
some  damage  to  one  of  his  captains. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  gather,  however,  the  chief  business 
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>f  Plymouth  seamen  at  this  date  was  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
Protestantism,  and  their  own  private  interests,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  nation,  by  attacking,  with  no  great  nicety  of 
discrimination,  available  ships  of  any  of  the  Catholic  powers. 
A  Spaniard  was  of  course  a  constant  enemy,  a  Portugal 
little  better;  and  though  Plymouth  men  were  not  always 
ready  to  strike  a  blow  on  behalf  of  the  struggling  Hollanders, 
the  Huguenots  were  ever  sure  of  their  sympathies.  And  so 
it  comes  that  in  February,  1573,  we  find  Charles  IX.  objecting 
that  M.  Haquin  (his  French  alias)  had  joined  with  certain  of 
his  rebels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  thirteen  ships,  with  which  they  carried 
munitions  and  stores  from  England  to  Bochelle,  and  had 
taken  several  French  vessels.  Two  years  later  (1575)  a  St 
Malo  ship,  called  Le  Sauveur,  was  captured  by  a  vessel  be- 
longing to  either  William  or  John  Hawkins — probably  joint 
property — bearing  the  very  odd  and  singularly  inappropriate 
name  of  Castle  of  Comfort 

As  years  passed  on,  the  need  of  striking  some  decisive 
blow  at  the  Spanish  naval  strength  became  apparent.  The 
English  Navy  Eoyal  was  all  too  weak  and  too  unready  for 
the  purpose.  The  semi-private  expeditions  of  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Frobisher,  and  their  fellows,  curbed  the  Spaniard,  but 
could  not  crush  him,  and  a  day  of  reckoning  was  surely 
approaching.  The  time  was  not  distant  when  policy  could 
avail  no  longer,  and  Elizabeth  would  have  to  stake  the 
existence  of  her  throne  upon  direct  warfare.  In  November, 
1577,  she  received  a  remarkable  letter,  the  writer  of  which 
professed  his  readiness  to  deal  a  blow  which  would  put  an 
end  for  many  a  long  year  to  the  naval  power  alike  of  Spain, 
France,  and  Portugal.  The  Newfoundland  fisheries  were  the 
great  nursery  of  European  sailors.  Let  the  Queen  allow  the 
writer  to  fit  out  an  armed  fleet  for  Newfoundland,  and  attack 
there  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  Catholic  powers.  "  The 
best  I  will  bring  away,  and  I  will  burn  the  rest.  Count  us 
afterwards  as  pirates  if  you  will ;  but  I  shall  ruin  their  sea- 
forces  ;  for  they  depend  on  their  fishermen  for  their  navies. 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  will  be  against  our  league  ;  but 
I  hold  it  as  lawful  in  Christian  policy  to  prevent  a  mischief 
betimes,  as  to  revenge  it  too  late."  "God  Himself,*'  the 
writer  went  on  to  say,  was  a  party  to  the  quarrel,  and  the 
Queen's  malicious  enemies  were  His  also ;  and  he  concludes 
in  the  earnest  and  significant  words,  "  I  will  do  it  if  you  will 
allow  me ;  only  you  must  resolve,  and  not  delay  or  dally, 

s  2 
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The  wings  of  man*s  life  are  plumed  with  the  feathers  of 
death."  This  was  a  straightforward  proposal  to  clear  out  of 
Eugland's  way  some  25,000  sailors  belonging  to  the  Catholic 
powers.  Mr.  Froude  holds  that  if  it  "  had  been  accepted,  the 
naval  annals  of  England,  and  the  fame  of  her  greatest 
seaman,  would  have  been  stained  with  a  horrible  crime." 

A  **  horrible  crime "  indeed ;  yet  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  we  can  fairly  so  regard  it  as  to  deeply  censure  its 
intended  author.  The  battle  of  Copenhagen  was  none  the 
less  a  breach  of  good  faith  and  international  morality,  and 
those  who  condone  the  one  can  hardly  condemn  the  other. 
Besides,  we  must  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  our  Eliza- 
bethan forefathers.  Hawkins  and  Drake  and  their  fellows, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  pirates,  were  to  the  English  of  their 
day  bat  ''the  champions  of  Israel,  sent  forth  to  spoil  the 
Egyptians ;"  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  letter  in  which 
this  daring  proposal  was  made  without  seeing  that  the  writer, 
however  we  may  deplore  his  errors,  was  a  deeply  religious 
man,  and  had  no  qualms  of  conscience  as  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  scheme.  Nay,  he  gave  the  utmost  proof  of  his 
sincerity  that  man  could  give,  when  he  declared  himself 
willing  to  be  treated  as  a  pirate,  if  only  England  could  be 
advantaged  by  his  means.  A  more  earnest  and  patriotic, 
and  withal  a  more  mistaken,  letter  was  never  penned. 

Who  was  the  author  of  this  bold  plan  ?  The  signature  of 
the  letter  has  been  erased,  and  we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 
Assuredly,  however,  we  must  look  for  him  within  a  very 
narrow  compass,  and  he  must  have  been  a  Devonshire  man. 
Mr.  Froude  hesitates  to  assign  what  he  considers  its  guilt  to 
any  one ;  but  doubtfully  hints  at  the  possibility  that  it  may 
have  been  Drake.  Less  cautious  authorities  have  been  posi- 
tive it  was  Hawkins.  But  the  letter  is  unlike  anything 
that  either  Drake  or  Hawkins  ever  wrote,  and  I  feel  little 
doubt  that  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Ealegh's  half-brother, 
Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  famous  through  all  time  as  he  who 
went  down  to  his  death  with  the  brave  words,  "  Heaven  is  as 
near  by  water  as  by  land."  I  see  in  it,  as  in  his  life,  the 
same  firm  faith  in  an  overruling  Providence,  that  sanctified 
any  means  when  the  end  was  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  liberty  and  the  honour  of  England.  We  cannot 
treat  such  a  proposal  from  such  a  man  as  a  mere  deed  of 
blood  or  rapine ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  either  Hawkins  or 
Drake  would  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  execute  such 
orders,  or  deemed  such  conduct  unworthy  of  the  smile  of 
heaven. 
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We  come  now  to  Hawkins's  official  life.  It  was  not  enough 
that  England  should  have  daring  seamen,  and  a  host  of  mer- 
chants as  ready  for  fighting  as  for  trade — perchance  even 
readier.  The  English  navy  was  small,  but  still  it  existed, 
and  needed  to  be  kept  in  full  efficiency.  Ee-elected  re- 
presentative of  Plymouth  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1572, 
in  the  following  year  he  succeeded  his  father-in-law,  Gonson, 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Marine  Causes,  and 
Comptroller  of  the  Navy.  He  was  chosen  by  Elizabeth  to  this 
post  as  the  "  fittest  person  in  all  her  dominions  to  manage  her 
naval  aflfairs,"  and  never  had  she  a  more  faithful,  devoted  ser- 
vant. Endowed  with  huge  capacity  for  work,  Hawkins  toiled 
terribly  in  the  discharge  of  his  manifold  official  duties.  All 
that  is  now  carried  out  by  the  executive  department  of  the 
Admiralty  fell  upon  his  shoulders.  His  office  was  no  mere 
matter  of  accountancy.  It  involved  the  whole  management 
and  maintenance  of  the  fleet.  He  had  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  all  expeditions,  to  keep  the  stores,  to  build  the  ships,  to 
provide  and  pay  the  crews,  to  report  on  harbour  works. 
Every  disbursement  was  made  through  him,  and  he  had  to 
render  the  strictest  account  of  each  item  of  expenditure.  The 
office  demanded  the  exercise  of  all  his  sea-craft,  required  the 
possession  of  distiuguished  abilities  as  a  financier,  and  proved 
an  incessant  drain  on  all  his  energies.  Driven  nearly  to  his 
wit's  end  by  the  parsimony  of  Elizabeth ;  perpetually  harassed 
by  rivals  whose  pilferings  he  stopped,  or  whose  useless  offices 
he  abolished,  and  who  in  return  insinuated  that  he  was  turn- 
ing the  public  money  to  private  account ;  he  did  for  England 
then  what  no  other  man  had  equal  technical  skill,  energy,  and 
dogged  perseverance  to  perform.  Faithful  in  the  least,  as 
well  as  in  the  greatest,  "  when  the  moment  of  trial  came " 
(says  Mr.  Froude)  "  he  sent  her  ships  to  sea  in  such  a  con- 
dition— hull,  rigging,  spars,  and  running  rope — that  they  had 
no  match  in  the  world."  The  royal  vessels  that  sailed  out  of 
Plymouth  Sound  to  beat  the  Armada  were  perfectly  equipped 
to  the  minutest  detail,  though  Hawkins  bitterly  felt  the  straits 
to  which  he  had  been  put. 

Hawkins  was  the  first  man  who  befriended  the  British 
sailor.  By  his  advice  (1585)  the  pay  was  raised  from  6s.  8d. 
a  month  to  10s.  This,  he  said,  would  bring  the  navy  better 
men — men  who  knew  their  value  and  retained  their  self- 
respect — more  capable  men,  so  that  fewer  would  do  more 
work.  And  in  1588  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  by  instituting  the  chest  at  Chatham.  His  idea  of  a 
sailor  was  that  of  a  man  of  brains  and  decency — "  such  as 
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could  make  shift  for  themselves,  and  keep  themselves  clean, 
without  vermin."  And  as  he  raised  the  quality  of  the  'pef- 
sonnel  of  the  navy,  so  also  he  improved  its  material.  The  four 
finest  vessels  of  the  English  Armada  fleet  were  built  in  the 
Thames  under  his  superintendence,  and  after  his  plans.  He 
lowered  the  sterns  and  forecastles,  made  the  keels  longer,  and 
the  lines  finer  and  sharper,  anticipating  the  main  principles 
of  improvement  which  have  been  progressively  continued  to 
the  present  day.* 

In  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  Armada  Hawkins 
laboured  incessantly,  ill  or  well,  and  his  health  was  very  bad 
in  January,  1586,  when  he  had  a  fit  every  second  day.  He 
never  abandoned  the  post  of  duty.  What  for  these  times  were 
enormous  sums  of  money  passed  through  his  hands;  and 
when  his  enemies  asserted  that  he  was  enriching  himself,  he 
declared  that  he  would  take  no  notice  of  such  malicious 
reports;  while  in  December,  1587,  Sir  William  Wynter  and 
William  Holstock  reported  that  he  had  properly  performed 
all  the  duties  of  his  ofiBce.  Masses  of  State  papers  remain  to 
bear  testimony  to  his  industry  and  zeal.  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  settled  so  well  to  dry  detail  business ;  for  he  never 
lost  the  love  of  adventure,  and  again  and  again  looked  long- 
ingly to  the  sea  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  vexations  of 
his  land  service.  Hence  his  offer,  in  November,  1587,  to 
undertake,  with  seventeen  ships  and  pinnaces  (the  real  germ 
of  the  Armada  fleet),  to  oppose  the  landing  of  any  foreign 
power  on  any  part  of  the  West  Coast.  But  he  had  other  work 
to  do  on  land.  With  keen  foresight  he  scented  the  struggle 
from  afar.  In  the  February  (1588)  before  the  defeat  of  3ie 
Armada  we  find  him  writing  that  it  was  impossible  things 
could  remain  as  they  were.  "The  only  way  to  gain 
a  solid  peace  is  by  a  determined  and  resolute  war."  His 
brother  William  directed  the  preparations  at  Plymouth,  where 
several  great  ships  were  being  made  ready  for  sea.  The  work 
was  "very  chargeable,  being  carried  on  by  torchlights  and 
cressets  in  the  midst  of  a  gale  of  wind." 

The  part  which  Hawkins  played  in  the  fight  with  the 
Armada  belongs  to  national  history,  and  is  too  familiar  to 
need  recapitulation.  First  in  command  of  the  royal  ships  as 
distinct  from  the  more  volunteer  command  held  by  Drake, 

•  The  DaiTUy,  Sir  John's  favourite  vessel,  was  an  excellent  sailer,  and  under 
Capt.  Tomson  began  the  combat  with  the  Madre  de  Dios  "  somewhat  to  h«p 
cost.'*  Called  the  Repentance  by  Sir  John's  second  wife,  Margaret  Yaughan, 
the  Queen  herself  commanded  the  change  in  name. 
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and  the  general  command  of  Howard  of  Effingham,  though 
nominally  third,  he  won  the  highest  reward  Elizabeth  had  to 
give,  and  was  knighted  by  Howard  on  the  second  day  of  the 
great  battle. 

But  the  Armada  business  was  child's  play  for  Hawkins 
compared  with  what  followed.  He  was  called  upon  to 
render  his  accounts.  For  years,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole 
burden  of  the  navy  had  lain  upon  his  shoulders ;  aod  when 
the  money  of  the  State  had  failed  he  had  freely  spent  his 
own.  Elizabeth  now  insisted  that  every  item  should  be 
vouched.  More  careful  always  about  results  than  book- 
keeping, Hawkins  held  himself  a  ruined  man.  Howard 
defended  him  from  the  unjust  aspersions  of  his  enemies; 
but  Burghley  wrote  him  a  letter  so  severe  that  Hawkins 
declared  he  was  sorry  to  have  lived  so  long  to  have  received 
so  sharp  a  reproof.  If  it  pleased  God  he  ended  this  account 
to  her  Majesty's  liking  he  would  leave  all.  He  had  no  enemy 
on  whom  he  could  wish  a  worse  curse  than  his  own  painful 
life.  In  December,  at  Hawkins's  request,  Edward  Fenton  was 
appointed  his  deputy  for  a  year  to  enable  him  to  finish  his 
accounts,  grown  great  and  intricate  by  reason  of  the  late 
extraordinary  sea  service.  Hawkins  set  to  his  task  with 
accustomed  energy.  By  the  following  September  the  accounts 
for  eleven  years,  some  of  which  had  been  already  given  in, 
were  made  up  complete  to  the  end  of  1588  (December),  and 
he  saw  that  he  would  be  enabled  to  *' clear  himself  with 
credit"  Not  that  the  office  had  been  one  of  profit  An  un- 
scrupulous man  might  have  made  an  enormous  fortune. 
Hawkins  did  not  find  "  in  his  time  any  fees  or  vails  worth 
208.  besides  his  ordinary  fee  and  diet,  which  he  consumed  in 
attending  his  office."  So  he  prayed  to  be  delivered  from 
this  "continual  thraldom."  He  prayed  in  vain.  Elizabeth 
well  knew  when  she  had  a  good  servant,  though  she  did  not 
know  how  to  treat  him.  His  work  still  grew.  In  1590  his 
yearly  payment  for  keeping  and  repairing  vessels  in  harbour 
was  advanced  to  £8,973  12s.  lOd.,  a  sum  not  very  far  short 
of  £50,000  now. 

Some  relief  indeed  was  afforded.  The  sea  still  called  him, 
and  feeling  there  was  good  work  to  be  done,  he  suggested 
an  expedition  to  Cadiz  and  the  South  Seas.  "  He  could  end 
his  life  in  no  better  cause,  being  out  of  debt,  and  having  no 
children  to  care  for."  As  usual  he  was  vexed  by  delays ;  but 
at  length  in  1590  the  fleet  set  sail  —  six  vessels  under 
Hawkins,  and  eight  under  Frobisher.  In  September  Hawkins 
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was  admiral  at  Flores  waiting  for  the  Spanish  Plate  fleet. 
Much  spoil  was  brought  back  to  Plymouth;  and  Hawkins 
felt  moved  to  remind  Elizabeth  "  Paul  planteth  and  Apollos 
watereth,  but  God  giveth  the  increase."  "God's  death," 
swore  his  royal  mistress,  "  this  fool  went  out  a  soldier  and  is 
come  home  a  divine."  There  is  a  curious  record  in  November, 
1590,  that  Richard  Hawkins  obtained  possession  of  some  of 
these  goods,  and  that  they  were  forcibly  rescued  by  Sir  John 
and  his  men.  Whether  this  was  Sir  John's  son  or  a  Bichard 
of  the  other  Hawkins  family,  is  not  quite  clear.* 

Sir  John's  career  was  now  drawing  towards  its  close.  We 
have  his  picture  sketched  by  Spenser  in  Colin  Clout — 

"  And  Proteus  eke  with  him  does  drive  his  heard 
Of  stinking  seals  and  porcpises  together ; 
With  hoary  head  and  dewy  dropping  beard, 

Compelling  them  which  way  he  list  and  whether." 

He  was  wearied  by  the  toils  of  incessant  duty.  For  many 
years  he  had  left  Plymouth  to  reside  at  St.  Dunstans-in-the- 
East;  but  his  oflSce  was  at  Deptford,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Eoyal  Dockyards.  Thence  he  wrote,  in  January, 
1594,  begging  again  to  be  released  from  his  labours.  Domestic 
trouble  was  added  to  public  care.  His  second  wife,  Margaret 
Vaughan  (his  first  had  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two),  was 
weak,  and  could  not  be  removed.  His  brother  William  had 
died,  and  been  honoured  by  a  monument  in  Deptford  Church. 
There  was  to  be  no  other  rest  for  him.  In  the  July  following 
he  obtained  authority  to  erect  and  endow  a  hospital  at  Dept- 
ford, to  be  called  after  his  own  name,  for  the  relief  of  ten  or 
more  poor  mariners.  Then  came  the  sad  news  that  his  only 
son  Eichard  was  a  prisoner  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the  brave 
old  man  resolved  to  tempt  the  seas  once  more,  for  succour  or 
revengcf 

The  closing  act  in  this  long  and  energetic  life  was  the 
disastrous  voyage  which  proved  fatal  both  to  Hawkins  and 
to  Drake.    The  expedition  was  planned  by  Hawkins,  and  all 

♦  Sir  John  and  Richard  Hawkyns  sold  to  Peter  Haughton,  December,  1692, 
two-thirds  of  the  Oood  Fortune  of  London,  on  a  voyage  towards  Bordeaax  or 
RocheU,  or  the  parts  thereabout,  and  of  her  profits  and  prizes.  She  took  a 
prize  laden  with  Newfoundland  fish,  and  Haughton  appointed  Nicholas  Hals 
and  Richard  Jones  his  attorneys  and  procurators.  Hals  purchased  a  share  of 
some  prizes  taken  by  the  Content  of  Plymouth. — From  the  so-called  Preeedemt 
Book  of  the  Plymouth  Corporation. 

t  Probably  his  last  important  business  transaction  was  the  purchase,  in 
October,  1694,  with  others,  of  the  monopoly  of  a  quantity  of  pepper,  which, 
however,  they  were  not  to  sell  at  more  than  3s.  per  lb. 
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the  pTeparatioDS  made  under  his  own  eye.  "  Sir  John  Hawkins 
is  an  excellent  man  in  these  things — he  sees  all  things  done 
orderly."  So  says  of  his  last  service  Sir  Thomas  Gorges.  The 
scheme  was  one  of  those  half-state  half-private  ventures 
common  in  those  days.  The  Queen  was  to  bear  a  share  of 
the  expenses,  and  Hawkins  and  Drake  their  share  also,  and 
the  profits  were  to  be  divided.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  chief 
outlay  fell  upon  Sir  John ;  for  the  accounts  set  forth  by  his 
widow  Margaret  show  a  total  expenditure  on  his  part  of 
£18,661  18s.  7d.,  and  on  that  of  Drake  of  £12,842  9s.  lOd. 
The  Queen  was  to  have  found  £20,000  if  needed,  but 
Hawkins  and  Drake  paid  £1,504  8s.  5d.  above  their  pro- 
portion. 

The  fleet  left  the  familiar  waters  of  Plymouth  Sound,  which 
neither  of  its  leaders  was  to  see  again,  on  Friday,  the  29th  of 
August,  1595.  It  consisted  of  six  vessels  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Navy — the  Oarland,  Defiance,  Bonaventure,  Hope,  Foresight, 
and  Adventure — and  twenty-one  other  ships,  manned  by  2,500 
men  and  hojs.  The  final  departure  was  from  Cawsand  Bay, 
and  as  they  stretched  into  the  offing  the  Hope  struck  the 
Eddystone,  but  soon  cleared.  The  venture  was  foredoomed 
from  the  start.  The  Spaniards  had  learnt  what  was  in- 
tended, and  prepared  accordingly :  the  English  counsels  were 
divided.  Hawkins  and  Drake  were  in  joint  commission,  and 
each  was  entitled  to  his  opinion.  Their  disagreement  rendered 
success  impossible,  though  in  the  result  Hawkins  gave  way. 
Knowing  himself  no  whit  inferior  to  Drake  in  experience  and 
judgment,  he  advised  that  all  speed  should  be  made  for  the 
Indies.  By  the  counsel  of  Drake  time  was  wasted  in  a  vain 
attempt  on  the  Canaries,  and  Hawkins  lost  all  heart.  There 
was  no  longer  any  hope  of  taking  the  Spaniards  by  surprise. 
Informed  beforehand  of  the  English  plans,  the  fatal  policy  of 
delay  gave  them  the  fullest  opportunity  of  completing  their 
arrangements.  The  first  disaster  to  the  English  fleet  was, 
however,  due  to  accident.  Captain  Wignol,  in  the  Francis, 
of  35  tons,  when  near  the  Virgin  Isles,  mistook  five  Spanish 
ships  for  comrades,  and  was  captured  by  them.  The  death  of 
Hawkins  followed  close  upon.  Whether  it  was  more  the  result 
of  chagrin  at  his  neglected  counsels,  or  whether  it  was  more 
the  loss  of  the^rancis,  that  brought  on  his  last  illness,  we  cannot 
tell;  but  his  heart  had  been  well-nigh  broken  ere  he  left  Eng- 
land, by  his  son's  captivity,  and  the  burden  had  grown  too  great. 
And  as  Prince  wisely  remarks,  "  When  the  same  heart  hath 
two  mortal  wounds  given  it  together  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
of  them  killeth."    The  chronicler  of  the  voyage  simply  notes, 
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"Here  sir  lohn  Hawkins  was  extreme  sicke;  which  his 
sicklies  began  vpon  newes  of  the  taking  of  the  Francis"  He 
died  upon  the  12th  of  November  at  the  ''Eastermost  end  of 
S.  lohn,"  and  was  succeeded  in  the  Oarland  by  Sir  Thomas 
Baskervil.  Drake  survived  him  less  than  three  months,  being 
taken  ill  on  the  15th  January,  and  dying  on  the  28th,  between 
Escudo  and  Porto  Bello  * 

The  first  definite  tidings  of  disaster  were  brought  home  to 
England  by  one  John  Austin,  a  mariner  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  in  the  Francis,  and  who  stated  that  Hawkins  was 
reported  killed  in  an  attack  on  Porto  Bico.  This  was  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1596.  Exactly  a  month  later  (April 
25th)  Stallenge  wrote  Cecil  from  Plymouth  that  both  Hawkins 
and  Drake  were  dead,  and  that  Hawkins  had  died  on  the 
12th  of  November  much  lamented. 

Thus  passed  away  ingloriously  in  the  hour  of  failure  the 
two  greatest  seamen  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  But  their  work 
had  been  done;  and  though  for  a  while  dread  of  Spanish 
invasion  haunted  the  nation,  and  Plymouth,  bereft  of  her 
stoutest  defenders,  grew  for  a  time  faint-hearted,  the  only  real 
danger  lay  in  the  pusillanimous  ways  of  Elizabeth's  unworthy 
successor,  the  murderer  of  the  gallant  Balegh.  Spain  might 
bluster,  but  she  knew  better  than  to  repeat  her  Armada 
experiment. 

From  their  graves  in  the  depths  of  the  Western  Ocean, 
Hawkins  and  Drake  yet  defended  by  the  fame  of  their  olden 
prowess  their  native  soil ;  and  as  years  rolled  on,  and  the 
Elizabethan  seamen  one  by  one  passed  away,  though  the 
reigns  of  the  first  Stuarts  added  nothing  to  our  naval  renown, 
a  new  race  sprang  up  to  revive  the  ancient  glories  under 
Cromwell  and  Blake,  and  to  continue  the  line  of  our  naval 
heroes  in  unbroken  succession  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  not  difficult,  I  think,  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
character  of  Sir  John  Hawkins.  A  plain,  blunt  man ;  every 
inch  a  sailor;  of  undaunted  courage,  unquenchable  resolution, 
and  never-failing  presence  of  mind ;  somewhat  slow  in  coming 
to  a  conclusion,  but  adhering  tenaciously  to  an  opinion  formed; 

*  ''The  28  at  4  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning  our  Generall  sir  Francis 
Drake  departed  this  life,  hauing  bene  extremely  sicke  of  a  fluxe,  which 
began  the  night  before  to  stop  on  him.  He  vsed  some  speeches  at  or  a  little 
before  his  death,  rising  and  apparelling  himselfe,  but  being  brought  to  bed 
again  within  one  houre  died.  He  made  his  brother  Thomas  Drake  and 
captaine  lonas  Bodenham  executors,  and  M.  Thomas  Drake's  sonne  his  heiie 
to  all  his  lands,  except  one  manor  which  he  gave  to  captaine  Bodenham." 
Capt.  Savile  says  Drake  was  eight  days  ill,  "  and  yeelded  vp  his  spirit  like  a 
Christian  to  his  creatour  quietly  in  his  cabbin." 
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a  shrewd  tactician,  with  a  keen  insight  into  the  characters  of 
men ;  of  an  almost  boundless  capacity  for  work ;  *'  an  able  and 
upright  administrator;"  preferring  active  employment,  but 
patriotically  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent,  so  it  was  in  the 
service  of  his  country;  retaiDiug  all  through  his  life  the  in- 
stincts of  the  merchant,  and  never  willingly  missing  an  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  wealth,  yet  patiently  setting  self  aside  and 
toiling  like  a  slave  in  official  fetters  to  create  a  navy  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  better  the  position  of  the  common  sailor ; 
"merciful,  apt  to  forgive,  and  faithful  to  his  word;"  placing 
the  sufferings  of  his  followers  far  before  his  own  private  disas- 
ters ;  not  only  the  ablest  seaman  of  his  day,  but  the  best 
shipwright  that  England  had  ever  seen ;  often  entering  upon 
what  in  modem  eyes  are  questionable  ways,  but  never  false 
to  his  own  conscience,  and  the  moral  standard  of  his  time ; 
"  a  very  wise,  vigilant,  and  true-hearted  man  "  (Stow) — Sir 
John  Hawkins,  of  all  the  Elizabethan  galaxy,  seems  to  me 
most  nearly  to  approach  the  typical  Englishman.  Had  he 
served  his  country  less  faithfully;  had  he  placed  his  own  in- 
terests before  those  of  the  State ;  he  might  have  filled  a  more 
brilliant  place  in  history,  never  one  more  worthy.  The  very 
solidity  of  his  virtues,  the  very  greatness  of  his  deeds,  have 
caused  them  to  be  inadequately  esteemed.  Yet  there  is  no 
one  to  whom  England  in  her  hour  of  peril  owed  more  than 
to  her  Plymouth  hero — Sir  John  Hawkins. 

A  certain  "  R  M.,"  who  professes  to  have  sailed  both  with 
Drake  and  Hawkins,  has  left  a  description  by  way  of  contrast 
of  their  respective  characters.  We  cannot,  however,  rely  upon 
it  implicitly.  It  bears  the  marks  of  bias ;  moreover,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  is  self-contradictory,  and  in  other  respects  is  at 
variance  with  well -approved  facts.  Nevertheless,  it  has  a 
certain  value.  Hawkins  is  described  as  of  a  slow  and  jealous 
temperament, "  hardly  (or  difficultly)  brought  to  resolution  in 
council  .  .  .  often  differing  from  the  judgment  of  others,  seem- 
ing thereby  to  know  more  in  doubtful  things  than  he  would 
utter."  He  "  did  entirely  hate  the  land  soldier" — having  all 
the  traditional  sufficiency  of  the  English  sailor — "  and  though 
he  were  very  popular,  yet  he  affected  more  the  common  sort 
than  his  equals  " — a  bluff  and  hearty  sea-dog.  **  Patience  in 
enduring  labour  and  hardness,  observation  and  memory  of  all 
things  past,  and  great  discretion  in  sudden  dangers,"  also 
characterised  him,  and  he  "  had  in  him  mercy,  aptness  to  for- 
give, and  true  of  word."  Yet  he  was  "  faulty  in  ambition " 
..."  had  malice  with  dissimulation,  rudeness  in  behaviour, 
and  passing  sparing,  indeed  miserable." 
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There  is  a  far  better  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  his  repu- 
tation among  his  contemporaries.  John  Davis,  in  his  World's 
Hydrographical  Description,  says,  "  The  first  Englishman  that 
gaae  any  attempt  on  the  coastes  of  West  India  being  parte  of 
America  was  syr  lohn  Hawkins,  knight :  who  there  &  in 
that  attempt,  as  in  many  others  sithens,  did  and  hath  prooued 
himselfe  to  be  a  man  of  excellent  capacity,  great  gouemment, 
&  perfect  resolution.  For  before  he  attempted  the  same  it 
was  a  matter  doubtfuU  &  reported  the  extremest  lymit  of 
danger  to  sayle  vpon  those  coastes.  So  that  it  was  generally 
in  dread  among  vs,  such  is  the  slowness  of  our  nation,  for  the 
most  part  of  vs  rather  ioy  at  home  like  epicures  to  sit  & 
carpe  at  other  mens  hasardes,  our  selues  not  daring  to  giue  an 
attempt.  (I  meane  such  as  are  at  leisure  to  seeke  the  good 
of  their  countrie  not  being  any  wayes  imployed  as  paynefuU 
members  of  a  common  weale,)  then  either  to  further  or  giue 
due  commendations  to  the  deseruers, — how  then  may  Syr 
lohn  Hawkins  bee  esteemed,  who  being  a  man  of  good  account 
in  his  Country,  of  wealth  &  great  imployment,  did  notwith- 
standing for  the  good  of  his  Countrey,  to  procure  trade,  giue 
that  notable  and  resolute  attempt." 

That  Sir  John  was  a  man  of  education,  and  able  to  handle 
the  pen  to  good  purpose,  is  proved  by  his  narrative  of  the 
voyage  to  San  Juan  de  UUoa,  and  many  lettera,  still  extant. 
That  he  was  well  versed  in  the  mechanical  science  of  his  day, 
is  evident  from  the  improvements  which  he  introduced  in  the 
art  of  English  shipbuilding.  His  grasp  of  complicated 
accounts  show  that  he  was  a  thorough  man  of  business,  and 
that  his  mercantile  training  had  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He 
took  a  general  interest  in  literature,  and  in  all  things  that 
concerned  the  sea,  and  he  is  noted  as  one  of  the  '*  chiefest 
lights "  of  the  concluding  section  of  Hakluyt's  masterly  col- 
lection. 

There  is  no  real  ground  for  the  charge  of  parsimony.  A 
careful  man  Hawkins  undoubtedly  was ;  but  he  was  never 
backward  in  drawing  from  his  own  resources  for  the  purposes 
of  the  navy  when  the  national  need  required,  and  was  one  of 
those  who,  almost  in  opposition  to  Elizabeth,  and  at  their  own 
personal  risk,  kept  the  fleet  together  which  had  been  prepared 
to  meet  the  Armada.  To  the  cost  of  the  ship  fitted  out  on 
that  occasion  by  the  town  of  Plymouth  he  contributed  £20. 
When  he  died  he  left  several  bequests  to  charities,  including 
an  annuity  to  his  native  place,  and  he  showed  at  once  his 
charity  and  his  love  for  the  seaman  by  founding  his  hospital 
at  Deptford  during  his  life-time. 
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The  tomb  erected  to  his  memory  m  St.  Dunstans-in-the- 
East  bore  the  following  inscription : 

''  Johannes  Hawkins,  Eques  Auratus  clariss.  Eeginse  Marinanim 
cansarum  Thesaurarius.  Qui  cum  xliii  annos  muniis  bellicis  et 
longis  periculosisque  navigationibus,  detegendis  novis  regionibus, 
ad  Patriae  utiUtatem,  et  suam  ipsius  gloriam,  strenuam  et  egregiam 
operam  navisset,  in  expeditione,  cui  Generalis  prsefuit  ad  Indiam 
occidentalem  dum  in  ancboris  ad  portum  S.  Joannis  in  insula 
Beriquena  staret,  placide  in  Domino  ctd  coelestem  patriam  emigravit, 
12  die  Kovembris  anno  salutis  1595.  In  cujus  memoriam  ob 
virtutem  et  res  gestas  domina  Margareta  Hawkins,  uxor  moestissima, 
hoc  monumentum  cum  lachrymis  posuif 

Hard  by  this  monument,  according  to  Stow,  his  widow  hung 
a  wooden  tablet,  with  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
sailor  in  English  verse,  describing  him  as — 

"  One  fearing  God 
And  loyal  to  his  Queen, 
True  to  the  State 
By  trial  ever  seen. 
Band  to  his  wives 
Both  gentlewomen  born, 
.... 

Unto  the  seamen 
Beneficial, 
As  testifieth 
Chatham  Hospital. 
The  poor  of  Plymouth 
And  of  Deptford  town 
Have  had,  now  have. 
And  shall  have,  many  a  crown 
Proceeding  from 
His  liberality 
By  way  of  great 
Aid  gracious  legacy 
•         •         .         • 

Deep  of  conceit. 

In  speaking  grave  and  wise, 

Endighting  swift. 

And  pregnant  to  devise. 

In  conference 

Eevealing  haughty  skill ; 

In  all  affairs 

Having  a  worthies  wilL 

On  sea  and  land 

Spending  his  course  and  time 
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By  steps  6f  years 

As  he  to  age  did  climb. 

God  hath  his  soul, 

The  sea  his  body  keeps. 

Where  (for  a  while) 

As  Jonas  now  he  sleeps ; 

Till  he  which  said 

To  Lazarus,  Come  forth, 

Awakes  this  knight 

And  gives  to  him  his  worth. 

In  Christian  faith 

And  faithful  penitence. 

In  quickening  hope 

And  constant  patience, 

He  running  ran 

A  faithful  pilgrim's  race 

God  giving  him 

The  guiding  of  His  grace. 

Ending  his  life 

With  his  experience 

By  deep  decree 

Of  God*s  high  providence.*' 

The  arms  of  Hawkins,  twice  augmented,  were  sable  on  a 
base  wavy,  argent  and  azure  a  lion  passant  or,  in  chief  three 
bezants.  For  crest,  by  way  of  augmentation,  a  demi-Moor 
proper,  bound  captive,  with  annulets  or  on  his  arms  and  in 
his  ears — this  in  commemoration  of  Hawkins's  successes  in 
connection  with  the  slave  trade  in  Africa  in  1565.  The  second 
augmentation  was  for  his  exploits  at  Eio  de  la  Hache,  on  a 
canton  or  an  escalop  between  two  palmers'  staves  sable. 

In  1616-17  the  corporation  of  Plymouth  placed  Sir  John's 
arms,  with  those  of  Sir  John  Hele,  in  the  Guildhall  windows, 
at  a  cost  of  33s.  6d.,  protecting  them  in  the  following  year  by 
a  "  small  grate  of  wyre,"  costing  13s.  lOd. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  did  I  omit  reference  to 
Sir  John's  gallant  and  luckless  son  Eichard — *'  the  complete 
seaman."  He  sailed  with  Drake,  as  captain  of  the  galiot 
Ducky  to  the  Indies  in  1585,  and  was  admitted  freeman  of 
Plymouth  in  the  mayoralty  of  John  Blitheman,  1589-90,  as 
"Ricus  Hawkins  gen'osus" — "William  Hawkins  gen'osus" 
(of  whom  more  anon),  being  also  admitted  in  the  same  year. 
In  1587-8  a  Richard  Hawkins,  probably  the  same,  sold  a 
silver  cup  to  the  corporation  for  £12,  for  the  purpose  of 
presentation  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Stannaries — ^perchance  part  of  the  spoil  of  some  Spanish 
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expedition ;  also  "  four  demy  culverins  aud  three  sakers  "  for 
town  defence.  In  the  following  year,  that  of  his  freedom, 
he  contributed  towards  the  fund  raised  to  reimburse  Drake 
"for  bringing  in  the  water."  Subsequently  we  find  him  and 
James  Bagge  mulcted  in  3s.  4d.  each  for  being  late  at  mayor- 
choosing-^coming  "  tarde  on  St.  Lambert's  daye."  These  are 
of  course  small  matters;  but  I  do  not  think  even  such 
slight  gleanings  from  municipal  records  devoid  of  interest 

In  1590  Sir  John  Hawkins  successfully  used  his  influence 
with  Cecil  for  the  grant  of  a  commission  to  Richard  Hawkins, 
to  attempt  some  enterprise  with  a  ship,  bark,  and  pinnace 
against  the  King  of  Spain,  his  fleet  and  his  adherents,  on  the 
coasts  of  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Africa,  America,  and  the 
South  Seas.  The  commission  assigned  to  Richard  Hawkins 
and  his  patrons  whatever  they  should  take,  with  a  reservation 
to  the  Crown  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  treasure,  jewels,  and 
pearls. 

In  1593  Richard  Hawkins  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  five 
ships  on  his  memorable  expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  which, 
after  his  rediscovery  of  the  Falkland  Isles — Hawkinses  Maiden 
Land*  ended  in  his  capture  by  the  Spaniards.  From  various 
causes  the  fleet  was  reduced  to  the  single  vessel,  the  Dainty, 
which  he  himself  commanded.  Manned  by  seventy-five  men 
only,  she  was  assailed  by  eight  Spanish  vessels  with  crews  of 
1300.  Nevertheless  this  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire  kept 
up  the  fight  three  days,  and  did  not  surrender  until  he  had 
himself  been  wounded  six  times,  and  then  upon  good  terms, 
which  the  Spaniards  broke  by  sending  their  prisoners  to 
Spain.  Hawkins  remained  in  captivity  several  years,  being 
ironed  when  he  attempted  to  escape,  and  is  one  of  several 
Englishmen  wrongly  credited  with  being  the  hero  of  the 
ballad— 

"  Would  you  know  a  Spanish  lady, 
How  she  wooed  an  Englishman.** 

His  imprisonment  was  unbearably  prolonged,  and  there  are 
yet  extant  several  piteous  letters  written  from  his  prison  at 
Madrid — asking  for  aid,  expressing  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  his  wife  and  child,  who  were  living  at  Plymouth, 
and  conveying  to  the  Queen  aud  her  Council  all  that  he 
could  glean  of  the  intentions  of  Spain  towards  England.  At 
the  "  hazard  of  life,"  as  he  himself  puts  it,  in  this  way  if  in 
no  other,  he  was  determined  to  serve  his  country.  His  father, 
Sir  John,  had  left  £3,000  (£15,000  now)  for  his  ransom ;  and 

♦  First  discovered  by  Davis,  unknown  to  Hawkins. 
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he  complains  that  his  stepmother — of  whom,  however,  he 
elsewhere  speaks  highly  as  a  religious  and  most  virtuous 
lady,  and  of  a  very  good  understanding — would  not  pay  the 
money  until  his  arrival  in  England,  and  that  in  consequence 
there  was  no  chance  of  his  release.  Some  means  he  wished 
to  be  taken  to  remedy  this ;  for  he  sorely  longed  to  see  his 
native  country  and  his  wife  and  family  once  more.  He  was 
set  free  towards  the  close  of  1602,  and  in  January,  1603,  was 
once  more  in  his  native  land  and  town,  after  having  been 
nearly  ten  years  a  captive.  He  settled  at  Slapton,  and  lived 
there  until  his  death  in  1622.  His  last  public  service  was 
his  association  with  Sir  B.  Mansell  in  the  expedition  against 
Algiers ;  but  he  may  be  said  to  have  died  in  harness,  for  the 
attack  which  carried  him  off  seized  him  at  the  Council 
Chamber  in  London. 

Like  the  other  members  of  his  family.  Sir  Bichard  took  a 
warm  interest  in  corporate  affairs,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  in  Plymouth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  elected  mayor  at  the  first  opportunity  after  his  return 
(1603-4),  while  in  the  following  year  he  was  chosen  senior 
representative  of  the  town  in  Parliament*  That  he  also  stood 
well  at  Court  his  knighthood  and  Vice-Admiralship  of  Devon 
testify. 

He  was  very  active  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Vice- 
Admiral  of  Devon.  In  January,  1608,  I  find  an  entry  of  his 
arrest  in  Vintry  Ward,  Plymouth,  of  George  Estwood  of 
Charmouth,  on  suspicion  of  piracy.  He  was  in  request  also  as 
a  magistrate.  The  Precedent  Book  of  the  Plymouth  Corporation 
contains  the  copy  of  a  petition,  dated  1604,  of  Jane  Smith, 
widow,  Thomas  Davyes  and  Jone  his  wife,  for  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  title  of  certain  lands.  Commissioners 
asked  for — Sir  W.  S[trode],  Sir  B.  H[awkins],  with  J.  C.  and 
W.  C.  esquires.  The  Commission  sat  at  Bichard  Stremer's 
house  in  Plymouth, 

We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Bichard's  Narrative  of  his  Voifage 
to  the  South  Seas  for  a  few  graphic  descriptive  touches  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Plymouth  sailors  in  the  olden 
time.  Before  he  could  start  on  his  expedition  to  the  South 
Seas  he  and  his  friends  the  justices  had  to  spend  two  days  in 
hunting  up  his  crew  in  lodgings,  taverns,  and  other  houses. 
When  he  left  "the  most  part"  of  the  inhabitants  "were 

*  He  had  6s.  8d.  a  day.  There  is  an  entry  in  1603-4  that  his  man 
apprehended  two  Papists,  probably  spies.  The  other  Plymouth  Bichard 
Hawkins  in  the  same  year  nad  £50  10s.  4d.  for  maJdng  the  masters',  or 
magistrates'  or  aldermen's  seat,  in  the  church. 
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gathered  together  upon  the  Howe  to  show  their  ^grateful 
correspondency  to  the  loue  and  zeal  which  I,  my  Father  and 
Predecessors,  have  ever  borne  to  that  place  as  to  our  naturall 
and  mother  Towne,  and  first  with  my  noyse  of  Trumpets, 
after  with  my  waytes,  and  then  with  my  other  Musicke,  and 
lastly  with  the  Artillery  of  my  Shippes,  I  made  the  best 
signification  I  could  of  a  kinde  farewell.  This  they  answered 
with  the  waytes  of  the  Towne,  and  the  Ordinance  on  the  shore, 
and  with  shouting  of  voyces :  which  with  the  fayre  evening 
and  silence  of  the  night  were  heard  a  great  distance  off.'' 

Our  third  William  Hawkins,*  the  one  who  was  admitted 
to  the  freedom  in  the  same  year  as  Sir  Bichard,  is  the 
Capt.  William  Hawkins  who  in  April,  1582,  accompanied 
Fenton  on  his  voyage  intended  to  the  East  Indies  and  Cathay, 
as  his  Lieutenant-General,  sailing  from  Southampton.  Capt. 
John  Drake  and  Capt.  Parker  were  also  in  this  expedition. 
Hawkins  and  Fenton  did  not  agree ;  for  it  is  recorded  in  the 
narrative  of  the  voyage  that  there  arose  "foule  speeches 
between  the  generall  and  his  lieutenant  after  the  olde 
custome." 

This  William  Hawkins  did  yeoman  service  for  the  country 
in  the  East  His  grandfather  established  English  trade  with 
the  South  Seas ;  his  uncle  pioneered  the  way  into  the  Bay  of 
Mexico ;  he  laid  the  foundation  of  our  Indian  empire.  Sailing 
in  1607  (he  left  Plymouth  April  the  16th)  to  the  East  Indies 
in  command  of  the  HectoVy  in  the  third  East  India  Company's 
voyage,  in  company  with  Capt.  Keeling,  in  the  Dragon,  he 
established  a  trading  house  or  factory  at  Surat,  and  went  on  to 
Agra  as  ambassador,  attended  by  one  Englishman — ^Nicholas 
Ufflett — and  a  boy.  Here  he  won  favour  with  the  Great 
Mogul,  the  Emperor  Jehangir,  and  at  his  desire  married  the 
daughter  of  "  Mabarique  Sha,"  a  Christian  Armenian.  Two 
years  he  lived  at  Agra,  finding  the  Turkish  which  he  had 
acquired  in  trading  to  the  Levant  of  great  use.  At  length  he 
determined  to  return  home,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  had 
nearly  reached  his  native  shores  when  death  put  an  end  to 
his  eventful  career.  He  was  buried  in  Ireland.  Three  of  his 
journals,  of  voyages  in  1582  and  1607,  and  of  his  residence  in 
India>  are  in  existence. 

•  Another  William  Hawkins  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  in  1669,  with  a 
"Siluester  Hawkyns,"  and  in  1617  a  William  Hawkyns  rented  the  "  two 
hawes"— one  of  the  incidental  proofs  that  the  West  Hoe  at  Plymouth  was 
originally  corporate  property.  Sutton  Vauter,  as  already  noted,  was  sold  to 
the  Corporation  in  1637-8  by  John  Hawkins. 
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I  have  already  stated  that  William  Hawkins  the  elder 
became  owner  of  the  Plymouth  manor  of  Sutton  Valletort  in 
1644  Either  in  connection  with,  or  in  addition  to  this,  the 
Hawkinses  held  considerable  property  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sutton  Pool,  and  in  1558  an  Act  of  Parliament  fixed 
Hawkins's  Quay  as  the  sole  legal  quay  for  landing  goods. 
We  may  assume  that  this  quay  was  either  erected  by,  or 
became  the  property  of.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  it  afterwards 
came  to  Sir  Bichard ;  and  we  know  that  some  of  the  quays 
were  built  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bore,  though  others 
are  stated  to  have  been  called  by  personal  names  for  "  dis- 
tinction and  difference  sake  only,"  after  people  whose  places 
of  business  adjoined.  It  is  impossible  to  say  where  this  quay 
was ;  even  two  centuries  since  its  identity  was  the  subject  of 
protracted  litigation.  In  1664  William  Jeimens  and  John 
Warren,  two  Plymouth  merchants,  both  of  whom  filled  the 
office  of  mayor,  claimed  what  was  known  as  Hawkins's  Quay 
as  theirs.  They  were  opposed  by  John  Lanyon  (who  also  in 
his  turn  became  chief  magistrate)  and  other  merchants  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  Corporation  on  the  other.  The 
allegation  of  Lanyon  and  his  friends  was  that  the  quays  in 
question  were  really  Hawkins's  Quay,  and  that  Jennens  and 
Warren  were  keeping  back  deeds  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  Sir  Kichard  Hawkins,  which  would  show  the  true 
facts.  The  Corporation  insisted  that  the  quays  in  con- 
troversy were  theirs,  included  under  the  term  New  Quay,  built 
on  the  waste  of  their  manor  of  Sutton  Prior.  To  this 
Jennens  and  Warren  replied  that  the  New  Quay  was  not 
built  before  1576,  and  that  Hawkins's  Quay,  or  Custom-house 
Quay  (another  name  for  that  held  by  Warren),  were  no  part 
of  the  New  Quay  at  all.  And  there,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, the  matter  ends,  and  the  only  inference  it  seems  safe 
to  draw  is  that  Hawkins's  Quay  was  somewhere  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  present  Parade.  Sir  Bichard  Hawkins  had  a 
house  called  the  "  Parrett,"  in  Looe  Street,  Plymouth,  and  this 
may  have  been  a  family  residence.  Drake  resided  in  the  same 
locality,  at  the  comer  of  Looe  and  Buckwell  Streets. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins  had  five  children — two  sons,  John 
and  Eichard,  and  three  daughters,  Margaret,  Joan,  and  Maiy. 
Descendants  of  both  sons  continue.  The  Kingsbridge 
Hawkinses  are  descended  from  the  second,  Bichard,  who  is 
thus  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  Stuart  Hawkins. 
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Chronological  list  of  some  of  the  principal  voyages  from 
Plymouth  under  the  Tudor  monarchs. 

1528  (1).  First  voyage  of  Wiliiam  Hawkins  the  elder  to  the 
South  Seasy  in  the  Paul,  of  Plymouth. 

1530.    Second  voyage  of  William  Hawkins  the  elder. 

1532.   Third  voyage  of  William  Hawkins  the  elder. 

1562.  First  voyage  of  John  Hawkins  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
Solomon^  120  tons;  Swallow,  100;  and  Jonas,  40 — the 
crews  numbering  100  men.     Sailing  in  October. 

1564.   Thomas  Stukeley  sailed  on  his  pretended  voyage  to  Florida. 

1564.  John  Hawkins  sailed  on  the  18th  October  on  his  second 
Guinea  and  West  Indian  voyage,  with  the  Jesus  of 
Lubeck,  700  tons;  the  Solomon,  140;  Tiger,  50;  and 
Swallow,  30. 

1566.  Third  West  Indian  voyage  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  of  which 

no  detailed  record  exists. 

1567.  Fourth  voyage  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  to  the  West  Indies, 

sailing,  October  2nd,  with  the  Jesus  of  Lubeck,  Minion, 
William  and  John,  Judith,  Angel,  and  Swallow.  This 
is  the  expedition  that  ended  in  the  disaster  of  San 
Juan  de  UUoa. 
1572.  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  on  his  expedition  of  war  against 
the  King  of  Spain,  with  the  Dragon  of  75  tons,  and  the 
Swan  of  25,  manned  by  73  men.  This  was  the  expedi- 
tion in  which  he  took  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  first  saw  the 
Pacific. 

1575.  John  Oxenham,  of  Plymouth,  elected  freeman  in  1565-6, 
made  his  last  famous  voyage.  Sailing  in  a  vessel  of 
140  tons  and  with  70  men,  he  left  his  ship  aground 
in  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  covered  with  boughs,  crossed  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  built  a  pinnace,  and  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  sailed  on  the  Pacific.  Being  taken,  he 
was  executed  at  Lima;  but  four  of  his  guns  were 
brought  back  by  Captain  Barker's  expedition  in  the 
following  year. 

1577.  Drake's  famous  voyage  of  circumnavigation.  He  sailed 
firstj  November  15th,  with  5  ships  and  164  men;  but, 
being  driven  back  by  a  storm,  did  not  make  his  final 
departure  until  December  13tL  Thomas  Drake,  his 
brother,  went  with  him;  also  John  Drake.  Eetumed 
November  3rd,  1580.  Vessels — Pelican  or  Golden 
Hind,  120  tons;  Elizabeth,  80;  Benedict,  12;  Marigold, 
30 ;  flieboat,  50. 

1580  (1).  William  Hawkins  the  younger,  brother  of  Sir  John, 
sailed  to  the  West  Indies. 
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1583.  Sir  Humphiy  Gilbert  sailed  on  his  second  voyage  to  New- 
foundland— ^in  which  he  took  possession  of  that  country, 
and  from  which  he  did  not  return — from  "  Causet  Bay 
neere  vnto  Plimmouth." 

1585.  Sir  Richard  Grenville  sailed  April  9th,  with  the  Tygety 
Roebuchey  LytMy  Elizabeth^  Dorothie,  and  two  small 
pinnaces,  containing  Ralegh's  earliest  Virginian  colony, 
the  first  practical  attempt  of  the  English  to  colonize 
North  America.  The  settlement  was  planted  by  Ralph 
Lane. 

1585.  September  14th.     Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  on  the  voyage 

in  the  course  of  which  he  took  San  lago,  San  Domingo, 
Carthagena,  and  San  Augustine,  in  Florida.  He  had  a 
fleet  of  25  sail,  with  2,300  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  whom 
750  were  lost  on  the  voyage,  chiefly  by  disease.  Frobisher 
was  vice-admiral,  Thomas  Drake  captain  of  the  ThomaSy 
Richard  Hawkins  of  the  galiot  Duck, 

1586.  Thomas  Cavendish,  or  Candish,  sailed  on  his  voyage  of 

circumnavigation  July  2l8t,  1586,  with  the  Desire^  120 
tons;  Content^  of  60;  and  Hitghy  galiot,  40.  He  re- 
turned to  Plymouth  September  9th,  1688.  William 
Stevens,  gunner,  of  Plymouth,  was  killed  in  a  fight  at 
Quintero. 

1587.  Ralegh's  second  Virginian  colony,   under    John    White, 

sailed  May  8th,  in  three  vessels. 

1587.  Drake  sailed,  with  twelve  ships,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  to 

"  singe  the  king  of  Spain's  beard." 

1588.  The  English  fleet,  under  Howard,  Drake,  and  Hawkins, 

sailed  July  21st,  to  meet  the  Armada. 

1589.  John  Chudley  sailed  August  5th  to  the  South  Seas. 

1589.  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  J.  Norris  sailed  April  18th,  "to 

restore  the  king  of  Portugal" 

1590.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  granted  commission  to  attack  the 

Spaniards  on  the  South  Seas. 

1590.  John  White  sailed  March  20th  with  five  vessels,  with 
supplies  for  Ralegh's  Virginian  colony. 

1590.  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Frobisher  sailed  with  fourteen  ships 
against  the  Spaniards. 

1590.  A  commission  issued  to  Richard  Grenville,  Piers  Edgcumbe, 
Arthur  Basset,  John  Fitz,  Edmund  Tremayne,  W.  Hum- 
phreys, Alexander  Arundel,  Thomas  Digges,  Mortimer 
Dare,  Dominick  Chester,  and  others,  to  fit  out  and  equip 
a  fleet  for  the  discovery  of  land  in  the  Antarctic  Sea,  the 
special  object  of  their  search  being  an  approach  to  the 
dominions  of  the  "  Great  Cam  of  Cathaia.'' 
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1591.  Cavendisli  sails  against  the  Spaniards  August  26tli,  with 
three  ships  and  three  harks. 

1593.  Sir  Eichard  Hawkins  sails  with  six  ships  on  his  expedition 
to  the  South  Seas,  and  is  taken  prisoner. 

1595.  Sir  Walter  Balegh  sails  from  Plymouth  for  Guiana  Fehruary 
6th.  He  had  Captain  Whiddon  with  him,  and  "  Buts- 
head  Grorges." 

1595.  Drake  and  Hawkins  sailed  on  their  last  voyage  to  the 

Indies,  with  six  Queen's  ships  and  twenty-one  others, 
manned  by  2,500  men  and  boys.  They  finally  sailed 
from  "  Causon  Bay  "  on  Friday,  August  29th.  As  they 
left,  the  Hope  struck  the  Eddystone,  but  soon  cleared. 

1596.  "Master  William  Parker  of  Plimmouth,  gentleman,"  fitted 

out  the  Prudence^  of  120  tons,  and  the  Adventure,  of  25, 
at  his  own  charges.  They  sailed  in  November,  and 
sacked  Campeachy  with  100  men  on  the  following 
Easter  even. 

1601.  Captain  William  Parker  sailed  (November)  with  the  Pru- 
dence, 100  tons  (130  men);  Pearl,  60  tons  (60  men); 
and  a  pinnace  of  20  tons  (18  men).  The  Pearl  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Robert  Rawlins.  The  pinnace 
was  lost  with  all  but  three  men.  In  this  expedition 
Porto  Bello  was  taken. 


NOTES  ON  THE  TRICHONEMA  COLUMNS 

BT  DAVID  SHIBB,   M.D. 
(Bead  at  Xxmoufh,  Augost,  188S.) 


Thb  striking  identity  of  species  in  plants  growing  on  either 
side  of  the  English  Channel  leads  to  the  opinion  that  the 
present  separation  of  the  adjacent  countries  did  not  exist  at 
a  very  remote  geological  era.  The  researches  of  the  geologist 
and  paldsontologist  have  established  beyond  question  the 
truth  of  this  opinion. 

Along  the  southern  shores  of  England  there  are  a  few 
plants  which  find  there  their  most  northern  habitat.  These 
plants  are  found  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  on  the  French 
coast.  Among  these  one  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  us,  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Exmouth  is  the  only  locality  in  which  it 
has  as  yet  been  found  on  the  mainland  of  England.  It  is  the 
Trichonema  Columnce,  the  smallest  representative  in  this 
country  of  the  natural  order  Iridiae. 

The  estuary  of  the  Exe  is  shut  in,  seaward,  by  a  long  line 
of  sand  dunes,  having  on  their  inner  side  flat  sandy  pastures. 
This  stretch  of  sand  dunes,  extending  from  the  coast  near 
Dawlish  to  the  outlet  of  the  river  at  Exmouth,  is  known  as 
The  Warren,  and  near  its  western  extremity  the  Trichonema 
was  first  discovered  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The  spot  is  in- 
teresting, as  through  it  runs  the  Great  Western  Bailway, 
where  the  practicability  of  the  pneumatic  system  was  so 
fully,  though  unsuccessfully,  tested  by  the  great  engineer, 
Brunei. 

The  Trichonema  Columnce^  under  the  name  ot  Sisyrinehium 
TheophrastiyWas  described  and  figured  by  Fabius  Columna  (of 
the  Colonna  family)  in  his  jEq>hrasis,  published  at  Bome  in 
1616,  the  plant  being  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  has  since  been  described  under  various  names; 
viz.,  Ixia  Bulbocodium,  Trichonema  BiUhocodium,  Trichanefna 
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ColumncB,  and  it  will  probably  settle  down  nnder  the  name 
of  BamuUa  ColumncB,  given  to  it  by  Mauri  in  his  Flora 
Romano,, 

For  a  long  time  the  Trichonema  has  been  known  to  grow 
in  Guernsey,  and  roots  of  it  sent  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  were 
introduced  into  our  gardens,  where  it  has  thriven.  Sir 
William  Hooker,  in  his  British  Flora  (3rd  edit  1835),  in 
describing  the  plant,  gives  as  a  habitat  "  The  Warren,  Daw- 
lish,"  on  the  authority  of  "  Mr.  Trevelyan,  March,  1834."  In 
a  copy  of  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  1790,  in  the  Library  of 
the  Devon  Institute,  Exeter,  under  this  plant  (there  called 
Ixia  Bulbocodium)  there  is  a  pencil  note  as  follows:  "Dis- 
covered in  Devonshire,  March,  1834,  on  the  Warren,  near 
Exmouth,  by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  of  Guernsey,  where  the  plant 
abounds."  The  discovery  was  no  doubt  easier  for  one  familiar 
with  this  diminutive  plant 

On  coming  to  reside  at  Exmouth  one  felt  anxious  to  em- 
brace the  first  opportunity  of  getting  acquainted  with  this 
rarity;  so  in  the  middle  of  March,  1878,  I  visited  the 
Warren  and  searched  diligently  for  it.  These  visits  were 
continued  twice  a  week,  but  without  success,  till,  on  the  6th 
April,  a  bright,  sunny  day,  we  found  it  growing  plentifully 
not  far  from  the  end  of  the  Warren  nearest  Exmouth.  We 
subsequently  discovered  it  in  various  other  localities  on  the 
Warren.  In  ,some  years  it  flowers  more  abundantly  than  in 
others. 

In  the  systematic  works  on  botany,  and  in  none  better 
than  in  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  Student* s  Flora  of  the  British 
Islands,  a  full  description  of  the  plant  may  be  found,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  recapitulate ;  but  a  few  particulars 
may  be  noted. 

The  root  is  a  bulb  or  conn,  ovoid,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
with  a  brown,  shining  sheath,  found  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  wiry,  narrow, 
recurved,  and  furrowed.  The  scape  is  short,  generally  single- 
flowered,  occasionally  two-flowered,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said, 
three-flowered,  although  I  have  not  as  yet  met  with  an  in- 
stance of  the  last  The  spathe  consists  of  two  small  per- 
sistent pieces.  Perianth  tube  very  short;  segments  of 
perianth  arranged  in  two  rows,  the  three  outer  overlapping 
the  margins  of  the  three  inner.  The  three  outer  segments 
are  greenish  on  the  back,  so  that  when  the  perianth  is  folded 
up  the  flower-bud  has  a  green  appearance.  The  general 
colour  is  pale  lilac,  with  a  dark  purple  line  in  the  centre  of 
each  segment,  and  two  much  shorter  lines,  one  on  each  aide. 
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The  throat  of  the  perianth  is  yellow.  The  seed-vessel  is 
three-lobed,  containing  many  sub-globose  seeds,  with  a  well- 
marked  pit  or  depression  on  the  larger  end.  Soon  after  the 
expansion  of  the  perianth  the  scape  begins  to  curve  down- 
wards, and  continues  to  do  so  till  the  seed-vessel  rests  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  During  the  maturing  of  the  seeds 
the  scape  elongates,  and  elevates  the  seed-vessel  along  with 
it.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  authorities  that  the  plant  is 
propagated  by  offsets  around  the  root.  I  have  never  seen  this 
in  its  natural  state,  but  have  found,  in  digging,  young  plants, 
evidently  from  the  seed,  in  all  stages  of  advancement,  from 
those  with  a  corm  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head  with  a  single 
leaf,  to  those  approaching  the  full-grown  bulb.  How  long  it 
takes  from  the  seed  to  the  full-git)wn  plant  I  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  determine. 

Anxious  to  observe  the  plant  more  closely,  I  brought  away 
about  a  dozen  of  the  corms  with  sufficient  soil  and  put  them 
into  a  flower-pot.  For  three  years  leaves  were  put  forth  late 
in  summer,  remaining  green  during  the  winter,  and  withering 
in  late  spring ;  but  no  flowers  appeared  till  last  year,  when 
three  of  the  plants  flowered.  Two  of  these  expanded  on  two 
consecutive  days,  but  not  again;  yet  the  seed-vessels  con- 
tinued to  enlarge,  and  the  seeds  were  fully  matured.  The 
other  flower  opened  only  partially  on  one  day,  and  not  again, 
the  succeeding  days  being  without  sunshine.  The  flower 
withered  away,  and  no  seeds  were  produced. 

This  year  four  plants  produced  each  a  flower,  and  a  fifth 
produced  two.  The  first  flower  appeared  on  the  16th  March, 
and  the  last  on  the  6th  ApriL  The  flowers  expanded  only  in 
sunshine,  never  opening  earlier  than  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  nor 
remaining  open  after  three  o'clock  p.m.  One  opened  on  four 
consecutive  days,  all  sunny.  Three  opened  on  three  days,  re- 
maining shut  on  from  one  to  three  dark  days  intervening. 
The  remaining  two  opened  only  on  two  days,  although  the 
weather  continued  sunny.  All  six  matured  their  seeds, 
which  were  fully  ripe  by  the  end  of  May.  It  was  remarked 
that  in  each  case  the  anthers  had  shed  the  pollen  before  the 
expansion  of  the  flower ;  for  pollen  grains  were  seen  adhering 
to  the  inside  of  the  three  inner  segments  of  the  perianth, 
where  they  had  been  in  contact  with  the  anthers. 

There  exists  a  popular  belief  that,  as  the  plant  is  common 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  the  roots  had  been  brought  to  the 
station  where  it  was  first  discovered  (Mount  Pleasant)  in  the 
ballast  of  some  ship.  The  locality  is  not  one  where  ballast 
would  likely  be  discharged.    Moreover,  the  plant  is  found  in 
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various  places  on  the  Warren,  and  especially  on  the  end  near 
Exmouth,  and  its  habitat  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  similar ;  viz.,  sandy  pastures  ; 
so  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Trichonema  Columnce  is 
indigenous  here. 

Considering  the  diminutive  size  of  the  plant,  and  its  condi- 
tions of  flowering,  I  think  it  is  probable  that  a  diligent 
search  might  lead  to  its  discovery  in  similar  localities  along 
the  southern  shores  of  England. 


THE   LICHEN   FLOEA  OF  DEVONSHIRR 

BY   EDWARD   PARPITT. 
(Bead  at  Exmouth,  Aogast,  1883.) 


The  progress  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lichen  Flora  of 
Great  Britain  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  very  greats 
and  seeing  what  others  were  doing  I  myself  was  stimidated 
to  take  up  the  study  of  the  Lichen  Flora  of  Devon.  Dart- 
moor, and  the  woods  surrounding  it,  offers  a  fine  field  for  the 
industrious  collector.  I  set  to  work,  and  soon  found  that  the 
department  I  was  working  in  had  not  been  exhausted  by  the 
authors  of  the  Flora  Devoniends,  in  which  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  species  and  varieties  are  described.  The  number  now 
known  to  inhabit  the  county  is  just  five  hundred,  species  and 
varieties.  In  1871 1  contributed  a  list  of  species  to  the  author 
of  the  Lichen  Fiora  of  Great  Britain,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton. 
Since  then  many  additions  have  been  made  by  other  observers 
as  well  as  by  myself,  and  in  this,  the  present  enumeration,  I 
have  credited  each  species  to  the  discoverer.  Several  of  tie 
lichens  found  on  Dartmoor  are  extremely  interesting  from  a 
geographical  as  well  as  from  a  palaeological  point  of  view; 
for  they  point  to  a  time  when  in  all  probability  the  high  lands 
of  the  Moor  were  covered  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirdy,  with 
an  ice-sheet,  and  the  valleys  were  filled  with  "  nev&,"  or  snow- 
ice,  forming  glaciers.  Our  Lichen  Flora  would  probably  date 
from  the  last  glacial  epoch.  On  the  subject  of  fossil  lichens,  Mr. 
Carruthers,  botanist  at  the  British  Museum,  says,  in  reference 
to  the  absence  of  fossil  specimens  of  truly  cellular  plants,  such 
as  mosses,  creeping  hepatic,  the  epiphytic  lichens,  and  the  leaf- 
less fungus :  '*  All  moisture-loving  plants  would  find  habitats 
suited  to  their  special  tastes  in  the  dense  damp  and  warm  Car- 
boniferous forests.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  flourished 
in  as  great  luxuriance  and  vigour  then  as  during  any  previous 
or  perhaps  subsequent  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  yet 
out  of  all  this  supposed  abundance  of  cryptogamic  forms  only 
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two  fangoid  specimens  are  known  to  have  been  discovered, 
and  these  were  merely  mycelia,  found  beneath  the  bark  of 
what  in  all  probability  were  decaying  trees."  ♦  Very  similar 
masses  are  found  now  under  the  bark  of  decaying  elms.  No 
foD^  Strictly  speakiiig.  have  been  discovered  in  any  of  the 
sedimentary  deposits  until  we  reach  the  Tertiary,  where 
we  meet  with  numerous  species  parasitic  on  the  leaves  of 
Dicotyledonous  trees,  and  on  the  leaves  of  Cycads,  in  the 
Oolite;  but,  strange  to  say,  throughout  all  the  geological 
formations,  not  a  single  specimen  of  a  lichen  has  been  dis- 
covered until  we  arrive  at  the  Miocene  age,  where  Goppert  met 
with  some  fragments  in  Baltic  amber  and  on  lignites.  This 
substance  has  also  preserved  to  us  the  only  fossU  mosses  and 
liverworts  that  are  known.  A  work  has  just  been  published — 
The  Amber  Flora,lSS3 — in  which  twenty  fungi,  twelve  lichens, 
and  as  many  mosses  are  shown  to  have  been  thus  preserved — 
plants  hardly  represented  in  any  other  Tertiary  flora.  The  amber 
has  preserved  besides  the  above,  forty-two  species  of  Conifers, 
Gupuliferse,  Betule»,  Salicinese,  &c.  &c.  This  interesting  flora 
is  ascribed  to  the  Miocene  age.  It  does  appear  strange,  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  number  of  beautiful  species  of  ferns 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us  from  the  Coal  Measures  and 
upwards,  and,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  past  by  the  present, 
plants  so  nearly  associated  as  the  ferns  and  the  lichens,  that 
the  one  should  be  so  well  preserved,  and  the  other  found 
wanting ;  yet  such  is  the  case.  To  come  to  more  recent  times, 
say  just  prior  to  the  last  glacial  epoch,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  rocks  and  trees  of  that  period  were  not  as 
thickly  covered  with  lichens  then  as  now ;  and  we  know  now 
that  nearly  all  rocks,  if  sufSciently  long  exposed,  are  rendered 
highly  picturesque  by  the  beautiful  tints  of  colouring  dis- 
played by  the  numerous  species,  especially  when  a  little  damp, 
surpassing  in  grouping  and  in  tint  the  painter's  art. 

We  may  then  possibly  date  some  of  our  present  Lichen  flora, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  ferns,  though  not  absolutely  the  same 
forms  as  appear  now — but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  actually 
the  progenitors  of  them — from  the  Miocene  period.  Baron 
Ettings&tusen  and  Mr.  St^rkie  Gardner  say:  "The  nearly 
unbroken  sequence  seen  in  the  Eocene  floras  extends  into 
the  Miocena  There  is  no  break  in  passing  from  one  to 
the  other,  when  we  compare  them  over  many  latitudes,  and 
but  little  change  beyond  that  brought  about  by  altered  tem- 
perature or  migration.  But  Tertiary  floras  of  apparently 
different  ages  are  met  with  in  one  area.    Great  changes  on 

♦  Faml  Plants  wnd  their  Testimowyj  p.  3. 
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the  contrary  are  seen,  and  these  are  mainly  dae  to  progressive 
modifications  in  climate,  and  to  altered  distribution  of  land. 
From  the  Middle  Eocene  to  the  Miocene  the  heat  impercepti- 
bly diminished,  imperceptibly  too  the  tropical  members  of 
the  flora  disappeared ;  that  is  to  say,  they  migrated,  for  most 
of  the  types,  I  think,  actually  survive  at  the  present  day, 
many  but  very  slightly  altered.  Then  the  sub-tropical  mem- 
bers decreased,  and  the  temperate  forms,  never  quite  absent, 
even  in  the  Middle  Eocene,  preponderated.  As  the  decreasing 
temperature  drove  the  tropical  forms  south,  the  more  northern 
must  have  increased  closely  upon  them."  ♦ 

This  marvellous  swinging  of  the  great  pendulum  of  the 
movements  of  the  earth  to  and  fro  bringing  about  these 
alternations  of  climate,  of  these  alternations  the  terrestrial 
vegetation  took  advantage,  as  the  warm  and  the  cold  periods 
alternated.  But  still,  as  the  heat  or  the  cold  predominated, 
some  of  the  plants,  that  could  bear  either  extreme  or 
intermediate  temperature,  mingled  or  held  on  to  the  localities 
where  they  had  taken  up  their  abode ;  and  it  would  almost 
seem  by  this  that  these  alternations  never  reached  the  veiy 
extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold,  and  especially  the  latter,  or 
many  of  these  plants  must  have  been  destroyed. 

During  these  ages  of  geological  formation,  we  must  suppose 
that  we  are  here  examining  floras  that  existed  on  compara- 
tively even  planes  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  not  in  a 
mountainous  country,  where  tropical,  temperate,  and  Arctic 
floras  are  met  with,  according  to  the  altitude  above  the  sea- 
level.  In  some  of  these  the  Imes  of  demarcation  are  distinctly 
drawn,  and  in  others,  the  lines  become  mingled,  very  much  as  is 
found  in  the  Eocene  flora.  There  is,  however,  very  great  danger 
in  limiting  a  plant  or  even  a  genus  to  any  particular  time  or 
place.  Take  for  example  Oleichenia  dicJiotoma,  a  plant  nearly 
related  to  if  not  a  modified  form  of  the  Antarctic  type  of  the 
present  day.  Although  absent  in  the  Eocenes,  Gleiehenias 
are  abundant  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Greenland. 
The  presence  of  this  genus  in  this  high  latitude  led  Professor 
Heer  to  think  that  tibese  plants  lived  in  a  tropical  dimate, 
yet  Qleichenias  now  flourish  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  the 
Magellans  and  Falkland  Isles,  south  latitude  53%  with  an 
isotherm  of  45%  and  they  are  also  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Tasmania,  and  on  the  Andes,  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet, 
which  Humboldt  places  near  the  limit  of  arborescent  vegeta- 
tion. Although  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pronouncing 
a  limit  to  certain  forms,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing 

*  British  Eocene  Floray  by  Baron  Ettingshausen  and  J.  Starkie  Gardner. 
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that  figs  and  nuts,  and  sach  like  vegetation,  cannot  live  and 
flourish  at  the  present  time  in  Greenland  as  they  did  in 
the  Miocene  age.  But  Mr.  CroU  says,  "Were  it  not  for 
the  ice  the  summers  in  North  Greenland,  owing  to  the 
continuance  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  would  be  as  warm 
as  those  of  England ;  but  instead  of  this  the  Greenland 
summers  are  colder  than  our  winters."*  Upwards  of  sixty 
different  species  brought  from  Atankerdluk,  a  place  on  the 
Waigat,  opposite  Disco,  in  latitude  70°  N.,  have  been  examined 
by  Professor  Heer,  and  Capt.  Inglefield  observed  a  trunk  of  a 
tree  thicker  than  a  man's  body  standing  upright  From  the 
examination  of  the  various  species,  the  Professor  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  that  in  North  Greenland  during  the  Miocene 
epoch  the  vegetation  must  have  had  a  climate  at  least 
29**  Fahrenheit  warmer  than  at  present ;  and  in  the  Miocene 
of  Spitzbergen,  latitude  78°  N.,  specimens  of  beech,  plane, 
and  hazelnuts  were  found.  If  this,  then,  was  the  climate  of 
the  far  north,  what  shall  we  say  for  that  of  England  during 
the  same  geological  period  ?  It  ought  to  have  been  at  least 
sub-tropical.  Mr.  Gardner,  in  his  investigation  of  the  Eocene 
and  Miocene  floras,  has,  as  before  stated,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  merge  one  into  the  other — that  there  is  no 
actual  break  between  them ;  that  being  the  case,  our  English 
beds  and  their  fossil  flora  are  connected  with  those  of  the  far 
north  both  in  climate  and  in  time. 

While  treating  of  these  cryptogamous  plants,  and  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  we  have  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  fix 
upon  the  temperature  and  the  physical  conditions  to  which 
plants  appear  to  accommodate  themselves,  when  we  see  closely 
allied  species  of  the  same  genus  scattered  over  the  earth's 
surface  almost  from  pole  to  pole ;  and  yet  there  are  some 
which  seem  to  fix  a  data  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  existed  in  early  times.  I  will  quote  Mr.  Gardner 
again.  He  says,  speaking  of  a  very  conspicuous  and  well- 
known  species  still  growing  and  flourishing  in  the  Bermudas, 
"that  it  cannot  be  separated  by  any  specific  character 
from  the  fossil  Acrosiichum  {Chrysodium)  aureumy  a  mag- 
nificent plant,  with  dark,  glossy  foliage,  inhabiting  pre- 
ferably swampy  places,  and  almost  confined  to  tropical  or 
subtropical  regions."  A  description  by  Mr.  Moseley  of  its 
growth  in  Bermuda  reads  like  a  restoration  of  the  Eocene 
period  at  Bournemouth.  He  says, "  The  most  refreshing  and 
beautiful  vegetation  in  Bermuda  is  that  growing  in  the 
marshes  and  caves.    The  marshes  or  peat  bogs  lie  in  the  in- 

•  Cboll,  Climate  avd  Time,  p.  60. 
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land  hollows,  between  two  ranges  of  hills.  These  bogs  are 
covered  with  a  tall,  luxuriant  growth  of  ferns^  especially  two 
species  of  Osmuvda  {0,  cinnamomea  and  0.  regcUis).  In  some 
Acrostichum  aureum  grows  densely  to  a  height  of  from  four 
to  five  feet.  Together  with  the  ferns  grow  the  juniper,  which 
thrives  in  the  marshes,  and  a  palmetto,  which  gives  a  pleas- 
ing variety  to  the  foliage/'* 

From  the  habitat  of  Acrostichum  and  the  palmetto  being 
so  distinctly  marked  as  growing  in  these  damp  and  warm 
places,  and  the  same  species  being  found  fossil  in  the 
London  clay  period  —  its  "pinnsB  are  massed  together  in 
the  Lower  Bagshot  sand  at  Studland,  and  it  maintained 
its  ground  during  the  physical  changes  of  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Eocene  and  Lower  Oligocene  ages,  and  only  migrated 
away  during  the  lower  temperature  that  accompanied  the 
deposition  of  the  Hampstead  beds"t — Mr.  Gardner  infers, 
and  very  naturally  so,  that  our  British  plants  grew  under  the 
same  conditions  as  those  now  growing  in  Bermuda.  Still  we 
must  remember  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful  genus 
Gleichenia,  very  nearly  allied  species  are  met  with  both 
in  the  tropics  and  in  the  cold  in  Magellan.  To  take  the 
case  of  Osmunda  lignttwn,  a  form  very  common  in  the  Middle 
Eocenes  of  Central  Europe,  France,  and  England.  This 
species  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  character  from  an 
existing  and  very  widely-distributed  species  known  as  0$- 
munda  javanica.  This  grand  fern  has  a  range  from  the  east 
coast  of  Asia  (Khamschatka)  to  Java  and  Sumatra.  A  careful 
comparison  of  specimens  from  these  various  stations  has 
shown  that  in  accordance  with  the  temperature  and  the  en- 
vironment of  the  plants,  so  they  are  more  or  less  developed. 
"  If,"  says  Mr.  Gardner,  "  the  size  of  the  pinnae  actually  de- 
creases progressively  with  the  isotherm,  as  appears  to  be  the 
case  in  the  large  series  at  Kew,  this  fossil,  from  its  identity 
with  the  existing  species,  may  be  of  use  in  determining  our 
Eocene  temperature."  J 

The  fossil  plants  of  this  fern  found  in  this  country,  accord- 
ing to  this  authority,  correspond  best  with  specimens  firom 
the  island  of  Formosa,  in  latitude  24''.  This  island  presents 
several  varieties  of  climate,  from  the  snow-capped  mountains 
to  the  warm  paddy-field  valleys,  so  that  except  we  knew 
where  the  specimens  were  gathered,  they  afford  very  slender 
comparison.    They  may  have  been  gathered  by  the  side  of 

*  A  Naturalist  on  board  the  Challmger^  p.  23. 
t  Eocene  Flora,  pp.  71,  72. 
X  British  Eocene  Flora,  p.  66. 
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some  mountain  nU  near  the  snow-Une,  or  they  may  have 
been  found  in  the  warm  valleys,  so  that  without  more  precise 
information  we  cannot  compare  them  with  the  recent  and  the 
fossil  forms,  so  as  to  deduce  the  temperature  of  the  locality  in 
which  either  of  them  grew.  The  merely  stating  the  ''  island 
of  Formosa  "  is  not  enough  in  a  case  like  this. 

So  far  then  as  we  have  seen,  we  may  perhaps  date  some 
of  our  flora  from  the  Middle  Eocene ;  but  we  can  only  infer, 
from  what  is  known  of  the  flora  of  that  period,  that  lichens 
also  grew  upon  the  trees  and  rocks  much  the  same  as  they 
do  now.  But  as  the  cold  period  crept  on  until  the  grater 
part  of  the  British  Isles  were  locked  up  in  ice  and  snow, 
only  highly-favoured  nooks  escaped  the  ice  king.  That  our 
flora  was  almost  totally  destroyed,  or  that  it  is  likely  the 
flora  migrated  before  the  cold,  which  seems  to  have  begun 
about  the  end  of  the  Miocene  period,  the  shallow -water 
marine  animals  especially  indicate.  ''We  can,  therefore, 
hardly  fail  to  be  right  in  attributing  the  wonderful  changes 
in  animal  and  vegetable  life  that  have  occurred  in  Europe 
and  North  America  between  the  Miocene  period  and  the 
present  day,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  two  or  more  cold  epochs 
that  have  probably  intervened.  Those  changes  consist,  first, 
in  the  extinction  of  a  whole  host  of  the  higher  animal  forms ; 
and,  secondly,  in  a  complete  change  of  types  due  to  extinc- 
tion Qjxd  emigration,  leading  to  a  much  greater  difference 
between  the  vegetable  and  animal  forms  of  the  eastern  and 
western  hemispheres  than  before  existed."* 

The  little  group  of  hardy  plants,  the  Oyrophorce^  are  in  all 
probability  the  actual  remains  of  the  last  glacial  flora  in  Devon, 
as  they  still  retain  their  place  on  the  highest  and  coldest  parts 
of  Dartmoor.  The  home  of  these  lichens  is  on  the  otherwise 
barren  rocks  of  the  far  North,  amidst  the  ice  and  snows. 

Lichens  and  mosses  are  the  pioneers  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  attacking  the  hard  and  almost  impenetrable 
rocks,  and  so  preparing  the  way  for  the  more  noble  plants 
— the  trees  and  shrubs — by  gradual  disintegration,  and 
by  adding  their  own  dead  bodies  to  the  soil  enrich  it  for 
the  food  of  others.  And  the  lichens  have  contributed  to 
the  food  of  man,  not  only  indirectly,  but  directly;  for  on 
the  almost  otherwise  barren  plains  of  Persia  and  Tartary  the 
natives  have  turned  two  species  to  good  account — Lecanora 
affi/im  and  escvhrUa — which  grow  to  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut, 
and  are  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  chalky  and  gypsum 
soU,  among  flints.     They  are  found  in  Algeria,  over  the 

♦  A.  R.  Wallace,  IslaTid  Life,  p.  119. 
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Kirghis  deserts  and  the  arid  mountains  and  deserts  of  Tartary, 
where  in  times  of  scarcity  especially  they  are  collected  and 
used  as  food,  not  only  by  man,  but  by  animals  as  welL 

The  traveller  Parrot  brought  home  specimens  &om  Persia, 
where  they  are  said  to  have  fallen  like  rain ;  and  he  was  as- 
sured that  sometimes  they  literally  covered  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  eight  inches.  Cattle  eat  them  eagerly,  and  the 
natives  gather  them  as  manna  that  had  fallen  from  heaven. 
The  explanation  of  this  apparently  miraculous  descent  is, 
that  the  plants  are  taken  up  in  great  numbers  by  the  whirl- 
winds, and  sometimes  carried  many  miles  in  the  air,  and  are 
then  scattered  on  the  ground.  They  cannot,  however,  be  a  very 
pleasant  kind  of  food,  as  from  ansJysis  they  are  found  to  con- 
tain about  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  oxalate  of  lime.  The  Iceland 
moss,  Cetraria  Icelandica,  is  a  more  agreeable  kind  of  food 
when  prepared,  as  it  forms  a  thick  mucilage,  and  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  very  nutritious.  The  Tripe  de  Roche  is  the 
species  of  Oyrophora  which  contributed  largely  to  the  scanty 
provisions  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  party  in  his  overland 
journey.  These  plants,  however,  contain  a  strong  bitter 
principle,  which  renders  them  very  unpalatable,  and  except 
under  great  privations  should  not  be  resorted  to  for  food.  At 
the  same  time  they  would  sustain  life  when  nothing  better 
could  be  obtained.  We  have  ten  species  and  varieties  of 
these  GryrophoTce  still  natives  of  Dartmoor.  They  are  found 
only  on  the  higher  tors,  and  then  mostly  on  the  north  side  of 
them,  the  remnants  apparently  of  a  flora  of  a  colder  period 
than  we  experience  at  the  present  time. 

Several  species  of  lichens  have  been  more  or  less  valued 
for  their  medicinal  properties,  such,  for  instance,  as  Sticta 
pvlmonaria,  found  growing  on  ash  and  oak  trees  occasionally. 
This,  according  to  its  specific  name,  was  considered  a  remedy 
for  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  Peltidea  canina  was  one  of  the 
remedies  for  hydrophobia.  Several  of  our  species  yield 
beautiful  dyes,  but  these  are  now  superseded  by  the  aniline 
colours.  While  speaking  of  the  chemical  properties  of 
lichens,  it  may  be  as  well  to  draw  attention  to  two  or  three 
species  in  particular.  Although  insignificant  in  appearance^ 
the  part  they  play  in  Nature's  laboratory  is  something  con- 
siderable. These  plants  belong  to  the  genera  Leddea  and 
Verriicaria,  and  have  the  chemical  properties  of  dissolving 
the  rocks  and  shells  on  which  they  are  found.  The  species 
which  attack  the  limestone  rocks  and  the  chalk  are  veiy 
insignificant  in  themselves,  as  each  individual  is  not  larger 
than  a  small  shot.  They  are  either  spherical  or  hemispherical 
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in  shape;  and  they  have  such  a  power  of  dissolving  the 
rock  on  which  they  rest,  as  to  bury  or  sink  themselves 
sometimes  several  times  deeper  than  their  own  perpendicu- 
lar height.  Where  the  rock  is  freely  attacked  by  these  plants 
it  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  shot  at,  and  as  if  the 
shot  had  buried,  or  partly  buried,  themselves  in  it  There 
are  two  or  three  which  attack  the  mortar  of  old  walls; 
these  also  bury  themselves  by  dissolving  away  the  portion 
on  which  they  rest,  and  consequently  letting  in  the  rain, 
and  the  mortar  decays;  the  same  applies  equally  to  the 
limestone  rocks.  There  is  one  very  minute  species  which 
attacks  the  acorn-shells,  found  so  abundantly  on  the  sub- 
marine rocks  on  our  coast.  So  far,  however,  as  is  known, 
this  species  appears  to  be  rare.  It  has  only  been  detected  in 
three  places  on  the  British  coasts,  and  where  the  rocks  and 
shells  are  completely  submerged  at  high  water.  This  little 
species  attacks  these  shells,  and  perforates  them  in  a  most 
remarkable  way ;  but  the  holes  in  which  the  perithecia  reside 
are  only  the  size  of  small  pinholes;  and  how  the  spores 
from  which  the  plants  are  produced  adhere  with  sufficient 
tenacity  to  the  almost  perpendicular  walls  of  the  shells  is 
a  matter  for  investigation.  What  the  solvent  is  that  is 
used  by  these  species  to  dissolve  the  calcareous  matter  of  the 
rocks,  walls,  and  shells  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover; 
probably  carbonic  acid  in  some  form  or  another.  Be  it  what 
it  may,  these  apparently  insignificant  plants,  which  have  no 
attraction  for  anyone  but  the  cryptogamic  botanist,  play  a 
most  important  part  in  assisting  to  disintegrate  the  rocks,  and 
rendering  places  fit  for  other  and  higher  vegetation. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  lichens  play  a  most  important  part 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  may  be  said  that  they,  with  the 
mosses,  have  been  the  preparers  and  first  cultivators,  or  the 
creators  of  the  soil ;  for  they  attack  the  rocks,  and  might  very 
weU  be  named  the  "teeth  of  time."  They,  in  connection  with 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  the  rains  and  the  dry,  the 
heat  and  the  cold,  have  ultimately  produced  the  first  layer  of 
humus  or  vegetable  mould. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  in  the  least  suppose  that  this  list 
entirely  exhausts  the  Lichen  'Flora  of  Devon ;  enough  is  left 
for  other  observers  to  work  out,  and  to  add  to  the  number  of 
species  and  varieties  herein  enumerated.  My  own  collection 
consists  of  over  a  thousand  specimens,  illustrating  almost 
every  genus  of  these  plants  found  in  the  British  Isles ;  so 
that  Devonshire  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  richest  for 
this  class  of  plants  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Series,  PYRENODEI. 
FamUy,  COLLEMACEI. 

Tnbe,  LICHINEI. 
Genus,  EPHEBE,  Fries, 

PUBESCENS,  Fri, 

On  rocks,  Daxtmoor. — Dr.  Ealfs.  South  Devon, — ^Eev.  J. 
M.  Crombie.  In  the  Erme,  above  Ivybridge. — Dr.  HoU. 
Blackstone  Eock. — E.  P. 

pygm^a,  Ag.  ^^^^«'  ^""^^^  ^^«'^- 

Eng.  Bot.,  fig.  1332 ;  Grev.,  Scot.  Cryp.  Flor.,  t.  219. 
Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin.     Maritime  rocks  beyond  Sheldon 
and  Babbacombe ;  plentiful ;  on  rocks  reached  at  high 
water. — E.  P. 

CONFINIS,  Agar. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2675 ;  Leig?aon,  p.  13. 

Bocks  on  Mount  Batten. — Mr.  Holmes. 
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Tribe,  COLLEMEI,  Nylander. 
Genus,  GOLLEMA,  Acharms, 

CHALAZANUM,  Ach. 

Leigh.,  p.  17. 

On  mossy  walls,  lipson  Boad,  near  Laira  Bridge. — Mr. 
Holmei..  '      ^  '  ^ 

GHALAZANODES,  Nyl. 

Bradley  Wood,  Newton  Bushel ;  rare. — Dr.  HolL 

PULPOSUM,  Bemh. 

On  the  ground,  Budleigh  Salterton. — Dr.  Dickie.    West- 
leigh,  on  mossy  walls,  1871. — E.  P. 

Var.  GRANULATUM. 

On  a  mossy  wall  at  WesUeigh. — E.  P.    Kingsbridge. — 
Mr.  Holmes,  in  OrevUka,  v.  iii.  p.  191. 

MEL^NUM,  Ach. 

On  calcareous  rocks,  Torquay. — Mr.  Borrer.     On  mortar 
of  old  walls,  Starcross  and  Newton  Bushel. — ^E.  P. 

CHIELEUM,  Ach. 

On  limestone  rocks,  Torquay. — K  P.    Salcombe. — ^Miss  J. 
Gray. 

CRISPUM,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.  Supp.,  t.  2716,  f.  1. 

On  old  walls  near  the  sea;  Dawlish,  Exeter,  Westleigh, 
and  Newton  Bushel. — E.  P. 

UMOSUM,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.  Supp.,  t.  2704,  f.  1. 

On  a  clay  bank  near  Cowley  Bridge,  Exeter ;  and  on  wet 
ground,  Bishopsteignton. — E.  P. 

MICROPHYLLUM,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.  Supp.,  t.  2721. 
On  old  elms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter;  frequent 
— E.P. 

PMCATILE,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.  Supp.,  t.  2348. 

On  St.  Michael's  Tor,  Torquay. — Mr.  Borrer.     On  a  mossy 
wall  at  Westleigh.— E.  P. 

FURVUM,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.  Supp.,  1. 1757. 

On  rocks  at  Torquay. — Dr.  Holl. 
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AURICULATUM,  Eoffm, 

Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes,  in  Orevillea,  v.  iii  p.  91. 

NIGRESSENS,  Lin, 

On  old  trees  near  Holsworthy. — Mr.  Newberry.  Exeter 
district  on  elms. — ^E.  P. 

FLACCIDUM,  Ach, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  1653. 

On  old  waUs,  Sidmouth. — Rev.  T.  Salway.  Near  Exeter.— 
Admiral  Jones.    Budleigh  Salterton,  PlymoutL — K  P. 

AGGREGATUM,  Ach. 

Leigh,,  p.  26 ;  Mudd,  p.  43. 

On  rocks  and  old  trees,  Devon. — Admiral  Jones. 

Genus,  LEPTOOIUM,  Acharius, 

MUSCICOLA,  Swartz, 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2264. 

South  Brent.— Dr.  Dickie.    Blackstone  Bock. — ^E.  P. 

TURGIDUM,  Ach, 

Leigh,  y  p.  28 ;  Mudd, 

On  a  mossy  wall,  Mutley. — Mr.  Holmes. 

TREMELLOIDES,  Lm, 
Eng.  Bot,  1 1981. 

Torquay.  —  Dr.  HoU.  North  Brent  Tor.  —  Mr.  Boirer. 
Bradley  Wood,  very  fine. — E.  P. 

DERMATINUM,  -BoTT. 

Eng.  Bot  Supp.,  t  2716, 1  2. 

On  calcareous  rocks,  Devonshire. — Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 

FRAGRAMS,  Smith. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1912. 

On  old  elm  bark  in  the  Exeter  district — E.  P. 

LACERUM,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  1 1982. 

Torquay,  on  rocks  and  walls. — Dr.  Deakin.  Near  Lynton. 
— Mr.  Lees.  Budleigh  Salterton. — Dr.  Dickie.  Black- 
stone  Eock,  Westleigh,  Bradley  Wood ;  on  an  old  wall, 
very  fine,  Bagtor  Wood. — E.  P. 

BURGESSI,  Lightf, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  300 ;  Leigh,,  p.  30  ;  Mvdd,  p.  45. 

On  trees,  rare,  lidford ;  in  fine  fruit. — Mr.  Holmes. 
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SINUATUM,  Hvds. 
Eng.  Bot,  t  772. 
Chagford,  on  mossy  walls. —  Mr.  Newberry.     Budleigh 
Salterton. — Dr.  Dickie. 

TENUISSEMXM,  Duks. 

EDg.  Bot,  t  1427 ;  Leigh.,  p.  35. 

Sidmouth. — Eev.  T.  Salwey.    Chagford. — Mr.  Holmes. 
SCHRADERI,  JBemh, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2284;  Zeigh.,  p.  36. 

Near  Babbacombe,  among  mosses  on  limestone  rocks.-— 
Dr.  HolL     Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 

FamUy,  LICHENACEI,  Nylander, 

Tribe,  CALICEI. 

Genus,  SPHINCTBIHA,  Fries, 

TURBINATA,  Pers. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2520 ;  Leigh,,  p.  38 ;  Mudd,  p.  255. 

On  the  thallns  of  Pertusaria,  Brent  Tor. — E.  P. 

Genus,  CALICIUK,  Acharius. 
TRACHELINUM,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot ,  t.  414 ;  Mudd,  p.  258 ;  Leigh.,  p.  43. 

On  old  half-rotten  wood  on  Stoke  Hill;  on  decorticated 
oak  posts,  Brampford  Speke ;  not  common. — E.  P. 

HYPERELLUM,  Ach, 

Leigh.f  p.  42 ;  Ifudd,  p.  258. 

On  ash  trees  near  Ide,  Exeter ;  not  common. — E.  P. 

QUERCINUM,  Pers, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1465;  Leigh,,  p.  43;  Ifudd,  p.  257. 

On  dead  wood,  old  trees,  Ugbrook  Park ;  in  Rora  and  Penn 
Woods,  Ilsington. — Flora  Devoniensis. 

CURTUM,  Borr. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2503;  Leigh,^  p.  44;  Ifudd,  p.  257. 

On  old  oak  posts  in  the  Exeter  district. — E.  P. 

Genus,  CONIOCYBE,  Achxriue, 
FURFURACEA,  Acll, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1539 ;  Leigh.,  p.  46. 

On  a  tree  stump,  Linketty  Lane,  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 

Genus,  TEACHYLIA,  Friee, 
TYMPANELLA,  ¥tL 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  810;  Leigh.,  p.  48;  I£udd,  p.  254. 

On  old  posts  in  the  Exminster  marshes,  and  on  trap  rocks 
Pocombe  Quarry.     E.  P. 
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Tribe,  SPH^ROPHOREI,  FrUs. 
Genus,  8PHJEB0FH0R0N,  Persoon. 

CORALLOIDES,  PerS. 

Eng.  Bot ,  t.  116 ;  Leigh.,  p.  60 ;  Mudd,  p.  263. 

Common  on  the  tors  of  Dartmoor. — Flora  Devon,  and  E.  P. 

COMPRESSUM,  Ach, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  114 ;  Leigh.,  p.  49 ;  Mudd,  p.  264. 

On  the  Dartmoor  tors.     Rarely  in  fruit. — Flora  Devon. 
FRAGILE,  Pers. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  2474 ;  Leigh.,  p.  60 ;  Mudd,  p.  264. 

On  rocks  at  Lustleigh  Cleave  and  Dartmoor. — "K  P. 

Tribe,  BuBOMYCEL  F^. 
Genus,  BJBOMTCES,  Fersoon, 

RUFUS,  De  Cand. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  373 ;  Leigh.,  p.  62 ;  Mudd,  p.  63. 

Lustleigh  Cleave  and  rocks  on  Dartmoor,  Brent  Tor. — K  P. 
Hey  Tor  and  adjoining  downs. — Flora  Devon, 

ROSEUS,  Pers, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  374 ;  Mt4dd,  p.  63 ;  Leigh ,  p.  63. 

Bovey  Heathfield,  neto  the  Pottery,  and  below  Mill  Tor, 
by  the  side  of  the  stream  on  the  black  earth ;  in  fine 
fruit  September  10th,  1877.  On  the  slaty  rock,  New 
North  Boad,  Exeter;  and  on  sandstone  in  a  lane 
leading  from  Sandygate  to  Topsham  Boad ;  very  fine  in 
fruit.— E.  P. 

Tribe,  CLADONIEI. 
Genus,  CLADOHIA,  Hoffman. 

ENDIVI-ffiFOLU,  Fri. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2361 ;  Mudd,  p.  62. 

Bocks  about  Hey  Tor  and  Bottor. — Flora  Devon.  Lustleigh 
Cleave.— E.  P. 

CERVicORNis,  Schcer, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2674 ;  Mudd,  p.  64 ;  Leigh.,  p.  67. 

Hey  Tor  and  neighbouring  downs. — Flora  Devon.  Bolt 
Head. — Mr.  Holmes.    Brent  Tor,  near  the  church. — R  P. 

DELICATA,  Flk, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2062 ;  Leigh.,  p.  68 ;  Mudd,  p.  66. 

Near  Vixen  Tor,  Dartmoor. — Mr.  Holmes. 

ALCICORNIS,  Flk, 

Eng  Bot.,  t.  1392;  Leigh.,  i^  69. 

Tors  around  Dartmoor. — Flora  Devon, 
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PYXIDATA,  Fri. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1393 ;  Xtf^A.,  p.  60. 

Common  on  Dartmoor,  and  on  high  downs  everywhere. 

Var.  a.  pooillum,  Ach» 
On  the  ground,  Haldon. — ^E.  P. 

Var.  h.  FIMBRIATA,  Lin. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2483 ;  Mudd,  p.  63. 

Bradley  Woods,  near  Newton,  Haldon  Woods,  and  at 
Dunsford.— K  P. 

Var.  g.  cjsspititia,  Flh. 

Zeigh.f  p.  60. 

On  an  old  oak-stump,  Aiarypole  Head,  Exeter. — K  P. 
Cattedown  Quarries. — Mr.  Holmes. 

GRACILIS,  Hoffnv. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2574 ;  Leigh.,  p.  62;  Mudd,  p.  64. 

Blackstone  Eock,  Exmouth  Warren. — E.  P. 
Var.  a.  chordalis,  Schcer. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1284 ;  Leigh.,  p.  63 ;  Mudd,  p.  66. 

Blackstone  Bock,  Exmouth  Warren.    Common. — E.  P. 

Var.  DEGBNERANS  (?),  Flh 

On  a  hedgebank,  Matford,  Exeter,  and  Blackstone  Bock. — 
E.P. 

SQUAMOSA,  Eoff. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2362;  Leigh.,  p.  66;  Mudd,  p.  66. 

On  hedgebanks,  Starcross. — ^E.  P. 

DIGITATA,  Hoff. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  2439 ;  Leigh,,  p.  68. 

In  hollows  of  old  trees,  on  the  road  between  North  Bovey 
and  Moreton. — Flora  Devon. 

Var.  MAOILENTA,  Hoff. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2028;  Leigh.,  p.  69. 

Hey  Tor  Down,  and  near  Buddy  Brook,  in  the  parish  of 
Bovey  Tracey,  &c — Flora  Devon.  Yes  Tor,  Brent  Tor. — 
E.P. 

Var.  POLYDACTYLA,  Flk. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2437 ;  Leigh.,  p.  70. 

Dartmoor. — Mr.  Holmes. 
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CORNUCOPIOIDES,  FH. 

Eng.  Bot ,  t.  2051 ;  Leigh  ,  p.  66. 

Tors  of  Dartmoor,  rocks  at  North  Bovey. — Flora  Dec<m. 
Lustleigh  Cleave. — K  P. 

DEFORMIS,  Eoff, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1394;  Leigh.,  p.  68. 

On  roots  and  stumps  of  old  trees. — Flora  Devon. 

BELLIDIFLORA,  Schcer. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1894;  Leigh.,  p.  72. 

Upper  Plantation,  Spitchwick. — Eev.  J.  P.  Jones.    Lust- 
leigh Cleave.— E.  P. 

Sub-Genus,  CLADIHA,  Nylander, 
SYLVATICA,  Hoff. 

Leigh.,  p.  72 ;  Mudd,  p.  69. 

Dartmoor. — Mr.  Holmes. 

Var,  ALPESTRis,  Linn. 
On  thatched  roofs,  near  Exeter. — E.  P. 

RANGEFERINA,  ffoff. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  173 ;  Leigh.,  p.  74 ;  Mudd,  p.  58. 

Dartmoor  and  Exmouth  Warren ;  abundant. — E.  P. 

UNCINALIS,  Hoff. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1 74 ;  Leigh.,  p.  74 ;  Mudd,  p.  59. 

Dartmoor,  near  Blackstone  Eock. — E.  P.  Woodbury 
Hill. — Flora  Devon. 

TURGESCENS,  Fri. 

Mudd,  p.  59 ;  Leigh.,  p.  75. 

On  Great  Tor. — Mr.  Holmes's  List. 

Tnbe.  STEREOCAULEI. 
Genus,  STEBEOCAULOH,  Sckreber. 

CORALLOIDES,  Fri. 
Leigh.,  p.  77. 

Dartmoor. — Dr.  HoU.  Leather  Tor,  Yes  Tor,  in  fruit — 
Mr.  Holmes. 

PASCALE,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.,  282;  Mudd,  p.  65 ;  Leigh  ,  p.  77. 

Within  Grimspound,  Bottor  Eock,  Hey  Tor  Down. — Flora 
Devon.  Tors  of  Dartmoor. — Mr.  Newberty.  Blackstone 
Rock.— E.  P. 
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TOMENTOSUM,  FH, 

Var.  BOTRYOSUM,  Ach. 

Zeiffh,f  p.  78 ;  Mudd,  p.  65. 

Dartmoor. — E.  Moore,  Perarnhdation  of  Dartmoor. 

DENUDATUM,  Flh 
Jfudd,  p.  66. 

Dartmoor. — Dr.  Holl. 

CONDENSATUM. 

Mudd,  p.  66;  L&iffh.,  p.  79. 

Budleigh  Salterton.  On  earth  and  rocks;  rare. — Dr. 
Dickie. 

NANUM,  Ach. 

Muddf  p.  67 ;  Leigh.,  p  80. 

On  slate  rocks;  abundant  in  the  Exeter  district. — E.  P. 
Devonshire. — Eev.  J.  M.  Crombie.  The  fruit  of  this 
plant  has  not  been  discovered. 

Seriesy  RAMALODEI. 

Tribe,  ROCELLEI. 

Gbnus,  BOCELLA,  De  Candole. 

TINCTORIA,  D.  0. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  211 ;  Leiffh.,  p.  81 ;  Mudd,  p.  7o. 

Eocks  near  the  sea. — Eev.  J.  M.  Crombie. 

PHYCOPSIS,  Ach. 
Leigh,,  p.  8l. 

Bolt  Head. — Dr.  Holl  and  Mr.  Holmes. 

FUCIFORMIS,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  728 ;  Leigh,,  p.  82 ;  Mudd,  p.  76. 

Bolt  Head  and  Prawle  Point ;  very  fine. — K  P.  Valley  of 
Bocks,  Lynton. 

Tribe,  USNEEI. 
Genus,  USNEA,  Hoffman. 

BARBATA,  Fri. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  872 ;  Leigh,,  p.  83 ;  Mudd,  p.  68. 

On  old  trees  and  palings  on  Haldon,  and  in  Bagtor  Woods; 
very  fine.  Widdecombe-in-the-Moor,  Beckey  Fall. — 
Flora  Devon. 

HIRTA,  Fri. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1354;  Leigh.,  p.  84;  Mudd,  p.  69. 

Court  Wood,  Ilsington;  wood  about  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle. 
— Flora  Devon.    Haldon  Woods. — E.  P. 
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PLICATA,  Fri, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  257 ;  Leigh.^  p.  86 ;  Mudd^  p  69. 

On  an  old  oak  on  Haldon ;  very  fine.  Ilsington  Woods. — 
Flora  Devon, 

ARTICULATA,  Ach, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  258 ;  Leigh.,  p  85. 

On  branches  of  old  trees  in  woods,  and  also  on  ericas  on 
Exmouth  Warren. — Flora  Devon,  E.  P. 

Tribe,  RAMALINBI. 
Gbnus,  ALECTOSIA,  Acharius. 

BICOLOR,  Ehrh, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1858 ;  Leigh..,  p.  86. 

Dartmoor.— Dr.  HoU.  Fox  Tor,  Pew  Tor,  Hey  Tor.— Mr. 
Holmes.     Caistor  Eock. — E.  P. 

JUBATA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,t.  1880;  Leigh.,  i^  88. 

Dartmouth. — ^Mr.  E.  Brown.  Caistor  Eock  and  Lustleigh 
Cleave. — ^E.  P.     Hey  Tor  Eocks. — Flora  Devon. 

Genus,  EVEBITIA,  Acharius 
FURFDRACEA,  Mann. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  984;  Leigh.,  p.  90;  Mudd,  p.  71. 

Blackstone  Eock. — K  P. 

PRUNASTERI,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  859 ;  Leigh.,  p.  90 ;  Mudd,  p.  72. 

On  ash  trees  and  old  palings ;  common. — E.  P. 
Var.  STICTOCERA,  Smith. 

Eng.  Bot.,t.  1353;  Leigh.,  p.  91. 

On  the  ground,  Exmouth  Warren ;  plentiful,  1871.  A  good 
deal  of  it  has  since  been  destroyed  by  the  sand  and  the 
sea ;  still,  it  holds  its  own.  The  only  locality  in  England 
for  this  plant. — E.  P. 

Genus,  RAMALIHA,  Acharivs. 
SCOPULORUM,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  688;  Leigh.,  p.  91. 

Near  Torquay,  Bolt  Head,  near  Hey  Tor  Eocks. — Dr.  Holl. 
Blackstone  Eock,  Prawle  Point. — E.  P. 

Var.  POLYMORPHA,  Ach. 

Mudd,  p.  74. 

On  Caistor  Eock. — E.  P. 
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CALICARIS,  Fri. 
Zeiffh,f  p.  92. 

Far.  CANALICULATA,  Fri. 

Leigh,,  p.  92 ;  Mudd,  p.  73. 

On  Exmouth  Warren  and  on  ash  trees. — E.  P.    St.  John's, 
Torpoint. — Mr.  Holmes. 

FAMNACEA,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot ,  t  889 ;  Leigh.,,  p.  93 ;  Mudd,  p.  73. 

Common  on  posts  and  rails,  old  trees,  &c. — R  P. 

THRAUSTA,  Ach., 
Leigh,  f  p.  94. 

Babbicombe  and  Caistor  Eock. — E.  P. 

FRAXINEA,  FH. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1781 ;  Leigh.,  p.  94 ;  Mudd,  p.  73. 

Common  on  posts  and  rails  and  trees  in  exposed  places. — 
E.P. 

FASTIGIATA,  FH. 

Eng.  Bot ,  t.  890 ;  'Leigh.,  p.  94 ;  Mudd,  p.  73. 

On  larch  and  other  trees ;  common  also  on  rocks  on  Dart- 
moor; frequent. — E.  P. 

POLLINARIA,  Ach. 

Leigh.,  p.  95 ;  Mudd,  p.  74. 

On  elm  trees  at  Ide. — Flora  D&o(m.    Stoke  Wood. — E.  P. 

Tribe,  CETRARIEL 
Genus,  CETBABIA,  Acharius. 

ACULEATA,  Fri. 

Leigh.,  p.  97. 

Fox  Tor  and   Pew   Tor,   &c. — Mr.   Holmes.      Exmouth 
Warren ;  fine,  but  barren. — E.  P. 

Var.  MURIOATA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  452. 

On  Pew  Tor. — Mr.  Holmes. 

Genus,  PLATISMA,  Hoffman. 
TRISTE,  Web. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  720 ;  Leigh.,  p.  99. 

Eare;  tors  of  Dartmoor. — Mr.  Cumow.     On  the  south- 
east side  of  Yes  Tor,  but  not  in  fruit. — E.  P. 
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GLAUCUM,  Idnn, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1606 ;  Le%gh,y  p.  102 ;  Mudd,  p.  79. 

Rocks  in  Whiddon  and  Gidleigh  Parks,  Widdecombe-in- 
the-Moor,  Blackstone  Bocks,  LusUeigh  Cleave. 

Var.  SOREDIOSA. 

Leigh.,  p.  103. 

Near  Vixen  Tor. — Mr.  Holmes. 
Var.  CORALLOIDES,  Wallr. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  2373 ;  Leigh,,  p.  103. 

Devonshire. — Mr.  Slater.    Near  Vixen  Tor. — Mr.  Holmes. 

Var,  FALLAX,  Web. 
Leigh.,  p.  103. 

Blackstone  Rock. — Mr.  Jacob. 

SiEPlNCOLA,  Ehrh. 

Leigh.,  p.  100 ;  Mudd,  p.  80. 

On  Vixen  Tor ;  rare. — Mr.  Holmes. 

FAHLUNENSB,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  652 ;  Leigh,,  p.  101. 

On  Hey  Tor ;  rare. — Dr.  HoU. 

Series,  PHYLLODBI. 

THhe,  PELTIGERBI. 

Sub-Tribe,  NEPHROMEI. 

Genus,  NEPHBOMIUM,  Nylander. 

LiEVIGATUM,  Ach. 
Leigh,,  p.  104. 

South  Devon.— Dr.  Holl.  Chagford.— E.  P.  North  Bovey, 
&c. — Flora  Devon. 

Var.  PARILE,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  2360. 

South  Devon. — Dr.  Holl.    Heavitree  Quarry. — E.  P. 
LUSITANICDM,  Schcer. 

Leigh.,  p.  106. 

On  mossy  rocks  and  stones,  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin.  Ash- 
burton,  near  Totnes,  Bickleigh. — Dr.  Holl.  Bolt  Head. 
— Mr.  Holmes. 

Genus,  FELTIOEBA,  Hoffman. 
APTHOSA,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot.,t.  1119;  Leigh.,  ^.  107. 

On  the  ground  amongst  moss,  under  trees ;  Brampford 
Speke. — E.  P.  About  Ilsington,  Lustleigh,  in  shady  moist 
woods. — Flora  Devon. 
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CANINA,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2299  ;  Leigh,^  p.  107. 

Common  everywhere  on  damp  hedgebanks. 

RUFESCENS,  Hoffm. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  2300 ;  Leigh,,  p.  108. 

Common  in  woods  everywhere,  often  mixed  with  the 
former. 

Var.  UMBATA,  Ddise. 
On  old  apple  trees,  amongst  moss,  near  Exeter. — £.  P. 

Var.  SCUTATA,  Dicks. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1334;  Leigh.,  p.  110. 

Woods  about  Lustleigh,  and  near  Exeter. — E.  P. 
Var.  PUSILLA,  DUl 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  1542. 

On  the  tops  of  walls,  Westleigh ;  not  common. — E.  P. 

SPURIA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  1642 ;  Leigh.,  p.  208. 

On  the  ground  at  Exwick;  rare. — E.  P.  Near  Totnes. — 
Dr.  HoU. 

POLYDACTYLA,  Neck. 
Leigh.,  p.  109. 

Woods  about  Usington,  Beckey  Fall,  and  between  Moreton 
and  Exeter. — Flora  Devon.  Stoke  Wood,  near  Exeter. — 
E.P. 

HORIZONTALIS,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  888 ;  Leigh.,  p.  110. 
Dunsford  Hill,  on  the  Exeter  road,  Usington. — Flora  Devon, 

Tribe,  VA^MMAEl,  Hooker. 

Sub-Tribe,  STICTEL 
Gbnus,  STICTINA,  Nylander. 

INTRICATA,  Del. 

Var.  THOUARSii,  Del. 

Leigh.,  p.  114. 

On  trees  near  Hey  Tor. — Dr.  HoU.    Very  rare. 
CROCATA,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  2110 ;  Leigh.,  p.  115. 

Dartmoor. — ^Rev.  J.  M.  Crombie.  Banks  of  the  Walkham 
river. — Mr.  Holmes. 
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LIMBATA,  8m. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  1104;  Leigh.  ^  p.  115. 

On  Trap  rocks,  Heavitree  Quany. — E.  P.  On  ash  trees, 
Bagtor ;  rocks  at  North  Bovey. — Flora  Devon. 

FULIGINOSA,  Dicks. 

Eng.  Bot.,  p.  1103  ;  Leigh,  y  p.  116. 

On  the  bottom  of  old  walls,  Lustleigh,  Moreton. — E.  P. 
Bagtor  Woods,  Ilsington,  Manaton  Church. — Flora 
Devon. 

SYLVATICA,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  2298 ;  Leigh.^  p.  116. 

Hedges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dartmoor;  common. — Flora 
Devon.  Bigbury,  South  Devon. — ^Dr.  HoU,  Budleigh 
Salterton,  Dr.  Dickie.    Bagtor  Wood. — ^E.  P. 

DUFOUREI,  Del. 

Leigh.,  p.  117. 

Eock  Walk,  Ilsham,  Torquay. — ^Dr.  Deakin.  Near  South 
Brent.— Dr.  HoU. 

SCROBICULATA,  Scop. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  497  ;  Leigh.,  p.  117. 
Generally  distributed,  in  damp  woods. — ^E.  P. 

Var.  Pale  yellowish-green,  thicker  and  firmer;  more  coria- 
ceous than  the  general  run  of  specimens.  It  has  a 
brighter  and  distinct  appearance.  Growing  in  the  sand 
on  Exmouth  Warren,  near  the  sea. — E.  P. 

Genus,  8TICTA,  Acharius. 
PULMONACEA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  572 ;  Leigh.,  p.  118. 

Woods  generally.  On  old  elms,  near  Starcross,  with 
fronds  more  than  a  foot  in  length. 

AURATA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2359 ;  Leigh.,  p.  119. 

Devonshire. — Mr.  Hudson. 


Genus,  RICASOLIA,  De  Not. 
AMPLISSIMA,  Scop. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  293 ;  Leigh.,  p.  120. 

Lustleigh  Cleave,  and  in  a  lane  leading  through  the  wood  to 
Moreton. — E.  P. 
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Li&TEYIRENS,  LigMf. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  29i  ;  Leigh,,  p.  12L 

South  Devon. — ^Dr.  Holl.  Budleigh  Salterton. — Dr.  Dickie. 

SrdhTribe,  IMBRICARIEI. 
Qbnus,  PABMXLIA,  Acharius. 
CAPERATA,  Idnn. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  654 ;  Leigh,,  p.  122. 

On  rocks  and  trees ;  common. — E.  P. 
OLiVACEA,  Linn, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2180  ;  Leigh,,  p.  122. 

On  rocks  and  trees,  common ;  all  over  the  country. — E.  P. 

Var.  EXASPERATA,  Ach. 
Leigh,, ^,  123. 

On  trees  and  rocks,  near  Shaugh  Bridge. — Mr.  Holmes. 
On  oak  trees,  Stoke  Wood,  Exeter. — E.  P. 

Var.  PROLIXA,  Ach. 

Torquay,  Ilsham. — Dr.  Deakin.    Brent  Tor,  and  on  granite 
boulders  below  Yes  Tor. — E.  P. 

PHYSODES,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  126 ;  Leigh,,  p.  125. 

Old  pales  and  rocks ;  common. — E.  P. 
Var.  RECURVA,  Leight. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  126  ;  upper  figures  1-3 ;  Leigh.,  p.  126. 

On  old  apple  trees ;  frequent. — E.  P. 

Var.  TUBULOSA,  Schaer. 
Mvdd.,  p.  97. 
Brent  Tor ;  creeping  over  mosses,  &c. — E.  P. 

LANATA,  Linn, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  8i6 ;  Leigh,,  p.  126. 

Tors  of  Dartmoor.  -  Mr.  Newberry.     Very  rare. 

CETRARIOIDES,  l)d, 

Okehampton,  Vixen  Tor. — Mr.  Holmes. 
PERLATA,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  841 ;  Leigh,,  p.  128. 

On  trees  and  rocks.  Stoke  Wood,  Exeter ;  not  common. — 
E.  P. 
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Var.  CILIATA,  D.  C. 

On  trees,  Stoke  Wood,  near  Exeter. — ^E.  P.  Near  Vixen 
Tor,  Bolt  Head,  &c. — Mr.  Holmes,  Budleigh  Salterton. 

PERTUSA,  Schrank. 

Eng.  Bot.,  1248 ;  Leig?i.,  p.  129. 

Eare,  Ljmton, — Eev.  J.  M.  Crombie,  and  Miss  Atwood. 
Bolt  Head. — Mr.  Holmes.    North  Bovey. — Flora  Devon, 

ALEURITES,  AcL 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  858 ;  Leigh,,  p.  130 ;  Mudd,,  p.  98. 

On  old  posts  and  rails ;  frequent. — Flora  Devon. 

TILIACEA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  700 ;  Leigh.,  p.  131. 

On  trees  in  Holne  Chase,  Buckland  and  Spitchwick  Woods. 
— Flora  Devon.  Dartmoor  and  Cornworthy. — ^Dr.  Holl. 
On  elm  and  apple  trees ;  frequent. — E.  P. 

Var.  SCORTEA,  Ach, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2065. 

On  ash  trees,  Haldon.— E.  P.    Bolt  Head.— Dr.  HolL 

Var,  suBKffiViGATA,  Nyl. 
Near  Exeter. — ^Dr.  Dickie. 

BORRERI,  Tur. 

Eng.  Bot,  1780 ;  Ijeigh,,  p.  133. 

On  trees,  North  Bovey,  Ilsington,  and  Tor  Abbey. — Flora 
Devon.    Plymouth;  frequent. — Mr.  Holmes. 

FULIGINOSA,  Dub. 
Leigh. ,  p.  134. 

On  boulders,  Eoborough  Down. — Mr.  Holmes. 

CONBPERSA,  Fhrh. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2097  ;  I^igh.,  p.  134. 

Dartmoor  rocks,  at  North  Bovey  and  Ilsington,  New 
Clifford  Bridge,  Widdecombe-in-the-Moor. — Flora  Devon. 

Var.  STENOPHYLLA,  Ach. 

Near  Dunsford.— E.  P. 
SINUOSA,  Smith. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2060;  Leigh,,  p.  137. 

On  rocks,  Lynton. — Miss  Atwood.  On  palings,  near  Mile- 
house,  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes.  Bocks  on  Dartmoor. 
— E.P. 
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8AXATILIS,  Linn. 

Bng.  Bot,  t  603;  Xet^A.,  p.  137. 

Very  common  on  rocks  and  trees  everywhere. 
Var.  LEUCOCHROA,  Wallr. 

Mtidd,  p.  94. 

On  flat  stones,  near  Vodden  Hill,  Dartmoor. — R  P. 

Var,  FURFURACBA,  Sd^T. 
Leigh,,  p.  138. 

On  Hey  Tor  rocks,  and  on  others  in  that  district — R  P. 
Var.  OMPHOLODES,  Linn. 

Leigh.,  p.  138. 

Very  common  on  Hey  Tor,  Lustleigh  Cleave,  Saddleback 
Tor,  and  rocks  near  the  tin  mine,  Ashburton,  &c. — K  P. 

Var.  SULCATA,  Taylor. 
Leigh,  p.  138. 

On  trees  and  walls. — North  Devon  Chiide. 
LfflViGATA,  Smith. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1852  ;  Leigh,,  p.  139. 

Bolt  Head.  —  Dr.  HoU.  Lynton,  North  Devon.  —  Miss 
Atwood.  Two  Bridges,  in  fruit ;  Dewerstone  Eock. — ^Mr. 
Holmes. 

Sub-tribe,  PHYSCIBI. 
Genus,  PHYSCIA,  Nylander. 
FLAVICANS,  Swartz. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2113 ;  Leigh.  141. 

Old  apple  trees,  Torquay,  Widdecombe-in-the-Moor,  Bud- 
leigh  SaltertoD.  —  Dr.  Dickie  and  E.  P.  Lustleigh 
Cleave ;  very  rare  in  frxiit — Mora  Devon.  Old  trees  at 
Dunsford.— E.  P. 

CHBTSOPTHALMA,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  1088  ;  Leigh.,  p.  142. 

Devonshire. — Mr.  Sowerby.   Torquay. — Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 
PARIETINA,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  194;  Leigh.,  p.  142. 

Baggy  Point,  North  Devon,  where  it  covers  the  whole  rocky 
prominence  in  a  coat  of  golden  yellow ;  on  slate  roo& 
common. — E.  P. 

Var.  AUREOLA,  A  oh. 
On  palings  at  Starcross. — K  P. 
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Var.  LYCHNEA,  Ach. 
Leig?b,,p.  143. 

On  Hey  Tor.— Dr.  HolL 
Var.  LACINIOSA,  Dufts. 

Leigh.,  p.  143. 

On  elms  near  Exeter.  I  am  not  quite  sore  of  this  variety; 
it  agrees  tolerably  well  with  the  description. — ^K  P. 

POLYOARPA,  Mrh. 

Bng.  Bot,  t  1795 ;  Leigh,,  p.  144. 
Budleigh  Salterton.— Dr.  Dickie.     On  old  palings  in  the 
Exeter  district— E.  P. 

CITBINILLA,  Friea. 

In  my  specimens  the  thallus  has  nearly  disappeared,  and 
ieft  the  apothecia  quite  free.  On  old  palings  near  Star- 
cross. — K  P. 

INTEIOATA,  Desfo. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1715 ;  Leigh.,  p.  144. 

Bolt  Head. — Sev.  J.  M.  Crombie,  This  cannot  again  be 
found  there. 

olLiABis,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1352;  Leigh.,  p.  144. 

Common  on  old  elms  almost  everywhere. 
Var.  SAXICOLA,  Nylander, 

Mudd,  p.  105. 

On  walls  in  the  Exeter  district — K  P. 
Var.  ACtiNOTA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1352 ;  Leigh.,  p.  145. 

Saltram  Park. — ^Mr.  Holmes,  Caialogvs,  p.  24 ' 

Var.  VEERUCOSA,  Adi. 
Near  Ashburton. — Mr.  Holmes. 

PULVEEULENTA,  Schreb. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2063  ;  Leigh.,  p.  146. 

Oommon  on  old  elms,  especially  on  the  upper  part  of 
them.— E.  P. 

Var.  PITYBSA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2064 ;  L^h.,  p.  146. 

Countess  Weir. — E.  P. 
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Vwr.  VENUSTA,  Ach, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2063 ;  Leigh.,  p.  147. 

South  Devon.— Dr.  HolL 
OBSCURA,  Ehrh. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  1942 ;  Leigh,,  p.  148. 

On  trees  near  Plymouth,  and  in  North  Devon,  and  on  elms 
Exeter  district.— K  P. 

Var.  viBELLA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  1 1696,  two  upper  figures. 
On  trees,  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes.   Exeter,  on  elms. — E.P. 

Vwr.  ADGLUTINATA,  Flk. 
Leigh,,  p.  149. 

On  trees  near  Exeter. — Rev.  J.  M.  Crombie.  On  elm  bark, 
Exeter.— K  P. 

LEUCOMELA,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2548 ;  Leigh,,  p.  149. 

South  Devon.  —  Dr.  Holl.  On  the  ground,  Torquay, 
amongst  wild  thyme. — Miss  Atwood. 

SPECIOSA,  Wvlf. 

Eng.  Bot,  1 1979 ;  Leigh,,  p.  150. 

Bolt  Head. — ^Dr.  HoU  and  Mr.  Holmes. 

8TELLARIS,  lAnn, 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  1697  ;  Leigh,  p.  150. 

Old  elms,  on  the  upper  parta — ^E.  P.  On  trees  and  old 
pales ;  common. — Flora  Devon, 

Var.  TENELLA,  Scop. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1851 ;  Leigh,,  p.  151. 

On  old  trees,  Ide. — K  P.     Plymouth ;  common. 
Vour.  G^BIA,  Hoffim. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1058 ;  Leigh,,  p.  152. 

On  slate  roofs  and  trees ;  common ;  rarely  in  fruit — ^E.  P. 
EBOSA,  Borr, 

Eng.  Bot,  Snpp.,  t  2807  ;  Leigh,  p.  152. 

On  slaty  rocks  in  hedgebanks ;  common  around  Plymouth, 
but  always  barren. — Mr.  Holmes,  In  similar  habitats 
near  Exeter ;  also  barren. — ^E.  P. 

ASTBOIDEA,  Clcm. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1779 ;  Leigh,,  p.  153. 

On  apple  trees,  Plymouth;  in  fruit;  rare, — Mr.  Holmes. 
Exeter.— K  P. 

X  2 
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Var,  CLEMENTI,  Smith, 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  1779 ;  M'udA^  p.  109 ;  Leigh,,  p.  153. 

On  elms  near  Exeter ;  rare. — E.  P. 

AQUILA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  982  ;  Leigh.,  p.  153. 

Prawle  Pointy  Lustleigh  Cleave.— K  P.  Eocks  North  Bovey, 
Hey  Tor  Down,  Blackstone  Eock,  &c.  —  Flora  Devon. 
Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin. 

Tribe,  GYROPHOREI. 
Genus,  UXBILICABIA,  Hoffman, 

PUSTALATA,  Eoffm. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1283  ;  Leigh,,  p.  154. 

Hey  Tor  and  Blackstone  Eocks,  Scobitor  Eocks,  near 
Widdecombe-in-the  Moor,  Bottor  Eock. — Flora  Devori^ 
Saddleback  Tor,  on  the  north  side  only.  This  also 
applies  to  Blackstone.  None  to  be  found  on  Eow  Tor, 
Mil  Tor,  or  Yes  Tor.— Sept.  10th,  1877. 

POLYPHYLLA,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1282 ;  Leigh.,  p.  165. 

Blackstone  Eock. — Dr.  Dickie. — ^E.  P. 

Var.  MONOPHYLLA,  T.  &  B, 
Leigh.,  p.  155. 

Blackstone  Eock. — Dr.  Dickie  and  E.  P. 

Var,  CONGREGATA,  T,  &  B, 
Leigh.,  p.  156. 

On  Pew  Tor,  &c. — Mr.  Holmes. 

FLOCCULOSA,  JVtUf, 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2483  ;  Leigh.,  p.  157. 

Eocks  near  the  Prison,  Dartmoor. — Flora  Devon. 

EROSA,  Web. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2066  ;  Leigh.,  p.  158. 

On  granite  blocks  about  two  hundred  yards  &om  the  top  of 
Yes  Tor,  on  the  south-east  sida — E.  P.  Tors  of  Dart- 
moor.— Eev.  Mr.  Newberry  in  Flora  Devon.  Great  Mia 
Tor,  in  fruit. 

POLYRRHIZA,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  931 ;  Leigh.,  p.  159. 

Dartmoor. — Dr.  Holl.  Lustleigh  Cleave,  &c.  On  rocks 
about  200  yards  to  the  south-east  of  Yes  Tor.— K  P. 
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PROBOSGIDEA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  2484;  L^h,,  p.  160. 

Blackstone  Eock. — Dr.  Ralfs. 
OYLINDRICA,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  522 ;  Leigh,,  p.  161. 

Dartmoor. — Mr.  Newberry.     Crockern  Tor. — Flora  Devon, 

Series,  PLACODEI. 

THhe,  LECANOREI. 

Sub-Tribe,  PSOROMEI. 

Genus,  P80B0MA,  Fries. 

HYPNORUM,   VoM. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  740 ;  Leigh,  p.  163. 

On  a  hedgebank  in  the  Cowley  Bridge  Boad,  near  Exeter ; 
rare. — ^E.  P. 

Sub-Tribe,  PANNARIEI. 
Genus,  PAKMABIA,  Delia. 

RUBIGINOSA,  Thunb. 

Bng.  Bot,  t.  983 ;  Leigh.,  p.  164. 

South  Devon. — Dr.  HoU.     On  mossy  rocks  and  trees. 
Var.  CiERULEO-BADiA,  Schcer. 

Leigh.,  p.  164. 

Shaugh. — Mr.  Holmes.  Okehampton. — Mr.  C.  P.  Smith. 
On  mossy  trunks  of  trees,  Bagtor  Wood,  on  the  border 
of  Dartmoor. — E.  P. 

PEZizoiDES,  Web. 

Eng.  Bot.,  Supp.,  t.  2801 ;  Leigh.,  p.  165. 
On  sandstone  rocks  at  Heavitree,  near  the  quarry. — E.  P. 

Var.  CORONATA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1246 ;  Leigh.,  p.  166. 

Budleigh  Salterton. — Dr.  Dickie.  On  the  ground  near 
Labrador,  Shaldon,  and  on  the  old  Stoke  road,  Exeter. — 
E.P. 

TBIPTOPHYLLA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  2128 ;  Leigh.,  p.  167. 

Near  Lydford. — Dr.  Holl. 
NIGRA,  Hvds. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1161 ;  Leigh.,  p.  168. 

South  Devon. — Dr.  Holl.  Exmouth  and  Torquay. — Mr. 
Pigott.    Plymouth,  on  limestone  walls. — Mr.  Holmes. 
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GABNOSA,  Dicks. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1684 ;  Leigh,,  p.  169. 

South  Brent— Dr.  Holl. 

PLUMBEA,  lAgMf. 
Leigh,  i  p.  170. 

South  Devon. — Dr.  HolL     Bolt  Head,  in  fruit ;  Torpoint. 
Mr.  Hohnes. 

Sub- Tribe,  SQUAMARIEI. 
Genus,  BQUAMARTA,  De  Ccmdolle, 

CRASSA,  Htlds. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1898  ;  Leigh,,  p.  171. 

On  rocks  near  the  sea,  Torquay,  Berry  Head,  and  jnst 
above  high-water  mark,  Croyde  Bay. — ^E.  P. 

SAXICOLA,  Pall, 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1696  ;  Leigh,,  p.  173. 

On  Brent  Tor,  near  Tavistock. — Mr.  Holmes  and  E.  P. 
GEUDA,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  699 ;  Leigh.,  p.  174. 

On  schist  on  the  top  of  the  Bridford  Woods,  by  the  old 
road  from  Moreton  to  Exeter. — Flora  Devon. 

Sub- Tribe,  PLACODEI. 
Genus,  FLACOBIUM,  De  Candolle. 

MURORUM,  Hoffm. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2167  ;  Leigh.,  p.  175. 

On  rocks  and  old  walls ;  generally  distributed. 

MINIATOM,  Hoffm, 
Leigh,,  p.  175. 

On  rocks  within  reach  of  the  high  water  in  Croyde  Bay, 
North  Devon.— E.  P. 

LOBULATUM,  Flk. 

Mudd,  Man.  Brit  Lich.,  p.  132. 

On  limestone  rocks  just  above  high-water  mark,  Anstey's 
Cove,  Torquay. — E.  P. 

OBLITERATUM,  Pers, 
Leigh,,  p.  176. 

Torquay. — ^Dr.  Holl.     Rocks  on  the  North  Devon  coast— 
E.P. 

CIRROCHROUM,  Linn. 

On  limestone  rocks,  Upton,  near  Torquay. — Mr.  Holmes. 
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CALLOPISMUM,  Acll. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  2157,  upper  figure ;  Leigh.  ^  p.  177. 

Torquay. — Dr.  HolL  Budleigh  Salterton. — Dr.  Dickie. 

OITBINUM,  Ach, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  1798 ;  Leigh.^  p.  177. 

On  stone  walls  and  rocks ;  frequent. — ^E.  P. 

GANDICANS,  Dicks, 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1778 ;  LHgh,,  p.  179. 

On  limestone  rocks,  Chudleigh. — ^E.  P.    Okehampton. — C. 
P.  Smith. 

OHALTB^U|l»  Ouf' 
Leigh,  f  p.  179. 

Babbacombe. — Admiral  Jones. 

SulhTribe,  EULECANOREI. 
Genus,  LECAHORA,  Acharius, 

YITELLmA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1792 ;  Leigh.,  p.  180. 

On  slate  roofs  and  old  walls ;  generally  distributed. — E.  P. 
On  old  pales,  &c.;  frequent — Flora  Devon. 

VrrELLINELLUM,  Mvdd. 

Mudd,  Man.  Brit  Lich.,  p.  135. 

On  palings  by  the  footpath  leading  to  Polsloe  Farm,  1883 ; 
on  trap  rocks,  Pocombe  Quarry,  near  Exeter. — R  P. 

CANDELARIA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1794  ;  Leigh.,  p.  182. 

Near  Torquay. — Dr.  HoU.     On  walls  and  rocks. — Flora 
Devon. 

SQUAMULOSA,  Schrod. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2011 ;  Leigh.,  p.  185. 

On  Leather  Tor.— Dr.  BolL 
Var.  SMARAGDULA,  Whinb. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1512  ;  Leigh.,  p.  184. 

Budleigh  Salterton. — Dr.  Dickie.      On  the  wall  by  the 
Higher  Barracks,  Exeter. — E.  P. 

Tar.  PREVIGNA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2152 ;  Leigh.,  p.  185. 

On  sandstone  rocks,  Lynmouth,  North  Devon. — Miss  At- 
wood. 
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Var,  SIMPLEX,  Davis. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2162,  two  left-hand  figures ;  Leigh,  y  p.  185. 

Anstey's  Cove,  Torquay. — E.  P.  Ilfracombe. — Miss  Atwood. 
Buckfastleigh. — ^Dr.  Holl. 

TARTAREA,  Linn, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  166 ;  Xet^^.,  p.  187. 

Blackstone,  Hey  Tor,  Lustleigh  Cleave. — E.  P.  Yes  Tor.— 
Mr.  Holmes. 

PARELLA,  lAnn, 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  727  ;  Leigh,,  p.  188. 

Bocks  and  stones ;  frequent.  Moreton,  North  Bovey,  II- 
sington,  &,o,— Flora  Devon,  Countess  Weir  Bridge; 
sandstone  rocks,  Exmouth. — ^E.  P. 

Var,  PALLESGENS,  Lirvn, 

Leigh,,  p.  189. 

Countess  Weir  Bridge. — ^E.  P.     Kingsbridge. — Dr.  Holl. 
Var.  TUMIDULA,  Pers, 

Leigh.,  p.  189. 

On  beech  trees,  Haldon ;  Exmouth. — K  P. 
Var.  TURNERI,  Smith. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  867 ;  Leigh,,  p.  190. 

Near  Totnes,  on  trees. — Dr.  Holl.  Near  Exeter. — ^Kev.  J. 
M.  Crombie.    On  old  elms ;  rare. — E.  P. 

INCRUSTANS,  De  Cand, 

Leigh,  ^  p.  191. 

Chudleigh  Eocks,  Torquay. — E.  P. 
RUPESTRis,  Scop. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  948 ;  Leigh,^  p.  190. 

On  trap  rocks,  Pocombe  Quarry,  Chudleigh  Bocks. — ^K  P. 
VARIA,  Ekrh. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1666 ;  MvM,,  p.  149 ;  Leigh,,  p.  192. 

On  old  palings,  Exeter  district — E.  P. 
Var,  SAROOPSis,  WaUb, 

Mudd,,  p.  161. 

On  dead  bark  in  the  Basin  Yard,  Exeter. — E.  P. 
Var,  AITEMA,  Ach, 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2547  ;  Leigh,,  p.  192. 

On  old  palings,  Exminster  Marshes,  and  on  larch  poles, 
Haldon.— E.  P. 
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Vat.  OROSTHEA,  Smith. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1649 ;  Mvdd.y  Man.  Brit  Lich.,  p.  l&O. 

Stoke  Wood,  near  Exeter,  and  on  palings  in  Exminster 
Marshes ;  on  rocks,  Brent  Tor ;  rare. — E.  P.  Bolt  Head. 
—Dr.  Hoa 

Var.  SYMMICTA,  Ach, 

Mudd,f  Man.  Brit  lich.,  p.  150. 

ATRA,  Huds. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  949 ;  Leigh,,  p.  194. 

On  rocks,  Croyde  Bay,  North  Devon ;  on  bark  of  oaks  and 
ash ;  frequent. — E.  P. 

oiNEREA,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1751 ;  Leigh,,  p.  195. 

On  rocks  at  Bishopstowe,  Torquay. — E.  P. 
Var.  OCELLATA,  Flock. 

Mudd.,  p.  168. 

On  limestone  walls,  Cockwood ;  shady  rocks,  Bagtor. — R  P. 

POLYTROPA,  Ehrh. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1264 ;  Leigh.,  p.  197. 

On  rocks,  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin. 
Var.  ACRUSTACEA,  Schoer. 

Mvdd,,  Man.  Brit  lich.,  p.  151. 

On  trap  rocks.  The  apothecia  are  a  delicate  green  when 
fresh.    North  Eoad,  Exeter.— E.  P. 

INTRICATA,  Schrad. 

Leigh.,  p.  198 ;  Eng.  Bot,  t  1264,  two  upper  figures. 

On  limestone  rocks,  Babbacombe. — E.  P. 
SUBFUSCA,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2019  ;  Leigh.,  p.  200. 

On  birch  boles,  Kingskers well.  Common  everywhere. — RP. 
Var.  DISTANS,  Ach. 

Leigh,,  p.  200 ;  Mudd.,  p.  146. 

On  white  poplars,  Stoke  Wood,  Exeter. — E.  P. 

Var.  GLABRATA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  450 ;  Leigh.,  p.  201 ;  Mudd,  p.  146. 

On  wild  cherry  boles,  Stoke  Wood. — E.  P. 
PINASTRI,  Schcer. 

Mudd.,  Man.  Brit  Lich.,  p.  146. 

On  the  rough  bark  of  pine  trees,  Exeter. — E.  P. 
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Var.  COLLOCARPA,  Ach. 

Leigh.,  p.  202. 

Topsham,  on  rocks. — E.  P. 

ARGENTATA,  Ach. 

Leigh.,  p.  201  ;  Mudd.,  p.  147  {campestris). 

Dartmouth,  Chudleigh,  and  Stoke  Wood,  Exeter. — ^E.  P. 

Var.  ATRYNEA,  Ach. 

Leigh.,  p.  203  ;  Mvdd,  p.  147. 

On  lime  trees  in  the  Exeter  district. — E.  P. 

Var.  ALBELLA,  Pers, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2164  ;  Leigh,  p.  204. 

Saddleback    Tor,    Bogtor,    on    bark   of  ash   and  ehns; 
frequent. — E.  P. 

Var.  CRENULATA,  Dicks. 
Eng.  Bot.,  t.  930. 

Exmouth,  on  sandstone  rocks  near  the  Battery,  Blackstone 
Eock,  near  Ide,  Chudleigh. — R  P. 

GALACTINA,  Ach. 
Leigh.,  p.  206. 

On  stone  walls  of  the  Paper  Mill  at  Hele. — E.  P. 

Var.  DISPERSA,  Pers. 
Leigh.,  p.  206. 

limestone  wall,  Starcross.— E.  P. 

CALCAREA,  LLnn. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  1940 ;  Leigh.,  p.  202 ;  Mudd,  p.  169. 

Chudleigh  rocks,  and  Budleigh  Salterton. — Dr.   Dickia 
Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 

Var.  HOFFMANNI,  Ach. 

Leigh.,  p.  209  ;  Mudd,  p.  162. 

On  mortar  of  old  walls,  and  limestone  rocks,  Chudleigh.-^ 
E.R 

DICKSONn,  A(^. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  1117  ;  Leigh,,  p.  211. 

Cranbrook  Castle,  Ilsington. — Flora  Devon. 

EPULOTICA,  Ach. 

Leigh.,  p.  212;  Mudd,  p.  161.  (Aspercilia.) 

On   calcareous    rocks,  Torquay  and   Exeter,   near  Ash- 
burton.— Dr.  Holl  and  E.  P. 
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CINEREO-RXJFESCENS,  AcJl. 

Leigh,  ^  p.  211 ;  Mudd,  p.  163.  (Aspercllia.) 

Blackstone  Eock,  near  Moreton. — ^E.  P. 

BADIA,  Ach. 

Leigh,,  p.  212  ;  Mvdd,  Brit.  Lich.,  p.  144. 

On  old  walls,  Torquay. — E.  P. 

GLAUCOMA,  Hoff, 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  2156  ;  Leigh,  p.  215. 

Bocks,  Whiddon  Park,  on  schist.  Pen  Wood,  Ilsington, 
Widdecombe-in-the-Moor. — Flora  Devon,  Goodrington, 
Chudleigh.— E.  P.     Bolt  Head,  Dr,  Holl. 

AURANTIACA,  Lightf, 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  1305  ;  Leigh,,  p.  217. 

On  trees,  Exminster  marshes,  and  old  posts  and  rails. — 
E.  P.  '  Ilsington,  Flora  Devon,  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 

Var,  FLAVOVIRESCENS,  Hoff, 

Mudd,  Man.  Brit  Lich.,  p.  137. 

On  cob  walls,  Cowick  Fields,  Exeter,  and  Anstey's  Cove, 
Torquay.— E.  P. 

Var.  INALPINUM,  Schleich, 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1993  ;  Leigh,,  p.  217. 

On  rocks  near  the  sea,  beyond  Labrador,  Shaldon. — K  P. 
OCHRACEA,  Sc?icer, 

Leigh,,  p.  218. 

On  rocks  near  Kingsbridge. — Dr.  Holl.     Exeter. — E.  P. 

FERRUGINEA,  Hvds, 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1650 ;  Leigh,,  p.  219. 

On  granite  rocks;  frequent. — Flora  Devon,  On  granite 
boulders,  Luscombe  Farm,  Little  Haldon;  Anstey's 
Cove,  Torquay ;  Salcombe  Hill,  Sidmouth. — ^E.  P. 

Var.  FESTTVA,  Ach. 

Leigh,,  p.  220. 

On  old  walls,  Starcross ;  near  the  sea,  Berry  Head. — E.  P. 
Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 

CERINA,  Fh^h, 

Eng.  Bot,  t  627  ;  Leigh,,  p.  220. 

Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes.  Countess  Weir,  on  the  stones  of 
the  bridge.— E.  P.  On  bark  of  trees ;  frequent. — Flora 
Devon, 
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Var.  STILLICIDIORUM,  Hornem. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1378 ;  Leigh,,  p.  221. 

Moretonhampstead,  on  walls. — E.  P. 

PYRACEA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2245 ;  Leigh,,  p.  221. 

Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin.     Ilsington. — Flora  Devon. 
Var.  ULMICOLA,  De  Cond. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  1426  ;  Leigh,,  p.  222. 

Whitstone,  on  ragged  bark. — E.  P. 
Var.  HOLOCARPA,  Ehrh. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  2009  ;  Leigh.,  p.  222. 

Anstey's  Cove,  Torquay. — E.  P. 

GIBBOSA. 

On  rocks,  Brent  Tor,  May,  1883.— E.  P. 

EXIGUA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1849 ;  Leigh,,  p.  224. 

On  birch  and  cherry  bark,  Haldon  Woods. — E.  P. 
Var.  ROBORis,  Duf. 

Leigh.,  p.  225. 

On  trees,  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin.     On  the  rough  bark  of 
oaks  by  the  Canal,  Exeter. — E.  P. 

ATROCINEREA,  Dicks. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  2026 ;  Ldgh,,  p.  226. 

Crown  Hill,  Plympton.— Dr.  Holl.     Brent  Tor.— E.  P. 

HOLOPHffiA,  MtU. 
Leigh,,  p.  227. 

Bradstone  Churchyard  wall.  South  Devon. — ^Dr.  HolL 

ERYSIBE,  Ach. 

Leigh.,  p.  228  ;  Mvdd,  p.  141. 

On  mortar  of  old  walls,  and  on  small  pebbles  exposed  in 
cob  walls,  St  Thomas,  Exeter. — E.  P. 

RUBRA,  Hoffm. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2218 ;  Leigh.,  p.  230 ;  Mudd,  p.  466. 

On  ash  boles,  Haldon  Woods. — E.  P. 

ATHROCARPA,  Dul. 

Leigh,,  p.  231  ;  Eng.  Bot.,  t  1829  ;  Mudd,  p.  161. 

On  brick  walls  near  Exeter ;  rare. — E.  P. 
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HiSIMATOMlCA,  Eh/rh. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  228 ;  Leigh,,  p.  232. 

Saddleback  Tor,  near  Bagtor,  and  on  Brent  Tor;  rare. — 
E.P. 

VENTOSA,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  906 ;  LeigK,  p.  238. 

Pew  Tor;  not  common. — ^Mr.  Holmes.    Tors  of  Dartmoor. 
Flora  Devon.    Saddleback  Tor,  Bagtor,  &c.— E.  P. 

Genus,  UBCSOLASIA,  Acharius, 

SCRUPOSA,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  266 ;  Leigh.,  p.  234. 

On  a  hedgebank  in  the  Duryard  Estate,  Exeter,  and  on 
mossy  walls ;  not  uncommon. — "E.  P. 

Far.  BRYOPHILA,  Ack 

Leigh.,  p.  235 ;  Mvdd,  Man.  Brit.  lich.,  p.  165. 

On  mosses  on  walls  about  Exeter. — ^E.  P. 

Var.  GYPSACEA,  Ach. 
Leigh.,  p.  234. 

Bare,  on  Brent  Tor ;  one  place  only,  so  far  as  I  could  dis- 
cover.— E.  P. 

Sub-Tribe,  PERTUS ARIEL 
Genus,  PEBTUSABIA,  De  Candolle. 

MULTIPUNCTATA,  Tumer. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2061 ;  Leigh.,  p.  236 ;  Mvdd,  p.  274. 

Haldon,  on  beech  boles. — E.  P. 
Var.  SOREDIATA,  Fries. 

Mvdd,  Man.  Brit  Lich.,  p.  274. 

On  beech  and  cherry  trunks,  Exeter  district. — ^E.  P. 

DEALBATA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1541 ;  Leigh.,  p.  238 ;  Mvdd,  p.  273. 

Dartmoor. — Mr.  Holmes's  list. 

CEUTHOCARPA,  Smith. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2372 ;  Leigh.,  p.  237  ;  Mudd. 

On  Sharpitor  Eock,  Dartmoor. — Mr.  C.  P.  SmitL 
COMMUNIS,  De  Cand. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  677 ;  Leigh.,  p.  238. 

On  trunks  of  trees ;  common  everywhere. 
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FALLAX,  Pers, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  1731 ;  L&igh.,  p.  240. 

On  oaks ;  common  Bagtor  Wood,  and  near  Exeter. — K  P. 
Budleigh  Salterton. — Dr.  Dickie. 

Var,  VARIOLOSA,  FH. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  1629 ;  Mudd,  p.  276. 

On  the  bark  of  ash  trees,  Exeter  district. — E.  P« 
FAGINEA,  Linn, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1713 ;  Leigh,,  p.  242. 

On  trees ;  frequent. — Flora  Devon. — ^R  P. 
VELATA,  Twmer, 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2401-2410 ;  Ldgh,,  p.  242. 

Stoke  Wood,  Exeter,  on  hazel  and  on  ash,  and  Devonian 
shale,  Prawle  Point.— E.  P. 

GLOBULIFERA,  Tum&T, 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2008  ;  Leigh,,  p.  243. 

On  beech,  Bagtor  Wood,  and  Ilsington. — Flora  Jkvon. 

PUSTULATA,  Ach. 

Leigh,  f  p.  244  ;  Jfudd,  p.  275. 

On    oaks   and  hazel,  Budleigh   Salterton. — ^Dr.    Dickie. 
On  beech,  Haldon. — E.  P. 

LEIOPLACA,  Ach. 

Leigh.,  p.  244 ;  Ifudd,  p.  276. 

On  trunks  of  white  poplar  below  Stoke  Wood,  Exeter.— 
E.  P. 

Genus,  PHLYCTIS,  JFallr. 
AGELiEA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1730 ;  Leigh.,  p.  246 ;  Mudd,  p.  279. 

On  ash  trees  brought  to  the  saw-mills  in  the  Basin  Yard, 
Exeter,  April,  1883;  in  fine  fruit— E.  P. 

ARGENA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1923 ;  Leigh,,  p.  246 ;  Mudd,  p.  280. 

On  trunks  of  old  trees  near  Exeter. — Eev.  J.  M.  Grombie, 
On  elms,  in  fine  fruit,  January  18th,  1883. — E.  P. 

Sub-Tribe,  THELOTREMEL 
GSNUS,  THELOTREKA,  Acharius, 

LEPADINUM,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  678  ;  Leigh,,  p.  247. 

On  white  poplar  and  ash,  in  Haldon  and  Stoke  Woods.— 
EP. 
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Tribe,  LECIDEINEI. 
Gbnvs,  LBCIDEA,  AeharitLS. 

SALWEU,  £(nr. 

Eng.  Bot,  Snpp.,  t.  2861 ;  Leigh,,  p.  249. 

On  earth  in  the  Valley  of  Eocks,  Lynton. — Mr.  Borrer. 
Near  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 

LURID  A,  Sivartz, 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1829 ;  Leigh,,  p.  252. 

On  earth  among  calcareous  rocks;  not  common;  Babba- 
combe. — ^Mr.  Holmes. 

ifAMiLLARis,  Gonan, 

Linn,  Trans,,  v.  L  t  4  £  3 ;  Leigh,,  p.  254. 

On  calcareous  rocks ;  rare ;  Babbacombe. — Admiral  Jones. 

SYLVICOLA,  Plot 
Leigh,,  p.  256. 

On  rocks,  Buckfastleigh. — Mr.  Holmes.' 
Var.  INFIDULA,  Nyland&r. 

Leigh,,  p.  256. 

Buckfastleigh. — ^Dr.  HoU. 

CRUSTULATA,  Adl, 

Leigh.,  p.  257 ;  Mudd,  p.  209. 

On  conglomerate  in  the  garden  wall,  Coaver  House,  near 
Exeter.— E.  P. 

LUCIDA,  AcJl, 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1550 ;  Leigh,,  p.  258. 

On  a  bank  in  the  Cowley  Bridge  Boad,  near  Exeter. — K  P. 
On  rocks  near  Chagford. — Mr.  Holmes. 

UMBONATA,  ffepp. 
Mudd,  p.  204. 

On  flint  stones  on  Haldon. — ^E.  P. 
PROMINULA,  Borr. 

Eng.  Bot,  Supp.,  fig.  1,  two  right-hand  figures ;  Leigh,,  p.  259. 

On  rounded  pebbles  on  the  clifif  near  the  Point,  Exmouth ; 
and  on  flints,  Haldon. — E.  JP. 

FLBXUOSA,  Fries. 

Var.  .ffliRUGiMOSA,  Borr. 

Eng.  Bot  Supp.,  t  2682;  Leigh.,  p.  260. 

On  old  hollies,  in  the  wood,  Dunsford. — £.  P. 
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DECOLORANS,  Flh, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  1185;  Leigh,,  p.  262. 

On  the  ground,  Dartmoor.— Mr.  Holmes  and  E.  P. 
Var.  ESCHAROIDES,  Ehr. 

Mudd,  p.  197. 

On  turfy  ground  near  Yes  Tor. — ^E.  P. 

QUERNEA,  Dicks. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  485. 

EingskerswelL — Dr.  HolL    Haldon»  on  old  oaks  and  birch 
stumps. — E.  P. 

viRroESCENS,  Schrad, 

Leigh,,  p.  264 ;  Miidd,  p.  196. 

On  old  stumps  and  on  the  ground  near  Exeter. — Eev.  J. 
M.  Crombie. 

ENTEROLEUCA,  Ach. 
Leigh,,  p.  266. 

On  rocks  and  walls,  and  on  lime  trees. — K  P. 

PARASEMA,  Adh, 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  1450,  in  part ;  Leigh,,  p.  169. 

On  the  bark  of  ash ;  common. — ^E.  P. 
Var.  EL^ocHROMA,  Adi. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  1450,  in  part ;  Mudd,  p.  200. 

On  ash  bark  near  Exeter. — 'E*.  P. 
Var.  SAXICOLA,  Leigh. 

Mtidd,  p.  201. 

On  schistose  rocks  at  Exwick,  near  Exeter. — ^E.  P. 
PROTRUSA,  Fries. 

Leigh,,  p.  271. 

In  Stoney  Valley,  near  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin. 
ULIGINOSA,  Schrad. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1466  ;  Leigh.,  p.  274. 

On  an  old  hedgebank  in  Hoopem  Fields,  Exeter. — R  P. 

OOAROTATA,  Smith. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  534,  in  part ;  Leigh,,  p.  278. 

Valley  of  Rocks,  Lynton ;  brick  walls,  Exeter ;  and  Bradley 
Wood,  Newton.— E.  P. 

Var.  ELACISTA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  534 ;  Leigh,,  p.  278. 

Valley  of  Eocks,  Lynton. — E.  P. 
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Var.  GLEBULOSA,  Smtih, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1955;  Leigh,^  p.  279. 

On  shady  rocks  near  Exeter. — E.  P. 

LAPICIDA,  Frus. 

Leigh,  ^  p.  288;  MvM^  p.  209. 

Saddleback  Tor,  near  Bagtor,  Yes  Tor,  &c. — R  P. 
Var.  siLACEA,  Ack, 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1118,  in  part;  Leigh, ^  p.  289. 

Saddleback  Tor,  Yes  Tor,  Mil  Tor,  Okehampton.— E.  P. 

FUSCO-ATRA. 

Var.  GRISELLA,  Flh. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1954;  Leigh.,  p.  288;  MvM,  p.  212. 

On  a  large  block  of  quartzite  on  the  roadside,  going  from 
lidford  to  Brent  Tor.— E.  P. 

KIVaLOSA,  Ack, 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1737 ;  Leigh.,  p.  285. 

Blackstone  rock,  Saddleback  Tor,  and  Brent  Tor. — E.  P. 
Sheeps  Tor. — Mr.  Holmes. 

TAYLORi,  Salwey, 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2580;  Leigh,,  p.  291. 

On  rocks,  Bolt  Head. — Dr.  Holl.  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 
Ilfracombe. — Miss  Atwood.    Lustleigh. — E.  P. 

CALCIVORA,  Ehrh. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  193;  Leigh,,  p.  300. 

On  limestone  rock,  Chudleigh. — E.  P.  Babbacombe. — Mr. 
Holmes.  A  variety  with  spores  broadly  elliptical  and 
bilocular,  on  limestone  rocks ;  Anstey's  Cove,  Torquay, 
— E.  P. 

CONTIGUA,  Fries. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1831 ;  Leigh.,  292. 

Eale  Tor,  and  on  most  of  the  tors  of  Dartmoor. — E.  P. 

PLATYCARPA,  Ach. 

Leigh,,  p.  292;  MvM,  p.  210. 

Yes  Tor.— E.  P. 
Var.  CONFLUENS,  Weber. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1964;  Mudd,  p.  210. 

On  the  rocks,  Chudleigh. — E.  P. 
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Var.  OCHROMELA,  Ach. 

Mudd,  p.  211. 

On  stones  in  exposed  situations  at  Exmouth. — 'K  P. 
Var.  HYDROPHILA,  Fries. 

Leigh.,  p.  293. 

Dartmoor. — E.  P. 
Var,  CALCAREA,  Fries. 

Leigh,  f  p.  293. 

On  an  old  wall  in  Bagtor  Wood,  Dartmoor. — ^E.  P. 

ALBO-CiERULESCENS,   Wulf. 

LeigKf  p.  295;  Mudd,  p.  211. 

On  stone  walls,  Groodrington,  Torbay. — E.  P. 

CANESCENS,  Dicks. 

Leigh,  p.  303;  Eng.  Bot,  t.  582;  Mudd,  p.  169. 

On  Ghudleigh  rocks  in  fruit ;  Exeter  on  old  walls. — ^E.  P. 
VERRUCULOSA,  Borr. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  2317  ;  Leigh.,  p.  303  ;  Mudd,  p.  215. 

On  maritime  rocks,  Lynmouth. — ^Miss  Atwood. 
STELLULATA,  TayUr. 

Leigh.,  p.  304;  Mudd,  p.  216. 

Maritime  rocks,  South  Devon, — ^Dr.  HolL     Plymouth- 
Mr.  Holmes.    Near  Torquay. — Miss  Atwood. 

DISCIFORMIS,  Fri. 

Leigh.,  p.  305 ;  Mudd,  p.  216. 

On  old  oaks,  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes.    Exeter. — ^E.  P. 

B^T£R0CUIlORA. 

On  wet  rocks,  Bagtor  Woods ;  rare. — ^E.  P. 
MYRIOCARPA,  Decund. 

Leigh.,  p.  307 ;  Mudd,  p.  217. 

On  trees  and  old  wood,  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes.    On  bark 
of  silver  firs,  Cleve,  Exeter. — E.  P. 

Var.  PUNCTIFORMES,  Hoff. 
Eng.  Bot,  t  1851. 

On  bark,  Exeter. — E.  P. 
SUB-DESCiFORMis,  Leigh. 

Leigh.,  p.  308. 

On  rocks,  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin. 
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GROSSA,  Pei*8, 

Mudd,  Man.  Brit.  Llch.,  pL  iii.  fig.  67 ;  Leigh,  ^  p.  810. 

On  bark  of  ash  trees  in  Stoke  Wood. — K  P.  Newton 
BushelL— Dr.  HolL 

LUTOSA,  Mont, 

Leigh,,  p.  811 ;  Mudd,  p.  202, 

On  a  sandstone  wall,  Starcross,  and  at  Westleigh. — K  P. 

VESICULARIS,  Roff. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1139 ;  Leigh,,  p.  813. 

Near  Torquay. — Dr.  HoU.  Westleigh  on  limestone. — E.  P. 
Babbacombe. — ^Admiral  Jones. 

CTRTELLA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  2165  ;  Leigh,,  p.  318  ;  Jiftidd,  p.  176. 

Stoke  Wood,  Exeter,  on  ash  and  on  beech,  Basin  Yard. — 
E.  P. 

Var.  MINUTA,  Schr. 

In  the  cracks  of  old  ash  bark,  on  timber  brought  into  the 
Basin  Yard,  Exeter,  compared  with  specimens  I  had 
from  Mr.  Mudd.— E.  P. 

LUTEA,  Dicks. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1268 ;  Leigh,,  p.  317. 

Ditcham  Cross. — ^Dr.  Holl.  Topsham. — E.  P.  lidfoid. 
— Mr.  Holmes. 

EHKHARTIANA,  A(Jl. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  1136 ;  Leigh,,  p.  320. 

On  old  larch  bark  and  poles>  Countess  Weir. — E.  P. 

DENIGRATA.  FH. 

Eng.  Bot.  Snpp.,  t.  2711 ;  LeigK,  p.  320 ;  Mudd,  p.  179. 

On  old  palings  by  the  South  Devon  Eailway,  Exminster 
marshes. — E.  P. 

TRICOLOR,  With. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  1736 :  Leigh.,  p.  321. 

On  old  trees.  Stoke  Wood,  Exeter. — ^E.  P. 
POLVERA,  Borr, 

Eng.  Bot.  Supp.,  t.  2726  ;  Leigh.,  p.  822 ;  Mtidd,  p.  180. 

On  trees  near  the  ground,  lidford. — Mr.  Holmes. 

CHALYBEIA,  BoTT, 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  2836,  fig.  2 ;  Snpp.  ;  Mudd,  p.  180 ;  Leigh,,  p.  812. 

On  rounded  pebbles,  Woodbury  Common,  June  16th,  1883. 
— E.  P.     Bare. 

Y   2 
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ERYS1B0IDE8,  Nylander. 

Leigh.,  p.  232. 

On  old  trunks  of  trees,  in  moist,  shady  woods,  Devon 
{forma  sordidescens), — Nylander,  Eev.  J.  M.  Crombie. 

INCOMPTA,  Barr, 

Eng.  Bot.  Supp.,  t.  2699 ;  Leigh.,  p.  825. 

Notter  Bridge,  near  SaltasL — ^Dr.  HoU.  Dunsford  and 
Stoke  Woods,  on  trees. — ^E.  P. 

ALBOATRA,  Hoff. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  1892 ;  Leigh.,  p.  826. 

On  trees  and  pales. — Eev.  J.  M.  Crombie,  near  Exeter ;  on 
oaks,  Dunsford. — E.  P. 

Var.  EPIPOLIUM,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1137  ;  Leigh,,  p.  327. 

On  mortar  of  old  walls,  Cockwood,  near  Starcross ;  bridge 
near  the  mill,  Alphington. — E.  P. 

CALCAREA,   Wei8, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  1864 ;  Leigh.,  p.  327. 

On  old  walls,  Ide,  near  Exeter. — E.  P.  Eocks  under  the 
Citadel,  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 

ABIETINA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot  Supp.,  t.  2642,  fig.  2 ;  Leigh.,  p.  330. 

Old  pine  trees,  Haldon  Woods. — E.  P. 

iEUERI,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1117  ;  Leigh.,  p.  329. 

On  schistose  rocks,  Cranbrook  Castle. — Flora  Devon. 
SQUAMULOSA,  Deak  MS. 

Leigh,,  p.  331. 

On  rocks  and  walls,  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin. 

AROMATICA,  Smith. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1777  ;  Leigli.,  p.  332 ;  Mudd,  p.  174. 

On  the  ground,  Budleigh  Salterton. — ^Dr.  Dickie.  Torquay 
and  Pocombe  Quarry,  Exeter. — E.  P.  Bolt  Head. — ^Dr. 
HoU.     Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 

OARNEO-LUTEA,  Turner. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  2010 ;  Leigh.,  p.  335 ;  Mudd,  p.  140. 

On  the  rugged  bark  of  old  elms,  Dawlish,  and  Gowick 
Fields,  ;^eter. — E.  P.     Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin. 
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SPHiEROiDES,  Sommf, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2217  ;  Leigh,^  p.  336  ;  Mudd,  p.  187. 

On  mosses  and  on  the  ground,  Lustleigh  Cleave ;  on  the 
barrack  wall,  Topsham  Boad,  Exeter^  Starcross,  &c. — £.  P. 

PACHYCARPA,  Duf. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  1683 ;  Leigh.  ^  p.  336  ;  Mudd^  p.  189. 

On  trees,  and  on  a  hedgebank.  Stoke  Wood,  Exeter. — £.  P. 

PBEMNEA,  Ach, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1682  ;  Leigh,,  p.  337 ;  Mudd,  p.  222. 

Devon. — Mr.  Larbalestier.     On  old  trees.  Red  Hill,  Exeter. 
— E.  P. 

MnjJARiA,  Fries, 

Leigh,,  p.  338  ;  Afudd,  p.  118. 

On  mortar  of  a  wall,  Bishopstowe,  near  Torquay. — K  P. 
Var.  SAXATius,  Fries, 

Afuddf  p.  188. 

On  Blackstone  Rock,  Moreton. — E.  P. 
Var.  LIGNARIA,  Ach. 

Mvddy  p.  188. 

On  mossy  walls,  Starcross. — E.  P. 
Var.  MELiENA,  Nyl. 

Muddy  1^,  188. 

On  mosses  and  turfy  ground,  Holne  Chase. — E.  P. 

CITRINELLA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1877  ;  Leigh,,  p.  339 ;  Mudd,  p.  186. 

On  the  ground  near  the  railway ;  on  Dartmoor,  opposite 
Okehampton  Castle. — E.  P. 

CARNEOLA,  Ach, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  965 ;  Leigh,,  p.  340 ;  Mvdd,  p.  182. 

Blackstone  Rock,  Moreton. — E.  P.     Ugbrook  Park,  Rora 
and  Penn  Woods. — Flora  Devon. 

ENDOLBUOA,  Nyl. 
Leigh,,  p.  340. 

On  trees,  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin.     Haldon  and  Budleigh 
Salterton.— E.  P. 

RUBELLA,  Ehrh. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  845  ;  Leigh. ;  Mudd. 

On  old  elms.-^E.  P.     Torquay. — ^Dr.  Deakin.     Plymouth. 
— Mr.  Holmes. 
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EFFUSA,  Smith. 
Var.  FUSCELLA,  Fri, 

Leigh,,  p.  344. 

Devonshire. — Dr.  HolL 
Var.  INUNDATA,  Fri, 

Leigh.,  p.  844 ;  Mudd,  p.  183. 

On  stones  in  streams,  Plymoath. — Mr.  Holmes. 

GEOGRAPHICA,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  245  ;  Leigh.,  p.  S46  ;  Mudd,  p.  221. 

Very  common  on  all  the  tors  on  Dartmoor,  and  Lustleigh 
Cleave.— E.  P. 

Var.  CONTIGUUM,  Fries. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  245,  in  part;  MtuHd,  p.  221. 

Bocks  on  Dartmoor. — E.  P. 

PETRfiA,    Wulf. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2336 ;  Leigh.,  p.  347  ;  Mudd,  p.  220. 

On  flints  and  greywethers,  on  the  bills  at  Sidmouth,  on 
Haldon  and  Dartmoor. — E.  P. 

Var.  LAVATUM,  Fries. 

Mtidd,  p.  220. 

On  flints  as  above. 

CONOENTRIOA,  Sav. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  246 ;  Leigh.,  p.  349 ;  Mudd,  p.  220. 

Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes.  Exeter,  on  schistose  rocka — E.  P. 
FLOTOvn,  Korb. 

Leigh.,  p.  353. 

On  trees ;  rare,  near  Exeter. — Eev.  J,  M.  Crombia 

PARMELIARUM,  Smrf. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  1866 ;  Leigh.,  p.  357. 

Parasitic  on  the  thallus  of  various  parmeliei,  Dartmoor, 
Meadfoot,  Torquay,  and  near  Bovey  Tracey. — Dr.  HolL 

PARASITICA,  Flh. 

Leigh.,  p.  857  ;  Mudd,  p.  224. 

On  the   thallus  of  Perttisaria  communis  and  Leeanara 
parella,  near  Exeter. — E.  P. 

Tribe,  GRAPHIDEI. 
Genus,  LITHOGBAPHA,  Nylander. 

TE8SERATA,  De  Cand. 

Eng.  Bot.  Supp.,  t  2632  ;  LeigK,  p.  360  ;  Mudd,  p.  225. 

Valley  of  Bocks,  Lynton. — Mr.  Borrer. 
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DEKDROGRAPHA,  NyUindeT. 

Leigh,  J  p.  861. 

On  trees ;  rare^  near  Totne^ — Dr.  Holl 

GEREBRINA,  SckoBT. 

£ng.  Bot  Supp.,  t  2632,  fig.  1 ;  LeigK,  p.  361 ;  MvM^  p.  226. 

On  rocks ;  rare,  Dartmouth. — E.  P. 

Genus,  0RAPHI8,  Acharius, 
ELEGANS,  Smith. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1812 ;  ZeigK,  jk  362 ;  Mudd,  p.  242. 

On  birch,  young  oaks,  Dunsford ;  on  holly,  Ualdon ;  very 
fine. — E.  P.     lidford  Bridge. — Mr.  Holmes. 

SORIPTA,  Ach. 

Leigh.,  p.  363 ;  Mudd,  p.  237. 

Budleigh  Salterton. — Dr.  Dickie. 
Var.  DIFFUSA,  LeigM. 

Mudd,  p.  236. 

On  beech  trunks,  Stoke  Wood,  Exeter. — ^E.  P. 
Var,  DIVARICATA,  Leigkt. 

Mudd,  p.  236. 

Harpford  Wood,  near    Sidmouth. — Miss  Atwood.      On 
beech  bark. — E.  P. 

Var.  HORizoiiTALis,  Zeight. 
Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 

Var,  SERPENTINA,  Ach, 
Leigh,,  p.  365. 

On  trees. — Flora  Devon, 
Var.  EUTYPA,  Ach, 

Eng.  Bot.,  1. 1755. 

On  beech  trees.  Stoke  Wood. — ^E.  P. 

BETUUGNA,  Ach, 

Dsington. — Flora  Devon,    Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 
Var.  RADIATA,  Zeight, 

Mudd,  p.  238  ;  Leight,,  p.  367. 

On  bark  of  young  oaks  and  ash,  Harpford  Wood,  Sid- 
mouth.— Miss  Atwood. 

Var,  DENDRITIOA,  Ach, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1756;  Leigh.,  p.  367;  Mudd,  p.  241. 

Haldon  Woods,  Red  Hills,  Bradley  Wood,  Newton.— E.  P. 
Totnes. — Dr.  Holl.    Ivybridge. — Mr.  Holmes. 
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Var.  PULVBRULENTA,  Ach 
Leigh,,  p.  367. 

On  ta^es ;  frequent. — Flora  Devon  and  E.  P. 
Var.  OBTUSA,  Zeight. 

Leigh.,  p.  368. 

Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin. 

INUSTA,  Ach, 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1813  ;  Leigh.,  p.  368. 

On  hazel,  Harpford  Wood. — Miss  Attwood. 
LYBLUI,  Smith. 

Eng.  Bot,  1876  ;  Leigh.,  p.  369  ;  Mudd. 

Harpford  Wood,  Sidmouth. — Miss  Atwood. 

SUPHISTICA,  Nyl. 
Leigh.,  p.  370. 

On  trees ;  frequent. — Mr.  Holmes's  List. 

Gbnus,  OPEOBAPHA,  Acharius. 

LENTIGINOSA,  Lydl,  MSS. 

Leigh.  Brit.  Grap.,  t.  6,  f.  16,  ch.  Hand  Book,  p.  372. 

On  beech,  holly,  oak ;  rare ;  Ivy  bridge. — Mr.  Holmes. 

HERPETICA,  Ach, 

Eng.  Bot,  1789 ;  Leigh.,  p.  373;  Mtidd.,  p.  234. 

Near  Exeter. — Kev.  J.  M.  Crombie.     Haldon  Woods,  and 
generally  distributed. — E.  P. 

Var.  ELEGANS,  Borr. 

Leigh. ;  Mudd,  p.  235. 

On  holly,  Buckland  Woods.  —  E.  P.      Knighton.  —  Mr. 
Holmes. 

Var,  VERA,  Leigh, 

Leigh.,  p.  373. 

On  trees,  Haldon. — E.  P.     Ivybridge.^Mr.  Davis. 
Var,  RUBELLA,  Pers. 

Leigh.,  p.  375 ;  Mudd.  p.  235. 

Stoke  Wood,  Exeter,  on  elms. — K  P. 
BUFESCENS,  Pers, 

Mudd,  p.  235 ;  Leigh.,  p.  375. 

On  ash,  Stoke  Wood,  near  Exeter.— E.  P. 
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ATRA,  Per 8, 

Leigh,  t  p.  375 ;  Mudd,  p.  232. 

Budleigh  Salterton. — Dr.  Dickie.  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 
Haldon,  on  asb. — ^E.  P. 

Var.  DENIGRATA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  1753,  in  part ;  Leigh,,  p.  376 ;  Mudd,  p.  232. 

On  laburnum  bark,  at  Bagtor  and  Exeter. — E.  P. 
Var.  NIGRITA,  Leigh. 

Mudd,  p.  252 ;  Leig?^,  p.  376. 

On  elm  and  ivy  bark,  Exeter  district. — E.  P. 
Var.  ARTHONOIDEA,  Leigh. 

Mudd,  p.  232  ;  Leigh,,  p.  377. 

On  the  smooth  bark  of  trees,  Exeter. —Dr.  Dickie. 
PARALELLA,  Leigh. 

Leigh,,  p.  376. 

On  cherry,  hazel,  &c.,  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin. 

SAXICOLA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot ,  t.  2345  ;  Leigh,,  p.  376  ;  Mudd, 

On  rocks,  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 

Var.  DE  CANDOLLEI,  Stizb. 

Leigh,,  Brit.  Grap.,  t.  6,  f.  7 ;  Mudd,  p.  229. 

On  shady,  slaty  rocks,  Anstey*s  Cove,  Torquay ;  very  rare. 
— E.  P. 

Var.  CHEVALLIERI,  Leigh. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1790 ;  Leigh,,  p.  379 ;  Mudd,  p.  227. 

On  rocks,  Budleigh  Salterton. — Dr.  Dickie,  Kingsbridge. 
— Dr.  HolL  On  the  road  between  Lidford  and  Brent. — 
E.P. 

VARIA,  Pers. 

Leigh,,  p.  381 ;  Mudd,  p.  229. 

On  trees ;  frequent. 
Var.  PULICARIS,  Leigh, 

Mudd,  p.  230  ;  Leigh.,  p.  381. 

On  trunks  of  beech  ;  common.  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 
Stoke  Wood.— K  P. 

Var.  NOTHA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  1890 ;  Leigh.,  p.  381 ;  Mudd,  p.  230. 

On  the  rugged  bark  of  old  oaks;  frequent.  Bed  Hills, 
Exeter. — E.  P.     Ilsington. — Flora  Devon, 
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Var,  TRIDENS,  Ach, 

Muddy  p.  230. 

On  beech  boles ;  not  at  all  common. — E.  P. 
Var.  DIAPHORA,  Ach, 

Leigh.  ^  p.  382 ;  Mudd,  p.  231. 

On  oaks,  Whitstone  Hill. — K  P.    Ilsington. — Flora  Devon, 

RIMALIS,  Fri. 

Leigh.,  p.  383 ;  Mudd,  p.  231. 

On  young  oaks,  Eed  Hills,  Exeter. — E.  P. 

VULGATA,  Ach. 

Eug.  Bot.,  t.  1811 ;  Zeigh.,  p.  383 ;  Afudd,  p.  232. 

On  trunks  of  trees  in  shady  woods,  Budleigh  Salter- 
ton. — Dr.  Dickie.  Haldon. — E.  P.  Plymouth. — Mr. 
Holmes. 

Var.  STENOOARPA,  Ach. 

Leigh.,  p.  384 ;  Mudd,  p.  232. 

On  ash  and  other  trees ;  common.  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin. 
Stoke  Wood,  Exeter,  on  holly. — ^E.  P. 

Var.  SIDERELLA,  Ach. 
Mudd,  p.  233. 

On  ash,  Dunsford  Woods. — E.  P. 
LEIGHTONII,  Crombie. 

Leigh,  f  p.  385. 

On  calcareous  and  sandstone  rocks,  Ilsham,  Torquay. — Dr. 
Deakin. 

LYNCEA,  Smith. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  809 ;  Leigh,  p.  886 ;  Mudd,  p.  229. 

On  old  oaks,  Topsham;  ash  and  oaks,  Eed  Hilb^  Exeter; 
Haldon.— E.  P. 

vnuDis,  Pers. 

Leigh.,  p.  387. 

On  trees ;  rare ;  Dunsford. — E.  P. 

GsNUs,  SneMATIDIVM,  Mey. 
CRASSUM,  Ihd. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1752 ;  Leigh.,  p.  389  ;  Mudd,  p.  243. 

On  trees;  not  uncommon.  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 
South  Devon. — Dr.  HoU.  Stoke  Wood,  on  Spanish 
chestnut,  and  on  blackthorn,  oaks,  and  elms,  near  the 
ground.— E.  P. 
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CIRCUMSCRIPTUM,  TayloT. 
Leigh,,  Ang.  Lich.,  pL  8.  p.  2 ;  Mudd,  p.  268. 

On  rocks,  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  Devonport. — Mr.  Holmes. 
HUTCHlNSiiE,  Leigh, 

Leigh,  y  p.  390  ;  Mudd^  p.  243. 

Saltram  Woods,  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 

Genus,  AETHOITIA,  Acharius, 
LURIDA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.,  Supp.,  t  2692 ;  Mudd,  p.  250. 

On  beech  in  woods  at  Westleigh  and  Okehampton. — E.  P. 
VINOSA,  Leigh. 

Brit  Lich.  Flora,  p.  391 ;  Mudd,  p.  250. 

On  ash ;  rare ;  Stoke  Wood,  near  Exeter,  1855. — E.  P. 
SPADICEA,  Leigh, 

Mudd,  p.  251 ;  Leigh,,  Brit.  Grap.,  pL  8,  f.  39. 

On  oaks,  Stoke  Wood,  near  Exeter ;  on  beech,  Westleigh. — 
E.P. 

PUNCTIFORMIS,  Ach. 

Leigh,,  Brit  Grap.,  t  7,  f.  31 ;  Mtidd,  p.  247. 

On  the  smooth  bark  of  trees,  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin. 

Var.  GALACTINA,  Ach. 

Leigh,,  p.  395  ;  Mudd,  p.  248. 

On  young  oaks ;  rare ;  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin. 

ASTROIDEA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  1847 ;  Leigh.,  p.  896 ;  Mudd,  p.  246. 

On  young  oaks  and  elms,  Haldon,  Exwick,  and  Stoke 
Woods.— E.  P. 

SWARTZIANA,  Ach, 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2079 ;  Leigh,,  p.  397  ;  Mudd,  p.  246. 

On  beech,  Kingskerswell,  near  Newton. — E.  P.    Plymouth. 
— Mr.  Holmes. 

TRACHYLIOIDES,  Nyl, 

Leigh,,  p.  398 ;  Mudd,  p.  251. 

On  limestone  rocks,  Chudleigh ;  very  rare. — E.  P. 

CINNABARINA,  WcUlr. 

Var,  CINNABARINA,  Tum,  and  Borr, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2151 ;  Leigh.,  p.  399 ;  Mudd, 

Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes.     Haldon  Woods,  on  ash  trees. — 
E.  P. 
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Var,  ANERYTHREA,  NyL 
LeigK,  p.  400. 

On  trees,  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 

PRUINOSA,  Ach, 

Eng.  Bot.,  Supp.,  t.  2692 ;  Leigh,,  p.  400. 

On   trees,  Watermouth. — North  Devon   Guide,      Saltram 
Woods,  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 

Series,  PYRENODEL 

THhe,  PYRENOCARPEI. 

Genus,  KOEMAKDINA,  Nylander. 

L^TEViRENS,  Turn,  and  Borr. 

Eng.  Bot,  Supp.,  t  2658  ;  Leigh,,  p.  408 ;  MvM,  p.  269. 

On  the  ground  in  barren   places,  on  heaths,  moss,  &c., 
near  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 

PULCHELLA,  Borr, 

Eng.  Bot.,  Supp.,  t  2602 ;  Leigh,,  p.  408  ;  Mudd,  p.  269. 

On   mossy  trunks    of   trees,   overrunning  Jungermanim 
dilatata^  Plymstock. — Mr.  Holmes. 

Genus,  EKDOCABPON,  Hedwig, 
MINIATUM,  Linn. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  593,  upper  figure ;  Leigh,,  p.  409 ;  Mudd,  p.  266. 

On  Chudleigh  Bocks. — Flora  Devon,  and  Mr.  Holmes. 
Anstey*s  Cove  and  Bradley,  near  the  house. — K  P. 

Var,  OOMPLIOATUM,  Swa, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  593 ;  Leigh.,  p.  410 ;  Mudd,  p.  265. 

On  rocks  at  Moreton  and  North  Bovey,  Hey  Tor  Eocks.— 
Flora  Devon, 

FLUVIATILE,  De  Can, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  594 ;  Leigh,,  p.  411 ;  M'udd,  p.  266. 

On  rocks  and  stones  in  the  Teign.—E.  P.     In  the  Erme.— 
Eev.  J.  M.  Crombie,    Dartmoor. — Mr.  Holmes. 

RUFESCENS,  Ack, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t  2012 ;  Leigh.,  p.  412  ;  M%tdd^  p.  267. 

On  the  earth  among  rocks  ;  rare.  Plymouth. — ^Mr.  Holmes. 
Torquay. — Hooker's  Herbarium. 

Var,  LAOHNEUM,  Ach, 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1698  and  2012  ;  Leigh.,  p.  412. 

On  the  ground,  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 
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HIPATICUM, -4cA. 

Eng.  Bot,  t.  595  ;  Leigh,,  p.  412  ;  MvM^  p.  268. 

BlcLckstone  Eocks. — Dr.  Dickie.  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 
Teignmouth  Old  Bridge.— E.  P.     Torquay.— Dr.  HoU. 

Genus,  VSSBUCAEIA.  Peraoon, 

DUFOUREi,  Be  Can. 

Eng.  Bot,  Supp.,  t.  2628,  f.  1  ;  Leigh,,  p.  415 ;  Mudd. 

Bradley  Wood,  near  Newton,  on  limestone  rocks. — E.  P. 

MARGACEA,  WfUb, 

Eng.  Bot,  Supp.,  t.  2768 ;  Leigh.,  p.  416  ;  Mudd, 

On  wet  rocks  near  Dartmouth,  and  on  a  dripping  rock, 
Brent  Tor.— E.  P. 

Var.  papillosa,  Ach. 

Leigh.,  Ang.  Lich.,  pi.  24,  f.  1 ;  Mudd,  p.  287. 

On  limestone  *rocks,  Saltash. — Mr.  Holmes.  Marychurch, 
near  Torquay. — E.  P. 

Var,  ACROTELLA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Hot.,  t.  1712 ;  Leigh,,  p.  417. 

On  stones,  Ilsington. — Flora  Devon. 
MUTABILIS,  Borr. 

Eng.  Hot,  t.  1712 ;  Leigh,,  Brit.  Ang.  Lich.,  pi.  24 ;  Mudd,  p.  293. 

On  grey  wethers,  Salcombe  Hill;  Sidmouth,  on  pebbles; 
Exmouth.— E.  P. 

LffiVATA,  AcJl 

Eng.  Bot,  Supp.,  t  2623;  Leigh,,  Brit.  Ang.  Lich.,  pi.  19,  f.  12 
Mudd,  p.  286. 

On  Devonian  shale  and  on  rocks  near  the  entrance  to 
Bishopstowe. — E.  P. 

SUBMERSA,  Borr. 

Eng.  Bot,  Supp.,  t.  2768  ;  Mudd,  p.  286. 

On  stones  in  a  stream  at  the  back  of  Bagtor  House.  The 
spores  of  this  species  vary  in  size  and  shape;  colour^ 
dusky  yellow. 

PROMINULA,  Nyl. 

Leigh.,  p.  419  ;  Mudd,  p.  291. 

On  sandstone  rocks  near  the  sea,  Exmouth ;  rare. — E.  P. 
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MAURA,  Whlb. 

£ng.  Bot.,  t  2456  ;  Leigh,,  p.  419  ;  Mtidd,  p.  284. 

On  rocks  at  Torquay,  just  above  high- water  mark,  1854; 
and  on  a  wall  at  Cockwood,  near  Starcross,  within  the 
spray  of  the  waves. — E.  P.  Mouth  of  the  Tavy. — Mr. 
Holmes. 

MAUROIDES,  Schcer. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1499 ;  Leigh,,  p.  420 ;  Mudd. 

On  rocks  and  walls,  Babbacombe. — ^Dr.  Desikin.  Exmouth. 
— E.P. 

NIGRESCENS,  Pers, 

Leigh.,  Brit.  Ang.  Lich.,  pi.  27,  f.  1 ;  Mudd,  p.  289. 

On  calcareous  rocks,  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin.  Plymouth. 
— Mr.  Holmes.     Anstey's  Cove,  Torquay. — E.  P. 

POLYSTICTA,  Borr, 

Eng.  Bot.,  Supp.,  t.  2741 ;  Leigh.,  p.  422 ;  Mudd,  p.  288. 

On  carboniferous  schist^  Exeter. — ^E.  P.    -• 

GLAUCINA,  Ach. 

Leigh,,  p.    423  ;  Mudd,  p.  289. 

On  calcareous  rocks  and  walls,  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 

MACROSTOMA,  Ihlft. 

Leigh.,  Brit.  Aug.  Lich.,  pi.  21,  f.  4 ;  Mudd,  p.  289. 

Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes.  On  calcareous  rocks  and  mortar 
of  old  waUs ;  rare. 

VIRIDULA,  Schrad. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  538  ;  Leigh.,  Brit.  Ang.  Lich.,  t.  7,  f.  3 ;  Mudd,y.2S9, 

On  mortar  of  old  walls,  Torquay. — Dr.  HolL  Countess 
Weir  Bridge,  near  Topsham. — ^E.  P. 

MURINA,  Leigh. 

Brit.  Ang.  Lich.,  pi.  19,  f.  3 ;  Mudd,  p.  291. 

Torquay,  on  calcareous  rocks. — ^Dr.  Deakin.  On  walls, 
Pennsylvania,  Exeter. — E.  P. 

RUPESTRis,  Schrad, 

Leigh,,  Brit.  Ang.  Lich.,  pi.  25,  f.  4 ;  Mudd,  p.  291. 

On  limestone  rocks,  Plymouth. —  Mr.  Holmes.  Bradley 
Wood,  on  rocks. — ^E.  P. 

Var,  MURALIS,  Ach, 

Leigh.  Brit  Ang.  Lich.,  pi.  26,  f.  1 ;  Mudd,  p.  292, 

On  mortar  of  old  walls,  Cockwood,  near  Staicrosa. — ^E.  P. 
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Var.  SUBALBICANS,  Leigh. 

Brit  Ang.  Lich.,  pi.  25.,  f.  1. 

On  the  mortar  of  Countess  Weir  Bridge,  near  Topsham. — 
E.  P.    Rocky  Valley,  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin. 

CALCISEDA,  De  Oand, 

Leigh,  p.  427  ;  Mudd,  p.  292. 

On  limstone  rocks,  Westleigh,  Berry  Head,  and  Daddy  Hole 
Plain,  Torquay.— K  P. 

Var.  PURPURASCENS,  Hoff. 

Zei^^  p.  428  ;  Mudd,  p.  292. 

On  calcareous  rocks,  Westleigh. — K  P. 
CONOIDEA,  Fries. 

Eng.  Bot,  Supp.,  t.  2649  ;  Leigh,,  p.  430  ;  Muddy]}.  296. 

On  limestone  rocks,  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin.  Bishopstowe. 
E.P. 

6EMMATA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  Supp.,  t  2617,  f.  2.  ;  Leigh.,  p.  430 ;  Mydd,  p.  297. 

On  beech  and  other  trees ;  frequent ;  Budleigh  Salterton. — 
Dr.  Dickie.     Kingskerswell,  Exeter^  &c. — E.  P. 

EPIDERMIDIS^  Ach, 

Leigh,  f  Brit  Ang.  Lich.,  pi.  17,  f.  3 ;  Mvdd,  p.  303. 

On  birch  and  other  smooth-barked  trees,  Plymouth. — Mr. 
Holmes.  On  young  oaks  and  birch,  Eed  Hills^  Exeter. 
— E.P. 

Var,  ANALEPTA,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1848 ;  Leigh,  p.  432 ;  Mwid,  p.  304. 

On  birch,  Haldon  Woods.— E.  P. 
Var,  FALLAX,  NyL 

Leigh,  p.  432 ;  Mttdd,  p.  303. 

On  the  smooth  bark  of  young  oaks,  Stoke  Wood,  near 
Exeter.— E.  P. 

Var.  ciNEREO-PRUiNOSA,  Schr. 
On  various  trees,  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin. 

ciNEREA,  Pers. 

Eng.  Bot.,  1891 ;  Leigh.,  p.  433 ;  Afudd,  p.  804. 

On  young  oaks,  Whitstone. — ^E.  P. 

PUNCTIFORMIS,  Ach. 

Eng.  Bot,  t  2412 ;  Leigh.,  p.  433;  Mttdd,  p.  305. 

On  the  bark  of  mountain  ash,  elms,  &c. — E.  P. 
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ANTECELLENS,  Nyl. 
Leigh,  f  p.  435. 

On  trees,  rare,  Ivy  bridge.  —  Mr.  Larbalestier.  lidford. 
— Mr.  Holmes. 

SUBLITORALIS,  Leigh. 
Leigh,  i  p.  435. 

I  discovered  this  species  on  acorn  shells  (CfUharruilus 
stellatiis)  on  submerged  maritime  rocks,  between  Seaton 
and  Beer.  It  is  extremely  interesting  as  inhabiting 
the  living  shells,  if  they  may  be  so  called ;  that  is,  the 
animal  inhabitants  are  alive  on  the  rocks  within  the 
influence  of  the  tide.  The  little  shot-like  plants  dissolve 
the  lime  of  the  shells,  and  sink  deep  into  them,  where 
they  are  tolerably  secure. 

IMMERSA,  Leigh, 

Brit.  Ang.  Lich.,  fl.  26,  f.  2  ;  Mudd,  295. 

On  calcareous  rocks,  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin. 
BIFORMIS,  Borr, 

£ng.  Bot.,  Supp.,  t  2617,  f.  1 ;  Leigh.,  p.  439 ;  Miidd,  p.  297. 

On  trees;  common.  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin.  Stoke  Wood, 
Exeter.— E.  P. 

SALWEII,  Leighton, 

Mtidd,  p.  296  ;  Leigh,,  p.  439. 

On  mortar  of  an  old  wall  leading  into  Mrs.  Merivale's 
woods,  Cowley  Bridge  Road,  Exeter. — E.  P. 

LITORALIS,  Taylr, 

Leigh.,  Brit.  Aug.  Lich.,  pi.  20,  f.  2  ;  Mvdd. 

Very  rare  on  rocks  at  Mudstone. — Dr.  HoU. 
RUGULOSA,  Borr, 

Leigh.,  Brit.  Ang.  Lich.,  pL  21,  f.  1 ;  Mudd,  p.  306. 

On  stone  walls,  Starcross. — E.  P. 

PYRENOPHORA,  Ach, 

Leigh.,  Brit.  Ang.  Lich.,  pi.  23,  fgs.  4,  5,  6. 

On  an  old  wall  facing  the  sea  beyond  Cockwood,  towards 
Dawlish.— E.  P. 

LEOTissiMA,  Fries. 

Leigh. y  Ang.  Lich.,  t  24,  f.  4-6. 

On  rocks  and  stones,  occasionally  submerged  in  fresh  water. 

CHLOROTICA,  Ach. 

Leigh,  y  p.  444  ;  Mvdd,  p.  285. 

On  rocks  and  trees ;  frequent. — li^r,  Holmes's  List 
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Far.  TRACHONA,  Taylr. 

Leigh.f  Brit.  Ang.  Lich.,  pi.  22,  fgs.  1,  2 ;  Mvdd,  p.  301. 

On  sandstone  rocks,  Torquay. — ^Dr.  Deakin. 
Var.  CARPINEA,  Sheer, 

Leigh,,  Brit  Ang.  Lich.,  pL  18,  f.  2 ;  Mudd,  p.  301. 

On  young  oaks.  Bed  Hills,  Exeter. — E.  P. 
Var.  CODONOIDES,  Leigh, 

Leigh.,  p.  445. 

Stones  on  walls ;  common. — Mr.  Holmes's  List. 
MARINA,  Deahin. 

In  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  ser.  2,  7.  xiii.  p.  40. 

On  submerged  maritime  rocks,  Meadfoot,  Torquay. — ^Dr. 
Deakin. 

NinDA,  Weig, 

Eng.  Bot,  Supp.,  2607,  f.  1 ;  Leigh,,  p.  447  ;  Mudd,  p.  298. 

On  various  trees ;  frequent  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin.  Bud* 
leigh  Salterton. — ^Dr.  Dickie.  Plymouth. — Mr.  Holmes. 
B^r  Woods,  Stoke  Wood.— E.  P. 

Var.  NITIDBLLA,  Flk. 

Leigh,,  p.  448  ;  Mv4/d,  p.  299. 

On  ash,  Haldon  Woods. — E.  P.    Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin. 

OLABRATA,  Ach, 

Var.  DERMATODES,  BoTT. 

Eng.  Bot,  Supp.,  t  2607;  Leigh,,  p.  449  ;  M%tM,  p.  299. 

PBRMINX7TA,  Deakin, 

In  Ann.  Mag.  Nat  Hist.,  ser.  2,  v.  xiiL  p.  32. 

On  maritime  rocks ;  rare.    Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin. 
HYMENOGONI^  Nylander. 

Eng.  Bot,  Supp.,  2647 ;  Leigh,,  p.  460  ;  Mvdd,  282. 

On  mortar  of  old  walls,  Westleigh,  Starcross,  on  limestone 
wall,  Exeter.— E.  P. 

YSNTOSICOLA,  MuM. 

Gawsand  Beacon. — Mr.  Holmes,  in  GhrevUlea,  vol.  iii  p.  92. 

Genus,  MELAHOTHECA,  F4e. 
GELATINOSA,  Cfhcv. 
Leigh.,  p.  446. 

On  young  trees,  Torquay. — Dr.  Deakin. 
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GEOLOGICAL  NOTES   UPON  THE  EXE   VALLEY 

EAILWAY. 

BY   THB   REV.   W.    DOWNES,    RA.,   F.O.8. 
(Read  at  Exmouth,  August^  186S.) 


It  might  perhaps  be  accounted  a  happy  coincidence  that  a 
paper  treating  of  the  higher  reaches  of  the  river  Exe  should 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  be  brought  under  the  notice  of 
a  meeting  held  at  Exmouth,  and  that  the  river  whose  banks 
have  been  the  scene  of  my  investigations,  and  whose  geology 
I  hope  to  illustrate,  should  now  be  washing  our  walls. 

It  will  also  be  readily  admitted  to  be  a  thing  very  desira- 
ble that  new  railway  or  other  sections  should  be  early 
observed,  and  that  anything  of  note  connected  with  them 
should  be  recorded  without  delay;  for  (as  we  all  know) 
vegetation  will  in  a  few  years  obscure,  if  not  obliterate  the 
evidence. 

For  this  reason  I  have  taken  upon  myself  the  task  of  ex- 
amining the  whole  of  the  new  railway  now  in  progress  from 
Stoke  Canon,  on  the  south,  where  it  branches  from  the  main 
line  of  the  Great  Western  Eailway,  to  Morebath,  on  the 
north,  where  it  joins  the  Taunton  and  Barnstaple  line ;  and  I 
have  made  notes  of  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most 
salient  features  exposed.  I  have  added  also  some  illustra- 
tions with  a  view  to  greater  lucidity ;  and  in  the  preparation 
of  these  I  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Cotton,  of  the 
Exe  Valley  Survey,  without  whose  kind  assistance  I  could 
never  have  drawn  them  accurately  to  scale ;  and  to  Mr.  P.  0. 
Hutchinson,  whose  willing  hand  and  ready  pencil  have  put 
them  in  form  for  engraving. 

Proceeding  northward  from  Stoke  Canon,  we  find  that  the 
railway  follows  the  alluvium  for  rather  more  than  a  mile, 
after  which  we  come  to  the  first  section  (see  fig.  1),  situated  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Brampford  Speke,  and 
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nearly  opposite  Netherexe.  The  section  follows  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  for  forty-five  chains,  and  shows  fluviatile 
deposits,  atladuing  a  height  of  eighty-five  feet  above  the 
present  bed  of  the  river,  and  separated  from  it  at  their  base 
by  fifty-eight  feet  of  Trias.  The  whole  fluviatile  deposit 
attains  an  approximate  maximum  thickness  of  twenty-five 
feet,  of  which  the  lower  half,  or  rather  less  than  half,  is 
gravel,  and  the  upper  division  is  brown  loam.  The  loam  in 
turn  is  capped  by  a  variable  thickness  of  soil  and  debris, 
which,  owing  to  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill  in  the  direction  of 
the  river,  masks  Trias  and  river  gravels  alike.  The  loam 
appears  to  be  a  flood  deposit,  marking  doubtless  a  time  subse- 
quent to  the  deposition  of  the  gravel,  when  the  old  river-bed 
had  become  either  shifted  or  deepened,  and  when  flood- waters 
at  intervals  overflowed  the  former  bed.  In  other  words,  it  is 
an  ancient  alluvium.  A  transverse  cliff,  marking  the  course 
of  a  tributary  stream  (now  a  tiny  brook),  abruptly  terminates 
the  section  northwards  at  "  Crosses,"  as  the  spot  is  named  in 
the  Ordnance  Map ;  and  here  at  the  point  of  convergence,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  fluviatile  deposits  are  thickest.  The 
Trias  consists  of  arenaceous  beds  resting  upon  marl,  a  fact 
which  has  given  some  trouble  to  the  constructors  of  the  rail- 
way ;  for  pervious  beds  resting  upon  impervious  beds,  as  so 
often  happens,  have  been  the  cause  of  a  landslip  during  the 
heavy  rains  of  winter. 

Immediately  below  Stoke  Canon  the  Culm  runs  into  the 
Exe,  and  the  two  alluvial  tracts  consequently  converge  there. 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  totally  distinct  in  character  are 
the  gravels  of  the  two  drainage  systems  just  above  the  point 
of  confluence.  Half  a  mile  above  Stoke  Canon,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Eewe,  old  high-level  gravels  of  the  Culm  are  well 
exposed  in  a  roadside  section.*  Probably  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  pebbles  are  cretaceous — i.e.  chert  or  flint — the  remainder 
being  derived  from  Trias.  The  old  gravels  exactly  resemble 
those  of  the  present  river-bed.  So  also,  mutatis  mutandis, 
with  the  Exe.  Both  old  and  present  gravels  difiFer  altogether 
fix)m  those  of  the  Culm  ;  and  the  old  gravels,  like  those  of  the 
present  river-bed,  consist  of  rounded  fragments  derived  from  the 
Paleeozoic  rocks  to  the  northward,  with  some  slight  admixture 
in  the  lower  reaches  of  pebbles  derived  from  Trias ;  but  there  is 
no  vestige  of  anything  cretaceous.  We  thus  see  that  though  the 
Exe  Valley  has  been  deepened  by  erosion  eighty- five  feet 
or  more,  yet  during  all  the  time  thus  represented  the  two 

*  Also  in  a  cutting  in  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  as 
pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Langdon,  of  Silverton  Railway  Station. 
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draiDage  systems  of  Exe  and  Culm  have  been  distinct; 
and  further,  that  the  cretaceous  rocks  which  once  rendered 
Haldon  continuous  with  Blackdown,  if  they  ef$t  extended 
over  the  site  of  the  Exe  Valley,  had  vanished  therefrom 
before  this  work  of  erosion  began. 

At  Thorverton  the  railway  spans  the  river  and  follows  the 
left  bank.  It  forsakes  the  right  bank,  unfortunately,  just 
where,  if  it  had  followed  it  a  very  short  distance  more,  it 
would  have  exposed  the  junction  of  the  Trias  with  the  Tiap- 
pean  rocks.  An  opportunity  was  thus  lost  of  testing,  and  (as 
I  doubt  not)  of  confirming,  De  la  Beche's  view*  with  r^rd 
to  these  East  Devon  traps.  But  dis  aliter  visum!  The 
engineers  planned  it  otherwise. 

Nemesis  has,  however,  overtaken  these  railway  constructors 
who  have  declined  to  make  a  cutting  in  the  interests  of 
geology;  for  now,  on  the  very  site  on  which  that  cutting 
might  have  been,  a  considerable  landslip  has  taken  place, 
damaging  some  two  acres  or  thereabouts  of  valuable  pasture 
land,  which  it  is  rumoured  that  the  railway  company,  the 
prime  cause  of  the  disaster,  will  be  compelled  to  purchase,  or 
in  some  way  to  recoup  the  proprietors. 

We  must  now  in  imagination  follow  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  from  Upexe  northward  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
before  we  find  anything  else  worthy  of  notice.  As  we  ap- 
proach a  farmhouse,  named  Clitterleight  in  the  Ordnance 
Map,  we  find  that,  according  to  that  map,  we  should  have 
crossed  the  boundary  of  the  Trias,  and  have  traversed  some 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  Culm  measures.  I  could  not  make 
out  why  the  boundary  was  made  to  trend  at  this  point  so  feur 
to  the  southward,  and  indeed  I  saw  good  reason  to  question 
the  correctness  of  that  boundary.  A  little  further  northward,  as 
well  as  eastward,  the  Culm  measures  are  exposed ;  but  on  all 
the  ground  from  Chitterleigh  southwards  to  the  supposed 
boundary  of  the  Culm  measures  there  is  a  steep  slope  towards 
the  alluvium,  and  the  rock,  whatever  it  is,  is  consequently 
masked  by  thick  superficial  deposits.  The  greater  part  of  tb^ 
railway  cutting  which  traverses  the  latter  does  not  exceed 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  depth,  and  reveals  only  this  red  soil  and 
dAhris  which  has  slipped  down  the  slope,  and  which  is,  in  fact, 
Trias  re-deposited  with  (at  its  base)  an  irregular  loamy  line, 
probably  fluviatile.    The  cutting  is,  however,  deeper  in  one 

•  De  la  Beche  makes  them  contemporaneous  with  the  lower  Trias.  Mr. 
Vicary  can  also  show  some  direct  evidence  in  support  of  his  view.  (See 
Db  la  Beche,  Geological  Report  on  Cornwall^  Devon,  and  West  Somenetf 
pp.  199-201. 

t  It  should  be  Chitterleigh. 
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place,  where  a  road-bridge  crosses  the  railway  at  Chitter- 
leigh.  There  it  is  about  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  reveals  a 
coarse  red  gravelly  bed,  which  is  certainly  true  Trias  in  sUu, 
A  new  farmhouse  has  also  been  built  about  a  hundred  yards 
to  the  eastward  of  the  railway  at  this  point,  and  from  what  I 
could  gather  from  a  local  informant,  its  foundations  were  not 
in  "rock"  (i.e.  Culm  measure  rock),  but  in  "gravel  stuff " 
similar  in  character  to  the  Trias  exposed  in  the  railway.  It 
seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  east  and  west  boundary, 
clearly  shown  at  Ash,  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  runs  con- 
tinuously to  the  Exe  in  the  same  almost  due  east  and  west 
direction. 

At  Bourn,  half  a  mile  further  northward,  the  Culm 
measures  are  exposed  in  a  quarry.  The  boundary  must, 
therefore,  be  somewhere  between  that  place  and  the  railway 
bridge  above  referred  to,  where  the  Trias  is  exposed. 

The  railway  itself  follows  the  alluvium  from  this  point — 
viz.,  Chitterleigh — almost  to  Tiverton.  At  Bickleigh  it  again 
crosses  the  river,  and  then  for  the  second  time  follows  the 
right  bank.  At  Ashley  Court,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of 
Tiverton,  the  Culm  measures  reach  the  river  bank,  and  a  very 
small  section  consequently  occurs,  showing  the  Culm 
measures  highly  inclined,  as  indeed  they  generally  are. 

Near  Collipriest  the  river  is  again  bridged,  and  soon  after 
reaching  the  left  bank  of  the  river  the  railway  passes  through 
a  short  cutting  in  Culm  measures,  under  the  road- bridge 
leading  to  St.  Andrew  Street,  Tiverton.  The  Culm  measures 
here  consist  of  red  sandstone  alternating,  in  beds  about  one 
and  a  half  feet  thick  (roughly  speaking),  with  soft  greasy 
shales.  The  strata  dip  south  about  forty-five  degrees,  and 
the  railway  traverses  them  at  right  angles,  or  parallel  to  the 
strike.  It  followed  therefore  as  a  consequence  of  these  coin- 
cidences that  the  railway  cutting  removed  the  supports  of  the 
beds  on  the  north  side,  which  dip  down  towards  it,  and  that 
great  diflBculty  was  experienced  in  making  good  the  founda- 
tions of  the  bridge.  The  hard  red  sandstones,  deprived  of 
their  support,  slid  in  ponderous  slabs  over  the  inclined  plane 
which  Nature  had  lubricated  for  them  with  soft  wet  shales. 

A  hundred  yards  further,  or  thereabouts,  we  again  find  our- 
selves in  the  Trias,  adjoining  alike  the  old  station  of  Tiverton 
and  the  site  of  the  new  one.  The  cutting  is  chiefly  remark- 
able as  exposing  the  junction  of  the  Culm  measures  and 
Trias.  It  is  about  one  hundred  yards  long,  and  at  its  deepest 
point  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  deep.  The  Trias  here  is 
coarse,  rubbly,  and  sub-angular,  confirming  what  I  recorded 
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in  a  previous  paper  *  concerning  the  railway  cuttings  jn  the 
Trias  on  the  north  of  Tiverton ;  namely,  that  the  Trias  as- 
sumes in  this  locality  a  coarse  character  in  proportion  as  it 
approaches  the  rocks  from  which  it  is  derived.  Here  also,  as 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  town,  boulders  containing  Upper 
Devonian  fossils  are  found,  such  as  Spirifera  disfuncta^  Fro- 
ducttbs  prcelongvbs,  Stropfialosia  caperata,  and  Rhynchondla 
pleurodon. 

Northward  of  Tiverton  old  station  come  five  short  cuttings 
in  Trias,  described  by  me  in  the  paper  above  alluded  to.*  I 
need  not  therefore  again  go  into  details  with  reference  to 
these. 

This  takes  us  to  Bolham,  one  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
Tiverton.  Above  this  point  nothing  worthy  of  note  appears 
to  occur  until  Fairby  is  reached.  Here  the  railway  cutting 
exposes  a  grand  anticlinal  fold  in  the  Culm  measures,  upon 
whose  southern  flank  rest  river  gravels,  attaining  a  height 
above  the  present  river-bed  of  (approximately)  fifty  feet  In 
my  illustration  (fig.  2)  I  have  preferred  to  show  a  transverse 
section.  The  relation  of  the  gravels  to  the  anticlinal  is  thus 
not  seen,  but  the  relative  positions  of  the  gravels  and  of  the 
river-bed  is  thus  made  clearer. 

Above  Fairby  frequent  sections  of  Culm  measures  are 
exposed  in  the  turnpike  road,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
railway.  They  are  always  highly  inclined,  and  have  a  preva- 
lent southerly  dip. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  Cove  Clifif,  and  the  river 
gravels  opposite  to  it,  exposed  in  a  railway  cutting  and  in 
lanes  and  fields  adjoining.  The  position  is  about  one  mile 
south  of  Bampton.  The  river-bed  here  bends  round  a  tongue 
of  land  which  the  railway  intersects ;  and  upon  this  tongue 
of  land,  sloping  down  towards  the  river,  rest  the  gravels. 
(See  fig.  3.) 

The  spot  is  worthy  of  further  description.  Eastward  lies 
the  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  Cove  Clifif,  probably  about 
three  hundred  feet  high,  and  rising  precipitously  from  the 
river's  edge.  In  shape  the  bend  of  the  river  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  horse's  hoof  inverted,  while  the  tongue  of  land 
covered  with  river  gravel  above  alluded  to  might  be  compared 
to  the  frog  of  the  foot.  The  whole  bend  is  not  less  than  two 
miles  in  length,  while  the  base  of  the  curve  traversed  by  the 
railway  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile.  As  we  ascend  that 
tongue  of  land  in  a  westerly  direction  we  find  the  history  of 
these  physical  features  written  in  the  debris  upon  which  we 

*  Trans.  Devon,  Assoc.  1881,  pp.  291-297. 
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tread.  In  the  railway  cutting  the  gravels  attain  a  thickness 
of  twenty  feet,  and  rest  upon  the  edges  of  Culm  measure 
slates,  twenty-five  feet  above  the  river-bed.  But  we  may 
trace  the  gravels  in  the  lanes  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
ploughed  fields  far  up  the  westward  slope,  at  least  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  river-bed,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty 
yards  to  the  westward  of  it.  Beyond  this  the  traces  of 
gravels  are  doubtful,  but  the  slope  is  nearly  uniform,  and 
doubtless  the  agent  is  the  same.  That  agent  is  nothing  else 
than  the  river,  the  hum  of  whose  noisy  waters  as  we  go  west- 
ward becomes  scarcely  audible  iu  the  distance.  We  walk 
away,  even  a  mile  to  the  westward,  along  the  same  slope 
untU  we  are  at  last  on  a  level  with  the  summit  of  the  pre- 
cipitous cliff  which  we  have  left  behind ;  then  we  turn  and 
look,  and  though  we  knew  it  all  before,  it  startles  us  to  see 
what  river  erosion  has  done.  We  stand  in  fact  upon  one  of 
Nature's  battle-grounds.  The  contending  forces  are  running 
water  and  solid  rock ;  and  as  we  stand  on  this  high  ground 
we  cannot  doubt  but  that  once  the  river  ran  far  (perhaps  as 
much  as  half  a  mile)  to  the  westward  of  its  present  course, 
and  three  hundred  feet  above  its  present  level.  Slowly  but 
relentlessly,  century  after  century,  and  for  ages  unknown,  has 
the  restless  wavelet  driven  the  massive  rock  before  its  vic- 
torious march,  leaving  behind  it  the  spoils  of  territory 
achieved.  Nor  is  the  struggle  ended ;  for  still  the  gurgling 
eddies  are  undermining  the  huge  natural  wall,  and  every  flood 
removes  the  traces  of  its  predecessors.  I  am  recording  nothing 
new,  no  phenomenon  with  which  geologists  are  not  daily 
familiar.  It  is  literally  as  old,  not  necessarily  as  the  rocks, 
but  certainly  as  old  as  the  hUls;  for  it  is  thus  that  these 
hills,  at  least,  came  into  being.  But  the  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  stupendous  fact  brings  it  home  with  new  and  living 
force  to  the  mind,  while  the  distant  murmur  of  the  rapids,  if 
it  tells  not  the  same  tale  as  the  "  Brook  "  told  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet  Longfellow,  tells  us  another  tale  not  a  whit 
less  poetic  and  true.  While  it  babbles  its  idylls  of  the  hoary 
past,  it  solves  its  own  mechanical  problem,  and  teaches  us 
that,  as  surely  as  any  given  momentum  is  the  product  of  its 
velocity  and  its  mass,  so  surely  is  the  lovely  sylvan  scenery 
through  which  it  passes  the  local  product  of  river  action  and 
time. 

Mais  revenons  a  nos  moutons,  A  little  to  the  north  of  Cove 
Cliff  the  railway  crosses  the  strike  of  the  Bampton  lime- 
stones, which  extend  east  and  west  for  about  two  miles.  The 
town  of  Bampton  probably  stands  in  part  upon  them.     The 
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present  quarries  are  in  some  instances  extensions  downwaids 
of  old  superficial  workings.*  lithologically  and  in  their 
fauna  the  Bampton  rocks  strongly  resemble  the  nearly  con- 
temporaneous limestones  of  Westleigh,  and  Pasidonomyce  are 
found  similarly  flattened  in  the  shales,  especially  in  a  thinly- 
bedded  white  shale  which  occurs  locally. 

North  of  Bampton  no  sections  worthy  of  note  occur,  and 
my  work,  both  with  hammer  and  with  pen,  practically  comes 
to  an  end  at  that  quaint  and  quiet  resort  of  trout  fishermen 
and  ponies.  One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  Doubtless 
many  a  fellow-geologist,  or  naturalist  of  other  turn  of  mind, 
has  had  on  returning  home  experiences  not  unlike  my  own. 
The  expectant  domestic  circle  is  apt  to  judge  of  the  success 
of  the  expedition  mainly  or  entirely  by  the  contents  of  the 
bag.  "What  have  you  gotT*  is  the  first,  if  not  the  only, 
question.  I  will  leave  this  meeting  to  judge  in  similar 
fashion,  if  they  please,  of  the  success  of  the  expedition  above 
described ;  and,  to  assist  their  judgment,  I  will  give  a  full 
and  true  inventory  of  all  that  our  bag  contained.  It  contained 
specimens  geological,  zoological,  and  osteological ;  or,  to  be 
more  definite,  it  contained  a  few  fossils,  a  live  snake,  and  the 
skeleton — happily  not  in  any  sense  alive — of  a  domestic 
cat 

With  this  treasure  trove  we  wended  our  homeward  way. 
I  do  not  think  that  from  any  point  of  view  we  were  worfli 
robbing.  The  bag  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself  and 
*•  mine  host "  of  the  inn  had  done  his  duty — I  do  not  say  that 
he  had  done  more — in  the  way  of  lightening  our  pursa  And 
so  we  had  a  prescriptive  right  and  a  classical  precedent  for 
being  light-hearted  and  even  vocal  under  the  circumstances — 

"  Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator." 

We  did  not,  however,  sing;  it  was  an  accomplishment  of 
which  we  were,  unfortunately,  incapable,  even  if  there  had 
been  highwaymen  for  an  audience. 

*  Ancient  quarries,  worked  before  the  days  of  blasting,  are  seldom  many 
feet  deep.  There  is  an  instance  of  this  in  the  trap  quarry  at  Pocombe,  near 
Exeter,  where  the  old  surface  debris  might  at  first  sight  be'  easily  mistaken  for 
Trias,  while  the  present  quarry  is  wonced  at  a  much  greater  depth  on  tiie 
same  site. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SUBMARINE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  CHANNEL  OFF  THE  COAST  OF 

SOUTH  DEVON. 

Part  IIL 

BY   ARTHUR  R.    HUNT,    M.A.,    F.O.S. 
(RMtd  at  Ezmouth,  August,  1888.) 


Two  years  have  elapsed  since  my  last  paper  on  the  Submarine 
Geology  of  the  English  Channel  was  submitted  to  the  Devon- 
shire Association  at  Dawlish.  A  third  set  of  ''  Notes  "  had 
been  prepared  for  the  Crediton  meeting  last  year ;  but  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Pengelly  had  given  me  notice  of  his  intention  to 
review  my  second  set,  and  as  he  had  given  me  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  paper  before  my  own  had 
left  my  hands,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  let  the  third  set 
stand  over  for  a  year. 

It  had  at  first  been  my  intention  to  discuss  the  points  at 
issue  between  Mr.  Pengelly  and  myself  in  the  present  com* 
munication;  but,  being  desirous  of  keeping  each  series  of 
Channel  notes  as  short  and  concise  as  possible,  I  have  deemed 
it  best  to  embody  my  reply  in  a  separate  paper,  and  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  my  subject  where  it  was  last  dropped. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow  that  I  proceed  to 
the  task  of  marshalling  the  facts  that  have  presented  them* 
selves  to  my  notice  during  the  last  two  years.  Hitherto  my 
part  in  the  papers  that  have  borne  my  name  has  been  rather 
that  of  editor  than  author.  When  I  found  that  Mr.  W.  N. 
Baynes  was  ready  to  obtain  Channel  specimens  for  me  direct 
from  his  trawler-men,  and  that  Mr.  E.  B.  Tawney  was  ready 
to  take  any  trouble  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  micro- 
scopical character  of  the  rocks  so  obtained,  I  saw  at  once  that 
important  work  might  be  done  by  focussing  in  one  point,  so 
to  speak,  the  work  of  my  two  friends.     Nothing  coi^i'^  *^ 
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done  unless  well-authenticated  specimens  could  be  procured, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  unless  the  specimens  obtained 
could  be  so  examined  and  analyzed  as  to  speak  with  no  un- 
certain sound  as  to  their  character  and  composition.  Thus 
my  last  two  papers  on  the  Submarine  Geology  of  the 
Channel  would  have  never  come  into  existence  had  it  not 
been  for  the  specimens  procured  by  Mr.  Baynes,  and  for  their 
careful  examination  by  Mr.  Tawney;  and,  indeed,  the  said 
papers  have  been  little  else  than  the  medium  by  which  the 
microscopic  analyses  of  the  latter  have  been  recorded  and 
given  to  the  world.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Christmas 
vacation  of  last  year  Mr.  Tawney  started  for  the  south  of 
France  to  recruit  his  health,  but  with  the  full  expectation  of 
resuming  his  university  work  in  the  ensuing  term ;  for  one 
of  his  last  actions  before  leaving  England  was  to  send  his 
petrological  microscope  to  the  maker  for  certain  additions 
and  improvements.  However,  his  last  work  had  been  done; 
for  before  the  close  of  the  year  he  had  passed  away,  deeply 
regretted,  as  a  friend,  by  all  who  had  known  him  intimately, 
and,  as  a  man  of  science,  by  all  who  had  realized  how  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  was  the  character  of  every  work  he 
undertook,  how  high  was  the  standard  at  which  he  aimed, 
and  how  little  he  valued  his  own  knowledge,  extensive  and 
accurate  as  it  certainly  was. 

In  the  second  series  of  my  Channel  notes  I  referred  to 
Mr.  Worth's  announcement,  made  in  the  previous  year 
{Trans,  Devon,  Assoc,  vol.  xii.  p.  362),  that  the  Shovel  Eock 
inside  Plymouth  Breakwater  (or  such  part  of  it  on  which  a 
certain  isolated  fort  had  been  built)  was  composed  of  gneiss : 
the  evidence  as  to  certain  specimens  reputed  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  rock  seeming  satisfactory,  I  accepted  it  un- 
reservedly, and  referred  to  the  **  Shovel  Gneiss "  in  a  paper 
read  to  the  British  Association  at  York  {Trans,  Brit  Assoc. 
p.  610) ;  and,  following  my  label,  attached  to  a  specimen 
kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Worth,  Mr.  Tawney  described  the 
microscopical  character  of  "  gneiss  from  the  Shovel  Bock  "  in 
Trans,  Devon,  Assoc,  vol.  xiii.  p.  172. 

In  the  autumn  of  1882,  being  anxious  to  obtain  furtiber 
information  as  to  the  Shovel  Rock,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
some  more  specimens  of  it,  I  gratefully  availed  myself  of 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Thomas  Symonds's  kind  offer  to 
make  enquiries  for  me.  Sir  Thomas  Symonds  was  so  good 
as  to  send  me  several  letters,  being  the  correspondence  be- 
tween himself  and  several  gentlemen  on  the  subject  of  the 
Breakwater  Fort.     On  receipt  of  these  letters  I  put  myself 
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into  communication  with  Mr.  J.  Besly,  who  is  at  present  in 
charge  of  the  Breakwater  works  at  Plymouth.  By  that 
gentleman  I  was  favoured  with  the  following  letter,  with  per- 
mission to  make  any  use  of  it : 

"Plymouth  Breakwater  Office, 

*'10th  January,  1883. 

"  Dear  Sir, — .  .  .  .  With  regard  to  the  *  Shovel  Rock,*  on 
which  is  built  the  fort  in  Plymouth  Sound,  never  having  possessed 
a  specimen,  I  should  hardly  like  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
nature  of  the  stone,  seeing  that  those  better  able  to  judge  than 
myself  do  not  agree ;  for  instance,  Messrs.  Walker,  Burgess,  and 
Cooper,  in  their  specification  dated  7th  November,  1861,  stated  that 
*  the  rock  upon  which  it  is '  (the  fort)  *  to  be  built  consists  of  clay 
slate  in  thin  layers,  and  partly  of  limestone.  The  beds  of  both 
dip  rapidly  towards  the  south-west  The  rock  is  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  a  deposit  of  fine  black  mud,  about  two  feet  thick.' 

"And  on  the  30th  November,  1861,  Mr.  Neville,  c.b.,  then 
superintendent  of  the  Breakwater,  in  writing  to  a  gentleman  who 
had  an  idea  of  tendering  for  the  work,  said,  *I  have  seen  the 
diver  at  the  Breakwater  to-day,  and  his  opinion  is,  that  if  the  mud 
was  cleared  away  from  the  rock,  he  could  level  down  two  square 
yards,  to  a  depth  of  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches,  in  a  four  hours' 
tide.  He  thinks  the  rock  could  very  easily  be  worked  by  spawling 
it  off  with  wedges.  He  does  not  remember  seeing  any  limestone ; 
but  some  parts  were  inclined  towards  a  dun  stone,  which  prevails 
at  Bovisand,  but  not  more  difficult  to  work  than  the  slaty  stone.' 

"  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 
.     ''(Signed)  «J.  Besly." 

In  the  correspondence  kindly  sent  me  by  Sir  Thomas 
Symonds  the  following  statements  occur  relating  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Breakwater  Fort : 

(1)  "  I  cannot  get  any  information  at  the  E.E.  Office  about 
the  Fort,  or  rather  as  to  the  nature  of  its  foundations ;  but 

Colonel has  promised  to  look  it  out  for  me  if  possible. 

He  says  the  Admiralty  built  it  as  far  as  high-water,  and  then 
hand^  it  over  to  the  military." 

(2)  "  In  answer  to  your  enquiry,  the  Breakwater  Fort  is 
built  on  an  artificial  foundation." 

(3)  A  third  correspondent  vnites:  "I  find  that  Lee  and 
Sons  were  the  contractors  for  constructing  the  foundation  for 
the  Fort,  and,  as  already  stated,  Messrs.  Walker,  Burgess,  and 
Cooper  were  the  consulting  engineers ;  and  Mr.  Hutton,  resi- 
dent civil  engineer,  superintended  the  building  of  the  founda- 
tion for  the  Fort,  which  on  completion  was,  as  you  state, 
handed  over  to  the  Eoyal  Engineers." 
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The  following  facts  are  elicited  in  the  above-quoted  corre- 
spondence : 

First.  The  submarine  portions  of  the  Breakwater  Fort 
were  built  for  the  Admiwity  by  contractors,  the  work  being 
superintended  by  civil  engineers. 

Second.  Messrs.  Walker,  Burgess,  and  Cooper  s  specification 
specifies  the  rock  on  which  the  Fort  was  to  be  built  as  con- 
sisting of  clay,  slate,  and  limestone,  dipping  towards  the 
S. W.  A  diver  informed  Mr.  Neville,  C.E.,  that  "  some  parts 
were  inclined  towards  a  dun  stone  which  prevails  at  Bovi- 
sand." 

Third.  The  Eoyal  Engineers  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Fort  below  high-water. 

Mr.  Pengelly,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Notices  of  the  Geology  and 
Palaeontology  of  Devonshire,"  part  ix.  {Trans.  Devon,  Assoc, 
voL  xiv.  p.  646),  sums  up,  from  information  supplied  to  him 
by  Mr.  Worth,  the  history  of  the  specimens  of  gneiss  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  Shovel  Reef  as  follows :  "  .  .  .  Two  of 
the  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  engaged  in  superintending 
the  construction  of  the  iron-cased  Fort  built  upon  the  Shovd 
Reef,  immediately  within  the  Plymouth  Breakwater,  gave 
them  to  Mr.  Haldane,  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  at 
Plymouth,  as  part  of  the  rock  that  had  been  removed  in 
clearing  away  a  portion  of  the  Reef  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Fort."  Mr.  Worth,  we  are  told,  received  the  specimens  from 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Haldane  himself. 

It  will  be  observed  that  what  may  be  termed  the  official 
and  traditional  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  the  Breakwater 
Fort  are  quite  irreconcileable  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
rock  and  as  to  the  professional  gentlemen  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Fort  built  upon  it. 

Whilst  hoping  that  the  origin  of  the  pieces  of  gneiss  so 
carefully  preserved  in  the  Plymouth  Library  may  yet  be 
ascertained,  I  have  no  option,  under  the  additional  light 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  enquiries  made  by  Sir  Thomas 
Symonds,  but  to  admit  that  all  my  arguments  and  conclasiofis 
as  to  the  age  of  the  Channel  crystalline  rocks,  so  far  as  such 
arguments  and  conclusions  are  based  on  the  supposed  exist- 
ence of  gneiss  under  the  Breakwater  Fort,  must  be  withdrawn 
as  unsound. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  Channel 
stones  received  since  the  1st  November,  1880,  when  the  in- 
teresting specimen  No.  19,  described  in  my  last  paper,  came 
to  hand. 
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20.  In  January,  1882,  I  received  five  fragments  of  a 
"  coarse  grey  granite  "  from  Mr.  W.  M.  Baynes.  It  had  been 
taken  by  the  trawler  Ernest  in  December,  1881,  the  Start 
Point  bearing  N.E.  by  N.,  distant  about  10  miles.  Its  weight 
was  estimated  at  about  15  or  16  cwt. 

21.  "Hornblende-granite."  This  stone  was  taken  on  the 
2nd  February,  1882, 18  or  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  Start  by  the 
trawler  Tom  Sayers,     Weight  about  4  cwt. 

22.  "  Quartz-diorite."  Taken  by  the  Pelican  on  February 
24th,  1882,  20  miles  south  of  the  Eddystone.  Weight  about 
5  cwt. 

23.  A  stone  which  "  has  all  the  appearance  of  Neocomian 
sandstone"  was  taken  by  the  Pelican  on  February  25th, 
1882,  15  miles  S.E.  of  the  Start.     Weight  9  or  10  cwt. 

24.  "Granite  of  medium  grain."  Taken  March  29th, 
1882,  Eddystone  bearing  N.  about  16  or  17  miles.  Weight 
about  5  cwt. 

25.  This  stone  presents  to  the  eye  "  much  the  appearance 
of  No.  24."  It  was  taken  April  11th,  1882,  Start  Point 
bearing  K,  distant  about  15  miles.  Weight  about  3  or 
4  cwt. 

26.  "Quartz  grit  or  conglomerate  cemented  by  iron 
pyrites."  On  the  9th  February,  1883,  Mr.  Baynes  gave 
me  a  large  fragment  of  a  stone  received  from  Hayden ;  but, 
as  it  appears,  not  caught  by  the  Pelican.  The  following  is 
Hayden's  memorandum  concerning  it : 

"  I  have  seen  the  man  about  the  stone.  It  was  rather  a 
flat  one,  about  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  one  thick.  They 
fancy  it  was  about  three  or  four  cwt. ;  it  was  caught  with  the 
Eddystone  light  bearing  E.N.E.  between  fifteen  or  twenty" 

^^^^)'  -{Signed)  G.   Hayden." 

The  evidence  as  to  this  specimen  is  not  so  complete  as  we 
could  wish ;  but  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  stone 
having  come  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  it  is  covered  on 
the  original  exterior  surface  with  marine  organisms  (including 
more  than  twenty  specimens  of  caryophyllea),  which^  when 
first  received,  proclaimed  most  emphatically  their  then  recent 
dissolution. 

On  the  22nd  May,  1883, 1  proceeded  to  Brixham,  where 
the  Pelican  was  refitting,  and  received  from  Hayden  two 
stones  which  he  had  in  safe  keeping  on  board  the  vessel; 
viz.: — 

27.  Granite.  Taken  on  the  Friday  before  the  opening  of  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  the  Start  bearing 
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K.K,  eighteen  miles  distant ;  weight,  six  cwt.  The  exhibition 
was  opened  12th  May,  1883 ;  so  this  stone  must  have  been 
taken  on  the  11th  May.  Of  this  stone  Hay  den  had  only 
preserved  a  single  piece,  which  he  had  on  board  ;  but  before 
going  to  fetch  it,  together  with  the  reserved  fragment  of  No. 
28,  he  pointed  out  a  large  block  of  stone  among  the  ballast 
on  the  quay,  which  he  said  was  the  same  sort  as  the  piece  of 
the  latter  he  had  on  board ;  viz.,  28.  It  appears  that  the 
original  block  as  trawled  had  some  flaw  in  it,  so  that  a  much 
larger  piece  yielded  to  the  hammer  than  he  intended  to  keep 
for  me.  This  was  again  broken ;  a  smaller  fragment  was  kept 
for  me,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  portion  broken  oflf  was  thrown 
among  the  ballast,  and  the  block  itself  thrown  overboard. 
Hayden  expressed  his  regret — as  he  was  refitting,  and  had 
had  to  take  out  his  ballast — ^that  he  had  not  kept  the  whole 
block  instead  of  throwing  it  away.  The  stone  seemed  to  me 
so  remarkable  that,  not  content  with  the  specimen  reserved 
for  me  on  board,  I  asked  Hayden  to  smash  up  the  block  on 
the  quay  for  the  sake  of  further  specimens.  This  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  do ;  but  so  hard  and  compact  was  it  that  it  long 
resisted  the  attacks  of  a  sledge-hammer,  wielded  vdth  a 
strength  that  seemed  sufficient  to  overcome  all  resistance. 
Whilst  regretting  that  the  whole  block  was  not  preserved,  I 
am  glad  that  a  sufficiently  large  piece  was  knocked  ofif  to 
show  one  of  the  original  angles  of  the  stone,  characteristically 
water- worn,  as  all  the  Channel  blocks  seem  to  be.  The  stone 
may  be  catalogued  as  follows : 

28.  "One  of  the  oldest  archaean  gneisses."  Taken  May 
16th,  1813,  Start  bearing  N.N.E.,  distant  15  miles ;  weight, 
12  cwt.  Hayden  made  special  reference  in  conversation  to 
the  great  weight  of  this  block. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  above  rocks  will  be  found 
appended  to  this  paper.  Those  up  to  and  inclusive  of  No.  25 
being  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  B.  Tawney;  those  from  No.  26 
forward  being  by  the  Rev.  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney.  I  cannot 
let  this  the  first  mention  of  Professor  Bonney's  name  in  these 
papers  pass,  without  expressing  how  deeply  I  feel  indebted 
to  him  for  his  kindness  in  undertaking  the  microscopical 
examination  of  any  crystalline  stones  that  may  be  sent  me 
from  the  Channel ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  have  given 
my  lamented  friend,  Mr.  E.  B.  Tawney,  much  satisfaction 
could  he  have  foreseen  that  the  work,  where  left  by  him, 
would  be  taken  up  by  such  able  hands. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  rock  has  come  to  my  hands 
from  the  Channel  in  which  schorl  has  been  detected  by  the 
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ipicTOScope,  and  in  this  respect  the  distinction  between  the 
Channel  and  Dartmoor  granites  continues  to  hold  good. 

In  July,  1882,  after  seventeen  specimens  of  crystalline 
rocks,  trawled  in  the  Channel,  had  passed  through  his  hands, 
Mr.  Tawney  wrote  me  as  follows :  "  I  have  been  looking  over 
two  sets  of  Channel  Island  rocks,  and'  I  do  not  find  any  of 
your  rocks,  nor  are  the  characteristic  Guernsey  ones  among 
those  dredged.  This  is  noteworthy."  It  will  be  observed 
that  No.  27,  trawled  in  May  last,  reminds  Professor  Bonuey 
of  certain  Channel  Island  granites ;  and  he  further  informs 
me  that  it  is  a  little  like  the  granite  of  Cobo,  Guernsey. 

In  1880  I  pointed  to  the  Channel  flints  as  *'  evidence  of 
the  existence,  in  past  time,  if  not  now,  of  chalk  rock  to  the 
south-westward  of  the  Start,  and  even  of  the  Eddystone." 
(Trans,  Devon  Assoc.  voL  xii.  p.  300.)  On  the  present  occasion 
I  am  able  to  produce  a  specimen  of  another  cretaceous  rock 
— viz.,  Neocomian  sandstone — from  the  same  neighbourhood, 
though  further  to  the  eastward,  the  sandstone  having  been 
taken,  as  already  stated,  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  the  Start. 

During  the  spring  of  1882,  being  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether  the  shells  inhabiting  the  portion  of  the  English 
Channel  frequented  by  the  trawlers  showed  any  signs  of  wave- 
action,  I  asked  George  Hay  den  to  collect  me  a  basketful  for 
examination.  On  the  3rd  of  March  1  duly  received  a  collec- 
tion of  eighty-five  shells,  representing  sixteen  species.  The 
condition  of  68  per  cent,  of  them  seeihed  to  me  to  indicate 
considerable  intermittent  disturbance  at  the  bottom,  and  I 
drew  attention  to  this  fact  in  a  paper  shortly  afterwards  read 
to  the  Boyal  Society.  On  the  13th  of  the  same  month  Hay- 
den  sent  me  unsolicited  a  basketful  of  very  fine  pinnas,  and 
an  old  soda-water  bottle.  The  latter  seemed  to  me  of  so 
little  interest  that  it  was  some  time  before  I  took  the  trouble 
to  examine  it.  The  first  consignment  of  shells  I  had  received 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction ;  the  shells  were  numerous  and 
attractive,  and  the  story  they  had  to  tell  seemed  important. 
Naturally,  perhaps,  an  old  glass  bottle  seemed  of  little  interest 
in  comparison ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  evidence  of  the 
bottle  and  its  contents  outweighed  that  of  the  basket  of  shells 
and  its  contents  in  every  particular.  It  seems  almost  incredi- 
ble; but  whereas  Hayden  sent  me  but  sixteen  species  of  shells 
in  the  collection  he  specially  made  for  me,  he  sent  me  no  less 
than  fifty-five  species  in  the  old  bottle  which  he  saved  as  a 
curiosity. 

I  make  no  apology  for  describing  this  bottle  and  its  con- 
tents in  detail ;  for  a  moment's  consideration  will  show  how 
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much  they  may  have  to  tell  us  as  to  the  submarine  geology 
of  the  Channel,  more  especially  with  regard  to  those  agents 
of  wave  and  current  that  have  been  ceaselessly  acting  on  the 
Channel  floor  and  Channel  shores  since  the  latter  came  into 
existence. 

The  bottle  itself  is  of  the  ordinary  type  used  for  soda- 
water,  the  bottom  being  pointed.  The  letters  embossed  upon 
it  refer  it  to  a  manufacturer  whose  name  still  appears  in  the 
London  Directory,  The  following  words  are  decipherable, 
notwithstanding  the  marine  organisms  that  partially  encrust 
the  surface;  viz.,  "Webb  manufacturer  .  .  .  soda-watee 
TO  HER  MAJESTY  ISLINGTON  LONDON."  Although  the  serpulss 
and  other  organisms  are  not  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
exterior  of  the  bottle,  there  are  only  two  spots  on  it  wheie 
a  space  so  large  as  a  square  inch  shows  bare  glass.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  at  one  time  or  other  every  portion 
of  the  circumference  has  been  free  enough  from  mud  or  sand 
to  afiford  time  to  the  serpula)  to  grow  on  such  exposed  surface, 
whilst  during  such  times  of  growth  the  bottle  has  been 
motionless.  There  is,  however,  good  evidence  that  these 
periods  of  repose  have  been  followed  by  others  of  disturbance; 
for  not  only  are  some  of  the  serpulae  fragmentary,  but  the 
surface  of  the  glass  itself  is  finely  scratched  or  ground,  and 
the  embossed  letters  are  much  chipped  and  damaged.  This 
is  particularly  observable  in  the  case  of  the  first  B  in  "  WEBB," 
the  AC  in  "  manufacturer,"  and  the  T  in  "  Islington."  These 
are  all  prominent  letters,  and  would  be  amongst  the  first  to 
suffer  were  the  bottle  set  in  motion.  But  abrasion  is  not 
confined  to  them ;  for  even  the  letters  nearest  the  pointed  end 
of  the  bottle  are  considerably  rubbed.  For  these  to  have 
received  damage  the  bottle  must  have  been  rocked  through  a 
considerable  angle  from  end  to  end.  The  finely-ground  ap- 
pearance presented  by  the  glass,  and  the  abrasion  of  bodi 
letters  and  serpulse,  seem  to  me  good  evidence  that  the  bottle 
underwent  disturbance  after  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
A  suggestion  was  made,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation at  Southampton,  that  the  appearance  presented  by  the 
glass  might  be  due  to  corrosion.  As  this  suggestion  was  re- 
ceived with  applause,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
that  the  corrosive  action,  if  such  it  be,  has  not  affected  the 
space  included  in,  and  therefore  guarded  by,  the  much-abraded 
letter  B  above  alluded  to,  and  that  it  has  not  attacked  the 
interior  of  the  bottle.  Where  the  glass  is  suf&ciently  protec- 
ted it  retains  its  original  polish. 

When  received  by  me  the  bottle  was  about  half-full  of  a 
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deposit  consisting  of  a  few  fragments  of  flint,  some  small 
stones,  quartzose  sand,  shells,  and  other  organic  dAbris,  When 
the  above  contents  were  washed  out,  it  was  found  that  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  couple  of  serpulae  in  the  interior  of  the 
neck,  a  single  valve  of  Pecten  opercularis  and  a  fresh-looking 
shell  of  Ihmts  gracilis  could  not  pass  out  Even  when  the 
serpulae  were  removed,  the  pecten  valve  could  only  pass  in 
one  position  (the  neck  being  slightly  oval),  and  the  fusus 
would  occasionally  get  jammed.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  two  objects  that  would  be  washed  in  with  greater 
difficulty,  yet  it  is  evident  that  they  were  washed  in ;  for  the 
living  fusus  would  have  been  unable  to  crawl  through  so 
small  a  space  carrying  its  shell ;  and  the  pecten  valve  being 
solitary,  is  sufficient  proof  that  it  had  not  entered  the  bottle 
as  part  of  a  living  mollusc. 

The  small  stones,  other  than  the  flints,  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Tawney  for  examination;  but  the  letter  burst  open  in  the 
post,  and  the  stones  never  reached  their  destination.  Eight 
small  pieces  of  flint  retained  by  me  comprised  two  with  very 
sharp  edges,  the  others  being  more  or  less  subangular  or 
rounded,  though  none  approached  the  character  of  beach 
shingle. 

For  the  following  list  of  shells  found  in  the  bottle  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  D.  Pidgeon, 
F.G.s.  Mr.  Jeffreys,  in  the  first  place,  was  so  good  as  to  name 
a  selection  that  I  picked  out  of  the  sand  myself.  On  a  sub- 
sequent occasion  Mr.  Pidgeon  carefully  examined  the  sand, 
and  largely  added  to  the  number  of  species  picked  out  by 
me;  and,  finally,  Messrs.  Jeffreys  and  Pidgeon  together 
settled  the  list  as  follows. 

The  list  is  headed  thus  in  Mr.  Pidgeon's  handwriting: 
"  list  of  shells  found  in  your  soda-water  bottle,  and  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  J.  G.  Jeffreys  Mar.  19th,  1883." 

BIVALVES.  GASTEROPODS. 

Anomia  ephippium  Dentalium  tarentinum 

Pecten  opercularis  Trochus  tumidus 

tigiinus  zizyphinus 

Lima  sulMiuriculata  Rissoa  punctura 

Mytilus  phaseolinus  reticulata 

Nucula  nucleus  striata 

Pectunculus  glycimeris  — —  inconspicua 

Area  lactea  cancellata 

Lepton  nitidum  soluta 

Diplodonta  rotundata  Gyclostrema  serpuloides 

Venus  oyata  Csecum  glabrum 

Gardium  nodosum  Scalaria  clathratula 

Astarte  triangularis  Odostomia  interstincta 

Circe  minima  Eulima  subulata 

VOL.  XV.  2  A 
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BIYALYBS.  OA8TBR0P0D8. 

Lucina  borealis  Euliina  intermedu 
Tapes  pullastra  (now  geographicus)         Natica  alderi 

TeUina  crassa  Rissoa  parva  y.  interrapta 

Psammobia  tellinella  Velntina  Isevigata 

Mactra  elliptica  y.  solida  Cerithium  adyeraoxn 

Scrobiculana  alba  reticulatum 

prismatica  Nassa  incrassata 

Solecurtus  candidus  (now  soopula)  Det'rancia  linearis 

Mya  trancata  Odostomia  pallida 

Sazicaya  arctica  onidentata 

Venus  caseria  Fusos  gracilis  (in  your  possession) 

Tellina  pnsilla 

Pecten  pusio  pteropod. 

Solen  enais  «  .  .  i. 

Lepton  squamosum  Spinalis  retroyersns 

Mya  tmncata  (fty) 

The  above  list  is  composed  of  twenty-nine  bivalves,  twenty- 
five  gasteropods,  and  one  pteropod,  making  a  total  of  fifty-five 
species  in  alL  The  irregular  arrangement  of  the  list  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  collection  had  been  carefully  mounted  by 
Mr.  Pidgeon  on  a  card,  and  numbered.  The  arrangement  was 
necessanly  much  influenced  by  the  size  of  the  different 
specimens,  many  beiug  minute.  The  shells  in  the  list  are  as 
numbered  on  the  card.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  one  or  two 
of  the  larger  shells  breaking  loose  in  the  post,  this  interest- 
ing collection  was,  as  a  whole,  irretrievably  ruined. 

The  fifty-five  species  of  shells  above  enumerated  were  all 
represented  by  one  or  more  specimens  in  the  bottle  which 
was  taken  by  the  Pelican  (as  I  am  informed  by  Hayden)  on 
March  9th,  1882,  about  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  Start  The 
soundings  marked  on  the  chart  nearest  the  point  indicated 
are  36,  38,  and  41  fathoms,  and  we  shall  not  be  far  wrcwg  if 
we  take  the  depth  as  about  40  fathoms.  But  even  supposbg 
the  bottle  had  been  sent  in  by  one  of  the  trawlers,  with  no 
particulars  as  to  locality;  judging  from  previous  consign- 
ments, about  40  fathoms  would  still  be  tiie  most  prob^Ie 
depth  to  assign  to  it ;  for  of  twenty-seven  different  "takes'* 
in  the  Channel  that  have  been  sent  to  me,  no  one»  acoording 
to  my  informant's  bearings,  has  been  taken  at  a  depth  greater 
than  44  fathoms,  or  less  tnan  36  fathoms. 

On  examining  the  shells,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their 
bathymetrical  range,  we  find  that  of  the  twenty-nine  species 
of  bivalves,  twenty-four  are  within  their  acknowledged 
limits  in  a  depth  of  40  fathoms,  and  that  the  same  remark 
applies  to  twenty- one  out  of  the  twenty-five  species  of 
gasteropods. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  case  of  the  five 
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bivalves  and  four  gasteropoda  that  seem  to  be  somewhat  out  of 
their  depth. 

The  bivalves  are  Area  lactea,  with  a  reputed  range  of 
between  15  to  25  fathoms;  Diplodonta  rotundata,  with  a 
range  of  7  to  25  fathoms ;  Tapes  ptUlastra,  *'  seldom  found 
below  7  or  8  fathoms;"  Solen  enais,  3  to  20  fathoms;  and 
Lepton  squamosum,  8  to  20  fathoms.  None  of  these  shells  are 
very  minute.  The  Solen  is  a  worn  fragment  of  a  very  young 
shdl,  and  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  long;  the  remainder 
are  about  a  quarter  of  inch  in  length.  The  Area,  Diplodonta, 
and  Tapes  have  their  edges  sharp;  whilst  the  Area  and 
Lepton  exhibit  their  characteristic  sculptures,  that  of  the 
latter  being  described  in  Mr.  Jeffrey's  British  Conchology  as 
"  circular  pit  marks."  There  is  no  evidence  that  these  shells 
have  travelled  far,  excepting  the  fact  that  they  are  not  known 
to  occur  in  such  deep  water  as  40  fathoms.  In  the  case  of 
the  Solen,  we  have  an  old  worn  fragment  that  shows  signs  of 
travel,  and  may  be  presumed  to  have  made  its  way  from 
shallower  waters ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  among  the 
sixteen  species  of  shells  specially  collected  for  me  in  the 
Channel  by  Hayden,  is  a  single  specimen  of  Solen  ensis, 
measuring  5^  inches  in  length,  that  was  quite  fresh,  and  could 
not  have  travelled. 

On  comparing  the  sixteen  species  of  shells  which  Hayden 
sent  me  in  the  collection  he  made  in  March,  1882,  wit]i  the 
fifty-five  species  he  sent  me  by  chance  in  the  soda-water 
bottle,  it  will  be  observed  that  only  three  of  the  shells  in  the 
collection  are  represented  in  the  bottle;  viz,  the  common 
Peden  opercularis,  Fusus  gracilis,  and  Solen  ensis.  It  is 
worth  recording  that  among  Hayden's  shells  was  a  living 
specimen  of  Trochus  zizyphinus,  measuring  1*5  inches  in 
breadth,  the  normal  size  as  given  in  the  British  Gonchology 
beiog  1*  inch.  As  1*5  is  the  breadth  given  for  the  allied 
species,  Trochus  granulatvs,  I  may  state  that  the  shell 
leferped  to  was  distinctly  T.  zizyphinvs  both  in  form  and 
sculpture. 

I  have  already  shown  that  of  the  fifty-four  species  of 
bivalves  and  gasteropods  found  in  the  bottle,  forty-five  would 
find  themselves  at  home  in  water  of  the  depth  of  that  in 
which  they  were  trawled ;  but  this  alone  is  no  proof  that  the 
individual  sheik  under  consideration  had  not  travelled  from 
an  indefinite  distance  as  dead  shells.  On  this  point  I  shall 
quote  one  or  two  observations  made  by  Mr.  Pidgeon,  who  so 
carefully  examined  the  whole  collection.  He  wrote  me  as 
follows :  "  Very  few  bivalves  adhere,  and  most  of  the  shells 
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are  dead.  .  .  .  The  bulk  seem  to  have  been  washed  into  the 
bottle."  And  again:  **I  think  that  lAma  subaurictdata  un- 
doubtedly lives  where  it  was  found,  and  several  others  as 
well  .  .  ."  There  is  good  proof  that  several  of  the  shells  had 
not  travelled  far ;  e.g,  the  Fums  gracilis,  whose  epidermis  was 
on;  the  Natica  alderi,  whose  surface  was  quite  fresh  and 
bright;  and  one  of  the  Uulimas,  whose  appearance  was  so 
fresh  that  Mr.  Pidgeon  noted  it  as  "alive."  (Whether 
JE,  suhdata  or  intermedia  I  cannot  say,  as  the  shell  in 
question  was  first  taken  to  be  E,  bilirteata,  and  the  note  is 
appended  to  the  one  so  described.  Both  the  Eulimas  were 
among  those  destroyed  in  transit.)  There  is  no  doubt  that 
one  of  the  two  very  minute  Eulimas  was  either  living  in  the 
sand  in  the  bottle,  or  had  been  washed  in  so  short  a  time 
before  the  bottle  was  trawled  that  it  seemed  as  fresh  as 
though  taken  alive. 

Mr.  Jeffreys  describes  Lima  subauricidaia  as  frequenting 
"sandy  and  gravelly  ground  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
British  seas  from  18  to  90  fathoms,"  and  states  that  the 
animal  "uses  its  foot  for  crawling."  {Brit  Conch,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.) 
Mr.  Pidgeon  found  the  shells  of  this  species  abundant  in  the 
sand  contained  in  the  bottle,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
fact  to  be  carefully  noted ;  for  if  a  minute  mollusc  can  live 
on  the  surface  of  a  sandy  bottom  in  40  fathoms  of  water  off 
the  Start  Point,  it  is  quite  clear  that  tidal  currents  do  not 
affect  the  actual  surface  of  the  bottom  in  the  locality 
mentioned  to  the  extent  of  lifting  fine  sand,  or  of  disturbing 
a  small  surface  -  dwelling  shell-fish.  It  is  clear  that  if  the 
tidal  currents  could  drift  the  sand  at  all,  small  molluscs 
would  be  rolled  about  and  occasionally  buried,  and  this 
without  cessation,  as  the  tidal  currents  are  constant  in  their 
action,  excepting  so  far  as  the  spring  and  neap  tides  vaiy 
week  by  week  in  the  intensity  of  the  currents  they  set  in 
motion. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  the  bottle  and  its  contents 
appears  at  first  sight  contradictory;  for  in  them  we  have 
apparently  good  proof  of  both  rest  and  disturbance  at  a 
depth  of  40  fathoms  off  the  Start — the  growth  of  the 
serpulse,  and  the  minute  shells  living  in  and  on  the  sand, 
testifying  to  the  one  state ;  whilst  the  abrasion  of  the  bottle 
and  serpulse,  the  worn  condition  of  many  of  the  shells,  and 
the  fact  that  shells  of  considerable  size,  together  with  bits  of 
flint  and  other  stones,  were  washed  into  the  narrow  neck  of 
the  bottle,  testify  to  the  other.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only 
agents  capable  of  producing  the  results  seen  hx  the  bottle 
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are,  wave  currents  during  heavy  storms.'  They  supply  us 
with  the  conditions  requisite ;  viz.,  periods  of  agitation 
alternating  with  protracted  periods  of  repose.  As  already 
shown,  the  tidal  currents  fail  in  the  requisite  periods  of 
repose,  their  action  being  on  the  average  constant. 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  my  suggestion  as  to  the 
wave-action  is  far-fetched,  I  may  say  that  I  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  before  the  bottle  came  into  my  possession, 
and  had  recorded  my  belief  in  the  following  words :  "  The 
evidence  hitherto  adduced  goes  far  to  prove  that  at  depths  of 
about  40  fathoms  in  the  English  Channel  .  .  .  there  is  not 
only  motion  at  the  bottom,  but  strong  motion  far  exceeding 
the  gentle  oscillation  of  the  water  that  is  sufficient  to  ripple 
a  sandy  sea-bed."  ("  On  Eipplemark,"  Proc.  Roy,  Soc.  1882.) 
Thus  it  so  happens  that  whilst  my  conclusions  as  to  wave- 
action  at  40  fathoms  are  not  founded  on  this  soda-water 
bottle,  they  are  unquestionably  confirmed  by  it. 

Among  the  fragments  of  flint  are  two  with  edges  so  sharp 
that  they  show  no  signs  of  rolling.  They  suggest  the  ques- 
tions— not  easily  answered — How  do  such  sharp  flakes  come 
to  be  at  the  sea-bottom  at  all  ?  and  how  do  they  retain  their 
edges  ?  It  may  be  observed  that,  in  the  formation  of  ripple- 
marks  by  wave-currents,  the  heavier  portions  of  the  deposit 
acted  on  have  a  tendency  to  settle  down  and  get  covered  by 
the  lighter  sand  or  shells,  and  thus  the  latter  get  the  most 
wear,  whilst  the  former  are  more  or  less  protected.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  sharp  edges  might  thus  find  an  explanation 
for  lack  of  a  better ;  but  the  fracture  of  the  flints  into  flakes 
in  the  first  place  remains  unaccounted  for. 

In  my  first  set  of  notes  on  the  "  Submarine  Geology  of  the 
Channel "  several  errors  have  crept  in  in  the  bearings  given  of 
the  different  stones  taken  by  the  Pelican,  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  No.  14  the  catalogue  bearings  are  correct.  Nos. 
14  and  14a,  as  the  context  shows,  were  taken  about  20  miles 
south-west  of  the  Start,  and  not  south-east,  as  stated  in  the 
catalogue,  and  again  referred  to  on  page  299.  The  piece  of 
sandstone.  No.  10,  correctly  stated  in  the  catalogue  as  taken 
20  miles  south  of  the  Eddystone,  is  afterwards  discussed 
under  the  incorrect  heading,  "  The  Sandstone  to  the  South- 
westward  of  the  Eddystone^  On  page  297,  *'  Eddystone,  north- 
east," and  "  Start,  north-west,"  should  be,  "  Eddystone,  north- 
west," and  "  Start,  north-east."  On  page  298  the  flints  de- 
scribed as  taken  on  the  11th  February  south-east  of  the 
Eddystone  were  taken  (as  stated  in  catalogue)  on  the  28th 
February  south-west  of  the  Eddystone. 
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REPORT    ON    SIX    SPECIMENS    OF  ROCKS   TRAWLED    IN   THE 

ENGLISH   CHANNEL,  BY   THE    LATE   E.   B.   TAWNEY,  M.A., 

F.G.S.  ;     AND    ON    THREE    SPECIMENS    FROM    THE    SAME 

LOCALITY.    BY    PROFESSOR    T.     G.    BONNEY,    M.A.,    F.R.S., 

Sec.  G.S. 

by  the  late  e.  b.  tawney,  m.a.,  f.o.s. 

20.  Taken  by  trawler  Ernest,  December,  1881,  about  10  miles 
S.W.  by  S.  of  Start  Point.  Weight  about  16  to  16  cwt  ^A 
coarse  grey  granite,  with  silvery  mica  in  addition  to  dark  mica. 
Idicroscopic  examination  shows  that  the  felspar  is  chiefly  orthoclase, 
though  a  little  triclinic  felspar,  including  microcline,  is  present 
The  quartz  contains  liquid  cavities,  with  a  moving  bubble.  Some 
of  the  quartz  exists  as  processes  piercing  the  felspar,  and  occar 
sionally  shows  a  tendency  to  micropegmatic  structure. 

21.  Taken  by  trawler  Tom  Sayers  18  or  20  miles  S.S.K  of  the 
Start  Point,  February  2nd,  1882.  Weight  about  4  cwt  A  rather 
coarse-grained  homblendic  granite,  of  darkish  tint  from  the  aban- 
dance  of  dark  constituents ;  the  felspars  of  slightly  pinkish  tini 
Both  hornblende  and  dark  mica  are  present  in  abundance.  The 
microscope  shows  that  the  felspar  is  much  decomposed ;  it  is  chiefly 
orthoclase.     Apatite  is  present. 

22.  Taken  by  the  Pelican  20  miles  S.  of  the  Eddystone,  Febru- 
ary 4th,  1882.  Weight  about  5  cwt.  Quartz  is  not  so  abundant 
as  in  granite,  while  the  microscopic  examination  shows  that  the 
prevailing  felspar  is  triclinic  It  cannot  therefore  be  strictly  called 
hornblende-granite,  but,  like  tonalite,  must  be  put  with  the  quait& 
diorite  group.  Hornblende  is  abundant,  and  also  dark  mica;  the 
latter  occurs  not  so  much  as  scattered  crystals  as  in  groups  of 
diverging  or  matted  prisms.  Apatite  is  abundant ;  magnetite  grains 
occur  also  mixed  with  the  mica.  The  rock  in  the  hand  specimen  is 
darker  than  No.  21,  and  not  so  coarse  in  grain. 

23.  Taken  by  Pelican  15  miles  S.K  of  the  Start  Point,  Febmaiy 
25th,  1882.  Weight  about  9  or  10  cwt.  A  sandstone  with  green 
grains;  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  Neocomian  sandstone,  as  in  Kent 

24.  A  granite  of  medium  grain,  with  iaint  pink-tinted  folspan> 
and  in  which  hornblende  is  abundantly  visible.  Microscope  showa^ 
though  the  felspars  are  much  decomposed,  that  plagioclase  exists  ia 
some  quantity.  Hornblende  is  abundant,  while  of  biotite  theie  is 
much  less.  Apatite  seems  nearly,  if  not  quite,  absent.  The  quartos 
are  clear,  but  among  the  liquid  inclusions  moving  bubbles  are  rather 
numerous. 

25.  A  granite  which  to  the  eye  has  much  the  appearance  of 
No*  24,  but  differs  a  little  in  shade.  The  felispars  are  much 
decomposed,  but  some  plagioclase  is  revealed  by  the  miorosoope. 
Biotite  is  more  abundant  than  the  hornblende,  which,  however,  k 
present ;  apatite  is  very  abundant,  and  is  connected  both  with  the 
hornblende  and  biotite  chiefly. 
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26.  Trawled  15  or  20  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  Eddystone.  A 
moderately  coarse  grit  composed  wholly  or  almost  wholly  of  rather 
rounded  grains  of  whitish  quartz,  cemented  liy  pyrite.  There  is  a 
yellow  efflorescence,  apparently  sulphur,  on  the  exterior  of  the 
fragment.  I  cannot  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  age  of  the  rock 
beyond  this,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  Archasan. 

27.  Trawled  18  miles  S.  W.  of  the  Start.  A  rather  fine-grained 
rock,  consisting  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  having  the  aspect  of  a 
true  igneous  rather  than  of  an  extremely  metamorphosed  rock. 
The  exterior  is  rather  smooth,  and  decomposition  is  more  marked 
for  a  depth  of  about  a  quarter  inch,  after  which  the  specimen  seems 
in  fair  preservation.  It  reminds  me  somewhat  of  granites  which  I 
have  seen  from  one  or  two  localities  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
Examined  microscopically  the  general  structure,  especially  the 
commonly  rectilinear  boundaries  and  prismatic  forms  of  the  fel- 
spar ,  confirms  the  idea  of  the  igneous  origin  of  the  rock,  and  one 
or  two  slight  abnormalities  may  be  due — as  is  often  the  case — to 
subsequent  yielding  of  the  rock  under  pressure.  It  consists  of 
quartz,  felspar  (orthoclase,  oligoclase  (?),  and  perhaps  inicrocline), 
and  two  micas,  black  and  white,  the  former  occasionally  somewhat 
altered ;  the  latter  probably  always  a  hydrous  variety.  Some  of 
the  larger  felspar  crystals  enclose  smaller  ones  of  felspar  and  of 
quartz,  and  a  micrographic  structure  is  once  or  twice  seen. 

28.  Trawled  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  Start.  In  its  fracture, 
rather  smooth  for  so  coarsely  crystalline  a  rock,  in  the  "  muddled  " 
look  of  its  quartz  and  felspar,  and  in  the  streaky  stains  of  a  dull 
green  mineral,  this  rock  has  the  aspect  of  a  very  ancient  Archaean 
gneiss  rather  than  of  a  true  granite.  Had  the  specimen  been  labelled 
"  N.W.  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  I  should  never  have  questioned 
the  referenca  It  is  very  like  those  granitoid  varieties  which  in 
certain  districts  {e.g,  near  Loch  Maree)  have  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  true  igneous  rock.  Examined  microscopically  its 
appearance  is  that  of  a  very  coarse  gneiss,  rather  than  of  a  granite. 
(>ushing  by  earth  movements  and  infiltration  of  mineral  sub- 
stances may  perhaps  have  heightened  the  resemblance  to  a  gneiss ; 
but  making  all  allowance  for  this,  I  have  no  doubt  the  rock  is  a 
member  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  Archaean  series,  like  the  Hebri- 
dean  gneiss  of  Scotland,  the  Malvemian  of  England,  and  the 
Laurentian  of  America.  The  quartz  occurs  both  in  larger  grains, 
rather  full  of  cavities,  and  in  aggregates  of  small  granules,  possibly 
of  later  formation.  The  felspar  is  in  parts  much  decomposed,  and 
replaced  by  aggregates  of  secondary  products  (micaceous  and  other 
microliths),  or  by  a  dull  greenish  granular  mineral,  perhaps  an 
impure  epidote  (to  which  most  of  the  dull  green  tint  is  due),  but 
in  part  is  fairly  well  preserved,  microcline  being  common.  There  are 
also  flakes  of  an  olive-brown  older  mica,  and  a  few  granules  of  iron 
peroxide. 


DISCOVERIES   IN  THE  MORE  RECENT  DEPOSnS 
OF  THE  BOVEY  BASIN,  DEVON. 

BY.    W.    FENOELLT,    F.B.S.,   F.O.B.,   EXa 
(Read  at  Ezmouth,  August,  1883.) 


The  Basin: — The  Bovey  Basin,  as  the  term  will  be  used 
throughout  this  paper,  extends  somewhat  curvilinearly,  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  from  the  little  town  of  Bovey 
Tracey  to  that  of  Kingskerswell,  and  has  a  total  length  of 
about  nine  miles ;  whilst  its  extreme  breadth  does  not  exceed 
four  miles. 

The  Teign,  the  principal  river  flowing  through  it,  enters  at 
the  north-eastern  corner,  and  about  two  miles  thence 
receives  the  Bovey,  which  comes  into  the  Basin  about  three 
miles  off,  towards  the  north-west.  A  course  of  about  three  miles 
from  the  point  of  confluence  brings  the  stream  to  Newton 
Abbot,  where  it  expands  at  once  into  a  considerable  estuary. 

The  Deposits: — Beds  of  Lignite,  occurring  amongst  the 
Deposits  of  the  Bovey  Basin,  have  long  claimed  the  attention 
of  geologists  and  mineralogists,  who  discussed,  first,  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  Lignite,  and,  subsequently,  that 
of  the  geological  age  of  the  beds  of  which  it  formed  a  part 

In  1860-1  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conducting  researches, 
extending  over  about  six  months,  and  mainly  ,in  a  large 
excavation  known  as  the  "  Coal  Pit,"  near  Bovey  Tracey,  in 
the  hope  of  collecting  data  for  the  solution  of  the  chronological 
problem.  They  resulted  in  showing  that  at  the  "Pit"  the 
lignitiferous  series  consisted  of  31  beds  of  Lignite,  inte^ 
stratified  with  36  of  Clay  and  4  of  quartzose  Sand,  lliirteen 
of  the  Lignite  beds  and  two  of  those  of  Clay  yielded  numerous 
distinct  vegetable  remains,  consisting  of  leaves,  fruits,  and 
seeds ;  which  the  Rev.  Professor  0.  Heer,  of  Zurich,  eminent 
for  his  researches  in  fossil  botany,  to  whom  they  were  all 
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submitted,  referred  to  54  species  of  plants,  which,  in  his 
judgment,  proved  that  the  entire  series  of  beds  belonged  to 
one  and  the  same  geological  period,  and  that  the  said  period 
was  the  Lower  Miocene.  (See  Phil  Trans,  clil  1019-1086, 
1862.) 

"  It  is  highly  probable,"  says  Professor  Heer,  "  that  at  the 
period  of  the  Lower  Miocene  the  Bovey  basin  was  occupied 
by  an  inland  lake.  The  entire  absence  of  freshwater  shells, 
and  indeed  of  aquatic  animals  generally,  is  certainly  very 
extraordinary;  and  so  is  the  absence  of  fruits  of  Chara, 
which  abound  elsewhere  in  Miocene  freshwater  deposits. 
The  Nymphcea''  [  =  Water  Lily]  "seeds,  however,  afford  positive 
proof  of  fresh  water.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  the 
parts  of  the  basin  hitherto  explored  ...  lie  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  hills.  Accordingly  they  were  far  from  the 
bank,  more  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
lower  beds,  at  a  considerable  depth.  This  explains  the 
absence  of  bog  plants,  so  numerous  in  other  instances,  as  well 
as  the  absence  of  mammalian  relics.  They  would  not  have 
drifted  so  far  out  into  the  lake."  {PhiL  Trans,  clii.  1043, 
1862 ;  or  The  Lignite  Formation  of  Bovey  TroAiey,  Devonshire, 
p.  25,  1863.) 

From  trustworthy  data  obtained  during  the  investigation, 
the  Bovey  freshwater  lake  must,  in  the  Miocene  era,  have 
been  at  least  50  fathoms  deep ;  and  its  surplus  waters  must 
have  reached  the  sea  through  the  valley  of  the  Teign,  or, 
much  less  probably,  through  the  valley  which  now  divides 
the  parishes  of  Cockington  and  Tormohun,  and  ends  in 
Torbay.  {Ibid.  pp.  1036-7  ;  or  pp.  15-19.) 

It  has  been  somewhat  recently  stated  that  the  Bovey 
Tracey  Lignites,  instead  of  being  Miocene  are  of  Eocene  age. 
It  is  not  my  intention  on  this  occasion  to  open  a  discussion 
on  this  difference  of  opinion,  or  to  ask  whether  it  is  really 
anything  more  than  a  question  of  classification.  As  a  matter 
of  convenience,  I  purpose  using  the  term  Lower  Miocene  in 
this  Paper. 

The  investigation  was  made  by  cutting  three  vertical 
sections,  from  top  to  bottom,  in  the  southern  wall  of  the 
"  Pit " — the  first,  near  the  western  end ;  the  second,  400  feet 
eastward ;  the  third,  280  feet  still  farther  east — and  in  each 
there  lay,  unconformably  on  the  Miocene  series,  a  bed  of 
sandy  clay,  from  6  to  11  feet  in  thickness,  and  having  a  large 
admixture  of  stones,  most  of  them  angular  or  subangular, 
whilst  a  few  were  well  rounded.     They  varied  in  size  from 
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blocks  upwards  of  a  foot  in  diameter  to  pieces  not  larger  than 
hazel-nats,  had  no  approach  to  regularity  of  arrangement,  and 
were  without  any  accompanying  organic  relics.  They  were 
fragments  of  granite,  metamorphic  rock,  carbonaceous  grit,  and 
trap,  with  a  few  pieces  of  flint  and  chert.  The  last  two,  however, 
increased  in  number  towards  the  eastern  and  southern 
margins,  that  is  with  increased  proximity  to  the  Cretaceous 
districts.  No  instance  of  a  fragment  of  limestone  is  known 
to  have  occurred,  though  thick  beds  of  that  rock  occupy  con- 
siderable areas  on  the  eastern  and  the  south-western  borders 
of  the  basin.  A  transportation  from  the  north-north-east 
seems  to  be  required  to  meet  the  facts  of  the  case. 

This  accumulation  possesses  most  of  the  characters  of  the 
**  Boulder  Clay,"  and  this  name  has  been  applied  to  it  by 
Professor  Heer,  of  Zurich,  and  Professor  Nathorst,  of  Lund, 
each  of  whom  made  a  special  visit  of  some  days  to  Bovey 
Tracey,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  carefully  the  deposits— 
Heer  in  1861,  Nathorst  in  1872. 

Many  of  the  stones  are  remarkably  smooth ;  but  frequent, 
careful,  and  lengthened  study  of  them  has  failed  to  detect  a 
single  glacial  scratch.  The  accumulation,  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  3  to  15  feet,  and  occasionally  more,  occurs  every- 
where throughout  the  Basin. 

At  the  "Pit,"  and  in  most  other  places,  this  stony  mass 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  district ;  but  here  and  there  it  is 
covered  with  distinct  beds  of  Clay,  Sand,  and  Clay  mixed 
with  Sand,  but  without  Stones ;  and  during  the  investigation 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  one  well-marked  case, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  "  Coal  Pit,"  where  the 
following  section  occured : 

1st,    or  Uppermost.     Peat  .  .  ,         . 

2nd.  Sand.     Fine,  white,  qaartzose 

3rd.  Clay  and  Sand.  In  separate  masses,  but  not  dis- 
tinctly stratified.  The  Clay  more  abundant 
than  the  Sand    ..... 

4th.   Clay.     Very  white  ,  .  .         . 

5th.  Sandy  Clay,  with  angular  and  sub-angular  Stones, 
the  whole  apparently  identical  with  the  ac- 
cumulation overlying  the  Miocene  beds  at  the 
"Pit" Unknown 

In  the  4th  bed — the  very  white  Clay — 9  feet  below  the 
upper  surface  of  the  Peat  bed,  were  numerous  dicoty- 
ledonous leaves,   and  immediately  below    them  lay  some 
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higQ  roots.  Professor  Heer  speaks  thus  of  this  "find:" 
"The  collection  of  Mr.  Pengelly  contains  four  species  from 
this  formation — three  of  Salix  and  one  of  Betula  ;  and,  what 
is  the  most  remarkable,  none  of  these  appear  to  me  to  difier 
from  species  now  living.  The  little  birch-leaves  are  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  Betula  nana,  Linn.,  nor  the 
willow  leaves  of  one  species  from  those  of  Salix  cinerea, 
linn.,  while  those  of  a  second  species  come  very  near  Salix 
repens,  linn.,   and  also  resemble  strongly  those  of  Salix 

ambigtui,  Ehrh These  leaves  prove  to  us  that  those 

white  clays  must  be  much  more  recent  than  the  lignite 
deposit ;  wbUe  the  presence  of  Betula  nana,  Linn.,  which  is 
in  the  highest  d^ree  remarkable,  is  conclusive  for  a  diluvial 
climate,  that  is,  a  colder  climate  than  Devonshire  has  at  the 
present  day :  for  this  dwarf  birch  is  an  Arctic  plant,  which 
has  no  British  habitat  south  of  Scotland,  and  which  occurs 
in  Mid-Europe  only  on  mountains  and  subalpine  peat-mosses. 
The  evidence  of  the  willow  leaves  is  to  the  same  effect, 
indicating  that  at  this  period  Bovey  was  a  cold  peat  moor. 
We  may  remark  that  Salix  cinerea,  Linn.,  is  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  species  of  the  diluvial  travertine  of  Kamstatt.*' 
(PM.  Trans.  cUi.  1044.) 

Again,  speaking  of  the  Betula  leaves.  Professor  Heer  says, 
"  A  comparison  of  the  different  species  of  Betula  leads  us  to 
Betula  nana,  Linn.  The  fossil  leaves  agree  indeed,  in  respect 
of  dimensions,  shape,  dentation,  and  nervation  so  entirely 
with  those  of  the  living  species,  that  no  difference  can  be 
found;  the  petiole,  however,  is  somewhat  thicker  than  is 
generally  the  case  with  Betula  nana, 

"  Betula  nana,  Linn.,  is  a  boreal  plant,  which  is  at  home 
throughout  the  whole  arctic  zone ;  it  is  found  also  here  and 
there  on  the  highland  moors  in  Middle  Europe,  as,  for  instance, 
near  Einsiedeln  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  Jura.  In  the 
British  islands  it  is  found  in  Scotland  only."  {lUd,  p.  1082.) 

In  his  Primeval  World  of  Switzerland,  published  in  1865, 
Professor  Heer  again  mentions  the  occurrence  of  Betula  njana 
at  Bovey  Tracey  as  "  indicating  a  colder  climate  than  we  have 
at  present."  (Op,  cU.  Eng.  ed.  1876,  ii.  206-7.) 

Professor  Nathorst,  of  Lund  in  Sweden,  so  well  known  for 
his  researches  in  fossil  botany  in  Spitzbergen  and  various 
parts  of  continental  Europe,  having  learnt  that  Betvia  nana 
had  been  found  at  Bovey,  was  led  to  make  a  special  journey 
that  he  might  study  the  facts  on  the  spot.  The  following 
passage  is  taken  from  his  account  of  the  visit:  "The  first 
visit  in  England  was  naturally  devoted  to  Bovey  Tracey,  in 
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Devonshire,  where  already  in  1861  **  [it  was  really  in  1860] 
*'  Mr.  William  Pengelly  met  with  leaves  of  Betula  nana  in  a 
stratified  loam,  which  rests  on  the  boulder  clay.  .  .  . 

"  On  my  visit  to  the  spot  I  was  fortunate  enough  ....  to 
find  again  on  the  same  spot  Betula  nana  and  fragments  of 
Salix  cineraria,  together  with  reticulations  of  Carices,  &a, 
and  also  in  a  turf-like  loam,  deposited  in  a  smaller  basin 
lying  near,  to  find  the  same  plants  together  with  leaves  of 
several  species  of  Salix,  which  have  not  been  determined. 

"...  Leaves  of  Betula  nana  were  very  common ;  besides 
the  leaf,  seeds  also  and  catkins  occurred.  This  locality  is  so 
far  easier  of  access  than  the  former,  both  because  it  is  not 
covered  with  water,  and  because  it  contains  the  said  leaves 
at  a  depth  of  one  to  two  feet,  whilst  in  the  former  they  occur 
only  at  a  depth  of  eight  to  ten  feet."  (See  Ofversigt  Af,  K, 
Vetensk'Akad,  Forhandlingar,  1873,  No.  6,  Stockholm,  p.  17.) 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Professor  Nathorst,  furnished 
with  better  evidence  than  Professor  Heer — ^being  in  possession 
of  seeds  and  catkins,  as  well  as  leaves — had  no  hesitation  in 
confirming  the  specific  identification  of  his  predecessor. 
There  need,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  Betula  nana  once 
flourished  on  Bovey  Heathfield. 

In  the  Bovey  Basin  and  the  adjoining  districts,  quarrymen, 
as  well  as  diggers  of  Clay  and  of  Lignite,  are  wont  to  apply 
the  term  "  Head  "  to  the  entire  accumulation  overlying  the 
material  of  which  they  are  in  search.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  denoting  any  definite  composition,  or  mode  of  accu- 
mulation, or  geological  period.  The  workmen  of  some  parts 
of  Devonshire  would,  no  doubt,  call  it  the  "  Overburden," 
whilst  those  of  East  Anglia  would  term  it  "  Uncallow."  The 
term  "  Head  "  was,  I  believe,  first  introduced  into  geological 
literature  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  (See  Bepart  on 
Geology  of  Gomvmll,  &c.,  1839,  p.  257,  and  seq.).  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bovey  it  includes  the  Betula  nana  Clays, 
as  well  as  the  underlying  mass  of  sandy  Clays  with  stones. 
As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  "  Head  "  will  in  this  Paper 
denote  the  sandy  Clays  with  stones,  exclusively.  It  may 
conveniently  be  divided  into  "  Low-Level  Head  "  (but  little 
above  or  below  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  rivers),  and 
*'  High-Level  Head  "  (considerably  above  that  level). 

The  "  Coal-Pit,"  as  its  name  implies,  was  excavated  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  "  Bovey  Coal,"  or  Lignite ;  the  inter- 
stratified  Clays  and  Sands  being  turned  to  no  account    In 
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the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  Basin,  however,  extensive 
excavations  have  been  made  in  digging  for  Pipe- clay, 
especially  near  Kingsteignton  about  4  miles  south-east  of  the 
Pit,  at  the  Decoy  about  2  miles  thence  towards  the  south,  and 
at  Aller  something  more  than  a  mile  farther  towards  south- 
south-east  Lignite  has  presented  itself  everywhere  and  in 
considerable  masses,  but  the  beds  have  nowhere  been  so 
numerous,  nor  the  aggregate  volume  so  great,  as  at  the  "  Pit." 
After  completing  the  investigation  at  the  "Coal  Pit,"  I 
devoted  some  time  to  each  of  the  other  localities  just  men- 
tioned, but,  with  one  exception  only,  none  of  them  yielded 
vegetable  remains  specifically  identifiable.  At  the  Decoy,  the 
excepted  locality,  an  undoubted  twig  with  leaves  of  Sequoia 
coiUtsice,  Heer — one  of  the  most  cons}>icuou8  trees  found  at 
the  "  Pit " — was  met  with,  and  thus  left  no  doubt  that  the 
Lignite  series  throughout  the  entire  Basin  belonged  to  one 
and  the  same  geological  era. 

Up  to  this  point,  then,  the  Deposits  of  the  Bovey  Basin 
have  afforded  evidence  that  they  represent  certainly  three 
distinct  periods,  at  least ;  and  clear  Superposition  shows  that 
the  Lignites,  with  the  detrital  beds  between  them,  belong  to 
the  earliest  period,  and  the  Betula  nana  beds  to  the  most 
modern  of  the  three  periods.  There  is  no  doubt,  moreover, 
that  the  Lignite  was  formed  of  sub-tropical  plants,  and  was 
either  of  Miocene  or  Eocene  age.  It  seems  to  be  equally 
certain  that  the  Betula  nana  Clays — probably  of  alluvial 
origin  and  derived  from  the  "Head" — belong  to  an  early 
Post-glacial  time,  when  a  flora  now  confined  to  Arctic  and 
Alpine  habitats,  grew  in  South  Devon.  The  "Head,"  or 
at  least  such  portions  of  it  as  are  covered  with  the  Betula 
nana  Clays,  are  undoubtedly  of  intermediate  age,  and  pro- 
bably much  nearer  to  the  Betula  nana  period  than  to  that  of 
the  Lignite.  Indeed,  it  is  very  diflBcult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  of  Glacial  aga  Whether  it  was  of  Glacial 
origin  is  a  distinct  question,  and  probably  a  more  difl&cult 
one. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  foregoing 
chronology  to  suppose  that  there  may  be  within  the  Basin 
deposits  representing  a  period,  or  periods,  between  those 
represented  by  the  Lignites  on  the  one  hand  and  the  "Head" 
on  the  other.  It  is  possible  too  that,  through  the  action  of 
the  rivers  in  times  of  flood,  portions  of  the  "Low-Level 
Head "  may  from  time  to  time  have  been  dislodged  and  re- 
deposited. 
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Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  about  56  fiedlioins  east  of  the 
^  Coal  Pit "  a  "  fault "  produced  a  Yertical  displacement  of  at 
least  100  feet,  and  brought  in  a  higher  and  more  recent  series 
of  beds  of  Clay  and  Sand,  having  an  aggr^ate  thickness  of 
86  feet,  and  covered  with  13  feet  of  **  Head."  The  only  bed 
of  Lignite,  detected  by  boring,  in  this  section  was  72  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  no  more  than  2  inches  thick.  (See 
PhU.  Trans,  clii  1032-4) 

Such  were  the  facts,  however,  so  far  as  they  were  known 
to  me,  in  186L  I  have  now  to  direct  attention  to  objects 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  Basin  since  that  date,  in  the 
**  Head,"  and,  in  one  instance,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  under* 
lying  Clay,  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  are  clear  indications  of  the 
existence  of  man. 

Olject  found  in  the  "* Low-Level  Head'*  about  1866: — The 
Clay-diggers  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Watts,  Blake,  Beame, 
&  Co.,  of  Newton  Abbot,  whilst  working  in  the  Zitherixon 
Marshes,  in  the  parish  of  Eingsteignton,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Teign,  between  Teignbridge  and  Newton  Abbot,  in  other 
words,  adjacent  to  the  upper  tidal  portion  of  the  river,  found, 
about  1866,  a  rude  work  of  art,  in  the  form  of  the  naked 
male  human  figure,  carved  in  oak,  25  feet  deep  in  the 
''Head,"  lying  in  an  inclined  position  against  the  buried 
trunk  of  a  large  prostrated  oak  tree. 

I  printed  a  brief  description  of  this  "  find  "  in  1875,  and, 
Messrs.  Watts  &  Co.  having  kindly  allowed  me  to  have  a 
photograph  taken,  I  was  able  to  give  a  figure  of  it  (See 
Tra/ns.  Devon.  Assoc,  vii  200.)  Having  lately  re-examined 
the  Image,  I  venture  to  reprint  that  description  with  a  few 
additions. 

The  entire  Image  is  13*3  inches  high,  of  which  the  head, 
from  crown  to  chin,  occupies  2*7  inches,  or  20  per  cent ;  the 
neck,  2*2  inches,  or  17  per  cent;  the  trunk,  5*2  inches,  or  39 
per  cent;  and  the  legs,  3*2  inches,  or  24  per  cent  The  width 
of  the  Image,  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  is  2*3  inches ;  from 
hip  to  hip,  2*25  inches ;  whilst  the  head  measures,  in  a  line 
parallel  to  these,  1*85  inch.  The  thickness  of  the  head, 
from  root  of  the  nose  to  the  occiput,  is  1*85  inch ;  and  the 
general  thickness  of  the  trunk,  1*05  inch.  The  forehead  is 
erect  and  prominent ;  there  is  no  trace  of  eyebaUs  or  even  of 
eye  sockets,  nor  are  the  eyes  delineated  or  indicated  in  any 
way ;  the  face  is  very  flat ;  the  nose,  long,  straight,  and  low ; 
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and  tbe  mouth  and  ears  are  without  the  slightest  indication. 
The  shoulders  are  well-developed;  but  there  is  no  mark  of 
arms  having  been  attached  or  articulated  to  them,  nor  are 
they  delineated  in  any  way.  Just  above  the  shoulders,  how- 
ever, and  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  joining  them,  a  cylindrical 
hole,  about  '3  inch  in  diameter,  passes  quite  through  the 
neck.  Arms  may  not  improbably  have  been  attached  to  a 
pin  which  occupied  this  perforation.  The  posteriors  are  well 
developed ;  the  phallus  is  large  and  erect.  The  legs  are 
either  calfless  and  bent  at  the  knee,  or  the  calves  are  in  front 
— the  latter  hypothesis  harmonizes  best  with  the  attitude  of 
the  Image.  The  legs  terminate  in  short  toeless  knobs  rather 
than  in  true  feet,  and  the  heel — if  such  it  can  be  called-.-is 
abnormally  long.  If  tbe  Image,  as  is  probable,  was  intended 
to  have  an  erect  posture  it  must  have  been  provided  with  a 
pedestal  having  holes  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  knob- 
like ends  of  the  legs.  The  soles,  being  without  marks  of 
fracture,  show  that  the  Image  and  supposed  pedestal  could 
not  have  been  carved  out  of  one  and  the  same  block  of  oak. 
Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  attached  to  anything ;  for, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head,  there  are  nowhere  any  scars,  or 
cuts,  or  marks  of  fracture.  The  weight  of  the  Image  is 
11'75  ounces  av. 

A  few  potsherds  of  coarse  clay,  containing  numerous  scales 
of  mica,  were  found  at  the  same  time,  and  almost  in  contact 
with  the  Image.  A  figure  of  one  of  them  will  be  found  in 
Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  vii.  200,  1875. 

Mr.  Parfitt  was  led  in  1877  to  speculate  on  the  history  of 
the  Image,  and  to  suggest  that  it  was  probably  used  as  a 
symbol  in  phallic  worship — a  suggestion  to  which  attention 
will  be  re-directed  at  a  later  part  of  this  Paper.  (See  Trans. 
Devon.  Assoc,  ix.  170-6.) 

Objects  found  in  the  " Low-Level  Head*'  in  1874 : — About 
Christmas  1874,  the  Clay-diggers,  also  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Watts  &  Co.,  found  in  the  parish  of  Teigngrace,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Teign,  about  20  yards  from  that  river, 
and  "  not  more  than  a  gun  shot "  from  the  wooden  figure  just 
mentioned,  a  fine  bronze  Spear-head.  It  lay  about  20  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  from  12  to  15  feet 
below  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  stream,  in  black  mud 
forming  part  of  the  "  Head,"  and  about  3  feet  above  the  top 
of  the  underlying  Clay.    The  implement  measured  10*95 
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inches  long,  1*8  inch  in  greatest  breadth,  and  1  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  end  prepared  for  the  shaft  When  discovered, 
a  portion  of  the  wooden  shaft,  very  much  decayed,  occupied 
the  socket  and  projected  about  2  inches.  The  shaft  appears 
to  have  been  held  in  its  place  by  a  nail  or  pin  passing 
through  a  hole  in  the  socket.  The  tool  was  jagged  here  and 
there  at  the  edges.  Its  weight  was  7*8  oz.  av.  This  "  find," 
though  in  a  different  parish,  was  also  met  with  in  the 
Zitherixon  Marshes,  and  between  Teignbridge  and  Newton 
Abbot.  It  was,  I  believe,  first  described  and  figured  in  the 
Tram,  Devon,  Assoc,  in  1875  (vii.  199),  by  permission  of 
Messrs.  Watts  &  Co.  A  brief  description  of  it  will  be  found 
in  The  Ancient  Bronze  Implements,  Weapons,  and  Ornaments, 
of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  By  John  Evans,  D.cx.,  &a, 
1881,  p.  316. 

Object  found  below  the  " High- Level  Head**  in  1881: — In 
May,  1882, 1  learnt  accidentally,  through  Mr.  Thomas  Carder, 
that,  some  months  before,  a  Canoe  had  been  found  deeply 
embedded  in  the  Clay  at  the  "Great  Western  Pottery," 
between  Newton  Abbot  and  Bovey  Tracey ;  and  on  the  Ist 
of  July  I  went  thither  to  ascertain  what  were  the  facts. 

The  Pottery  is  contiguous  to  the  Newton  and  Moreton- 
hampstead  Eailway,  almost  directly  opposite  to  the  Chudleigh 
Eoad  Station,  in  the  parish  of  Bovey  Tracey,  near  its  contact 
with  that  of  Teigngrace.  The  river  Bovey  is  from  400  to 
450  yards,  as  the  crow  flies,  eastward ;  the  Teign  is  fully  half 
a  mile  away  in  the  same  direction ;  and  the  two  streams 
unite  about  half  a  mile  off  towards  S.S.W. 

The  Clay  pit  adjacent  to  the  Pottery,  and  worked  to  supply 
it  with  material,  exhibits  the  following  section : — 

1st,  or  uppermost.  The  "  Head,"  or  ordinary  accumulation 
of  Clay  and  Sand  with  angular  and  sub-angular  stones,  and 
having  a  thickness  of  about  10  feet. 

2nd.  Clay,  well  adapted  for  bricks  and  drainage  pipes, 
which  are  largely  manufactured  at  the  Pottery.  "Pockets'* 
of  quartzose  sand,  frequently  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron,  and 
sometimes  of  considerable  volume,  are  by  no  means  infrequent 
in  it;  and  thin  sheets  and  strings  of  iron  "pan"  occur 
occasionally  at  the  junction  of  the  two.  The  depth  of  this 
mass,  where  greatest,  is  fully  35  feet. 

3rd.  A  bed  of  Lignite  dipping  towards  S.W.  about  1  in  6, 
and  having  a  depth  of  about  5  feet. 

4th,  or  lowest  known.  Clay  similar  to  that  above  the 
Lignite,  and  of  excellent  quality,  to  an  unknown  depth;  but 
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borings,  which  have  failed  to  reach  the  bottom  of  it,  show 
that  it  extends  to  a  depth  of  at  least  128  feet  from  "grass." 

Mr.  John  Limpus  the  clerk,  and  Mr.  William  Hexter  the 
foreman,  of  the  works,  to  whom  all  the  particulars  were  well 
known,  were  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  to  the  "  Pit,"  and 
to  show  me  the  exact  spot  where  the  Canoe  was  met  with,  as 
well  as  to  give  me  all  the  information  in  their  power  respect- 
ing the  "find."  The  Canoe,  it  appears,  was  found  by  the 
Clay-diggers  in  their  ordinary  work,  about  August,  1881,  at 
about  30  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  was  buried  beneath  20  feet  of  the  Brick  clay,  over  which 
was  the  "Head"  having  a  depth  of  10  feet.  Its  site  was 
about  22  feet  above  the  highest  known  level  reached  by  the 
flood-waters  of  the  Bovey  river,  and  80  feet  above  the  highest 
spring-tide  level  at  Newton  Abbot.  The  Canoe  was  formed 
simply  by  hollowing  out  the  trunk  of  a  large  oak  tree.  Its 
width,  within,  was  about  3  feet ;  its  walls  or  sides  measured 
from  2*5  to  3  inches  thick ;  its  bottom  was  concave  on  the 
inside,  and  convex  on  the  outside,  where  it  retained  the 
original  form  of  the  tree.  The  workmen,  in  their  work  of 
excavation,  met  the  Canoe  "end  on;"  indeed,  they  had 
actually  cut  off  the  end  before  they  had  ascertained  the  nature 
of  their  "find."  Mr.  Hexter,  the  foreman,  at  once  directed 
them  to  remove  the  Clay  from  around  the  Canoe  as  they  pro- 
gressed with  their  ordinary  work,  so  as  to  leave  her  entire  and 
in  situ;  and  this  was  done  until  a  length  of  about  4  feet  was 
exposed,  when  it  was  unfortunately  broken,  and,  instead  of 
any  further  attempt  to  preserve  the  Canoe,  the  workmen  dug 
her  out  piecemeal  with  the  Clay.  Her  total  length  was  esti- 
mated at  9  feet.  She  lay  slightly  on  one  side,  contained 
nothing  but  Clay  like  that  in  which  she  was  buried,  save  that 
it  was  slightly  "  blued  "  near  the  bottom,  and  she  appeared  to 
have  been  silted  up.  The  four-feet  portion  which  was  dug 
out  appears  to  have  been  put  aside  in  the  Counting  House, 
and  thenceforward  neglected,  until  through  dessication  it 
was  split  into  valueless  fragments,  which  were  thrown  away 
or  lost. 

Mr.  Blake,  of  Newton  Abbot,  has  suggested  that  the  tannic 
acid  of  the  oak  was  the  cause  of  the  slight  blueness  of  the 
clay  near  the  bottom  of  the  Canoe.  This  is  probably  the 
fact,  as  experiment  shows  that  tannic  acid  has  that  effect  on 
the  Clay  of  the  Bovey  Basin. 

The  facts  which  have  thus  presented  themselves  since  1861 
have  naturally  suggested  that  kindred  discoveries  were  per- 
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haps  made,  and  possibly  recorded,  before  tbat  date,  and  a 
search  in  what  may  be  called  the  Literature  of  the  Deposits 
of  the  Bovey  Basin,  though  probably  not  exhaustive,  has  not 
been  quite  unproductive. 

Discoveries  in  the  ''Heady'  in  1815 : — The  **  Archseologia " 
(xix.  308-313,  1821)  contains  a  Paper  by  P.  T.  Taylor,  Esq., 
entitled  An  Account  of  Some  Discoveries  made  in  taJcing  down 
the  old  Bridge  over  the  River  Teign,  and  in  excavating  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  fest  five  inches  below  the  surfa4» 
of  the  water. 

From  this  Paper,  read  5th  March,  1818,  it  appears  that  on 
the  urgent  representations  of  Mr.  Taylor,  his  brethren,  the 
magistrates  of  Devonshire,  resolved  in  1814  to  rebuild  the 
bridge  crossing  the  Teign  between  Newton  Abbot  and  Bovey 
Tracey,  and  commonly  called  "  Teignbridge ; "  that  the  work, 
begun  in  1815,  was  carefully  watched  by  Mr.  Taylor,  whose 
residence  was  at  no  great  distance ;  that,  in  taking  down  the 
old  bridge  and  preparing  the  foundations  of  the  new  one,  it 
was  found  that  as  many  as  four  bridges  had  successively 
occupied  the  same  site;  namely,  1st,  or  most  modem,  the 
bridge  taken  down  in  1815 ;  2nd,  a  red  sandstone  bridge ;  3rd, 
a  wooden  bridge  whose  relics  were  found  under  those  of  the 
red  bridge ;  and  4th,  or  most  ancient,  a  bridge  of  white  free 
stone  represented  distinctly  by  masonry  beneath  the  remains 
of  the  wooden  bridge,  standing  on  wooden  platforms 
22  ft.  5  in.  below  the  level  of  the  meadow,  and  15  ft  6  in. 
below  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  river ;  that  the  platforms 
on  which  the  abutments  of  the  arch  of  the  new  bridge  of  1816 
were  built  were  laid  at  the  same  depth;  that  the  spring 
tides,  now  shut  out  by  a  salmon  weir,  rise  nearly  as  high  as 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  water  of  the  river  at  Teignbridge; 
and  that  the  Bovey  Basin  is  included  in  that  division  of 
Devonshire  named  Teignbridge  Hundred — a  name  occurring  in 
Domesday  Book,  and  thus  aflPording  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
a  bridge  there  as  long  ago,  at  least,  as  the  Norman  Conquest 

Mr.  Taylor  "  conjectured  "  that  the  bridge  taken  down  in 
1815  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  red  bridge  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  wooden  bridge  to  have  been  as  old  as 
the  Conquest,  and  the  white  freestone  bridge  to  have  been  a 
Boman  work ;  that  the  Fosse  Way  (he  probably  meant  the 
Ikenild  Road),  which  "  certainly  crossed  the  marshes  in  this 
place,"  was  a  Eoman  work  of  which  the  white  bridge  was  a 
part;  and  that  since  the  red  bridge  was  built  there  had  been 
an  accumulation  of  soil  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet. 
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Mr.  Taylor's  statement  respecting  the  height  of  the  spring 
tides  is  based  on  data,  which  he  quotes  in  a  footnote,  supplied 
by  Mr.  James  Green,  Surveyor  of  County  Bridges  at  the  time ; 
who  says,  "  The  old  arches  of  Teign-bridge  spring  at  ^^  of  a 
foot"  [=1.8  inch]  "above  the  common  height  of  spring 
tides.  .  ." 

Mr.  Godwin-Austen,  writing  on  this  point  about  1842, 
says,  "The  estuary  of  the  Teign,  but  for  artificial  embank- 
ments and  a  wear,  would  even  at  present  extend  nearly  as  far 
as  Teign  Bridge,  for  the  foundations  of  the  present  structure 
are  on  a  level  with  the  sea  at  Teignmouth."  (Trans,  GfeoL  Sac. 
Lond.,  2nd  Series,  vi.  440,  1842.) 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  Domesday  Book,  respecting 
Teignbridge  Hundred,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Taylor.  It  occurs  in 
Vol.  i.,  fol.  101a,  col.  1.,  last  line : 

"  Manerio  Mortone  pttn  fci^  denari^  Tanebrige  Hvkd." 

Discovery  in  the  "  High-Level  Head  "  early  in  the  nineteenth 
Century : — The  Joicmal  of  the  Archceological  InstitiUe  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  Ireland  (ix.  185-6,  1852)  contains  the  following 
communication,  by  "Mr.  J.  G.  Croker" — no  doubt  the  late 
J.  G.  Croker,  M.D.,  F.G.8.,of  Bovey  Tracey — on  "The  discovery 
of  two  stone  moulds,  for  casting  bronze  weapons : — 

"  The  moulds  were  discovered  by  the  clay  men,  in  a  field 
near  the  village  of"  [Chudleigh]  "Knighton,  in  the  parish  of 
Hennock,  near  Chudleigh"  [about  2  5  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Teignbridge].  "  The  spot  is  two  fields  distant  from  the  river 
Teign,  in  the  delta  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Bovey 
and  Teign.  The  moulds  were  found  deposited  above  the 
clay  of  commerce  "  [in  other  words,  they  were  found  in  the 
"  Head  "],  "  entire,  i,e.  both  parts  in  due  apposition,  but  they 
separated  when  moved.  This  is  worthy  of  note,  for  as  there 
was  no  adhering  matter  to  keep  them  in  apposition,  it  might 
be  assumed  that  they  had  been  placed  or  left  in  the  position 
in  which  they  were  found ;  otherwise,  being  in  the  direction 
and  course  of  the  water-shed  of  the  river  Teign,  ...  it  might 
be  concluded  that  the  force  of  the  waters  would  have  sepa- 
rated them  .  .  . 

"  It  may  be  asked,  Was  the  casting  from  the  moulds  effected 
here,  and  if  so  at  what  period  ?  for  since  the  time  they  were 
so  left  an  accumulation  of  six  feet  of  sedimentary  gravel, 
bouldered  pebbles,  &c.,  with  two  feet  of  earth,  had  been 
formed  over  them"  [that  is,  the  moulds  were  found  eight 
feet  below  the  surface]. 

2  B  2 
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'*  The  stone  of  ^hich  the  moulds  are  formed  is  a  strong 
micaceous  schist,  of  a  light  greenish  colour,  similar  to  that 
foimd  in  Cornwall,  and  very  heavy.  The  pair  of  moulds 
weigh  about  12  lbs. 

**.  .  .  The  level  of  the  field  in  which  they  were  discovered 
is  now  nearly  50  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  river 
..."  [that  is,  the  moulds  were  found  at  a  level  fully  40  feet 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  adjacent  Teign,  or  in  "  High- 
Level  Head  "]. 

The  moulds  just  described  were  formerly  the  property  of 
Mr.  Davey,  of  Chudleigh  Knighton,  and  on  his  decease  they 
passed  to  Miss  Davey,  who  in  1879,  being  about  to  leave  the 
village,  annoanced  the  intention  of  disposing  of  her  furniture, 
and  some  other  efTects  including  the  moulds,  by  auction.  On 
the  day  appointed,  I  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society,  with  authority  to  pur- 
chase the  moulds,  if  it  could  be  done  for  a  definite  amount, 
believed  to  be  liberal.  Finding,  however,  that  a  reserve  price, 
many  times  the  sum  placed  at  my  disposal,  had  been  put 
upon  the  moulds,  I  returned  at  once,  and  have  never  since 
heard  anything  about  them. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  date  of  this  "  find," 
but,  from  conversation  with  the  late  Mr.  Davey  respecting  it, 
have  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  some  part  of  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century. 

Figures,  and  a  brief  description,  of  the  moulds  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Evans's  Ancient  Bronze  Implements,  &c.  (pp. 
434-5)  already  mentioned. 

We  pass  now  from  the  province  of  Narrative  to  that  of 
Speculation. 

Teignbridge: — The  facts  disclosed  in  taking  down  Teign- 
bridge  in  1815  do  not  appear  to  necessitate  the  hypothesis  of 
any  addition  to  the  deposits  at  that  spot  after  the  white 
bridge  was  built.  The  builders  in  1815,  like  those  who  buUt 
the  earliest  of  the  bridges,  laid  their  foundations  on  one  and 
the  same  spot,  at  a  depth  of  15  feet  5  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  river.  In  1815  this  depth  was  reached  by  exca- 
vating, and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  hypothetical  Boman 
builders  may  not  have  done  the  same  thing. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  facts  recorded  are 
not  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Taylor's  conjecture  "that 
since  the  red  bridge  was  built  there  had  been  an  accumulation 
of  soil  there  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet." 
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The  Bapier  Moulds : — Nor  do  the  facts  connected  with  the 
Bapier  moulds  seem  to  require  an  addition  to  the  depth  of 
the  deposit  in  which  they  were  found.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  two  moulds  were  found  at  one  and  the  same  spot, 
that  each  mould  consisted  of  two  stones,  that  in  each  case  the 
stones,  though  loose  and  free,  were,  as  Mr.  Croker  states,  "  in 
due  apposition " — facts  which  seem  more  in  harmony  with 
the  hypothesis  that  they  had  been  intentionally  buried  where 
they  were  found,  than  that  there  was  anything  fortuitous  in 
their  localization. 

The  facts,  however,  appear  to  prove  conclusively  that  since 
the  moulds  were  lodged  where  they  were  found  there  has 
been  no  important  dislodgement,  or  other  disturbance  of  the 
deposits  at  that  spot. 

Nor,  unless  there  has  been  a  cotisiderable  change  of  relative 
level, — ^and  of  this  there  is  no  indication — can  there  have 
been  any  addition  to  the  deposits  overlying  the  spot  the 
moulds  occupied.  The  said  spot,  as  we  have  seen,  was  40 
feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  adjacent  Teign,  and  there- 
fore far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  highest  floods  of  which  there 
is  any  record  or  tradition. 

The  ZUherixon  Finds : — The  Wooden  Image,  the  Potsherds, 
and  the  Bronze  Spear-head — all  found  in  the  Zitherixon 
Marshes,  not  far  apart,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Teign,  at  an 
inconsiderable  distance  from  its  margin,  below  its  level,  and 
in  an  area  that  may  not  improbably  have  formed  part  of  its 
estuary  within  historic  times — may  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  one  and  the  same  category,  and  requiring  an  explanation 
involving  their  lodgement  in  the  places  they  occupied  before 
the  matter  which  covered  them  was  deposited. 

As  may  be  expected,  the  Bovey  and  the  Teign,  being  Dart- 
moor rivers,  are  not  unfrequently  flooded  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  inundate  their  banks  and  cover  considerable  abnormal 
areas.  Indeed,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  district 
between  Chudleigh  Road  Station  and  the  Bovey  was  covered 
with  water  having  a  maximum  depth  of  fully  five  feet.  It 
is  believed  that  there  is  neither  record  nor  tradition  of  any 
flood  exceeding  or  even  equalling  this  in  that  district. 

Each  stream,  too,  makes  occasional  inroads  into  its  banks. 
The  Teign  made  such  an  incursion,  near  Newton  Abbot,  not 
far  below  the  head  of  its  present  estuary,  a  few  years  ago, 
when,  with  Mr.  W.  Vicary,  F.G.S.,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining a  considerable  accumulation  of  oyster  shells  laid 
bare  at  one  place,  and  a  thick  bed  of  leaves  at  another. 
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The  matter  dislodged  on  such  occasions  would  in  most  cases, 
if  not  in  all,  be  the  "  Head,"  and  the  "  Head  "  only ;  and  on 
being  redeposited,  whether  including  portions  of  the  undCT- 
lying  deposits  or  not,  would  either  have  all  the  characters  of 
the  "  Head  " — ^with,  perhaps,  an  abnormal  quantity  of  Sand 
or  Clay ;  or  a  "  Head-like "  accumulation  would  be  buried 
beneath  beds  of  Clay,  or  Sand,  or  both ;  and  in  either  case 
might  not  improbably  incorporate  comparatively  modem 
objects. 

This  hypothesis  is  apparently  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
entombment  of  the  Image,  the  Potsherds,  and  the  Spear-head; 
but  it  does  not  necessarilyinvolye  their  contemporaneity, though 
it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the 
objects  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  era,  and  were  deposited 
at,  or  about,  the  same  time.  The  hypothetical  inroad  of  the 
river  may,  for  example,  have  laid  bare,  say,  the  Image,  pri- 
marily buried  long  before ;  and,  whilst  re-entombing  it^  may 
have  Ibdged  potsherds  of  comparatively  recent  date  near  it. 
In  1866  I  had,  with  Mr.  W.  Vicary,  the  pleasure  of  studying 
a  case  precisely  analagous  to  this  imaginary  one.  The  river 
Lew,  in  North  Devon,  by  such  an  inroad  as  has  been  described, 
had  laid  bare  the  long-buried  trunk  of  a  large  oak,  black  as 
jet,  and  then  began  to  re-entomb  it.  Amongst  the  materials  it 
had  brought  for  the  purpose,  we  found  an  old  tin  ketUe  and 
a  wine  bottle  in  contact  with  the  trunk.  When  next  exposed, 
the  observers,  if  not  sufficiently  cautious,  may  arrive  at  some 
remarkable  chronological  results.  (See  Traris.  Devon,  Assoc 
ii.  24,  25,  1867.)  Such  collocations,  however,  are  probably 
exceptional. 

The  foregoing  hypothesis  is  not  the  only  one  which  will 
apparently  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  objects  under 
consideration.  We  have  seen  that  the  sites  they  occupied 
may  not  improbably  have  been  within  the  estuary,  or  channel, 
of  the  Teign  at  no  very  distant  period,  geologically  considered. 
The  Image,  Pottery,  and  Spear-head  may  have  been  buried, 
once  for  all,  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  river,  and  may 
never  have  been  disturbed  until  the  Clay-diggers  exhumed 
them. 

The  discovery  of  the  Image  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  unique 
in  Devonshire;  and  very  few  such  figures  appear  to  have 
been  met  with  any  where.  Indeed,  the  Zitherixon  "find,** 
two  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  two  in  Denmark,  and  one 
in  Brandenburg,  are  believed  to  be  all  that  are  recorded. 

The  small  amount  of  information  which  I  possess  respect- 
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ing  the  ultra-Devonian  Images  is  almost  exclusively  derived 
from  an  interesting  Paper,  entitled  an  Account  of  an  Anctent 
Image  of  Oak,  found  in  November  1880  at  the  Bottom  of 
BaUachvlish  Moss.  By  Sir  Bobert  Ghristison,  Bart.,  F.S.A. 
Scot.,  and  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
qaaries  of  Scotland  (vol.  iii.,  1881),  from  a  Eeprint  of  which, 
kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  J.  Kirsop,  of  Glasgow,  the  following 
brief  statements  have  been  compiled,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  shed  some  light  on  a  few  of  the  questions  clustering 
round  the  Zitherixon  Image. 

In  November,  1880,  a  naked  female  figure,  carved  in  oak, 
was  found,  covered  with  a  sort  of  wicker-work,  under  425 
feet  of  peat,  at  Ballachulish,  in  Argylesbire,  lying  on  the 
well-known  Kaised  Beach  of  that  district,  50  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  130  yards  from  the  nearest  shore  of  the  narrow 
arm  of  the  sea  known  as  Loch  Leven.  It  had  been  intended 
for  an  erect  figure  standing  on  a  fiat-bottomed  pedestal,  which, 
with  the  figure,  was  cut  out  of  one  block  of  oak,  the  height 
of  the  whole  being  4  feet  10  inches.  The  feet  are  not  repre- 
sented, being  supposed  to  be  sunk  to  the  ancles  in  the 
pedestal ;  but,  allowance  being  made  for  them,  the  height  of 
the  Image  alone  would  be  4  feet  9  inches.  The  head  is  as 
wide  as  the  trunk,  and  in  length  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
whole.  The  face  is  oval  and  plump,  the  ears  large,  the  nose 
injured,  the  eyes  provided  with  quartz  pebbles  for  eyeballs. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  prominence  to  denote  mammae,  and 
the  arms  are  simply  represented  by  lines  carved  obliquely 
across  the  chest  and  upper  abdomen.  The  Image  has  been 
presented  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  that  body. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Steuart,  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Ballachulish,  printed  an  account  of  this  image  very  soon 
after  it  was  found,  in  which  he  advanced  the  opinion  that  it 
was  an  idol  representing  one  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
deities ;  adding  that,  according  to  tradition  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  Vikingar  used  Ballachulish  Bay  as  a  favourite 
anchorage;  and  referring  to  several  current  Scandinavian 
names  of  places  in  the  district. 

Sir  R.  Christison  concludes  his  Paper  with  the  following 
paragraph,  '*  There  seems  to  be  no  serious  obstacle  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Ballachulish  figure  was  the  workmanship 
of  the  Norsemen.  In  general  design  and  execution  it  corres- 
ponds with  ascertained  specimens  of  their  idols,  and  especially 
it  partakes  of  that  strange  character  .  .  .  which  was  adopted 
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by  them  for  their  deities  as  the  emblem  of  Scandinavian 
fecundity." 

In  1836,  there  were  found  in  Holdemess,  on  the  Humber, 
6  feet  deep  in  clay,  in  a  field  formerly  a  part  of  the  Humber, 
eight  naked  male  human  figures,  each  carved  out  of  a  distinct 
piece  of  oak  about  2  inches  thick,  and  all  standing  erect  on 
a  log  22  inches  long,  rudely  fashioned  like  a  canoe,  having 
the  head  of  a  serpent  for  the  prow.  The  legs,  up  to  the 
ancles,  were  stuck  into  holes  in  the  log,  and  the  feet  were  not 
represented.  The  figures  were  from  14  to  16*5  inches  high. 
There  was  at  every  shoulder  a  hole  for  the  insertion  of  arms, 
of  which  a  single  curved  left  arm  remained.  The  eyes  of  all, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  serpent-head  of  the  canoe,  consisted 
of  quartz  pebbles.  Each  man  was  furnished  with  two  shields 
and  a  club.  Four  of  the  figures  had  fallen  to  pieces,  the 
remaining  four  were  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Hull,  and  it  had  been  remarked  of  them  "  that 
each  .  .  .  had  an  individual  character,  and  that  they  are  by 
no  means  carved  of  one  pattern." 

I  learn  from  Dr.  Kelburne  King,  of  Hull,  that  the  best 
preserved  specimen  in  their  museum  has  distinct  oval  eleva- 
tions on  the  sides  of  the  head  for  ears,  and  that  they  have 
been  slightly  hollowed.  In  the  others,  the  elevations  have 
been  abraded  and  an  oval  or  circular  depression  is  left.  Two 
of  the  Images  have  distinct  calves  in  their  proper  places. 
Qn  account  of  decay  and  recent  unscientific  treatment,  nothing 
can  be  said  about  the  calves  of  the  others. 

The  Holdemess  group  were  first  described  by  Mr.  Poulson 
in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Seigne^iry  of  Holdemess  (iii  98),  and 
subsequently  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  George  Dodds  in  the  Beliguary, 
Mr.  Poulson,  according  to  Sir  E.  Christison,  "gives  strong 
reasons  for  the  opinion  that  the  group  represent  Scandinavian 
deities,  and  had  been  left  behind  when  the  Danes  visited  the 
Humber,  between  864  and  867." 

Dr.  Dodds,  however,  urges  that  the  eight  figures  represent 
the  eight  human  inmates  of  Noah's  ark,  adopted  as  gods  by 
the  ancient  Phoenicians,  who  are  considered  to  have  visited 
the  east  coast  of  England.  Sir  R.  Christison  makes  veiy 
merry  over  this  hypothesis,  remarking,  amongst  other  things, 
that  whereas  four  members  of  the  Noachic  family  were  females, 
all  the  wooden  figures  were  males. 

Of  the  two  Danish  figures  the  only  one  preserved  was 
found  in  a  peat  moss  near  Viborg,  in  Jutland,  and  is  now 
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lodged  in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen,  under  the  care,  of 
course,  of  Mr.  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  the  eminent  Danish  Anti- 
quary, who,  by  letter,  furnished  the  information  contained 
in  Sir  R  Christison's  Paper  respecting  the  three  Continental 
"  finds."  The  Viborg  image,  three  feet  in  length,  is  of  rude 
and  fantastic  design,  and  represents  a  naked  male. 

There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that,  in  his  Industrial  Arts 
of  Denmark  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the  Danish  Conquest  of 
England,  issued  from  South  Kensington  Museum  in  1882, 
Mr.  Worsaae  alludes,  in  the  words  I  have  italicised  in  the 
following  passage,  to  the  Danish  Images:  "Attempts,"  he 
says,  "  to  represent  the  forms  of  the  gods  produced  the  first 
marked  eflforts  both  in  painting  and  sculpture  among  the 
majority  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"  The  existence  of  these  representations  of  figures  on  the 
smaller  objects  of  the  earlier  Bronze  Age  in  Denmark  has  not  as 
yet  been  proved  with  certainty ;  though  many  of  the  numerous 
representations  found  in  the  North,  and  especially  in  Scania, 
such  as  human  beings,  animals,  ships,  &c.,  which  are  carved 
on  large  stones,  found  outside  and  inside  the  graves,  and  on 
the  flat  surfaces  of  the  rocks  .  .  .  may  possibly  date  from 
that  time.  The  same,"  he  continues,  "may  be  said  with 
reference  to  some  rough  phallic  wooden  images  found  in  hogs, 
which  douhtlesSy  like  similar  figures  in  other  lands,  have  served 
as  idolsr  (p.  72.) 

The  Brandenburg  image,  found  in  a  peat  moss,  at  Alt 
Frisach,  Mark  Brandenburg,  is  nearly  five  feet  high,  and,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  a  naked  mode,  presents  a  close  analogy  to  the 
Ballachulish  specimen.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Berlin. 

Sir  R.  Christison,  having  given  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Worsaae's  communication  respecting  the  Continental "  finds," 
goes  on  to  say,  "  Mr.  Worsaae  adds  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
decyphering  the  symbols  which  denote  the  several  deities." 
I  am  informed,  however,  by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  that  this,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  special  subject  of  Sir  E.  Christison's  paper,  really  con- 
veys more  than  Mr.  Worsaae  intended.  After  reading  carefully 
Mr.  Worsaae's  Industrial  Arts  of  Denmark^  already  men- 
tioned, I  am  satisfied  that  Sir  K.  Christison  fell,  not  un- 
naturally perhaps,  into  the  error  of  believing  that  there  were 
on  the  Continental  wooden  Images  symbols  of  Scandinavian 
gods,  which  Mr.  Worsaae  had  been  able  to  decipher,  and  to 
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say  what  gods  were  symbolized;  whereas,  all  that  Mr. 
Worsaae  intended  was  to  give  a  piece  of  information  respect- 
ing one  of  the  results  of  his  study  of  Danish  antiquities,  and 
without  any  reference  to  symbols  on  the  wooden  images. 
He  points  out,  again  and  again,  in  his  Industrial  Arts,  &c., 
the  symbols  of  the  gods,  and  especially  those  of  Thor,  Frey, 
and  Odin. 

Mr.  Bygh,  keeper  of  the  Antiquarian  Museum  of  Chris- 
tiania,  states  that  no  ancient  wooden  Images  have  been  found 
in  Norway,  and  that  he  possesses  no  materials  for  throwing 
light  on  that  of  Ballachulish. 

It  may  be  added  that  The  Industrial  Arts  of  Scandin/ivia 
in  the  Pagan  Time,  by  Hans  Hildebrand,  Boyal  Antiquary  of 
Sweden,  issued  from  South  Kensington  Museum  in  1883, 
contains  no  mention  of  any  such  Images. 

Such  are  the  few  recorded  statements  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  which  may,  or  may  not,  assist  in  guiding  us  to  some 
conclusion,  more  or  less  probable,  respecting  the  Use  of  the 
Zitherixon  Image,  the  People  who  used  it,  and  the  Period  to 
which  it  belonged. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  certain  characteristics  common 
to  all  the  Images  known  to  have  been  found :  thus,  they  were 
all  made  of  oak,  all  naked,  and  all  suggestive  of  phallic  wor- 
ship—facts pointing  apparently  to  some  one  and  the  same 
origin  and  centre,  whence,  possibly,  the  idea,  or  ideas,  sym- 
bolized might  have  spread  long  before  any  of  the  Images  were 
carved. 

Again,  they  are  all  very  rude  and  inartistic ;  betokening  a 
people,  or  peoples,  of  but  little  culture,  and  of  very  humble 
ideas  and  powers. 

Finally,  they  all  are  without  representations  of  feet;  for 
even  in  the  Zitherixon  Image — the  only  doubtful  specimen— 
the  legs,  as  we  have  seen,  end  in  knobs,  or  at  best  a  kind  of 
dub-feet.  This,  however,  may  signify  nothing  more  than 
that,  being  supposed  to  be  inserted  in  a  pedestal^  no  pains 
were  taken  to  represent  the  feet  correctly,  if  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Images  differ  from  one  another  in 
several  particulars :  thus,  and  taking  the  extremes  only,  whilst 
the  Zitherixon  male  was  little  more  than  13  inches  high,  the 
Ballachulish  female  measured  69  inches.  Height,  however,  was 
probably  an  unimportant  element,  and  may  be  disr^arded. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  more  important  to  observe  that  the 
ratio  which  the  cUfferent  parts  of  the  body  bore  to  the  total 
height  varied  very  considerably  in  the  several  images,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  Table,  where  the  total  height,  in  each 
case,  is  represented  by  100,  and  the  measarements  of  the 
head,  neck,  trunk,  and  1^  equated  to  it 


iKAOn. 

Lkvoth  or 

- 

Total. 

Head. 

Nke. 

TBUsn. 

Lbos. 

Zitheiizon 

20 

17 

39 

24 

100 

Ballachnlish 

23 

6 

43 

28 

100 

HoldemesB 

15 

s 

42 

35 

100 

BrandenbiDg     • 

21 

15 

38 

26 

100 

The  measurements  were  taken  from  the  actual  Image  in 
the  Zitlierixon  case,  and  from  the  drawings  given  by  Sir  R 
Christison  in  the  others.  The  Yiborg  Image  is  too  grotesque 
to  furnish  useful  measurements. 

The  most  striking  remaining  dissimilarities  are  shown  in 
the  foUowing  tabular  form : 
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The  published  opinions  may  be  said  to  be  unanimous  in 
assigning  a  Seligious  Use  to  all  the  Images,  and  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  already  quoted  from  Mr.  Worsaae : 
"They  are  rough  phallic  wooden  images  .  .  .  which  doubt- 
less .  .  .  have  served  as  idols."  Nevertheless,  the  Holderness 
"  find  "  presents  some  diflSculty,  to  which  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  has  directed  my  at- 
tention. "  It  may  be  difiBcult,"  he  says,  "  to  say  what  else 
.  they  could  be,  but  one  does  not  usually  find  a  group  of  gods 
of  the  same  form  and  character  all  on  one  pedestal,  as  in  the 
Holderness  example."  Perhaps,  however,  a  suflScient  reply 
to  this  is  contained  in  the  words  already  quoted  from  Sir  B. 
Christison's  Paper :  "  that  each  had  an  individual  character, 
and  that  they  are  by  no  means  carved  of  one  pattern,"  or,  it 
may  be  added,  to  represent  one  and  the  same  god. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  refer  the  Ballachulish 
and  Holderness  Images  to  a  seafaring  people,  who  visited, 
but  did  not  dwell  in,  Britain — the  Scandinavians  according  to 
some,  the  Phoenicians  according  to  others. 

Dr.  Christison,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Anderson,  states 
that  there  are  "  numerous  passages  in  the  Sagas  ...  to  show 
that  the  heathen  Scandinavians  carved  wooden  images  of 
their  gods  and  goddesses  .  .  .  and  set  them  up  in  their  galleys 
as  patron  deities;"  but  this  practice  was  probably  more  or 
less  common  to  all  seafaring  people,  and  I  venture  to  suggest 
it  as  the  probable  origin  of  the  figureheads  which  still  adorn 
the  prows  of,  at  least,  a  great  number  of  large  ships.  The 
Phoenicians  certainly  used  Images  in  this  way — whether  of 
wood  or  not  it  may  be  diflBcult  to  say — as  the  following 
passage  in  Herodotus  shows.  Speaking  of  the  conduct  of 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  whilst  at  Memphis,  in  Egypt,  he 
says,  "He  likewise  went  into  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and 
made  great  sport  of  the  image.  For  the  image  of  Vulcan 
is  very  like  the  Pataeci  of  the  Phoenicians,  wherewith  they 
ornament  the  prows  of  their  ships  of  war.  If  persons  have 
not  seen  these,  I  will  explain  in  a  difierent  way — it  is  a 
figure  resembling  that  of  a  pigmy."  (Bawlinsons  Herodo. 
!nuilia,  chap.  37,  vol.  ii.  pp.  37-8.) 

On  this  passage  Canon  Eawlinson  has  a  Note,  in  which  he 
says,  "The  Pataeci  of  the  Phoenicians  . . .  were  dwarf  figures  of 
gods,  apparently  of  any  gods,  placed,  according  to  Herodotus, 
at  the  prow,  according  to  Hesychius  and  Suidas,  at  the  poop 
of  a  gsdley.  They  were  probably  intended  to  protect  ships 
from  harm." 
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The  following  passage  also,  in  Herodotus,  is  probably  worth 
quoting  in  connection  with  the  present  topic.  Speaking  of 
the  Samians  dwelling  at  Cydonia  in  Crete,  he  says,  "  They 
were  attacked  by  the  Eginetans,  who  beat  them  in  a  sea- 
fight,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Cretans,  reduced  them  all  to 
slavery.  The  beaks  of  their  ships  which  carried  the  figure  of 
a  wild  boar,  they  sawed  off  and  laid  up  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  in  Egina/'  (Ibid,  Thalia,  chap.  59,  vol.  ii  p.  453.) 
As  all  the  Samian  ships  appear  to  have  carried  the  same 
figure,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  wild  boar  was  a 
religious  symbol  amongst  the  Samians. 

It  is,  perhaps,  noteworthy  that  even  the  canoe-like  pedestal 
of  the  Holdemess  group,  had  a  figure-head  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent — a  well-known  and  widely-spread  religious  symbol 

Herodotus  restricts,  apparently,  the  Images  to  ''ships  of 
war."  In  all  probability,  however,  the  "  ship  of  Alexandria 
.  .  .  whose  sign  was  Castor  and  Pollux,"  in  which  St.  Paul 
sailed  from  Malta  to  Italy  (Ads  xxviii.  11),  was  not  a  war 
ship,  and  carried  Images  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

That  wooden  Idols  were  used  by  others  than  seafaring 
people  we  learn  from  Isaiah  xl.  20 :  *'  He  that  is  so  im- 
poverished that  he  hath  no  oblation,  chooseth  a  tree  that  will 
not  rot ;  he  seeketh  unto  him  a  cunning  workman  to  prepare 
a  graven  image."  (See  also  Isa,  xliv.  13-17.) 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  Paper,  Sir  E.  Christison 
has  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  phallic  cult  obtained 
amongst  the  heathen  Scandinavians.  In  this  he  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Worsaae.  (See  Industrial  Arts,  pp.  112-3.) 
It  lyould  probably  be  difficult,  however,  to  say  amongst  what 
nations  of  antiquity  it  did  not  obtain. 

That  the  Ancient  Scandinavians  "were  in  the  habit  erf 
visiting  the  coast  of  the  West  Highlands  about  a  thousand 
years  ago  " — to  quote  Sir  E.  Christison's  words — is  no  doubt 
true ;  that  Mr.  Poulson  is  just  as  correct  when  he  states  that 
"  the  Danes  visited  the  Humber  between  864  and  867,  ii 
seen  by  referring  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  where  we 
read  the  following  statement: — ** A.  867.  This  year  the" 
Danish]  "  army  went  from  East-Anglia  over  the  mouth  of 
ihe  Humber  to  York  in  Northumbria"  (3rd  ed.  by  Dr.  Giles, 
p.  351 ;  Bohn,  1859) ;  and,  though  we  appear  to  have  no 
evidence  that  the  marauders  ever  entered  the  Teign,  tte 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us  that  they  visited  Devonshire 
very  frequently,  and  from  a.d.  857  to  1001,  were  often  on 
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and  near  the  sonth  coast  of  the  county.  In  short,  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Branden- 
burg example,  all  the  Images  were  found  on  spots  to  which, 
or  very  near  to  which,  ships  could  have  had  ready  access 
even  within  historic  times. 

If,  however,  the  Images  were  Scandinavian  Idols,  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  no  more  than  two  have  been  found  in 
Denmark,  and  not  one  in  either  Norway  or  Sweden,  whilst 
three  "finds"  of  the  kind,  including  ten  Images,  have  been 
met  with  in  Bjitain.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy,  sinee  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Worsaae  that  "nowhere  have  the  periods" 
[Of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron]  "left  such  numerous  or  such 
instructive  monuments  and  antiquities  as  in  the  north  of 
Europe;  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  above  all, 
in  the  more  fertile  and  accessible  old  Danish  countries  on  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  of  the  Baltic."  {Industrial  Arts 
of  Denmarky  p.  5  ;  see  also  pp.  30,  63,  and  88.) 

It  will  now  be  shown  that  there  is  also  a  chronological 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  Danish  hypothesis. 

Mr.  Worsaae  divides  the  Bronze  Age  in  Denmark  into  the 
JSarlier  Bronze  Age  and  the  Jjater  Bronze  Age ;  the  Earlier 
extending,  near  the  Baltic,  from  about  1000  B.C.  to  600  b.g. 
(p.  75),  after  which  the  Later  extended  to  about,  or  perhaps 
a  little  before,  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era  (p.  116). 
We  have  seen  in  a  passage  already  quoted  from  the  same 
author  (p.  385  above)  that  he  assigns  the  rough  phallic 
wooden  images  found  in  bogs,  which  doubtless  .  .  .  have 
served  as  idols,  to  his  Earlier  Bronze  Age  ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
at  least  500  years  B.C.,  or,  in  other  words,  to  fully  1300  years, 
or  more,  before  the  date  suggested  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  A.  Stewart, 
and,  at  least  provisionally,  accepted  by  Sir  E.  Christison,  for 
the  Ballachulish  Image. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Zitherixon  "finds"  included 
a  bronze  Spear-head,  found  not  only  in  the  same  marshes  as 
the  Image,  but  in  the  same  deposit — the  "  Low-Level  Head  " 
— on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  at  about  the  same  depth 
below  the  surface,  and  near  at  hand.  Though  demonstration 
is  out  of  the  question,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
Image  and  the  Spear-head  belonged  to  the  same  period,  and 
were  deposited  at  practically  the  same  time.  The  material  of 
the  weapon  proves  that  it  belonged  to  the  Bronze  Age,  of 
course.  Its  form,  however,  gives  us  more  definite  information. 
It  is  a  socketed  head,  intended  to  receive  a  shaft,  not  to  be 
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The  following  passage  also,  in  Herodotus,  is  probably  worth 
quoting  in  connection  with  the  present  topic.  Speaking  of 
the  Samians  dwelling  at  Cydonia  in  Crete,  he  says, "  They 
were  attacked  by  the  Eginetans,  who  beat  them  in  a  sea- 
fight,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Cretans,  reduced  them  all  to 
slavery.  The  beaks  of  their  ships  which  carried  the  figure  of 
a  wild  boar,  they  sawed  off  and  laid  up  in  the  temple  at 
Minerva  in  Egina.'*  (Ibid,  Thalia,  chap.  59,  vol.  ii  p.  453.) 
As  all  the  Samian  ships  appear  to  have  carried  the  same 
figure,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  wild  boar  was  a 
religious  symbol  amongst  the  Samians. 

It  is,  perhaps,  noteworthy  that  even  the  canoe-like  pedestal 
of  the  Holdemess  group,  had  a  figure-head  in  the  forih  of  a 
serpent — a  well-known  and  widely-spread  religious  symbol. 

Herodotus  restricts,  apparently,  the  Images  to  "ships  of 
war."  In  all  probability,  however,  the  "  ship  of  Alexandria 
.  .  .  whose  sign  was  Castor  and  Pollux,"  in  which  St.  Paul 
sailed  from  Malta  to  Italy  (Ads  xxviii.  11),  was  not  a  war 
ship,  and  carried  Images  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

That  wooden  Idols  were  used  by  others  than  seafaring 
people  we  learn  from  Isaiah  xl.  20 : ''  He  that  is  so  im- 
poverished that  he  hath  no  oblation,  chooseth  a  tree  that  will 
not  rot ;  he  seeketh  unto  him  a  cunning  workman  to  prepare 
a  graven  image."  (See  also  Isa.  xliv.  13-17.) 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  Paper,  Sir  E.  Christiaon 
has  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  phallic  cult  obtained 
amongst  the  heathen  Scandinavians.  In  this  he  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Worsaae.  (See  Industrial  Arts,  pp.  112-3.) 
It  lyould  probably  be  difficult,  however,  to  say  amongst  what 
nations  of  antiquity  it  did  not  obtain. 

That  the  Ancient  Scandinavians  "were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  coast  of  the  West  Highlands  about  a  thousand 
years  ago  " — to  quote  Sir  E.  Christison's  words — is  no  doubt 
true ;  that  Mr.  Poulson  is  just  as  correct  when  he  states  thai 
"  the  Danes  visited  the  Humber  between  864  and  867,  ii 
seen  by  referring  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  where  we 
read  the  following  statement: — "A.  867.  This  year  the* 
Danish]  "  army  went  from  East-Anglia  over  the  mouth  of 
ihe  Humber  to  York  in  Northumbria"  (3rd  ed.  by  Dr.  Giles, 
p.  351 ;  Bohn,  1859) ;  and,  though  we  appear  to  have  no 
evidence  that  the  marauders  ever  entered  the  Teign,  the 
Angto-Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us  that  they  visited  Devonshire 
very  frequently,  and  from  a.d.  857  to  1001,  were  often  on 
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banning.  Mr.  Worsaae  is  of  opinion  that  the  Bronze  Age 
originally  came  into  Europe  from  Asia,  reaching  Britain  by 
way  of  Greece,  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Bhone 
Valley,  and  the  interior  of  France ;  whilst  a  northern  stream 
travelled  less  rapidly  by  the  Black  Sea  lands,  the  Valley  of 
the  Danube,  south-western  Germany,  the  Bhine  and  Elbe,  to 
the  old  Danish  districts  near  the  Baltic  and  Cattegat.  (See 
Industrial  Arts,  pp.  41-3.) 

From  the  evidence  we  possess  at  present  then,  there  seem 
to  be  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  conclusion  that  any  of 
the  wooden  Images  found  in  Britain  were  brought  from 
Scandinavia. 

Ships  from  Phoenicia,  or  from  one  of  her  colonies,  visited 
Cornwall,  no  doubt,  and  South  Devon,  probably,  for  their 
tin ;  and  since  it  is  believed  that  there  are  in  the  Bovey  Basin 
evidences  of  old  "stream  works,"  they  may  have  had  a 
station  on  the  Teign ;  but  of  this  there  is,  I  believe,  not  even 
a  tradition.  Indeed,  the  district  scarcely  offers  such  a  posi- 
tion as  they  seem  to  have  preferred.  In  like  manner,  if  they 
reached  the  Baltic  to  obtain  amber,  they  may  have  entered 
the  Humber  on  the  outward  or  the  homeward  voyage;  but  of 
these  voyages,  again,  there  is  apparently  no  evidence  what- 
ever ;  and,  if  possible,  a  visit  to  the  West  of  Scotland  seems 
still  less  probable. 

But  apart  from  all  this,  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  rude,  in- 
artistic wooden  Images  under  notice  were  not  used  by  the 
Phoenicians  as  Idols,  or  as  religious  symbols.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  a  people  such  as  Ezekiel  describes  in  his  27th 
Chapter  could  have  accepted  them  in  that  character.  His 
Lamentation  for  Tyrus,  the  burthen  of  his  27th  Chapter,  is 
believed  to  have  been  uttered  about  588  b.c. 

There  is  apparently  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Images 
were  Idols  or  Symbols  used  in  phallic  worship  by  dwellers  in 
or  near  the  districts  in  which  they  were  respectively  found. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Canoe,  which  has  been  apparently 
almost  forgotten  during  the  foregoing  somewhat  long  dis- 
cussion. The  Canoe  belongs  obviously  to  a  different  category 
from  that  of  all  the  other  recent  "  finds,"  being  met  with  not, 
as  they  were,  in  the  "  Head,"  but  in  Clay  20  feet  below  the 
bottom  of  overlying  "  Head,"  10  feet  thick.  Moreover,  as  its 
site  was  not  only  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  adjacent 
rivers,  but  by  estimation  fully  22  feet  above  the  level  reached 
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by  the  highest  floods  ever  known  to  have  occurred  in  the 
district,  and  as  30  feet  of  matter  had  been  deposited  verti- 
cally above  the  canoe,  the  hypothesis  of  a  debacle — ^the  levels 
being  the  same  as  at  present — would  require  that  the  floods 
in  the  canoe  era  rose  from  50  to  60  feet  higher  than  the 
highest  witnessed  in  recent  times. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  canoe  sank  when  its  site  was 
covered  with  water;  and  the  great  deposit  of  clay,  15  feet 
thick,  beneath  it,  but  above  the  Lignite,  and  the  still  greater 
accumulation  of  the  same  material,  20  feet  thick,  above  it — 
material,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  which  a  atone  does  not 
occur — show  apparently  that  the  site  had  been>  not  only  sub- 
aqueous, but  covered  with  deep  water,  during  a  long  period 
before,  and  had  retained  that  condition  during  a  long  period 
after,  the  Canoe  was  lodged  where  the  Clay-diggers  found  it 
in  1881. 

A  period  of  shallow  water  eventually  succeeded,  when  the 
Stones,  Clays,  and  Sands,  forming  the  **  Head "  were  de- 
posited— unless,  indeed,  the  "High-Level  Head"  be  of 
Glacial  origin.  In  any  case,  the  time  represented  by  this 
thick  heterogeneous  accumulation  must  have  been  very  oon- 
siderable,  and,  at  least  in  most  cases,  prior  to  the  Betvla  tmwx, 
period. 

In  short,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  era  of  the  Canoe 
was  prior  to  that  of  Betula  Tiana  in  South  Devon,  prior  also 
to  the  accumulation  of  the  "  Head "  underlying  the  Betula 
Tiana  Clays ;  that  it  occurred  during  the  deposition  of  the 
Clay  overlying  the  bed  of  Lignite  at  the  Great  Western  Pot- 
teries; and  that,  if  the  "Head"  be  of  Glacial  age — as  its 
place  in  the  Deposits  of  the  Bovey  Basin  suggests — the 
Canoe  belonged  to,  at  least.  Glacial  times. 

I  have  waived  all  discussion  of  the  questions  of  the  glacial 
or  non-glacial  origin  of  the  "Head,"  simply  because  no 
scratched  stones  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  it,  and  not  on 
account  of  the  hypothesis — ^held  by  some  as  dogma — that 
glacial  phenomena  do  not  occur  in  Devonshire.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  the  Travelled  Blocks  of  East  Leigh  {Frans, 
Devon.  Assoc,  ix.  178),  of  Cleave,  and  of  Hannamoors  (Ibid, 
xii.  305-8),  as  well  as  the  "  Whitakers "  of  Tamerton  Foliot 
{IMd,  xii.  329),  are  to  be  explained  only  by  calling  in  the 
transporting  action  of  ice  on  a  somewhat  grand  scala 

I  venture  to  conclude  this  Paper  with  the  following  Con- 
fession of  Faith  respecting  the  principal  questions  discussed 
in  it,  premising  that,  it  being  a  statement  of  Faith  only,  and 
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not  of  Knowledge^  any  Article  in  it  may  be  modified,  or  even 
abandoned,  on  the  receipt  of  fuller  evidence. 

1.  That  the  Bapier  Moulds  found  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  Chudleigh  Knighton  Heathfield,  were  intention- 
ally lodged  where  they  were  found ;  and  that  the  era  of  their 
lo(%ement  was  long  subsequent  to  that  of  the  deposition  of 
the  "  High-Level  Head  "  in  which  they  were  buried. 

2.  That  the  wooden  Image,  the  Socketed  Bronze  Spear- 
head, and  the  Pottery,  found  in  the  "  Low-Level  Head "  of 
the  Zitherixon  Marshes,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  belonged  to  the  "Earliest  Bronze  Age"  of  Britain; 
that  they  were  lodged  where  they  were  found  whilst  the 
"  Head  "  in  which  they  lay  was  in  course  of  deposition ;  and 
that  neither  they,  nor  the  **Head**  immediately  covering 
them,  had  ever  been  disturbed. 

3.  That  the  Ballachulish,  Holdemess,  and  Zitherixon 
wooden  Images  were  used  as  Idols  or  religious  Symbols  by 
rude,  inartistic  tribes,  holding  the  phallic  cult,  and  dwelling 
in,  or  near,  the  districts  respectively ;  and  that  they  are  n,ot 
directly  ascribable  to  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  or  Phoeni- 
cians, or  any  other  foreigners. 

4  That  the  Canoe  found  deep  in  the  Clay,  below  the 
"  High-Level  Head,"  at  the  Great  Western  Potteries,  in  the 
parish  of  Bovey  Tracey,  in  1881,  is  of,  at  least.  Glacial  Age. 
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ROCKS  OF  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  PLYMOUTH 
AND  THEIR  STRATIGRAPHICAL  RELATIONS. 

BT     B.      N.     WOBTH,     F.  G.  8. 
(Bead  at  Exmouth,  Angost,  1888.) 


In  a  paper  read  by  me  at  the  Totnes  meeting  of  the  Devon- 
shire Association*  I  announced  the  discovery  of  the  gneissic 
character  of  the  Shovel  Rock,  in  Plymouth  Sound,  in  the 
following  terms : 

''  Some  twelve  years  since  ...  an  isolated  fort  was  erected 
immediately  within  the  Plymouth  Breakwater  on  the  Shovel 
Rock,  and  in  the  course  of  the  work  portions  of  that  rock  were 
removed.  Some  of  them  were  preserved,  and  a  few  months 
since  passed  into  my  possession,  when  I  was  astonished  to 
find  that  they  were  as  distinctly  gneissic  in  character  as  the 
most  gneissic  of  the  Eddystone  examples." 

In  May,  1882,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  replying  to  certain 
enquiries  made  by  Mr.  Pengelly,  F.R.S.,  concerning  the  history 
of  these  specimens,  and  my  answers  were  embodied  in  a  paper 
read  by  him  before  the  Association  last  year  at  Crediton — 
"Notes  on  Notices  of  the  Geology  and  Palaeontology  of 
Devonshire,"  part  ix.,  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Worth  did  not  personally  detach  the  specimens  of 
gneiss  from  the  Shovel  Reef,  nor  was  he  present  when  they 
were  detached;  but  two  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  engaged  in  superintending  the  construction  of  the 
iron-cased  Fort  built  upon  the  Shovel  Reef,  immediately 
within  the  Plymouth  Breakwater,  gave  them  to  Mr.  Haldane, 
Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  at  Plymouth,  as  part  of  the 
rock  that  had  been  removed  in  clearing  away  a  portion  of  the 
reef  for  the  foundation  of  the  Fort  The  Plymouth  libraiy 
having  no  museum,  Mr.  Haldane  deposited  the  specimens  in 

♦  Trans,  Devon,  Assoc,  xii  862. 
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a  cupboard,  whence  they  were  never  moved  until  some  years 
after,  when  he  took  them  out  himself  to  show  to  Mr.  Worth, 
who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  them,  and  to  whom  he  at 
once  gave  them."* 

Specimens  of  the  gneiss  were  given  by  me  to  Mr.  A.  R. 
Hunt,  F.G.S.,  and  to  two  or  three  other  gentlemen,  and  I  had 
no  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  assignment  of 
locality  until  Mr.  Hunt,  early  in  the  present  year,  kindly 
wrote  me  that  attempts  which  he  had  made  to  obtain  other 
specimens  in  connection  with  his  important  enquiry  into  the 
submarine  geology  of  the  Channel  area,  had  led  to  his  being 
informed  that  the  Shovel  Eeef  was  not  gneissic  at  all. 
Portions  were  variously  stated  to  consist  of  slate,  of  lime- 
stone, and  of  dunstone ;  but  the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  went, 
distinctly  negatived  the  occurrence  of  gneiss  in  connection 
with  the  foundations  of  the  Fort. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  this  courteous  but  unwelcome  inti- 
mation carried  with  it  a  plain  duty,  and  that  I  at  once  com- 
menced to  re-examine  and  test  the  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  gneiss  in  the  Shovel  Beef,  and  to  make  such  further 
investigation  as  was  possible. 

Three  things  were  clear — (1)  The  rock  fragments  were 
gneiss ;  (2)  from  the  organisms  upon  them  they  had  come 
not  merely  from  a  marine,  but  from  a  submarine  source; 
(3)  they  had  unquestionably  been  received  by  Mr.  Haldane 
(whose  kind  interest  I  cannot  too  heartily  acknowledge)  as 
from  the  Shovel  Eeef,  the  only  point  open  to  doubt  being 
whether  the  two  gentlemen  from  whom  he  received  them  were 
civil  engineers  or  royal  engineers,  as  they  were  dressed  in 
plain  clothes.  Mistake  on  his  part,  or  deception  on  theirs,  as 
to  the  specimens  being  alike  out  of  the  question,  the  historical 
proof  seemed  incontestible. 

I  looked  therefore  for  material  corroboration.  Enquiry  at 
once  proved  that  there  was  no  chance  of  investigating  the 
actual  foundations  of  the  Breakwater  Fort.  It  was  equally. 
clear  that  no  part  of  the  Shovel  Reef  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  foundation  could  be  examined  without  a  diver.  The 
reef  itself  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  striking  east 
and  west;  at  its  widest  part  is  some  half  a  mile  broad  ;  and 
tixe  least  depth  of  water  upon  any  part  at  low- water  springs 
is  eighteen  feet,  ranging  up  to  thirty. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  some  clue  might  be  obtained 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  rocks  on  either  shore  of  the 

*  Tram.  Dewn.  Assoc,  xiv.  646. 
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Sound  on  the  horizon  of  the  Eeef  and  Breakwater.  This  too 
proved  hopeless.  At  no  point  within  the  Plymouth  area  is 
tibere  so  much  contortion  and  displacement  as  at  Bovisand, 
and  I  soon  found  that  if  the  shore  beds  kept  their  apparent 
direction  across  the  Sound,*  the  reef  in  whole  or  in  part 
might  either  be  clay-slate,  or  grey  or  red  grit,  or  limestone,  or 
shale  of  different  kinds,  or  the  "dunstone"  which  Mr. 
Prideaux  noted  fifty  years  since  as  heaving  the  sandstone  and 
slate  of  Staddon  Point  *'  saddlewise."  Investigation  at  Mount 
Edgcumbe  revealed  a  similar  state  of  things  there,  with  the 
possible,  though  not  probable,  addition  of  the  extension  of  the 
Triassic  trap  at  Cawsand,  or  even  of  a  reappearance  of  the 
accompanying  Triassic  conglomerate.  It  was  thus  impossible 
to  predicate  from  the  shore  of  what  rock  auy  particular  portion 
of  the  Beef  was  composed,  while  it  was  quite  certain  that  un- 
less the  conditions  below  water  were  wholly  difTerent  to  those 
above,  the  Seef  did  not  consist  of  one  rock,  but  of  many, 
including  patches  of  very  limited  area. 

At  this  stage  in  the  enquiry,  and  just  as  I  was  thinking  of 
working  a  vein  of  collateral  evidence  that  my  shore  searches 
had  indicated,  a  friend  kindly  enabled  me  to  put  myself  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Darnton  Hutton,  C.E.,  the  gentleman 
under  whose  superintendence  the  foundation  works  of  the 
Breakwater  Fort  were  executed,  and  who  is  therefore  qualified 
to  speak  with  the  most  absolute  authority.!  He  most  kindly 
replied  to  my  letters,  and  has  thus  completely  dispelled  any 
idea  that  the  portion  of  the  Beef  on  which  the  Fort  stands  is 
gneissic.     He  writes : 

"  The  rock  on  which  the  centre  and  south  portion  of  the 
Fort  are  founded  consists  of  clay-slate,  dipping  towards  the 
south-west  at  an  angle  of  52  degrees.  It  was  believed  when 
the  contract  was  entered  into  that  the  whole  of  the  foundation 
was  of  a  similar  character ;  but  on  a  closer  examination,  after 
the  removal  of  the  mud,  it  turned  out  that  the  bottom  on  the 
north  side  consists  of  a  crust  of  rock  from  1'  0"  to  2'  6"  thick, 
overlying  a  bed  of  drift  sand  and  pebbles,  interspersed  with 
layers  of  loose  rock  and  some  clay." 

In  reply  to  further  enquiries,  Mr.  Hutton  stated  that  the 
Beef  was  examined  by  him  only  as  far  as  the  site  extended ; 
but  he  ''found  nothing  of  a  gneissic  character  there,  nor 
anything  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  Beef  changed  to  gneiss 

*  Captain  Walker,  in  1841,  showed  that  there  was  evidence  of  oontinuty 
for  the  grits  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sound,  more  to  the  north. 

t  As  part  of  the  system  of  Plymouth  Fortifications,  tie  whole  was  under 
the  general  control  of  Colonel  Cunliffe  Owen,  r.e. 
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farther  on,  the  strata  under  our  observation  being  (with  the 
exception  of  the  loose  crust  on  the  north  side)  regular  and 
homogeneous."  To  explain  the  nature  of  the  "  crust  of  clay- 
slate  on  the  north,"  Mr.  Hutton  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  boring, 
which  is  of  a  very  interesting  character,  and  which  carries  us 
back  to  the  time  when  the  Eeef  was  an  island  bar,  and  the 
now  submerged  forests  flourished  on  the  adjoining  shore. 


BSDB. 


THICKKEB8. 


DESCRIPTION. 


1ft  Sin. 


Crust  of  loose  rock. 


2fL  gin. 


8 


1ft.  2iii. 


Sand  and  gravel. 


1  ft.  6 J  in. 


6 


9iin. 


Hard  crust. 


Very  soft ;  bar  went  down  almost  with  its  own 
weight. 


Sin. 


8 


9 


Sin. 


Hard  crust. 


Apparently  sand. 


Coarse  sand  and  pebbles. 


2  ft.  5  in. 


Soft  rock  ;  30  blows  from  a  heavy  hammer  drove 
the  bar  in,  on  an  average,  8  inches. 


Hard  rock ;  36  blows  from  a  heavy  hammer  drove 
the  bar  in,  on  an  average,  3  inches. 


There  is  variety  enough  here  in  a  total  depth  of  less  than 
twelve  feet 

Mr.  Hutton  is  "  much  disposed  to  believe  that  some  error 
had  been  made  in  the  locality  from  which  it  [the  gneiss]  was 
supposed  to  have  come." 

To  this  I  have  only  to  add,  before  I  pass  on  to  my  positive 
branch  of  evidence,  that  I  have  heard  of  other  specimens  of 
the  ''Shovel  Sock"  being  in  existence,  preserved,  like  those 
in  question,  on  account  of  their  unusual  character,  but  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  trace  them.  "Rock"  and  "Eeef"  arei 
used  interchangeably  in  common  parlance  when  speaking  of 
the  "  Shovel." 
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It  is  now  clear  that  the  specimens  could  not  have  come  from 
that  portion  of  the  Beef  on  which  the  Fort  is  built.  I  think, 
however,  that  no  geologist  who  is  acquainted  with  the  locality 
will  hold  that  this  fact  conclusively  proves  that  they  did  not 
come  from  some  other  part  of  the  Beef. 

Gneiss  is  a  metamorphic  rock.  Are  there  any  traces  of 
metamorphism  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Beef  ?*  Metamorphism 
is  frequently  associated  with  upheaval.  Is  there  any  evi- 
dence of  disturbance  in  the  same  locality  ? 

I.  Is  the7*e  any  evidence  of  Tnetamorphism  on  the  shores  of 
Plymouth  Sound  on  the  parallel  of  the  Shovel  Reefi  Mr. 
Hunt,  arguing  ''that  the  Shovel  and  Eddystone  and  their 
corresponding  granites  are  of  pre-Devonian  age,"  speaks  of 
the  Devonian  rocks  of  Plymouth  Sound  as  **  quite  unaltered, 
and  exhibiting  no  trace  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
such  a  large  area  of  granites  and  gneisses.^f  Mr.  Pengelly, 
commenting  upon  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  Shovel  Beef  in  pre-Devonian  times  as  "  utterly 
inadequate," t  has  pointed  out  that  the  existence  of 
metamorphic  rocks  in  the  Shovel  Beef  by  no  means  en- 
courages the  "  expectation  of  detecting  any  traces  of  metamor- 
phosis of  the  rocks  forming  any  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
Sound,"  on  the  score  of  the  distance  between  it  and  them.§ 

In  this  opinion  Mr.  Pengelly  of  course  by  no  means 
excludes  the  idea  that  traces  of  metamorphic  action  may  not 
be  visible,  and  as  a  fact  I  believe  they  are.  It  is  quite  true 
that,  with  regard  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Sound,  the 
alterations  traceable  in  some  of  the  beds  of  grit,  the  silicifica* 
tion  of  some  of  the  thin  layers  of  slate,  and  the  occurrence  of 
talcose  schist,  are  somewhat  doubtful,  and  may  be  due  to  the 
action  of  the  intrusive  Triassic  felspar-porphyry  of  Cawsand, 
which  has  clearly  thrown  the  grit  beds  to  the  north. 

*  If  the  Eddystone  and  Shovel  gneisses,  as  such  should  he  proven  older  than 
the  Devonian  era,  they  could  of  course  have  no  connection  with  the  metamor- 
phosis of  Devonian  rocks  ;  and  we  should  then  have  two  causes  and  periods  of 
metamorphosis  to  deal  with  instead  of  one.  The  probability  that  the 
metamorphosed  rocks  that  now  constitute  this  Channel  gneiss  were  older  than 
the  Devonian  epoch  does  not  affect  the  argument,  since  one  cause  of 
metamorphosis  may  operate  upon  rocks  of  widely  different  dates ;  and  in  any 
case  we  have  to  deal  with  disturbances  of  later  than  Deyonian  times.  Nor 
does  there  seem  adeauate  reason  for  assigning  to  our  ordinaiy  submariiM 
granitic  and  granitoia  rocks  a  date  which  would  dissociate  them  from  the 
granites  of  the  mainland.  As  will  be  seen,  the  evidence  indeed  points  quite 
the  other  way. 

t  Trans.  Devmu  Assoc,  xiii.  169. 

J  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc  xiv.  648-9. 

§  On  this  soepost — the  St.  Budeaux  gianitoid  rocks. 
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We  cannot,  however,  account  thus  for  the  highly  quartzose 
and  fissured  character  of  certain  of  the  grit  beds  of  the 
Staddon  series,  some  of  which,  moreover,  are  not  only  very 
micaceous  throughout  their  structure,  but  have  a  hard 
micaceous  glaze.  The  evidence  may  not  be  very  pronounced, 
but  it  is  quite  as  pronounced  as  is  probable  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  so  pronounced  as  to  give  the  grit  series  on  the 
east  of  the  Sound  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  which  it 
assumes  on  the  west. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  has  hitherto  been  little  if 
any  distinct  recognition  of  metamorphism*  here,  so  that 
Mr.  Hunt  had  very  good  reason  for  the  conclusion  he  drew. 
True,  the  Eev.  D.  Williams,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  first 
Plymouth  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  stated  of  the 
western  shore  that  the  coast  from  "lledding  Point  to  the 
great  mass  of  porphyry  near  the  fishing-houses,  was  one  un- 
interrupted series  of  varieties  of  volcanic  ash,  oftentimes 
passing  into  clay-elate,  interstratified  among  the  thick  red 
sandstone  beds  seen  on  the  east  and  west  cliffs  of  the 
Sound;"  and  that  he  had  observed  the  lower  beds  of  this 
sandstone  "to  be  traversed  by  four  north-and-south  dykes, 
which  cut  the  beds  at  right  angles,  and  filled  with  the  same 
rejectamenta  that  he  had  observed  to  constitute  the  partings 
between  the  sandstone  beds.  These,  he  supposed,  may  have 
been  the  vomitories."*  But  the  Kev.  D.  Williams  regarded 
killas  or  clay-slate  as  a  volcanic  product.  And  Dr.  Boase, 
writing  of  the  same  series,  says : 

"The  most  perfect  layers  of  the  compact  rock  [of  Mount 
Edgcumbe]  are  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  of  a  fine  granular 
texture,  crystalline,  and  very  hard:  the  rock  is  composed 
apparently  of  silica,  with  a  portion  of  an  argillaceous  mineral, 
which  is  probably  a  kind  of  granular  felspar,  and  contains  a 
black  mineral,  in  the  form  of  minute  crystalline  spiculce, 
sparingly  scattered  here  and  there,  which  looks  like  horn- 
blende; but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  without  doubt  the 
colouring  ingredient  of  this  rock.  Some  of  the  layers  aie 
much  softer  than  the  last,  and  are  partially  decomposed, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  felspar  being  in  a  larger  proportion : 
they  are  of  a  deep  red,  speckled  with  white  spots,  and  these 
coloured  parts  are  sometimes  arranged  in  distinct  stripes. 
The  red  portion  of  these  strata  may  be  seen  in  the  various 
stages  of  cohesion,  from  that  of  a  hard  rock  to  a  state  so  soft 
that  it  will  crumble  under  the  pressure  of  the  hand.  These 
rocks   may   therefore   be  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and 

*   Trans.  Brit.  Assoc.  1841,  62. 
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hornblende,  or  an  analogous  mineral,  differing  only  from  the 
greenstone  that  occurs  further  north  (nearer  the  granite)  at 
Saltash  and  St.  Germans,  as  abounding  more  in  quartz  than 
hornblende.  These  layers  assume  various  characters,  according 
to  the  proportion  in  which  the  constituents  are  blended 
together:  thus,  those  that  are  quartzose  are  but  slightly 
affected  by  the  elements."  These  remarks  apply  to  the  rocks 
on  the  north  of  Bedding  Point ;  only  red  sandstone  is  noted 
between  Bedding  Point  and  Cawsand ;  but  "  From  Cawsand 
to  Bame  Head  the  cliffs  are  composed  of  alternate  ^layers  of 
slate,  and  of  compact  quartzose  rock,  the  same  as  those  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe."  Elsewhere  these  quartzose  rocks  are 
compared  with  those  of  Veryan  [Lower  Silurian],  from  which 
they  **  differ  ...  in  being  more  compact  and  containing  less 
hornblende ;  the  latter  being  granular,  and  resembling  sand- 
stone."* 

Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R  Murchison,  in  their 
description  of  the  rocks  on  the  east  of  the  Sound,  say 
nothing  directly  about  metamorphism,  but  note  the  micaceous 
character  of  portions  of  the  sandstone,  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  quartz  veins,  and  the  development  beyond  Crownall  Bay  to 
Yealra  Mouth  of  "  reddish,  greyish,  and  greenish-grey  chloritic 
slates,  with  hard  quartzose  bands  and  quartz  veins,"t  all 
possible  but  not  certain  features  of  commendng  or  rather 
perhaps  bordering  metamorphism. 

Professor  Phillips  makes  no  reference  that  can  be  at  all 
pressed  into  the  service,  save  his  note  of  the  occurrence  of 
*'  undulated  quartz  laminae  between  the  beds  "  in  part  of  the 
Staddon  grit  series, j:  which  affords  some  evidence  at  least  of 
alteration. 

Neither  Mr.  Pengelly,§  Mr.  Jukes  ||  (unless  we  call  in  his 
testimony  to  the  existence  at  Bovisand  of  silicious  grits),  nor 
Dr.  Harvey  Holl  IT  give  any  evidence  of  their  belief  in  the 
existence  of  metamorphism  on  the  east  of  the  Sound.  Nor 
does  Mr.  Ussher,  the  latest  writer  on  the  geology  of  its 
western  shores,  note  its  occurrence  there. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that,  on  their  attention  being 
called  to  the  point,  the  existence  of  traces  of  what  might  be 

•  "  Contributions  towards  a  Knowledge  of  the  Geology  of  Cornwall. "    By 
Henry  S.  Boase,  m.d.     Trans.  Boy.  Com.  Geo.  Soc  iv.  215-6,  270. 

t  Proc.  Oeol.  Soc.  ii. 

j  Palasozoic  Fossils  of  Cormoall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset,  281. 

§  "Observations  on  the  Geology  of  the  South  Coast  of  DevonBhiie." 
Trans.  Boy.  Com.  Choi.  Soc  1856,  291-297. 

II  Notes  on  Parts  of  SoiUh  Dexxm  and  Cornwall. 

H  "  Older  Rocks  of  South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall."    Proc.  Geol,  Soc.  ■ 
1868,  400-454. 
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metamorphism  would  have  been  denied  by  these  authorities, 
especially  if  they  were  asked  to  account  for  the  enormous 
difference  in  composition  and  general  structure  between  the 
rocks  of  the  same  series  east  and  west  of  the  Sound,  and  to 
exjdain,  on  any  other  theory  than  that  of  metamorphism,  the 
highly  quartzose  character  of  the  lower  grit  beds  at  Jenny- 
diff  and  Staddon. 

There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  paper  written 
more  than  half  a  century  since  by  Mr.  John  Prideaux,  which 
does  put  on  record  the  belief  of  at  least  one  geologist  in  the 
existence  of  metamorphic  action  within  the  area  under  con- 
sideration, and  which  seems  to  have  been  most  unaccountably 
overlooked.     Mr.  Prideaux  says  : 

"  Flakes  of  sandstone  on  the  eastern  [Staddon]  side,  eight 
inches  thick  and  some  yards  long,  copiously  veined  with 
white  quartz,  having  slipped  off,  and  lying  rolled  together  for 
one  hundred  or  two  hundred  yards  along  the  coast  These 
ndls  look,  from  innumerable  cracks  on  the  convex  side,  as  if 
they  had  fallen  in  a  tough  state  from  igneous  semifusion."* 

While  I  have  carefully  examined  the  coast,  and  have 
failed,  as  was  natural,  to  detect  the  exact  locality — after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years — to  which  Mr.  Prideaux  re- 
ferred, and  though  I  cannot  say  that  any  of  the  numerous 
flakes  of  fallen  sandstone  which  I  examined  presented  this 
appearance,  I  did  find  examples  in  situ  of  what  I  have  no 
doubt  is  the  same  phenomenon,  the  upper  faces  of  some  of 
the  more  quartziferous  grit  beds  being  broken  up  by  cracks 
into  a  kind  of  rude  tesselation,  in  which  an  approach  to  such 
a  rough  correspondence  of  structural  outline  may  be  observed  as 
one  would  not  be  surprised  to  associate  with  rocks  of  a  basaltic 
character,  verging  on  a  sub-columnar  state.  The  appearance 
is  so  remarkable  that,  but  for  the  difficulty  of  scrambling 
over  the  rocks  at  low  tide,  and  the  probability  that  it  would 
escape  such  a  hurried  search  of  the  coast  as  most  of  our 
visiting  geologists  have  made,  I  cannot  account  for  it  having 
been  unnoticed. 

I  believe  then  that  there  is  some  evidence  of  metamorphism 
— such  metamorphism  as  the  near  approach  of  au  intrusive 
granitoid  mass  might  produce. 

II.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  upheaval  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Shovd  Eeef  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  if  a  granitic 
b  )ss  had  converted  any  of  its  rocks  into  gneiss  ? 

The  "  contortions  and  displacements  "  of  the  rocks  on  each 

*  Trans,  Plym.  Inst.  i.  78. 
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side  of  the  Sound  have  been  commented  upon  by  every 
geologist  who  has  written  on  the  district  Professor  Phillips 
called  the  contortions  at  Staddon  and  Bovisand  "  amazing."* 
Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  suggested  that  they  were  "  probably  due 
to  the  causes  which  produced  the  intrusion  of"  the  "por- 
phyritic  rock  that  occurs  in  mass  on  the  north  of  Cawsand."t 

Now  while  it  is  quite  true  that  the  intrusion  of  the  Caw- 
sand  porphyry  has  disturbed  the  beds  in  its  vicinity,  two 
facts  have  to  be  noted — first,  that  it  acted  on  beds  that  had 
been  already  displaced;  second,  that  the  displacements  on 
the  west  of  the  Sound  are  no  way  comparable  in  magnitude 
to  those  on  the  east.  We  cannot  conceive  of  greater  energy 
being  exerted  by  a  cause  at  two  miles  distance  from  its 
centre  of  force  than  in  its  immediate  locality. 

Dealing  with  this  subject  in  1880,  I  remarked  of  the  con- 
tortions on  the  east  of  the  Sound,  "  We  can  hardly,  I  think, 
now  fail  to  recoguize  it  as  at  least  highly  probable  that  these 
inversions  and  contortions  are  due  to  the  upheaval  of  the 
rocks  of  the  Shovel  Eeef."  J  I  reasoned  then  from  gneiss  to 
contortion.  I  now  suggest  the  possibility,  as  a  link,  and  a 
link  only,  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  of  arguing  from  contortion 
to  gneiss.  Whoever  attempts  to  work  out  the  stratigraphical 
relations  of  the  rocks  of  the  Plymouth  district  has  to  account 
for  an  increasing  amount  of  complexity  southward ;  he  has 
also  to  deal  with  a  special  complexity  in  this  particular 
locality,  the  special  cause  of  which  must  be  close  at  hand. 

In  my  paper  on  "  The  Geology  of  Plymouth  "§  I  observed, 
attempting  to  explain  the  extraordinary  contortions  of  the 
Plymouth  rocks,  "When,  at  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous 
period  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  was  upheaved,  bearing  on  its 
flanks  the  rocks  around,  the  effects  of  that  upheaval  must 
have  cumulated  here,  especially  if  the  Silurian  belt  to  the 
south  was  upheaved  in  a  contrary  way — perhaps,  as  Dr.  Hall 
suggests,  by  deeper-seated  granite — or,  little  affected  itself 
acted  as  a  buttress  against  which  the  Devonian  rocks  were 
thrust."  It  is  immaterial  to  this  argument  whether  we 
assume — as  I  did  then,  following  the  lead  of  Sir  Henry  de  la 
Beche  II — that  the  Eddy  stone  Reef  is  a  connecting-link 
between  the  undoubted  Silurian  rocks  of  Veryan,  and  the 
presumed  Silurian  of  the  Bolt  Head  district,  and  that  a 
Silurian  belt  formed  the  buttress ;  or  whether  the  counter- 
force  was  applied  by  a  metamorphosing  granite  boss  direct. 

*  Palaeozoic  Fossils,  201,  202.  f  Hep,  Dev.  Com,  and  W,  Som,  66. 

X  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  xii.  363.        J   Trans.  Plym.  Inst,  v.  466. 
II  Rep.  Com.  Devon,  and  W.  Som.  31,  32. 
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Something  more  is  needed,  however,  than  the  bare  hypo- 
thesis of  a  Channel  buttress  against  the  Dartmoor  thrust — 
Silurian  or  granitic — to  explain  the  excessive  disturbances  at 
Staddon  and  Bovisand.  Equal  causes  operating  on  equal 
subjects  produce  equal  effects.  The  existence  of  gneiss,  even 
of  granite,  at  the  Eddystone  affords  no  aid.  The  contortions 
at  Staddon  must  have  been  caused  by  a  crushing  and  up- 
heaving counterpoise  in  immediate  operation.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  find  this  in  the  nearer  approach  of  the  Channel 
granite  to  the  Dartmoor  granite  at  this  particular  point — 
such  an  approach  as  would  explain  the  existence  of  gneiss  in 
the  Shovel  Eeef,  and  as  must  be  assumed  if  the  Shovel  gneiss 
is  admitted  ? 

It  adds  great  weight  to  this  hypothesis  that  I  should  now 
be  prepared  to  offer  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a 
subterranean  granitic  ridge,  extending  southward  from  the 
central  granitic  axis  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  roughly  parallel 
with  the  east  bank  of  the  Tamar. 

In  aU  probability  the  statement  that  granitoid  rocks  occur 
within  the  same  radius  to  the  north-west  of  Plymouth  as  the 
Shovel  Reef  lies  to  the  south  will  be  received  with  some 
surprise,  and  I  can  very  well  understand  their  existence  being 
overlooked  by  a  visiting  geologist ;  so  that  I  seem  the  first  to 
recognize  their  scientific  value,  though  not  the  first  to  note 
their  existence.  In  the  paper  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  by  Mr.  John  Prideaux,  on  "  The  Geology  of  the 
Country  near  Plymouth,"  there  is  a  reference*  to  two 
"  insular  rocks  "  accompanying  the  slate  at  St.  Budeaux,  which 
"  looks  like  a  hill  of  primitive  slate  protruding  through  the 
transition  rocks."  One  of  these  is  described  as  "  a  felspar  or 
porphyry,  with  a  decayed  appearance,  full  of  cracks,  and  per- 
vaded by  ypiculce  of  schorl,  sometimes  an  inch  long."  The 
other  is  noted  as  exhibiting  "rounded  masses,  looking  not 
unlike  granite  bowlders,"  and  as  being  composed  of  "  a  very 
fusible  mica,  brown  or  semi-metallic  in  appearance;  and 
granules  of  white  felspar:  whence  the  granitic  appearance 
atx>ve  noticed.**  They  are  described  in  the  catalogue  of 
specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Prideaux  as  "Rude  porphyry" 
and  "  Micaceous  grey  wacke  (?), "  and  the  locality  is  coloured 
in  his  map  as  "  micaceous  greywacke." 

The  indications  given  by  Mr.  Prideaux  are  so  clear  and 
precise,  that,  although  the  aspect  of  the  locality  has  no  doubt 
greatly  changed  in  the  past  half-century,  I  had  no  difiBculty 
in  finding  the  rocks,  which  appear  to  form  part  of  one  area  of 

•  Trans.  Plym,  Inst  i.  34-5. 
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small  extent  I  was  much  surprised,  however,  to  find  how 
very  granitoid  they  were,  and  not  merely  granite-like  in 
aspect.  It  is  probable  that  the  lapse  of  years  bad  given  me 
the  benefit  of  other  exposures. 

On  the  geological  map  of  South  Devon  will  be  noted  a 
couple  of  ''greenstone"  bands,  extending  from  the  Tamar 
opposite  Saltash  some  distance  to  the  eastward  inland,  and 
passing  to  the  south  of  St  Budeaux,  and  through  the  village 
of  King  8  Tamerton.  The  northernmost  of  these  is  worked  on 
for  road-metal  on  the  north-east  of  King's  Tamerton ;  but  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  of  the  continuity  of  either  as  laid  down.  In- 
deed it  is  quite  certain  that  the  northernmost  is  not  continuous ; 
for  it  is  precisely  on  its  line  that  the  "felspar  porphyry" 
occurs,  while  the  "micaceous  greywacke,"  to  retain  the  old 
terms  for  distinction  sake,  apparently  forms  part  of  the  othiBr. 

So  far  as  can  be  observed,  the  first-named  rock  rises  in  a 
boss  at  the  intersection  of  the  road  leading  from  Eang's 
Tamerton  behind  Mount  Tamar,  to  the  road  from  St  Budeaux 
to  Saltash  Passage.  It  may  be  some  fifty  to  sixty  yards 
across  from  east  to  west,  and  appears  to  continue,  if  surface 
indications  may  be  trusted,  some  three  hundred  yards  in  a 
line  a  little  west  of  north  and  east  of  south,  until  it  ends  in  a 
knoll  rising  on  the  hillside,  immediately  above  and  close  to 
the  old  turnpike  road  from  Plymouth  to  Saltash  Passage.  Both 
its  northern  and  southern  terminations  seem  to  be  marked  by 
slight  elevations,  and  to  all  appearance  it  joins  the  micaceous 
rock  going  south.  Only  the  former  can  be  distinctly  seen  i^i 
dtu  ;  but  there  are  numerous  boulders  of  both,  and  some  that 
appear  of  an  intermediate  character.  These  boulders,  more- 
over, are  scattered  over  a  considerable  area,  many  being  found 
beneath  the  turf  to  the  north-west  when  the  forts  were  under 
construction,  so  that  the  boss  has  suffered  considerable 
denudation.  The  surrounding  slates  can  be  followed  np  so 
closely  that  the  smallness  of  the  area  occupied  by  the 
intrusive  mass  is  readily  apparent ;  and  yet  though  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  disturbance,  no  change  of  a  metamorpfaie 
character  is  apparent  in  situ*  There  are,  however,  fragments 
of  altered  rocks  about,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
micaceous  rock  may  be  the  result  of  metamorphic  action  <m 
the  mapped  band  of  greenstone.  The  ''primitive  slate''  of 
the  St  Budeaux  hill  has  been  shown  by  recent  operations  to 
be  to  a  large  extent  of  volcanic  origin,  some  massive  schistose 

*  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of  arguing  against  the  ezifiteiioe  of 
the  Shovel  gneiss  from  the  non-metamorphic  character  of  a  limited  area  of 
the  Shovel  Reef. 
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beds  having  an  ashy  character,  and  containing  undoubted 
patches  of  volcanic  rejectamenta.  These  rocks,  however,  and 
the  "greenstones"  of  the  locality,  are  far  older  than  the 
porphyritic  granitoid  rock. 

Mr.  Prideaux  described  this  rock  as  a  decayed  felspar  per- 
vaded by  spiculae  of  schorl,  and  that  is  precisely  its  general 
aspect.  The  schorlaceous  character  commonly  taken  by  our 
granitic  rocks  on  their  outskirts  will  at  once  be  recalled  to 
mind;  but  the  peculiarity  here  is  that  this  rock  is  not 
schorlaceous  granite  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term ; 
still  less  is  it  schorl  rock.  Mica  to  the  eye  seems  wholly 
absent,  and  quartz  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  texture  as 
a  rule  is  coarsely  granular,  and  it  is  slightly  porphyritic  from 
the  development  of  crystals  of  felspar,  some  of  which  are 
traversed  by  the  needles  of  schorl.  A  fine,  more  evenly- 
textured  variety  is,  like  the  former,  chiefly  composed  of 
felspar  crystals,  with  small  prisms  of  schorl,  and  a  little  mica. 

Of  the  micaceous  rock  the  more  weathered  specimens  have 
a  roughly  spheroidal  or  ovoid  structure,  recalling  the  characters 
of  some  undoubted  mica  traps,  and  are  very  friable.  The  more 
compact  examples  present  to  the  naked  eye,  or  under  the  hand- 
lens,  the  ordinary  appearance  of  a  somewhat  finely-grained 
schorlaceous  granite,  but  with  an  absence  of  quartz,  and  a 
varying  amount  of  mica. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  here  that,  apart  from  the  Shovel 
Beef,  the  only  recognised  locality  for  gneiss  in  the  Plymouth 
district  has  been  the  Eddystone  Eeef;  and  that  the  pre- 
sumed Shovel  Reef  specimens  are  stated  by  Mr.  Tawney, 
F.G.S.,  to  be  very  similar  in  character,  which  is  no  more  than 
we  might  expect  At  the  same  time  there  are  two  points  of 
difference,  and  one  of  these  is  important.  The  Eddystone 
gneiss  contains  not  only  pink  but  salmon-coloured  garnets, 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  whereas  the  Shovel  has  pink  only ; 
and  while  the  quartz  of  the  Eddystone  gneiss  has  fluid 
inclosures,  these  are  absent  from  the  gneiss  of  the  Shovel.* 

Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  indeed  records  the  existence  of 
gneiss  at  Prawle,t  where  it  has  not  been  discovered  since, 
and  it  has  been,  as  I  think  too  hastily,  assumed  that  he  was 
in  error.  He  was  certainly  a  most  competent  authority,  and 
gives  his  reason  for  distinguishing  the  gneiss  from  the  mica 
slate  in  the  presence  of  felspar.  Moreover  he  likens  it  to 
that  of  the  Eddystone.     Probably  the  exposure  is  small 

•  Trans.  Devon,  Assoc,  xiii.  172. 

t  Eep.  Oeol,  Dev.  Com.  and  W.  Som.  27,  32. 
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The  foregoing  observations,  while  complete  in  themselves, 
are  also  preliminary  to  the  second  branch  of  my  paper,  the 
object  of  which  is  simply  to  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  that 
appear  to  me  likely  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  some  long  vexed 
problems  connected  with  the  stratigraphical  relations  of  the 
Devonian  rocks  of  South  Devon.  I  do  not  in  any  way,  here 
also,  discuss  the  position  of  the  Devonian  system  as  a  whole, 
or  of  any  portion  of  it,  in  the  general  geological  scale.  All  I 
desire  is  to  consider  certain  internal  relationships  of  the 
rocks  in  question,  with  more  or  less  reference  to  the  typical 
groupings  of  North  Devon.  The  questions  raised  can  only 
be  settled  by  prolonged  and  minute  study  in  the  field,  and 
by  close,  detailed  mapping ;  but  having  myself  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  found  in 
the  rocks  of  the  Plymouth  area,  it  seems  but  right  that  I 
should  state  that  conclusion  and  give  my  reasons. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  confusion  into  which  the 
rocks  of  South  Devon  have  been  thrown  was  largely  caused 
by  the  upheaval  of  the  Dartmoor  granites,  originating  an 
enormous  vertical  and  lateral  displacement,  the  extreme  thrust 
of  which  was  taken  by  a  rocky  buttress,  occupjdng  what  is 
now  the  Channel  area,  itself  also  probably  an  active  and  not 
merely  a  passive  agent.  Where  the  two  forces  more  nearly 
approached  each  other,  there  folding  and  repetition  would  be 
most  marked,  and  the  disturbing  influence  be  least  affected  by 
counteracting  conditions  in  the  rocks  themselves.  That  the 
widening  of  the  area  between  the  Dartmoor  and  Channel  axes 
would  be  accompanied  by  an  expansion  of  the  folds,  and  lead 
after  denudation  to  greater  irregularity  of  stratigraphical  re- 
lationship, seems  a  self-evident  proposition. 

In  my  paper  on  the  "Geology  of  Plymouth,"*  I  pointed  out 
that  the  grouping  of  the  purple  and  variegated  slates  north 
of  the  Plymouth  limestone  afforded  evidence  of  frequent 
repetition ;  that  the  parallelism  of  the  trappean  bands  near 
Ssdtash  might  be  due  to  the  same  cause ;  and  that  other  un- 
dulations might  reduce  also  the  apparent  thickness  of  the 
limestona  Further  investigation  has  greatly  strengthened  this 
evidence ;  for  I  have  traced  a  well-marked  parallelism  in  the 
trap  bands  of  the  Plymouth  area  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  purple  slates.  I  think  it  now  susceptible  of  proof  that  the 
Middle  Devonian  rocks  of  South  Devon  are  in  the  Plymouth 
district  pinched  into  their  narrowest  limits ;  that  the  true  key 
to  the  distribution  of  the  more  expanded  beds  to  the  east  and 
west  is  to  be  found  in  that  locality ;  and  that  closer  investi- 

*  Trans,  Plym,  Inst,  v.  456. 
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gation  will  enable  the  connections  of  the  various  zones  to  be 
followed  as  they  sweep  round  the  flanks  of  the  mainland 
granite,  to  the  varying  pressure  of  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  rocks  of  the  Channel  axis,  their  complicated  structure  is 
due. 

Failing  the  clearer  indications  suppUed  by  the  varying 
fauna  of  different  strata  of  richly  fossiliferous  formations,  I 
have  first  to  suggest  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
paid  of  late  to  lithological  peculiarities — doubtful  as  they  may 
often  be — ^for  purposes  of  identity. 

For  practical  purposes  the  rocks  of  Plymouth  fix)m  the 
granite  to  the  coast  are  conveniently  divisible  in  three  groups: 
(A)  underlying  slates,  (B)  limestones,  and  (C)  overlying  sand- 
stones, with  fossiliferous  slates.  The  first  and  last  of  these 
may  be  again  subdivided.  With  regard  to  the  former,  I  think 
we  may  take  a  hint  from  the  older  geologists,  with  their  half- 
forgotten  nomenclature.  De  la  Beche  quotes  the  Eev.  J.  Cony- 
beare,  as  dividing  the  schistose  rocks  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
into  an  inferior  slate,  metalliferous  with  elvans;  and  a  superior,' 
sparingly  metalliferous,  but  abounding  in  greenstones.* 

I  propose  so  far  to  adopt  this  idea  as  to  divide  the  slates  of 
group  A — well  developed  in  the  Plymouth  area — into  three 
series.  1.  The  grey  and  drab  slates,  which  range  up  to  the 
nearer  granite,  and  are  intersected  by  lodes  and  elvans.  2. 
The  more  varying  charactered  slates  with  which  interbedded 
volcanic  rocks  are  abundantly  associated,  f  3.  The  purple 
and  green  and,  generally  speaking,  more  compact  slates,  which 
continue  close  to  the  base  of  the  limestone.  Though  these 
groups  pass  up  into  each  other,  I  believe  their  characteristics 
will  be  found  quite  distinct,  and  that  in  all  probability  they 
are  traceable  frotii  the  Tamar  to  the  Teign,  and  across  the 
county  of  Cornwall.  It  will  serve  little  purpose  therefore  to 
give  them  local  names ;  but  as  indicating  their  most  charac- 
teristic developments  in  the  Plymouth  area,  they  might  be 
assigned  provisional  appellations. 

Dr.  Harvey  HoU  considers  (and  in  this  he  is  probably  cor- 
rect, though  the  relations  to  the  North  and  to  the  Carboniferous 
boundary  seem  doubtful)  the  rocks  of  Buckland  Monachorum 
the  lowest  in  the  Plymouth  district,  t    They  belong  to  the 

*  Hep.  Dev.  Com.  and  West  Som.  x.  42. 

t  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  accept  Mr.  Rutley's  suggestion  (Quar.  Jour, 
Oeol.  Soc,  xxxvi.  288)  that  this  series  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  Brent  Tor, 
in  which  case  the  Carboniferous  "  scientific  frontier  "  in  the  vicinity  of  Tavi- 
stock will  have  to  be  "  rectified  "  somewhat  considerably. 

X  On  the  Older  Mocks  of  South  Devon  and  East  Comwalh 
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Sev.  J.  Gouybeare's  metallifeFOus  series,  and  continue  south- 
ward through  the  parish  of  Bickleigh  into  that  of  Egg  Buck- 
land,  metalliferous  veins  occurring  at  various  points,  with 
occasional  elvan  dykes,  until  we  reach  Cann  Quarry.  They 
are  wholly  slates,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  do  not  contain  a 
single  contemporary  igneous  rock.  This,  the  lowest  group  of 
the  Plymouth  series,  I  propose  therefore  to  call  the  Buckland 
and  Bickleigh  beds. 

Succeeding  these  comes  a  band  of  slates  containing  an 
enormous  quantity  of  interbedded  volcanic  matter — amygda- 
loidal  and  slaggy  rocks,  and  ash- beds  frequently  schistose 
and  graduating  at  times  by  imperceptible  gradations  into  the 
associated  shales,  some  of  which  contain  volcanic  rejectamenta. 
The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  this  series  was  clearly  noted  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Prideaux,  when  in  his  geological  sketch- 
map  of  the  Plymouth  district  he  laid  down  this  area  as  grau- 
wacke.*  As  it  is  most  fully  developed  at  Plymouth  in  the 
tithings  of  Weston  Peverell  and  Compton  Gifford,  I  propose 
to  call  this  the  Weston  and  Gompton  Group. 

Thirdly  we  have,  still  further  to  the  south,  a  great  and 
clearly-marked  series  of  purple  and  greenish  slates,  which  by 
frequent  repetition  are  more  largely  massed  here  than  at  any 
other  point  in  South  Devon.  These  we  may  term  the  Mutley 
beds. 

I  believe  that  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  district 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  tracing  each  of  these  groups 
in  South  Devon,  and  folding  more  sharply  round  and  between 
the  granite  bosses  in  East  Gomwall.  Indeed,  Dr.  Holl  has 
used  the  volcanic  bands  for  that  purpose ;  and  though  to  my 
own  knowledge  these  igneous  rocks  are  at  present  very  im- 
perfectly mapped,  and  although  there  is  probably  no  locality 
in  South  Devon  where  by  compression  the  grouping  is  so 
distinct  as  in  the  Plymouth  district,  the  appearance  of  the 
existing  skeleton  geological  map  of  the  county  is  very  sugges- 
tive of  the  conditions  of  the  continuation  of  group  No.  2. 
So  far  as  No.  3  is  concerned,  Mr.  Ghampernowne  has  shown 
that  these  purple  slates  may  be  traced  from  Buckfastleigh  to 
the  Teign.t 

B.  The  chief  limestones  of  South  Devon  I  believe,  in  like 
manner,  to  be  mainly  on  one  horizon — a  fact  that  will  appear 
more  clearly  when  the  district  is  thoroughly  worked  out  I 
have  recently,  for  example,  noted  a  limestone  patch  two  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  main  mass  of  the  Plymouth  limestones,  in 

•  Trans.  Plym  Inst.  i. 

t  "Age  of  the  Ashburton  Limestone,"  Oeol.  Mdg.  dec.  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  418. 
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the  valley  leading  down  to  Crabtree  from  Craza  Mill,  which 
would  correspond  to  some  of  the  detached  linaestone  beds  on 
the  south.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  expect  to  find  evi- 
dence of  a  continuous  calcareous  zone ;  for  in  some  cases,  at 
any  rate,  the  reef-origin  of  our  greater  limestones  has  left  its 
mark  in  abrupt  and  apparently  faulted  terminations. 

C.  There  is  more  difficulty  in  the  subdivision  of  -the  upper 
or  arenaceous  group,  nor  do  I  think  we  can  treat  it  in  the  same 
representative  sense  in  the  Plymouth  area.  While  I  recognize 
with  Dr.  HoU  the  resemblance  between  the  section  on  the 
east  of  the  Sound  and  that  on  the  Dart,*  and  while  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Staddon  grits  really  overlie  the  limestone, 
and  are  not  brought  up  from  beneath,  as  Mr.  Jukest  suggested, 
I  incline  to  the  alternative  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ussher,  that 
they  may  be  a  "  faulted  unconformable  patch  "  of  superior,  if 
not  precisely  Upper,  Devonian.  J  The  accompanying  slates 
and  their  contained  fossils  have  a  striking  correspondence 
with  those  of  South  Pether win,  whether  these  are  really  Upper 
Devonian  pure  and  simple,  or  merely  the  upper  beds  of  the 
Middle  series.  I  should  be  inclined  then  to  correlate  the 
Staddon  and  Maker  grits  with  the  Pickwell  Down  sandstones. 
The  faulting  down  of  these  grits — and  of  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
there  is  abundant  evidence — would  account  for  the  absence 
of  the  Pilton  beds,  of  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no 
trace  in  South  Devon.  The  rocks  to  the  south  would,  there- 
fore, be  to  some  extent  continuations  of  the  Morthoe  series, 
with  probably  patches  of  Lower  Devonian,  as  at  Torquay,  at 
intervals  along  the  coast ;  while  the  lower  be  Is  of  the  Middle 
Devonian  would  be  brought  in  occasionally  by  undulation  along 
the  strike — the  same  cause  to  which  is  due  the  undoubted 
repetition  to  the  eastward — unaltered — of  the  Staddon  grits. 

•  Op.  cU.  p.  437. 

+  Mr.  Jukes  stated,  with  reference  to  the  statement  by  Professor  Sedgwick 
and  Sir  R.  Murchison  {Trans.  Geo.  Soc.  vol.  v.),  that  the  rocks  of  the 
Staddon  series  "bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  rod  arenaceous  rocks  in 
the  cliflfs  east  of  Coombe  Martin,  in  North  Devon,"  that  these  rocks  dip 
under  the  Coombe  Martin  limestones  ;  so  that  "  if  the  Coombe  Martin  lime- 
stones are  on  the  same  horizon  as  the  Plymouth  limestones  ...  it  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  inversion  occurring  at  Plymouth,  and  that  the 
sandstones  which  seem  to  lie  over  the  limestones  there  really  come  up  from 
under  them,  as  they  certainly  do  in  North  Devon."  Accordingly  he  suggests 
"  the  probability  of  their  real  pla^e  being  considerably  under  that  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Limestones,  and  not  over  them,  as  it  appears  to  be  ; "  while  his  obser- 
vation of  the  contortions  and  inversions  at  Bovisand  impressed  him  with 
"  the  utter  uselessness  [in  the  time  at  his  disposal]  of  continuing  our  observa- 
tions."—J.  B.  Jukes,  f.r.s.,  "Notes  on  Parts  of  South  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall," pp.  18-22. 

J  The  Devonian  Rocks  between  Plymouth  and  East  Looe. — W.  E»  Ussher, 
F.G.8.,  Trans.  Roy.  Geo,  Soc.  Corn.  x.  81. 
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As  an  illustration  of  my  hypothesis,  I  would  remark  that 
every  geologist  who  has  examined  the  district  has  observed 
the  marked  difference  between  the  rocks  on  the  west  and 
those  on  the  east  of  the  Erme,  where  by  fault  the  lower  beds 
of  the  Middle  Devonian  appear  to  be  brought  in.  When  the 
dips  are  so  obscured  by  cleavage  as  in  South  Devon,  and 
where  fossiliferous  bands  are  comparatively  rare,  I  am  sure, 
as  I  have  already  hinted,  that  something  more  will  yet  be 
made  of  lithological  characters  than  has  for  many  years 
been  attempted. 

While  my  observations  were  confined  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  they  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  limestones  formed  a  natural  division  of  the  rocks  of 
the  district  into  two  groups,  and  I  was  therefore  quite  pre- 
pared so  far  to  accept  Dr.  Holl's  dealing  with  the  series 
practically  upon  this  basis.  Further  enquiry  compels  me  to 
differ  from  the  grouping  as  recorded  in  his  map.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  his  line  of  demarcation  on  the 
Cornish  side  of  the  Tamar,  between  Millbrook  and  Whitsand 
Bay,  when  it  was  evident  to  me  that  it  was  crossed  by  the 
grit  beds  of  Staddon  and  Maker,  which  he  certainly  does 
appear  to  regard  as  upper  portions  of  the  Middle  Devonian 
series,  whether  intercalated  or  faulted  down. 

The  Looe  beds,  which  are  correlated  with  the  Hangman 
Grits  by  Dr.  Etheridge,  are  undoubtedly  lower  than  any  beds 
in  the  Plymouth  district.  These  commence,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  with  the  representatives  of  the  Combmartin  metalliferous 
beds,  and  end  with  the  Pickwell  Down. 

The  Eev.  David  Williams  treated  the  Plymouth  sandstones 
(Staddon  grits)  as  the  key  to  his  so-called  Ocrynian  system, 
and  traced  them,  on  the  one  hand,  "  by  Antony,  Sheviock, 
Bindown,  and  St.  Keyne,  into  the  mountain-looking  range  of 
St.  Pinnock*s  Down,  Five  Barrow  Hill,  Bodmin,  St.  Breock*s 
and  Denzell  Downs,  and  on  to  the  sea  at  St.  Eval  ;"♦  and  on 
the  other  hand,  at  intervals  up  to  Torquay.  Treating  the 
Plymouth  beds  as  typical,  he  held  strongly  to  the  opinion  that 
they  lay  folded  around  the  great  granitic  axes  of  elevation; 
and  this,  with  undulations  transverse  to  the  line  of  strike, 
bringing  in  and  throwing  out  various  beds,  to  the  interruption 
of  the  continuity  of  the  members  of  the  series,  would  account 
for  all  the  phenomena  observed. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  can  stop  here. 

There  is  a  steady  decrease  in  elevation  along  the  central 
ridge  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  from  the  north  of  Dartmoor  to 

*  Trans.  Roy,  Geo.  Soc.  Corn.  vi.  337. 
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the  Land's  End,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  promontory 
narrows ;  and  the  present  evidence  seems  to  favour  the 
opinion  that  as  we  progress  westward,  and  what  we  may 
figui-atively  call  the  underlying  granite  sea-bed  becomes 
shallower,  older  rocks  are  presented.  With  the  exception  of 
the  small  patch  of  Lower  Silurian  on  the  south  coast,  the 
map  of  Cornwall  remains,  however,  as  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche 
left  it — Devonian.  Reasoning  simply  a  priori^  this  should 
seem  very  doubtful.  If  there  are  any  stratified  rocks  of 
earlier  age  than  the  Devonian  era  in  this  district,  they  would 
would  be  the  lowest  affected  by  the  granitic  upheaval,  and 
the  last,  as  a  whole,  to  be  removed  by  denundation.  There 
is  very  good  evidence  that  West  Cornwall  generally  is  under- 
lain by  granite  at  a  comparatively  small  depth,  and  that 
many  of  the  overlying  rocks  in  Devon  must  be  wanting 
there. 

That  these  older  rocks  exist  there  now  appears  abundant 
proof.  In  the  admirable  series  of  Palseo-Geological  and 
Geographical  Maps  of  Great  Britain,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Professor  Hull,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland,  a  land  surface  is  shown  gradually  advancing  from 
the  north-west,  during  the  Laurentian  and  Cambrian  period, 
towards  and  partially  over  (Ireland  and  Scotland)  the  British 
Isles;  retreating  during  the  Lower  Silurian  era;  but  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  and  what  he  calls  the  Devono-Silurian  periods, 
closing  in  upon  Great  Britain  from  north  and  south,  so  as  to 
bring  a  land  surface  within  a  few  miles  of  our  south  coast. 
This  in  the  Devonian  period  approaches  still  closer,  account- 
ing for  our  shallow  water  deposits,  although  throughout  the 
western  promontory  remains  submerged.  It  it  not  indeed 
until  Permian  dates  that  Western  England  certainly  rears  its 
head  above  the  water,  though  a  portion  of  the  Lower  Carboni- 
ferous epoch  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful. 

In  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  to 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  in  1847,  and  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall*  in  which  Sir 
Roderick  recognized  the  Lower  Silurian  character  of  the  rocks 
of  Gorran  Haven,  he  expressed  the  opinion  "that  the  quart zose 
rocks  and  killas  "  of  the  coast  between  Gorran  and  Falmouth, 
and  probably  much  further  to  the  south-west,  were  of 
Silurian  age  also,  and  quoted  the  Director-General  of  the 
Geological  Survey  (Sir  H.  de  la  Beche)  as  thinking  it  highly 
probable  that  Silurian  rocks  were  to  be  recognized  in  other 
parts  of  Cornwall,  citing  especially  the  quartzose  rocks  of 

•  Vol.  vi.  317-326. 
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Pydar  Down.  It  was  moreover  his  own  **  decided  belief,  that 
the  slaty  rocks  constituting  the  great  southern  headland  of 
Devonshire,  at  least  all  the  schists,  &c.,  to  the  north  of  the 
Start  Point,  will  eventually  be  classed  with  the  Silurian 
group  of  South  Cornwall."  *  And  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to 
dismiss  this  idea  even  yet 

In  1878  Mr.  J.  H.  Collins,  F.G.S.,  presented  a  paper  to  the 
Boyal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall — a  "preliminary  note" 
on  the  stratigraphy  of  the  west  of  that  county — in  which  he 
suggested  that  the  west  of  Cornwall,  instead  of  being  Devonian, 
was  either  Silurian  or  pre-Silurian ;  considerably  extending 
the  Lower  Silurian  area  to  the  south-west  from  Grorran,  pre- 
cisely— but  by  means  of  definite  evidence — as  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  had  suggested;  finding  beds  which  in  all  prob- 
ability were  Upper  Silurian  in  the  parish  of  Ladock,  and 
again  stretching  across  the  county  from  the  north,  much  as 
Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  thought  likely ;  and  advancing  reasons  for 
classing  the  rocks  of  the  Eedruth,  Camborne,  and  Illogan 
mining  districts  as  Cambrian,  or,  at  least,  pre-Silurian.t 

Still  more  recently  Professor  Bonney  has  assigned  an 
Archaean  age  to  the  metamorphosed  rocks  of  the  Lizard 
district. 

The  results  of  my  own  observations  at  Plymouth,  and  my 
attempt  to  correlate  the  local  phenomena  with  the  general 
conditions  of  Devonian  geology,  lead  me  to  concur  in  the 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward  (not  touching  the 
controversy  Devonian  v.  Carboniferous),  that  the  structure  of 
South  Devon  "  may  ...  be  much  simpler  than  is  generally 
thought."!  In  fact  it  seems  to  me  that,  given  an  area  of 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  the  three  sub-parallel 
south-west  and  north-east  axes  of  elevation,  suggested  long 
ago  by  Professor  Sedgwick — the  one  on  the  strike  of  the 
existing  granitic  highlands,  the  others  in  either  sea,  repre- 
sented respectively  by  Lundy  Island,  and  by  the  granitic  area 
of  the  English  Channel  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Hunt — we 
have  all  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  fullest  explanation. 
The  elevation  of  the  exterior  axes  would  produce  the  great 
culmiferous  trough  of  central  Devon,  and  crop  up  the  lowest 
rocks  of  the  area,  Devonian  or  other,  at  the  extreme  verge  on 
either  side.  The  upheaval  of  the  central  axis  would  convert 
the  one  great  synclinal  into  two ;  and  the  varying  conditions 

•  Vol.  vi.  p.  323. 

t  Trans.  Aoy.  Oeol,  Soc.  Com.  x.  1-7. 

X  "Notes  on  the  Devonian  Rocks,"  Geol.  Mag.  dec.  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  7. 
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of  activity  in  connection  with  the  relative  masses  intruded, 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  irregularities  which 
when  viewed  in  detail  are  so  perplexing.  In  all  probability 
there  are  subterranean  connecting  ridges  between  the  granitic 
areas,  which  would  undulate  the  rocks  transversely ;  and  of 
such  a  ridge  it  seems  to  me  we  have  evidence  in  the  granitoid 
rocks  of  St.  Budeaux  and  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  Plymouth 
Sound  and  the  Eddystone,  whether  we  accept  or  hold  in 
suspense  the  Shovel  gneiss. 

My  conclusion  is  then,  if  we  may  take  the  rocks  in  the 
vicinity  of  Plymouth  as  affording  any  clue,  and  if  I  am  right 
in  my  interpretation  of  the  appearances  which  they  present, 
that  we  have  in  South  Devon  (beside  portions  of  Lower 
Devonian)  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Devonians  of  North  Devon, 
with  the  basement  of  the  Upper  beds ;  these  folding  round 
to  the  south  and  west,  and  more  partially  to  the  east,  the 
great  mass  of  the  Dartmoor  granite;  while  still  further  to 
the  westward  we  have  in  descending  succession  the  Lower 
Devonians  brought  northward  from  Looe,  the  Upper  Silurians 
marked  out  by  Mr.  Collins,  the  Lower  Silurians  identified  so 
long  ago  as  the  result  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Peach,  and  the 
pre-Silurians  of  the  western  mining  district. 


ON  THE  TEMPEEATUEE  AND  CORAL  FAUNA 
OF  THE  GREENSAND  SEA. 


BT   BDWABD   PABFITT. 
(Bead  at  Bxmouth,  Angoft,  isas.) 


A  QUESTION  has  arisen  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  sea, 
and  more  especially  as  to  its  temperature,  during  a  part  of 
the  deposition  of  the  Greensand  of  Haldon.  The  portion  of 
this  deposit  which  has  excited  this  enquiry,  and  the  question 
at  issue,  is  that  which  contains  the  corals — the  bed  marked 
13  in  the  Rev.  W.  Downes'  diagram  *  "  As  a  bed,"  says  the 
author,  "  this  can  only  be  identified  at  Haldon,  where  it  is 
found  in  many  places.  It  is  the  *  littoral  concrete '  of  Profes- 
sor Duncan,  celebrated  for  its  coral  fauna.  ...  In  a  sand-pit 
at  the  roadside  on  the  east  of  Great  Haldon,  on  the  Exeter 
and  Newton  road,  it  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  three 
bands  of  fossil  shells  (for  the  most  part  broken)  in  a  basis  of 
sand.  The  two  higher  bands  are  thin  and  insignificant^  but 
the  third  or  lowest  is  about  1^  foot  thick,  a  hard  jaspideous 
mass  full  of  fossil  fragments.  I  detected  in  it  Ostrea  and 
Exogyra  in  abundance,  Trigonia  Vicaryanay"^  and  Vermicularia, 
but  no  corals."    This  was  the  author's  experience  in  1882. 

Mr.  Yicary  and  myself  visited  this  pit  some  years  ago, 
when  we  both  obtained  several  species  of  corals,  as  well  as 
sponge  spicules,  in  abundance.  I  can  therefore  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  above  description  of  the  beds.  Professor 
Duncan  remarks  that  the  "  coral  fauna  of  Haldon  appears  to 
be  the  northern  expression  of  that  of  the  French  and  Central 
European  deposits,  which  are  the  equivalents  of  the  British 
Upper  Greensand.  The  Haldon  deposit^  so  far  as  the  corals 
are  concerned,  was  a  shallow-water  one,  and  the  zoophytes 

♦  Qicar.  Jour.  Ge^l.  Soc.  Feb.  1882,  p.  84. 

t  The  Trigonia  Vicaryaiia  was  uot  found  in  the  sand-pit,  but  in  the  flint 
gravels  above,  as  I  am  informed,  by  Mr.  Vicary. 
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grew  upon  the  rolled  and  broken  littoral  concrete  of  the  age; 
almost  all  the  species  were  incrusting,  and  yet  some  specimens 
are  bulky,  and,  before  the  subsequent  silicification,  doubtless 
formed  considerable  masses  of  limestone."  And  the  Profes- 
sor goes  on  to  say  that  a  recent  coral  fauna  possessing  the 
genera  whose  morphology  is  closely  allied  to  those  of  Haldon, 
would  indubitably  be  regarded  as  a  tropical  fringing-reef  assem- 
blage, requiring  a  mean  surface  temperature  of  at  least  seventy- 
four  degrees.  The  condition  of  the  comminuted  shells,  and 
the  presence  of  rolled  pebbles  amongst  the  supporting  rock 
of  the  corals  of  Haldon,  testify  to  the  energetic  action  of  the 
sea  there.  "Such  a  condition  would  be  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  compound  and  true  reef-builders  of  the  age. 
The  fauna  is  a  poor  representation  of  that  of  Gosan,  but  the 
facies  is  the  same.  Its  alliances  with  distant  faunas  are  some- 
what remarkable.  Astroccenia  decaphylla  is  very  common  in 
all  the  Upper  Greensand  reefs,  and  the  Southern  Indian  and 
the  West  Indian  deposits  of  that  age  contain  it."  *  Basing 
our  argument  on  the  same  grounds  as  the.author  has  adopted, 
we  shall  see  the  result  of  our  investigation  as  carried  into  the 
homes  of  the  MoUusca  and  Bryozoa.  Thus  in  Eev.  W. 
Downes'  recent  Catalogue  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Blackdown  and  Haldon  beds,  he  has  enumerated  sixty-nine 
genera  of  Mollusca ;  of  this  number  we  have  thirty-five  still 
living  in  our  seas.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  they  are  the 
same  species  as  those  found  in  the  Greensand  deposit,  but 
many  of  them  are  in  all  probability  forms  of  the  same  species 
which  may  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  present  conditions, 
should  these  conditions  have  altered  from  the  time  when  the 
Greensand  was  deposited.  But  when  we  see  that  Mediter- 
ranean, Arctic,  and  intermediate  species  can  be  collected,  and 
amicably  live  together  in  the  warmest  part  of  our  own  seas 
off  the  Irish  coast,  we  shall  not  wonder  so  much  perhaps  to 
find  a  similar  collection  made  during  the  Greensand  era.  At 
the  present  time  the  temperature  of  the  surface-water  off  the 
Seven-stones  Lightship  in  January  is  51  degrees,  and  in  July 
65'7,  or  nearly  ten  degrees  below  the  temperature  required 
for  the  coral  fauna,  according  to  Professor  Duncan's  assertion, 
the  mean  for  the  year  being  55 1 ;  and  at  Castletown,  south  of 
Ireland,  in  January  it  is  47*1,  and  in  July  60*3,  with  a  mean 
for  the  year  of  52*9  d^ees.  t  It  must  be  bom  in  mind  that 
the  corals  found  on  Haldon  are  restricted  to  a  small  vertical 
area  in  the  deposit,  and  that  both  above  and  below  the  sand 

*  Qiuir.  Jour,  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  96. 

f  N.  Whitley,  f.m.s.,  On  the  Temperature  of  the  Sea,  1868. 
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is  quite  free  from  them.  Whatever  change  or  alteration 
took  place  to  allow  of  this  drift  of  dSbris  to  strew  the  shore 
of  the  Greensand  sea,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show ;  that  a 
change  did  take  place  seems  pretty  evident,  so  as  probably  to 
divert  the  set  of  the  tide,  and  to  throw  the  rejectamenta  here 
upon  the  shore ;  for  we  can  see  now  that  any  alteration  in  a 
headland,  or  peculiar  conformation  of  the  coast-line,  alters 
the  set  of  the  tide,  and  throws  upon  the  coast  the  rejectamenta 
of  the  ocean,  and  at  certain  places  only ;  such  then  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  -Haldon  deposit.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  the  corals,  and  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained the  shells  also,  were  derived,  and  are  not  in  situ.  The 
place  from  whence  they  were  derived  may  have  been  many 
miles  away ;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  came 
from  or  formed  part  of  a  coral  reef,  as  has  been  stated, 
although  one  or  two  of  the  species  have  allies  now  living  in 
such  a  locality,  or  are  considered  reef  builders.  One  of  the 
most  abundant  of  the  fossils  found  is  a  species  of  Bryozoa» 
closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Cellulipora  omcUa, 
D*Orb.  This  species,  from  the  peculiar  form,  evidently  grew 
attached  to,  and  in  many  cases  completely  surrounding,  the 
stems  of  some  large  algse.  Some  of  the  corals  in  the  Etaldon 
bed  were  found  free  in  the  sand,  and  others — the  majority  of 
them — were  attached  to,  and  formed  a  part  of,  the  large  slabs 
of  jasper,  formed  by  the  decomposition  and  silicification  of 
the  broken  shells.  I  do  not  myself  see  the  necessity  of  a 
coral  reef  to  produce  the  species  found  on  Haldon ;  for  if  we 
take  examples  from  the  MoUusca,  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  remarks 
thus,  "that  no  conchologist  whose  mind  is  free  from  prejudice, 
either  as  regards  the  authority  of  names,  or  of  theories  on 
the  subject  in  question,  can  detect  any  greater  difTerenee 
between  specimens  of  Mitra  Orcdandica  from  Spitzbergen, 
and  Mitra  ebenvs  from  Naples,  than  he  can  between  recent 
shells  of  Natica  dausa  from  the  North  Cape  and  fossil-shelk 
of  the  same  species  from  Palermo."  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  specimens  them- 
selves, whether  they  be  fossil  or  recent,  should  be  compared; 
for  although  slight  difTerences  are  present  they  may  have 
been  brought  about  by  local  conditions,  or  the  environment 
Seeing  then  that  the  same  species  of  Mollusca  now  living 
are  scattered  over  very  wide  areas,  and  subject  to  dififerences 
of  temperature  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  those  supposed 
to  have  existed  during  the  deposit  of  the  beds  containing  the 
shells  and  corals,  we  have  no  proof  of  a  higher  temperature 
except  in  one  or  two  species  of  corals,  and  one  more  especially; 
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viz.,  Hdiopora  coendea,  which  is  now  found  living  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Eeferring  to  our  British  Caryophyllacese  now  living  on  our 
shores,  we  find  that  one  species  especially  has  a  wide  geographi- 
cal as  well  as  a  very  variable  bathymetrical  range,  being  found 
from  Shetland  all  round  our  coasts  both  in  the  warmer  as 
well  as  the  colder  waters;  and  although  this  Caryophyllia 
Smithii  and  the  two  or  three  others  are  not  reef  builders,  it 
must  also  be  observed  that  the  majority  of  those  found  in 
the  Haldon  deposit  are  not  reef  builders,  but  are  either  free 
species,  and  that  others  had  habitats  on  the  rocks  very  similar 
to  our  British  forms. 

To  take  another  example  from  the  distribution  of  the 
Mollusca,  Mr.  Jeffreys  observes  that  in  "  Phillips*  invaluable 
work  on  the  Sicilian  Mollusca,  he  has  enumerated  500  species, 
and  has  drawn  up  a  table  of  comparison  of  the  Mediterranean 
species  and  compared  them  with  those  of  the  British  seas. 
In  this  table  127  out  of  the  500  are  set  down  as  British,  or 
belonging  to  our  fauna,  about  25  per  cent.;"  whereas  Mr. 
Jeffreys,  who  investigated  another  part  of  the  Mediterranean — 
off  the  Piedmontese  coast — in  1856,  obtained  a  total  number 
of  375  species,  and  of  this  number  no  less  than  205  were 
British,  or  at  the  rate  of  55  per  cent ;  and  Mr.  Jeffreys  remarks, 
that  he  believes  that  as  the  Mediterranean  is  more  carefully 
worked,  a  still  further  correspondence  will  be  found  to  exist. 
And  this  does  not  apply  to  the  deep-sea  forms,  but  to  those 
from  the  shore  to  moderate  depths,  where  they  would  be 
more  or  less  affected  by  surface-temperature. 

The  Chairman  observed,  on  the  reading  of  Professor  Duncan's 
paper,  "As  regards  the  molluscan  fauna,  these  beds  have 
about  equal  claims  to  be  called  Neocomian,  Gault,  and  Upper 
Greensand." 

I  remarked  above  that  probably  the  surroundings  to  which 
the  Mollusca  must  naturally  be  subjected  would  in  all 
probability  affect  them  in  the  way  of  development;  the 
amount  of  food,  temperature  of  the  water,  &c.,  would  in 
course  of  time  bring  about  modifications  which  might,  so  far 
as  our  short  experience  goes,  present  phases  of  development 
and  varieties  of  sculpture  apparently  permanent,  which  would 
in  all  probability  be  regarded  as  distinct  species. 

"  Temperature,  even  more  than  mere  depth,  seems  an  impor- 
tant condition  of  molluscan  life.  Great  differences  in  these  re- 
spects of  depths  and  temperature  prove  barriers  to  distribution. 
Hence  the  finding  of  a  living  species  in  a  fossil  state  will 
always  justify  the  expectation  of  its  having  a  wide  rather  than 
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local  distribution.  Where  barriers  of  depth  and  temperature 
do  not  check  distribution,  there  seeoLS  in  ordinary  circum- 
stanced no  limit  to  universality  of  distribution.  There  actually 
are  existing  species  whose  distribution  is  universal — no 
barriers  have  availed  agaiost  their  passage — still  there  is  no 
trace,  even  in  these  species,  of  essential  lasting  and  progressive 
change.  I  do  not,"  writes  the  Kev.  K  Boog  Watson,  "  assert 
that  there  are  no  species  of  mollusca  which  have  essentially, 
permanently,  and  progressively  changed.''* 

From  Mr.  Watson's  experience  and  examination  of  the 
mollesca  dredged  in  the  Gkallenger  expedition,  he  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  this  class  of  animals  is  not  much 
eflfected  by  eitlier  change  of  temperature  or  by  bathymetrical 
conditions.  At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  insist  upon  this 
absolutely.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  well  known 
Terebratula  caput-serpeTUiSy  which  is  found  all  over  the 
British  seas,  and  has  also  a  very  wide  geographical  range,  being 
found  all  over  the  North  and  South  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
variation  both  in  form  and  markings  having  led  to  its  being 
known  under  many  different  specific  names!  Here  then 
we  have  a  case  of  plasticity  which  is  amenable  to  the  en- 
vironment. And  this  being  an  acknowledged  fact,  why 
should  not  other  species  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  ? 
This  variation,  I  think,  will  be  found  to  apply  equally  to  the 
coral  fauna  as  to  the  mollusca.  To  give  an  instance,  take 
Caryophyilia  clavus.  This  was  dredged  by  the  Cludlenger 
expedition  off  Fayal  Island,  Azores,  in  450  fathoms.  It 
was  met  with  again  off  Tom  Bay,  Patagonia,  in  175  fathoms. 
A  variety  named  borealis  was  dredged  off  the  Ki  Islands,  and 
variety  transversalis  was  also  dredged  off  the  Ki  Islands  in 
129  fathoms.  Variety  &pithecata  was  met  with  off  the 
Admiralty  Islands.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  same 
species  assumes  different  forms  under  so  many  conditions, 
and  these  conditions  include  differences  of  temperature  as 
well  as  of  bathymetrical  range.  Therefore  corals  can  and 
do  accommodate  themselves  to  these  several  conditions, 
and  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  because  a  species 
is  found  in  tropical  seas  it  should  not  be  found  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  remarks  on  the  climate  and  productions 
of  Tierra  del  Fu^o,  in  his  Journal  of  Researches  (p.  243), 
says,  "I  have  already  remarked  to  what  a  degree  the  sea 
swarms  with  living  creatures ;  and  the  shells  (such  as  Patellae, 
Fissurellae,  Chitons,  and  Barnacles),  according  to  Mr.  G.  B. 

*  Journal  of  Linnoen  Society^  vol.  xv.  pp.  88,  89. 
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Sowerby,  are  of  a  much  larger  size  and  of  a  much  more 
vigorous  growth  than  analogous  species  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  A  large  Volute  is  abundant  in  Southern  Tierra 
del  Fuego  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  At  Bahia  Blanca,  in 
lat.  39°  S.,  the  most  abundant  shells  were  three  species  of 
Oliva  (one  of  large  size),  one  or  two  Volutes,  and  a  Terebra. 
Now  these  are  amongst  the  best  characterized  tropical  forms. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  even  one  small  species  of  Oliva  exists 
on  the  southern  shores  of  Europe,  and  there  are  no  species  of 
the  two  other  genera. 

"  If  a  geologist  were  to  find  in  lat.  39"^,  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  a  bed  containing  numerous  shells  belonging  to  three 
species  of  Oliva,  to  a  Voluta,  and  Terebra,  he  would  probably 
assert  that  the  climate  at  the  period  of  their  existence  must 
have  been  tropical ;  but,  judging  from  South  America,  such 
an  inference  might  be  erroneous."  The  mean  summer  and 
winter  temperature,  given  by  the  same  high  authority,  is 
41*54,  as  compared  with  Dublin,  which  is  49*37°. 

I  am  not  aware  that  either  of  the  two  most  marked  genera 
— the  Olivas  and  the  Voluta — have  been  discovered  in  the 
Greensand  formation;  but  in  the  series  a  little  above,  viz., 
the  Middle  Eocene,  twent^'^-six  species  of  Volutes  have  been 
discovered,  and  three  species  of  Olivas.  It  is  probable,  taking 
other  facts  into  consideration,  that  this  assemblage  of  species 
of  these  genera  do  represent  a  warm  period  in  these  latitudes 
during  the  deposition  of  the  beds  in  which  they  are  found. 

Very  great  care  is  necessary  in  discriminating  species  of 
corals,  especially  if  they  are  not  full  grown ;  for  Mr.  Moseley 
writes  :*  "  Corals  following  the  usual  law  as  to  development, 
it  necessarily  occurs  that  nearly  allied  species  are  in  the 
young  condition  very  closely  alike,  and  sometimes  indis- 
tinguishable. In  the  very  early  stages  the  young  of  even 
widely  different  species  of  the  same  genus  are  almost 
absolutely  alike,  and  in  the  genus  Fldbellum,  F,  Stokesi,  F. 
patens,  and  F,  Australe  remain  alike  even  after  they  have 
reached  a  considerable  size,  so  that  no  doubt  some  of  the 
de^-sea  corals  here  described  may  be  identical  specifically 
with  certain  tertiary  fossil  forms,  or  even  older  species."  So 
that  no  hard  and  fast  lines  can  be  drawn  between  the  fossil 
and  recent  forms,  and  at  many  points  the  genera  so  run  one 
into  the  other  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  them. 

To  take  another  instance  of  a  species  able  to  accommodate 
itself  to  temperature;  it  is  that  of  Garyophyllia  communis. 

♦  Voyage  of  Challenger ^  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 
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Mr.  Moseley  says,*  "that  a  series  of  specimens  of  this  species 
were  dredged  in  deep  water  off  Nova  Scotia  and  off  the 
Azores.  They  are  absolutely  identical  with  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum  from  the  Sicilian  Tertiaries  at  Messina.  The 
Nova  Scotia  specimens  were  dredged  in  1,250  fathoms,  and 
at  1,000  off  the  Azores,  and  at  Bermuda  in  690,  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  150  fathoms." 

"The  temperature  of  the  sea  was  registered  by  Lieut. 
Johnson,  R.N.,  who  found  at  various  points  in  the  Atlantic  a 
temperature  of  about  39°  C.  at  1,000  fathoms,  and  a  slow 
decrease  from  that  point  to  2,270  fathoms,  where  the  temper- 
ature registered  by  unprotected  thermometers  was  6*6°  C, 
reduced  by  the  necessary  correction  for  pressure  to  I'G**  C."t 

It  would  be  very  dangerous  to  pronounce  on  the  tempera- 
ture required  for  the  growth  of  a  coral  such  as  this.  To  give 
one  more  instance  as  to  the  diversity  of  depth  and  tempera- 
ture in  which  the  same  species  has  been  found ;  it  is  that  of 
Bathyactis  symmetrica,  which  has  a  world-wide  range,  and 
was  met  with  in  the  warm  seas  of  the  Azores  in  22  fathoms, 
and  to  the  east  of  Japan  it  was  dredged  at  the  depth  of  2,900 
fathoms. 

The  last  and  the  most  difficult  species  we  have  to  deal  with 
as  regards  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  at  the  time  when  the 
Haldon  beds  of  Greensand  were  being  deposited,  and  more 
especially  that  bed  in  which  the  corals  were  found,  is 
Heliopora  coerulea.  The  species  is  still  living,  and  appears  to 
be  very  local,  but  is  found  {  "  growing  in  abundance  on  the 
reefs  fringing  the  shore  of  a  small  island  off  St  Cruz  Major, 
which  lies  opposite  the  harbour  of  Zamboangan  Mindanao, 
Philippine  Islands.  The  coral  grew  in  about  two  feet  of 
water  at  low  tide."  "The  genus  Heliopora,"  says  Mr. 
Moseley,  "stands  quite  alone  amongst  modern  forms;  but 
amongst  extinct  forms,  however,  Heliopora  has  several  allies, 
and  the  genus  itself  existed  in  the  Cretaceous  period."  It 
occurs  in  the  Chalk  and  Greensand,  and  in  the  £ocene 
formations.  Heliopora  has  further  a  very  closely-allied 
representative  in  Heliolites.  The  habitat  of  the  species  as  it 
is  now  known,  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  at 
which  Professor  Duncan  had  arrived  when  he  said  that  "a 
recent  coral  fauna  possessing  the  genera  whose  morphology  is 
closely  allied  to  those  of  Haldon,  would  indubitably  be  re- 
garded as  a  tropical  fringing-reef  assemblage  requiring  a 

♦   Voyage  of  Challenger^  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

t  The  Depths  of  the  Sea,  by  C.  W yville  Thomson,  p.  369. 

X  MosELBY,  Trans,  Roy,  Soc.  1876,  p.  96. 
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mean  surface  temperature  of  at  least  74  degrees  Fahrenheit." 
The  fact  of  Heliopora  being  now  only  found  living  in  the 
warm  seas  of  the  Pacific  would  appear  to  be  conclusive ;  but 
then  we  have  seen  that  species  of  several  genera  can  accom- 
modate themselves  to  both  tropical  and  temperate  zones,  and 
these  are  not  confined  entirely  to  deep  sea  forms,  where  the 
temperature  of  the  water  would  be  somewhat  equal.  I  am 
inclined  therefore  to  think,  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, that  the  sea  at  the  time  of  the  Greensand  deposit 
was  not  warmer  than  the  Gulf  Stream  is  now  as  it  impinges 
upon  our  coast,  where  the  Mollusca  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  boreal  forms  meet,  and  where  our  eleven  species  of 
corals  also  live.  To  enable  us  to  examine  this  subject  further, 
and  compare  the  evidence  drawn  from  the  Bryozoa,  there  are 
several  species  now  living  in  our  seas  which  date  back  to  the 
Cretaceous  deposits ;  thus,  Lichenophora  regularis,  a  species 
dredged  off  Shetland,  has  been  found  fossil  in  the  French 
Cretaceous  beds,  and  Stromaiopora  granulata  is  still  living  all 
round  our  coast,  and  is  also  found  in  the  Grfes  Vert,  inferior, 
in  France.  Again,  CribrUina  radiata  (Zepralia  innominata) 
so  abundant  round  our  shores,  and  found  from  the  Hebrides 
to  the  Mediterranean,  Madeira,  and  the  Gulf  of  Florida, 
is  also  a  French  Cretaceous  fossil,  and  in  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  Miocene  abundant.  Cellaria  Johnsoni*  is 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  extends  to  Madeira. 
Porina  borealis,  a  deep-water  species,  is  found  plentifully  in 
the  Arctic  seas,  and  also  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida  and  off  the 
coasts  of  Portugal  and  the  Azores.  Nineteen  species  of  this 
group  of  animsds  are  common  to  the  Mediterranean  and  our 
shores,  and  some  of  our  supposed  British  species  are  found  in 
Scandinavia,  South  Africa,  the  Indian  Ocean,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  About  thirty  species  common  to  our  seas  are 
also  common  to  Madeira.  Other  species  might  be  mentioned, 
but  this  seems  sufficient  to  show  that  no  great  change  in  the 
conditions  of  the  sea  has  taken  place  since  these  forms  have 
been  in  existence. 

In  conclusion  I  will  quote  the  authority  of  Professor  E. 
Forbes,  who  says,t  "The  ancient  history  of  this  (British) 
fauna,  so  far  as  the  area  under  discussion  is  concerned,  may 
be  clearly  made  out.  The  most  ancient  traces  of  existing 
species  still  inhabiting  the  British  seas  are  probably  to  be 
found  as  far  back  as  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  when  Terebratula 
capvt'SerpcTUis,  certain  Foraminifera,  and  possibly  some  deep- 
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sea  corals  lived  under  similar  conditions  of  depth  with  those 
which  now  determine  their  distribution.  About  these,  how- 
ever, there  may  still  be  doubts,  and  even  about  most  or  all  of 
the  forms  identified  with  the  existing  British  species  found  in 
strata  of  the  Eocene  period,  when  the  assemblage  of  inorganic 
and  organic  phenomena  within  our  area  was  such  as  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  presented  by  it  at  present,  though 
closely  approximating  the  state  of  things  in  certain  regions 
nearer  the  equator."  The  Professor  evidently  leans  to  the 
impression  of  a  warm  period  during  the  deposit  of  the 
Greensand,  although  the  species  inhabiting  those  seas  at  the 
time  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  nearer  the 
equator.  At  the  same  time  the  fact  that  so  many  genera  and 
species  are  now  common  to  both  the  warm  and  temperate  seas 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  corals  of  the  Greensand  of  Haldon,  as  before  stated, 
are  not  in  situ;  they  have  been  deposited  there.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  how  far  they  may  have  drifted,  as  many  of 
them  are  much  worn.  These  will  not  bear  comparison  with 
the  actual  coral-reef  in  Bradley  Wood,  Newton.  Here  the 
corals  are  in  situ,  and  from  the  assemblage  of  forms  as  com- 
pared with  those  now  living  in  warm  seas,  one  would 
naturally  infer  that  these  also  lived  under  similar  conditions. 
But  appearances  are  very  apt  to  mislead,  and  the  strong  point 
here  is  that  no  reef  builders,  strictly  speaking,  are  found  at 
the  present  time  in  the  temperate  seas.  When  we  consider 
the  great  number  of  genera  and  species  of  corals  described  by 
authors,  ranging  through  all  the  strata  from  the  lowest  to  the 
present  time,  I  think  the  opinions  of  authors  of  the  warm 
periods  as  applied  to  this  class  of  animals  will  not  hold  good. 
If  so  the  sea  generally  must  have  been  throughout  all  ages 
and  stages  of  the  earth's  history,  or  a^  long  as  the  first  dawn 
of  life  in  its  waters,  much  the  same  as  it  is  now,  as  each 
formation  yields  its  quota  of  fossil  corals.  About  eighty 
species  have  been  described  from  the  British  Cretaceous 
deposits ;  about  twenty  of  these  species  are  from  Haldon. 

"The  coral  fauna  of  the  British  area,"  writes  Professor 
Duncan,  "was  by  no  means  well  developed  or  rich. in  genera 
during  the  long  period  which  the  Cretaceous  sediments  were 
being  deposited.  The  coral  tracts  of  the  early  parts  of  the 
period  were  on  the  areas  now  occupied  by  the  Alpine 
Neocomian  strata,  and  those  of  the  middle  portion  of  the. 
period  were  where  the  Lower  Chalk  is  developed  at  Gosan, 
Uchaux,  and  Martinique."* 

,  *  PaloBorUographical  Soc.  Supp,  to  the  Fossil  Corals,  pi.  2,  No.  2,  p.  46, 1870. 
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"There  are  no  traces  of  any  coral  reefs  or  atolls  in  the 
British  Cretaceous  area,  and  its  corals  were  of  a  kind  whose 
representatives  for  the  most  part  live  at  a  depth  of  from 
five  to  six  hundred  fathoms."  This  assertion  scarcely 
agrees  with  one  quoted  before,  that  the  Haldon  corals  "  would 
indubitably  be  regarded  as  a  tropical  fringing-reef  assemblage, 
requiring  a  mean  temperature  of  at  least  74  degrees."  My 
own  impression  is  that,  during  the  Greensand  era»  the  sea 
and  the  shore  were  very  like  what  they  are  now,  that  the  Green- 
sand  was  the  deposit  derived  from  sandstone  cliffs  similar  to 
our  own  at  the  present  day,  and  that  the  chlorite  grains,  as 
they  are  called,  and  as  has  been  stated,  are  coccoliths  and  other 
Foraminifera  enclosed  in  these  green  grains.  At  the  present  day 
there  are  plenty  of  Foraminifera  to  be  found  in  the  sand  on 
our  shores,  which  in  process  of  time^  will  probably  become 
coated  and  ultimately  enclosed  in  a  green  coating  of  chlorite. 
The  Caryophyllse  of  our  own  seas,  and  by  chance  others 
washed  ashore  from  deeper  water,  and  others  from  warmer 
belts  of  water,  will  probably  form  an  assemblage  not  so  very 
different  to  those  now  found  fossil  in  the  Haldon  Greensand. 
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BERRY  CASTLE  AND  ITS  ANCIENT  LORDS. 

BT    CHARLES    WORTHY. 
(Read  at  Sxmouth,  August,  1B83.) 


The  picturesque  and  magnificent  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
Berry,  the  most  ancient  portions  of  which  are  still  "  defiant 
of  the  ravaging  hand  of  time,"  are  seated  upon  a  rock  which 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  a  narrow  valley,  through 
which  flows  one  of  the  sub-tributaries  of  the  river  Dart.  I 
have  already  treated  of  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated, 
in  the  pages  of  Ashburton  and  its  NeigKbourhood,  My 
object  now  is  to  speak  more  particularly  than  I  have  hitherto 
done  of  the  once  warlike  and  powerful  family  of  Pomeroy, 
lords  of  Berry.  The  approach  to  their  stronghold,  which  lies 
a  little  way  removed  from  the  village,  is  through  a  thick 
wood  which  extends  along  the  slope  of  a  range  of  hills  that 
entirely  intercept  any  prospect  to  the  south.  On  the  opposite 
side  there  is  a  steep  ridge  covered  with  oak;  so  that  the 
castle  is  placed  in  such  a  retired  and  romantic  situation  as  at 
first  to  suggest  the  idea  of  some  peaceful  monastery  rather 
than  a  grim  fortress,  once  the  residence  of  stern  English 
barons,  and  their  feudal  retainers.  The  name  encourages  the 
assumption  that  long  before  the  Normans  held  sway  here, 
"  Beri^*  the  walled  town,  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  in  a 
military  sense.  At  one  time  the  property  of  the  Saxon 
Alricius,  it  was  afterwards  given  by  William  the  Conqueror 
to  his  trusted  follower  Radulphus  de  la  Pomerio,  a  fragment 
of  whose  Norman  fortress  still  remains  in  the  Cinglais,  not 
far  from  Falaise ;  for  although  it  is  there  called  "  Chateau 
Ganne  (Ganelons  Castle),  a  name  given  in  Normandy  to 
more  than  one  such  ruin,  still  it  appears  to  be  really  the 
Chateau  de  la  Pomeraie  or  the  Castle  of  the  Orchard,  from 
which  the  name  of  the  family  was  derived. 

Ralph  de  Pomeroy  seems  to  have  helped  his  master  very 
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considerably  in  his  successful  invasion  of  this  country,  and 
he  received  an  ample  reward  for  his  services,  since  he  "  was 
gratified  "  with  no  less  than  fifty-eight  lordships  in  Devon- 
shire. He  made  "  Beri "  (ever  since  called  "  Berry  Pomeroy  ") 
his  chief  residence  and  the  seat  of  his  barony  or  honour,  and 
he  and  his  descendants  continued  to  reside  there  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years.  The  reference  to  this  manor  in  the 
Exchequer  Doviesday  may  be  thus  translated  :  "  Ealph  him- 
self holds  Berie  ;  Alric  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
and  it-  was  taxed  for  two  hides  and  twenty-five  carrucates  of 
land ;  and  sixteen  serfs,  and  forty-five  villeins,  and  seventeen 
cottagers,  with  twenty-seven  carrucates ;  there  are  ten  acres 
of  meadow,  and  a  hundred  acres  of  wood,  and  forty  acres  of 
pasture ;  formerly  it  was  valued  at  dE16,  now  only  at  £12." 
The  "Hundred  EoUs"  show  that  the  land  was  held  from  the 
king  "  in  capite  "  by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee,  and  the 
twelve  jurymen  of  the  hundred  declared  **Bery"  to  be  a 
free  manor,  "having  gallows,  an  assize  of  bread  and  beer, 
&a  &c.,  from  time  immemorial ;  but  they  were  ignorant  by 
what  warrant."  The  "  Pleas  by  what  warrant,"  however,  do 
not  contain  anything  to  show  that  the  barons  of  Berry  were 
ever  required  to  prove  their  authority  for  exercising  any  of 
their  various  privileges  within  their  manors  in  this  county ; 
and  indeed  there  is  only  one  instance,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
in  which  their  powers  were  in  any  way  questioned,  and  that 
was  in  respect  of  their  claim  to  hold  a  market  and  fair  at 
Tregony,  in  Cornwall,  and  upon  this  occasion  Henry  de 
Pomeroy  easily  established  his  right.  Ealph  de  Pomeroy 
left  a  son  called  Joel,  and  various  authors,  who  quote 
generally  from  Prince  and  Pole,  state  that  he  married  a  sister 
of  Eeginald,  Earl  of  Cornwall.  It  may  be  true,  but  I  have 
failed  to  find  anything  to  substantiate  the  assertion.  I  have 
seen  a  list  of  the  natural  children  of  King  Henry  I.,  which 
includes  fourteen  names,  and  gives  the  marriages  of  the 
daughters;  but  it  contains  no  reference  whatever  to  any 
alliance  with  Pomeroy.  Nevertheless  Holinshed  calls 
John  de  Pomeroy,  a  younger  son  of  Joel,  the  "kings 
nephew,"  and  states  that  "Henry  II.  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  reign  gave  unto  Philip  de  Brewes  the  kingdom  of 
Limerick  which  Herbert  and  William,  bretheren  to  Eieginald 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  John  de  la  Pomeroy  their  nephew,  had 
refused."  The  fact  thiat  the  Pomeroys  were  permitted  to 
exercise,  almost  without  question,  their  numerous  and  im- 
portant baronial  rights,  is  strong  evidence  in  itself  that  the 
family  were  nearly  allied  to  the  Crown,  and  that  they  were 
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very  much  trusted  by  our  early  sovereigns;  and  it  is  also 
significant  that  the  eldest  son  of  Joel  was  christened  Henry, 
and  that  this  name  was  perpetuated  for  about  eight  genera- 
tions. The  lords  of  Berry  were  summoned  to  Parliament  as 
barons  until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  after  which  they  ceased 
to  have  the  benefit  of  peerage,  not,  as  I  can  learn,  for  any 
fault,  but  because  at  this  period  the  number  of  those  who 
had  assumed  the  privilege  had,  in  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  Conquest,  become  inordinately  large;  in 
consequence  of  all  such  as  held  free  seignories  or  lordships, 
which  we  call  **  Courts  Baron,"  having  been  included 
amongst  the  nobles  proper.  About  the  40th  Henry  III.  (1256)  it 
became  an  established  custom  that  none  should  claim  a  seat 
as  a  peer,  but  such  as  the  king  thought  fit  to  call  by  writ, 
which  writ  at  first  ran — "  Hkc  vice  tautum."  Afterwards  the 
writ  thus  issued  constituted  the  receiver  and  his  Jieirs  general, 
peers  of  the  realm,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  of  those  who 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  that  privilege,  and  proof  of  tenure  "  per 
baroniam  "  was  no  longer  required. 

The  earldom  of  Arundel  still  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  in  right  of  his  tenure  of  Aruridel  Castle.  It  was 
confirmed,  however,  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  with  this  exception,  if  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  such,  not  one  of  all  the  original  baronies  by  feudal 
tenure  remains.  Barons  were  first  created  by  patent  in  the 
reign  of  Eichard  II.,  by  which  the  succession  was  restricted 
to  the  male  heir  of  the  grantee,  and  in  this  manner  com- 
moners are  usually  elevated  to  the  peerage  at  the  present 
day.  The  last  of  the  Pomeroys,  who  was  a  peer  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  Henry,  who,  in  the  year  1257,  did  homage  to  the 
king,  and  had  livery  of  thirty-eight  fees  in  Berry  and 
Harberton,  as  well  as  of  the  manor  of  Berry,  and  that  of 
Stockleigh  Pomeroy,  and  those  of  Harberton  and  Brixham — 
all  which  he  held  from  the  king  by  service  of  barony.  In  the 
42nd  Henry  III.  (1258)  he  was  called  upon  to  fit  himself  with 
horse  and  arms  to  attend  the  king  at  Chester  to  oppose  the 
hostilities  of  the  Welsh.  He  is  afterwards  stated  to  have 
been  accused  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  and  to  have  for- 
feited his  lands ;  but  his  sins  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
visited  upon  his  descendants.  The  first  of  the  family  who 
filled  the  ofiBce  of  High  Sheriff  of  Devon  was  Nicholas 
Pomeroy,  1375-7, 48th  and  50th  Edward  III.  I  believe  him  to 
have  been  the  third  son  of  Henry  Pomeroy,  by  his  wife 
Joan  de  Mules.  Sir  Thomas  was  the  next  of  the  name  who 
held  the  shrievalty,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years ;  namely, 
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in  2Dd  Henry  IV.,  A.D.  1400.  Like  his  predecessor  Nicholas, 
he  was  not  the  head  of  the  house,  but,  as  the  offspring  of  a 
younger  son,  Eobert  Pomeroy  had  inherited  Sandridge.  He 
ultimately  acquired  Berry  Pomeroy,  through  the  failure  of  the 
elder  line.  His  kinsman — Sir  John  Pomeroy — had  married 
Joan,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Eichard  Merton,  of  Merton, 
near  Great  Torrington,  and  the  widow  of  John  Bampfield 
of  Poltimore,  and  died  without  issue,  but  he  had  pre- 
viously conveyed  to  hira  this  property,  probably  because  he 
had  married  his  niece,  Joane,  the  only  issue  of  his  sister  of 
the  same  name,  and  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Chidleigh. 
This  lady  had  been  twice  a  widow  before  she  was  united  to 
her  kinsman  Thomas  Pomeroy  of  Sandridge;  her  first  hus- 
band had  been  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  and  her  second  Philip, 
younger  son  of  Guy,  Lord  of  Tor-Brian.  By  her  union  with 
Sir  Thomas  Pomeroy,  she  became  the  mother  of  a  son, 
Edward,  who  succeeded  to  Berry,  and  who  in  his  turn  was 
High  Sheriff  of  his  native  county  in  the  year  1432.  (10th 
Henry  VI.)  Edward  Pomeroy,  of  Berry,  by  his  wife 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Peter  Beavil,  had  issue 
Henry,  St.  Clere,  and  John.  I  have  already  stated  my 
opinion  (Ashburton  and  its  Neighbourhood,  p.  117)  that 
St.  Clere,  the  second  son,  was  at  one  time  Abbot  of  Buckfast, 
an  idea  which  has  given  rise  to  some  discussion ;  neverthe- 
less I  am  still  strongly  inclined  to  this  conviction.  Mr. 
Brooking  Eowe,  in  his  paper  on  *'The  Abbey  of  Buckfast" 
{Trans.  Devon,  Assoc,  vol.  viii.  par.  149,  p.  862)  refers  at 
length  to  this  matter,  to  which  I  believe  I  first  drew  his 
attention,  and  remarks  that  "St.  Clere  Pomeroy  is  referred 
to  in  the  Ford  Pedigree  contained  in  the  Heralds*  Visitation 
of  1620,  as  the  son  of  John  Pomeroy,  and  that  he  married 
and  had  issue."  This  statement  appears  to  me  only  to  prove 
that  St.  Clere  Pomeroy,  whether  he  was  Abbot  of  Buckfast 
or  not,  had  a  nephew  called  after  him,  who  was  the  child  of 
his  younger  brother  John.  The  names  of  the  children  of 
Edward  Pomeroy  and  his  wife  Margaret  Beavil  are  given 
by  Sir  William  Pole,  and  also  by  John  Prince.  {Worthies 
of  Devon,  p.  645,  ed.  1810.)  {The  edition  of  Prince  of 
"1812"  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bowe  is  of  course  a  misprint^ 
Dr.  Oliver  {Monasticon,  p.  372)  says,  "John  Eede  occurs 
as  abbot  (of  Buckfast)  on  the  24th  of  November,  1498. 
Alfred  Gille  succeeded.  Palm  Sunday,  1511-12."  From 
this  source  therefore  we  learn  nothing  concerning  the 
abbot  i  between  1498,  when  Eede  occurs  only,  and  1512,  a 
period  of  fourteen  years.     But  in  the  churchwardens'  ac- 
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counts  of  the  parish  of  Ashburton  we  have  the  following 
entry : 

"From  a  gift  of  the  Lord  Abbot  of  Buckfast  St  Clere 
Pomeroy — Galfrid  Harepath,  and  others."  As  Mr.  Eowe 
justly  remarks,  "  If  in  the  original  entry  there  is  a  comma 
after '  the  Lord  Abbot  of  Buckfast/  it  would,  I  think,  show 
that  the  abbot  and  St.  Clere  Pomeroy  were  different  persons." 
Unfortunately,  however,  like  many  other  documents  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Ashburton  manuscript  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  punctuation,  and  therefore  no  reliable  opinion  can  be 
formed  from  it.  I  must  admit  also,  though  it  has  hitherto 
escaped  comment,  that  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  unusual  to 
describe  the  lord  abbot  of  a  monastery  both  by  his  Christian 
and  surname  in  ordinary  cases ;  but  in  this  instance  I  fancy 
that  the  local  importance  of  the  family  may  have  made  the 
Ashburton  authorities  depart  a  little  from  custom  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  name  in  connection  with  such  a  dignified 
ecclesiastical  oflBce.  In  1511-12  there  is  another  entry  of 
2s.,  "  for  ringing  the  knell  of  the  late  abbot  of  Buckfast," 
which  was  the  period  of  the  succession  of  Alfred  Gille,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Oliver.  The  names  of  a  very  large  number  of 
the  parishioners  are  to  be  found  many  times  repeated  in  this 
interesting  manuscript,  which  extends  over  a  period  of  100 
years,  1479-1579 ;  but  that  of  St.  Clere  Pomeroy  only  occurs 
in  the  solitary  instance  I  have  mentioned.  Although  many 
may  still  maintain  that  my  evidence  is  slight,  it  nevertheless 
appears  to  account  for  a  number  of  years  unaccounted  for  by 
Dr.  Oliver.  Certain  testimony  for  or  against  may  perhaps 
some  day  be  forthcoming,  and  it  would  be  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  know  that  one  of  the  race  became  eventually  the  head 
of  that  community  to  which  Ethelward  Pomeroy,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  is  stated  to  have  been  such  a  liberal  bene- 
factor. Sir  Richard  Pomeroy,  the  son  of  Henry  and  grand- 
son of  Edward,  was  the  last  of  the  name  who  served  the  office 
of  high  sheriff.  He  was  twice  elected ;  in  1474,  and  again 
nineteen  years  subsequently,  in  1493.  By  his  wife  Elizfd^etb* 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Eichard  Densell,  of  Filleigh,  he  had 
a  son  Edward,  Enight  of  the  Bath,  who  married  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Sapcote,  by  whom  he  had  issue  four  sons^  of 
which  Sir  Thomas  was  the  eldest,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
rape  who  resided  at  Berry ;  and  I  shall  speak  presently  (A  his 
despendants,  who  were  resident  landowners  in  various  parts 
of  the  county  for  some  years.  Sir  Thomas  appears  to  have 
served  with  some  distinction  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  to  have  acquired  the  confidence  of  that 
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monarch,  and  it  was  not  until  the  accession  of  Edward  VI. 
that  he  compromised  himself  so  seriously  as  to  forfeit  a  con- 
siderable portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  inheritance. 

On  Whit-Sunday,  1549,  the  Act  for  Eeforming  the  Church 
Service  was  enforced,  and  a  very  large  number  of  people 
were  violently  opposed  to  the  change  of  ritual,  consequently 
disturbances  were  speedily  threatened  all  over  the  country ; 
but  in  Devonshire  these  riots  soon  acquired  the  appearance 
of  an  insurrection.  On  Whit-Monday,  the  very  day  after 
the  enforcement  of  the  Act,  as  the  parish  priest  of  Sampford 
Courtenay,  about  fourteen  miles  west  of  Exeter,  was  prepar- 
ing to  repeat  the  liturgy  as  he  had  done  the  day  before, 
William  Underbill,  a  tailor,  and  Segar,  a  labourer,  who  were 
amongst  the  congregation,  interfered  to  prevent  him,  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishioners  eventually  uniting,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  conduct  the  services  of  the  church  according  to  the 
ancient  form.  The  news  of  this  transaction  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  and  the  whole  county  was  soon  in  a  state  of  disorder. 
The  magistrates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sampford  held  a 
consultation  with  the  rioters  in  this  parish,  and  as  they  and 
their  attendants  considerably  outnumbered  the  parishioners, 
they  might  easily  have  crushed  the  riot  before  it  became  a 
rebellion ;  but  there  is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  the  magis- 
trates were  favourable  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  that 
they  gave  them  the  greatest  encouragement  to  proceed. 
Government  being  apprised  of  this  outbreak,  sent  into  Devon- 
shire Sir  Peter  and  Sir  Gawen  Carew,  "  to  quiet  the  people 
by  gentle  methods  if  possible,  but  by  others  if  necessary;" 
and  Lord  Eussell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bedford,  was  also  des- 
patched with  a  similar  commission.  The  people  soon  assem- 
bled in  many  parts  of  the  county  in  large  numbers,  and 
became  excessively  violent  to  any  whom  they  suspected  of 
being  opposed  to  their  wishes.  Thus  Mr.  Walter  Balegh 
(father  of  the  great  Sir  Walter)  expostulated  with  an  old 
woman  on  her  way  to  church  at  Clist  St.  Mary.  His  well- 
meant  advice  to  submit  herself  to  constituted  authority  was 
grossly  misrepresented  by  her  to  the  congregation,  and  falsely 
construed  into  threats  of  immediate  punishmept  for  adhering 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  worship.  Mr.  Ralegh's  life  was  for 
some  time  in  great  danger ;  he  would  have  been  killed  by 
the  mob  had  he  not  been  protected  by  the  bravery  of  some 
sailors,  and  until  the  commotions  were  terminated  he  was 
kept  a  prisoner  in  St.  SidwelFs,  Exeter,  where  his  life  was 
often  threatened.  The  chief  of  the  discontented  gentry  in 
Devonshire  appears  to  have  been  Sir  Thomas  Pomeroy,  who 
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was  doubtless  placed  in  this  position  on  account  of  bis  mili- 
tary knowledge,  to  whicb  I  bave  already  alluded.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Jobn  Berry  and  Mr.  Coffin  of  Portledge, 
and  determined  to  lay  siege  to  Exeter ;  and  accordingly,  vritb 
about  two  thousand  men,  and  assured  of  the  help  of  a  laige 
proportion  of  the  citizens,  he  invested  the  city  on  the  2nd 
July,  and  took  possession  of  the  suburbs.  The  circumstances 
of  this  siege  are  described  at  great  length  by  Hoker,  and  a 
recapitulation  of  them  here  would  be  tedious.  The  blockade 
was  kept  up  for  a  month,  and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  great  straits  for  want  of  provisions.  Lord  Hussell,  vdth  a 
small  following,  was  at  Uoniton,  but  he  could  not^vance  to 
the  relief  of  the  citizens  in  consequence  of  the  tardiness  of 
the  Government  in  sending  supplies  of  men  and  money,  but 
who  favoured  him  instead  with  numerous  contradictory  pro- 
clamations. He  was  at  last  joined  by  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton 
and  Sir  William  Herbert,  with  a  body'  of  German  horse,  and 
about  three  hundred  Italian  arquebusiers,  under  Baptista 
Spinola;  and  although  the  relief  only  then  amounted  to  a 
little  over  a  thousand  men,  he  at  once  commenced  his  ad- 
vanca  The  rebels  at  St.  Mary's  Clist,  having  heard  of  this, 
marched  out  to  attack  him,  but  were  entirely  defeated ;  and 
a  body  of  insurgents  to  the  number  of  about  six  thousand, 
led  by  Sir  Thomas  Pomeroy  in  person,  resorted  from  all 
quarters  to  occupy  the  village  before  the  arrival  of  the  Earl. 
At  nine  o'clock  on  the  next  day  (Sunday)  the  King's  troops 
arrived  at  Clist  St.  Mary,  but  found  all  the  entrances  closed, 
and  the  Earl  at  once  formed  his  forces  in  three  divisions'  for 
the  attack,  and  after  some  conflict  the  barriers  were  taken. 
When  the  army  had  advanced  a  short  distance  Sir  Thomas 
Pomeroy,  with  a  trumpeter  and  drummer,  concealed  himself 
behind  some  bushes  and  sounded  an  alaim,  and  this  stratagem 
succeeded;  for  the  King's  forces,  supposing  this  to  be  an 
ambush,  and  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  being  surrounded,  re- 
treated with  precipitation,  leaving  their  baggage,  of  which 
the  insurgents  obtained  possession,  together  with  money  and 
cannon,  which  latter  they  planted  in  difierent  places  and  em- 
ployed in  their  defence.  In  the  subsequent  attack,  in  which 
the  village  was  burnt,  Sir  William  Francis,  a  King's  officer, 
was  killed,  and  his  body  was  afterwards  interred  in  Exeter 
Cathedral  with  military  honours.  The  next  day  there  was  a 
general  engagement  on  Clist  Heath,  in  which  the  rebels  were 
defeated ;  and  this  battle  practically  decided  the  whole  con- 
test On  the  6th  August  Lord  Bussell  marched  to  Exetej, 
and  encamped  in  St.  John's  Fields  (now  the  Barn  Field)  be- 
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cause  the  city  itself  was  destitute  of  provisions.  The  siege 
had  lasted  upwards  of  a  month,  and  the  magistrates,  as  an 
expression  of  gratitude  for  its  happy  termination,  appointed 
the  6th  August  to  be  observed  annually  as  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving ;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  the  mayor, 
chamber,  and  incorporated  trades  going  each  year  in  proces- 
sion to  the  Cathedral  to  hear  a  sermon  from  the  mayor  s 
chaplain. 

After  a  little  time  the  rebellion  was  crushed  all  through  the 
country,  and  although  many  of  the  ringleaders  sufiered  by 
martial  law  in  the  county,  and  Arundel,  Winslade,  Berry, 
Coffin,  and  Holmes  were  sent  to  London  and  executed,  yet 
Sir  Thomas  Pomeroy  had  still  interest  enough  remaining  to 
escape  death.  Tradition  declares  that  he  compounded  for  his 
life  by  yielding  up  his  lands  and  Castle  of  Berry  to  the  Lord 
Protector,  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset ;  but  this  can 
be  nothing  but  tradition,  since  the  duke,  then  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  must  have  had  but  little  influence  at  the  time 
of  Sir  Thomas's  attainder ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  his  grace 
was  not  long  afterwards  beheaded.  His  son.  Lord  Edward 
Seymour,  obtained  the  Berry  estates  either  by  grant  or,  more 
probably,  by  purchase  from  the  Crown  after  they  had  become 
sequestered.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb  proves  that  he 
died  in  1593.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  Bart,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Arthur 
Champernowne,  and  by  him  most  probably  the  house  referred 
to  by  Prince  (the  outer  walls  of  which  are  still  standing)  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  stated  to  have 
cost  upwards  of  iE20,000,  but  was  not  finished,  the  western 
side  never  having  been  even  commenced. 

The  manor  of  Berry  with  Bridgetown  is  still  the  property 
of  his  Grace  the  present  Duke  of  Somerset.  What  the  for- 
tress itself  was  in  its  ancient  form  can  hardly  be  calculated 
from  that  portion  which  now  remains  standing,  which  con- 
sists of  the  front,  about  sixty  yards  long,  facing  south,  the 
great  gate,  the  north  wing  of  the  quadrangle,  some  apartments 
on  the  west  side,  and  a  turret  or  two,  all  incrusted  with  moss 
and  overhung  with  ivy.  The  latter  covers  the  arms  of 
Pomeroy,  which  are  carved  in  moorstone  immediately  over 
the  entrance — Or:  a  lion  rampant  within  a  bordure  engd. 
gules.  (I  may  here  mention  that  these  arms  may  also  be 
faintly  seen  over  the  doorway  of  a  barn  or  stable  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  road,  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  Buck- 
fast  Abbey,  within  the  boundary  of  the  original  structure ) 
Over  the  gateway  is  a  chamber,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
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been  used  as  a  guard-room,  and  the  grooves  of  the  double 
portcullis  may  still  be  seen.  From  this  chamber,  the  eastern 
tower,  called  St.  Margaret's  (from  which  many  sub-tenants  of 
the  Pomeroys  anciently  held  their  lands),  is  accessible  by  a 
passage  or  covered  way.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  second  baronet, 
lived  in  retirement  at  the  castle  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  and  his  eldest  son.  Sir  Edward,  sat  for  Devon  during  the 
last  two  Parliaments  of  Charles  I. ;  and  by  adhering  to  this 
unfortunate  monarch  he  had  his  house  plundiered,  and  his 
fortifications  dismantled,  and  hence  the  present  ruin. 

Some  of  the  ancient  furniture,  and  notably  a  bed  supposed 
to  have  been  used  by  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  one  of  the 
numerous  wives  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  still  preserved  at  Berry 
House,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  which  adjoins  the  church. 
The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  probably  re- 
built in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Sir  Eichard  Pomeroy.  In 
the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  may  be  seen  Pomeroy, 
impaled  with  £alegh,  and  also  the  arms  of  Filleigh.  The 
first  refers  to  the  mother  of  Sir  Eichard,  who  was"  Alice 
Ealegh,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Ealegh,  of  Fardel,  and  the 
last  to  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Eichard 
Densell,  and  widow  of  Martin  Fortescua  I  have  already 
described  his  tomb  (Ashburton  and  its  Neighbourhood,  p.  119), 
which  stands  in  the  founder's  place  in  the  chancel  here ; 
and  although  the  brasses  with  which  it  was  once  adorned 
have  been  removed,  yet  his  own  shield,  together  with  those 
of  Ealegh  and  Densell,  are  still  to  be  found  on  it. 

Ages  have  passed  away  since  the  walls  of  Berry  last  re- 
sounded to  the  clank  of  the  armed  heel,  or  since  its  halls, 
now  unroofed  and  desolate,  afiforded  shelter,  or  its  lord's  hos- 
pitality to  the  courtly  "  gallants  "  of  a  bygone  period ;  and  of 
the  knights  who  once  rode  proudly  through  its  old  gateway, 
we  can  only  say — 

"  Their  bones  are  dust, 
Their  swords  are  rust, 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust." 

Sir  Thomas  Pomeroy  left  a  son  called  after  him,  who  resided 
at  Binley,  or  Beenleigh,  in  that  portion  of  the  parish  of  Har- 
berton  now  called  Harbertonford.  His  son,  Valentine,  is 
described  as  of  '*  Binley  *'  in  the  license  for  his  marriage  with 
Jane  Eeynell,^  in  1615.  He  was  of  Sandridge,  however,  when 
he  signed  the  Pedigree  in  the  Visit,  of  1620.  He  had  several 
sons,  two  of  whom,  Eoger  and  Gilbert,  were  both  living  at  Sand- 
ridge in  Prince's  time,  1701  (Prince  died  1723);  and  Eoger 
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Pomeroy  then  had  a  son  called  Elias  and  two  daughters.  This 
quite  upsets  the  statement  made  by  Lysons  (which  was  my 
authority  for  the  assertion  I  have  made  at  page  95  of  Ash- 
burton  and  its  Neighbourhood,  and  which  has  been  elsewhere 
repeated),  *'  that  the  elder  branch  of  this  family  became  extinct 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  heiress  is  said  to 
have  married  Penkeyil.  Younger  branches  were  of  Sand- 
ridge  and  of  Ingesdon,  in  this  county/'  (Lysons,  Devon^  vol.  i. 
p.  cvi.)  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anyone  now  living  who 
can  substantiate  a  claim  to  be  considered  the  direct  de* 
scendant  of  Sir  Thomas,  the  last  of  the  name  at  Berry.  The 
Eev.  Arthur  Pomeroy,  who  went  to  Ireland  in  1672  as  chap- 
lain to  the  Earl  of  Essex  (Arthur  Capel),  then  lord-lieutenant, 
and  who  was  afterwards  Dean  of  Cork,  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Ingsdon  branch,  concerning  which 
some  notes  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Eichard  Osborne,  of  Ball- 
in  taylor,  CO.  Waterford;  and  his  grandson,  Arthur  Pomeroy, 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  title,  derived  from  Devon- 
shire, of  Baron  Harberton  of  Carbery,  co.  Kildare,  20th 
September,  1783,  and  was  advanced  to  the  viscounty  5th 
July,  1791.  The  Eight  Hon.  James  Spencer  Pomeroy,  the 
present  Lord  Harberton,  is  his  great-grandson. 


APPENDIX. 
Note  I. 

On  a  stone  in  the  floor  of  the  chancel  of  Bradford  Church  is  the 
following  inscription :  "  Hie  jacet  Elizabeth  Pomeroy  una  Filiaru 
et  Heredum  Johis  Hengscot  Armigi  et  Uxor  Thomas  Pomerey  de 
Engesdon  Armigi  que  obiit  nono  die  Junii  Anno  Dni  1599."  In 
a  footnote  (Lysons,  Devon,  vol.  ii.  p.  59),  the  authors  remark  :  "Mr. 
Incjedon,  in  his  Church  Notes,  mentions  memorials  [at  Bradford] 
of  John  Hengestecot,  1572;  Elizabeth,  his  daughter  and  co- 
heiress, wife  of  Thomas  Pomeroy,  of  Engesdon,  1599.'* 

TM  heiress  of  Beaumont  of  Ingsdon,  in  the  parish  of  Qsington, 
1^94  brought  that  estate  to  John,  brother  (1).  of  St,  Clere^  the  sup- 
posed Apbot  of  Buckfast,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Theur 
issue,  according  to  the  Visitation  of  1620,  was  St.  Cleere  Pomeroy, 
who  married  and  had  issue  John  Pomeroy,  whose  son,  Hugh 
Pomeroy  of  Ingesdon,  had  a  daughter,  Mary,  married  to  John 
Ford,  second  son  of  John  Ford,  of  Ashburton,  by  his  fourth  wife, 
fourth  daughter  of  John  Throwbridge,  and  widow  of  Gilbert  St. 
Cleare.     This  John  Ford,  of  Ashburton,  the  elder,  had  a  grant  of 
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arms  from  the  Heralds'  College,  1524,  of  a  rather  complicated 
character,  and  the  blazon  may  be  interesting :  "  Per  fesse  arg.  and 
az.  within  a  bordure  engd. ;  in  chief  a  greyhound  courant,  in  base 
an  owl,  all  counterchanged.  Crest,  on  a  wreath  of  the  colours  a 
demi-hound  erect  sa.  charged  with  three  acorns  in  bend  between 
two  bendlets  or  surrounded  by  as  many  branches  vert  fructed  arg." 
(Heralds*  College  Records,  H.  18,  p.  56.)  He  died  7th  of  May, 
30th  Henry  VIII.  {Visitation  1620).  The  sister  of  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Thomas  Pomeroy,  of  Ingesdon,  is  buried  at  Sutcombe, 
where  may  be  seen  the  following  inscription,  which  is  not  noted  by 
Lysons :  "  Here  lyeth  Thomasyn  Prideaux  ye  first  wife  of  Nicholas 
Prideaux  gentilman  ye  eldest  daughter  &  one  of  the  heires  of  John 
Hengscote  of  Hengscote  Esquire  decessed,  wch  Thomasyn  dyed  y® 
xvi  day  of  August  1573."  And  in  Bradford  Church,  in  the  north 
chantry,  the  inscription  to  the  memory  of  their  father,  John 
Hengestecot,  still  remains;  but  some  of  the  letters  are,  or  were, 
illegible  in  consequence  of  a  rail,  employed  to  hang  the  surplice 
upon,  having  been  fixed  down  the  middle  of  the  stone  : 


"Pray  for  the  s 
hengetecott  Es 
decessyd  the  3 
desember  In  t 
owre  Lords  G 


le  of  John 
rer  Whyche 
ii  day  of 
e  eyer  of 
d  A  i56xii"* 


I  remarked  the  Pomeroy  lion  on  one  of  the  old  bench-ends  at 
Ilsington  Church  some  few  years  ago.  (Ashburton  and  its  Neigh- 
bourhood^  p.  101.) 

Note  TI. 

Issue  of  Sir  Thomas  Pomeroy, 

The  pedigree  entered  in  the  Visitation  of  1620  is  signed  by 
Valentine  Pomeroy. 

It  commences  with  "Sir  Thomas  Pomeroy  of  Bery  Pomeroy 
Miles.  M<^  Jane  d.  of  Sir  Piers  Edgcomb  of  Mount  Edgcomb, 
issue  Thomas  Pomeroy  of  Bingley  C**  Devon  Esq"^.  M**  Honor  d. 
of  John  Roll  of  Stevenstone  Esq'  &  had  Edward,  second  son,  m** 
d.  of  Periman,  John,  &  Valentine  Pomeroy,  of  Sanderidge  in 
Com.  Devon  Esq'  living  1620.  He  m^  Jane  d.  of  Sir  Thomas 
Reynall  of  Ogwell  K^*  &  had  issue  Lettice  1"*  dau.  Mb  &  Jane 
2,^^  dau.  M  3.  1620." 

Note  III. 

Sir  Edward  Pomeroy,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  father  of  Sir 
Thomas  above-mentioned,  had  a  second  son,  Hugh,  who  settled  on 

♦  I  am  indebted  to  our  member,  the  Rev.  J.  I.  Dredge,  vicar  of  Buckland 
Brewer,  for  copies  of  the  inscriptions  at  Bradford  and  Sutcombe. 
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the  Tregony  property  and  married  Johan,  d.  of  Thomas  Bowerman, 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  had  issue  Hugh  Pomeroy,  son  and  h., 
and  Henry  of  Tregoney,  second  son,  living  1620,  who  signs  the 
ped.  in  the  Visitation  of  Cornwall  of  this  date.  By  his  wife 
Eliza,  d.  of  John  Bonython,  of  Kewry  (St.  Kyby,  now  Cubyl), 
he  had  issue  Hugh,  s.  and  h.  iE  18  1620,  Francis,  John,  Henry, 
Richard,  and  Elynor. 

Arms  of  Pomeroy  of  Tregony  :  Or.  a  lion  ramp.  gu.  within  a 
bordure  engd.  sa. 

Note  IV. 

There  is  another  ped.  in  the  Cornish  Visitation  of  1620  of 
Pomeroy  of  Colliton,  in  the  parish  of  Newton  Ferrers.  .  John 
Pomeroy  of  Colliton  m^  "dau  of  Strowd  of  Pardnow,"  issue 
Andrew,  m**  Anne  d.  of  Sir  Geo.  Mathewe  had  issue  William  of 
Colliton,  John,  Edward,  Wilmot,  &  Mary,  William  of  Colliton, 
by  his  wife  Mary  Bevill  had  Andrew  Pomeroy  of  St.  Columb 
living  1620,  and  who  signs  the  ped.  (John  2^*^  s.  who  died  in 
Ireland,  &  Jane.) 

Andrew  m*^  Jane  d.  &  h.  of  Digory  Hext  of  Launceston,  &  had 
William  JE  14  1620  Anne  &  Francis.    Arms  as  Pomeroy  of  Berry. 

Memo. — There  was  a  licence  granted  20th  October,  1628,  for  the 
marriage  of  Peter  Jenkyn,  of  St.  Columb  Major,  and  4wwe,  d.  of 
Andrew  Pomeroy,  of  the  same,  Esq. 

Note  V. 

A  branch  of  the  Pomeroy  family  seems  to  have  settled  at  Fowey 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  where  they  followed  the  occupation  of 
merchants.  For  an  interesting  account  of  them  see  History  of 
Trigg  Minor,  Sir  John  Maclean,  vol.  i.  p.  336.  Sir  John  remarks 
that  their  pedigree  is  not  recorded  in  the  Visitation  of  1620,  but 
states  that  he  has  in  his  possession  many  deeds,  ranging  from  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  1803,  to  which  members 
of  the  family  were  party ;  but  not  one  of  them  is  executed  with  an 
armorial  seal.  On  the  monument  of  the  Eev.  John  Pomeroy, 
vicar  of  Bodmin,  son  of  John  Pomeroy,  of  Fowey,  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Pennington,  of  Bodmin,  bapt.  1753,  ob.  1813,  are  the 
ancient  arms  of  Pomeroy  of  Berry. 

Note  VL 

Pomeroy  pedigree  tabulated  from  Prince's  narrative  (Worthies 
of  Devon,  p.  645,  edit.  1810) : 

**  This  family  was  not  only  very  noble  in  its  original,  but  in  its 
alliance ;  matching  once  into  the  blood  royal,  and  several  times  with 
the  daughters  of  some  of  the  most  principal  peers  of  the  realm,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  pedigree  given  us  by  Sir  William  Pole, 
who  saith  (in  the  Bar.  of  Biry  MS.)  *  he  sets  down  what  the  deeds 
in  his  own  custody  and  others  he  had  seen  and  read  do  testify.' " 
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Ralph  de  la  Pomerai  or  de  Pomerio  £= 
first  of  the  name  in  England. 


I 

Joel  Pomeroy  =  nat.  d.  of  K.  Henry  I.,  sister  to  Reginald,  E.  of  CortiwaU. 


I 


"I 


Henry  Pomeroy  =j=  Matilda  de  Vitrei        Joscelin  Pomeroy,  or  John  (?) 

called  by  Houngshed  the 
King's  nephew. 


Sir  Henry  Pomeroy  =p  Alice  de  Vere. 
an  account  of  his 
life  is  given  by 
Prince. 


Henry  Pomeroy  =  Margery  de  Yeman. 


Henry  Pomeroy  =  Joan  de  Yalletort. 


Henry  Pomeroy  =  Amicia  de  Camvil. 

M. ! 


Henry  Pomeroy  =  Joan  de  Males. 

! : . ' 


(Sir)  Henry  Pomeroy  == 


William.     Nicholas.     Thon&as.     Jonn. 


Sir  John  Pomeroy  ■■ 
of  Berry  conveyed 
the   property  to 
Thomas  Pomerai 
of  Sandridge. 


Joan,  d.  and  Sir  Jas.  Chidleigh  =  Joan, 
coh.  of  Sir 
Richard  Mor- 
ton of  Merton, 
and  widow  of 
John  Bamp- 
field  of  Polti- 
more.    8.P. 


Maigaret  B 
AdiAiCole. 


Sir  John  St.  Aubyn 
First  husband. 


T 

A 


Joan 

Sir  Philip  Biian 
younger  son  of 
Guy,  Lord  Brian 
of  Tor  Brian. 
Second  husband. 


r 


Sir  Thomas  Pomeroy 
(son  of  Robert 
Pomeroy)  of  Sand- 
ridge,  in  Stoke 
Gabriel,  Ent 
T^ird  httsbaod. 


Edward  Pomeroy  =  Margaret,  d.  and.  h.  of  Peter  Beavil,  by  Maigaret, 

his  wife,  d.  and  h.  of  Ric.  de  Golaton. 


Amy  Camel  =  Henry  Pomeroy  =  Alice,    Seindere  Pomeroy.    John  Pomeroy. 


Sa.  acamelpass. 
arg.  in  Berry 
Church  accord- 
ing to  Hollings- 
head. 
Second  wife. 


>nn 


d.  of  Walter  (Supposed  (Porisftoesee 

Ralegh     of         Abbot  of  NotBl,P^ 

Fardel.  Buckfast)  meroy     of 

First  wife.  Ingsdon.) 
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Sir  Richard  Pomeroy,  Knt.  =  Elizabeth,  d.  and  h.  of 

Richard  Densel,  of  Fil- 
leigh,  widow  of  Martin 
Fortescue. 


Sir  Thomas  Pomeroy, 
Knight  of  Bath  at 
Coronation  of  Queen 
of  Henry  VII. 


Sir  Edward  Pomeroy  =  Jane,  d.  of  Sir  John  Sapcots. 
Knight  of  the  Bath 
at  coronation  of 
Heniy,  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards 
Henry  VIII. 


I  I  I 

Sir  Thomas  Pomeroy  =  Jane    d.    of  Hugh.  William. 


(Involved  in  the  Re 
bellioii  of  1549) 


Edw^ 


Sir    Pierce 
Edgcumbe. 


Thomas  Pomeroy  ==  d.  of  Heniy  RoUe  of  Stephenston. 


Margaret  = 
d.  of  Sir  John 
Whiddon,  of 
Chagford,  Kt. 


Valentine  Pomeroy  =  d.  of  Sir  Thomas  Reynell,  of  E.  OgwelL 
(described  in  mar.    i       First  wife.   Issue,  a  daughter,  Jane ; 
lie.  as  of  "  Binley-  '^      mar.  lie.  dated  23rd  Jan.,  1615." 
Harberton"). 


I 
Roger  Pomeroy 

of  Sandridge  (liv- 
ing in  Prince's 
time)  jr. p.  and 
D.L.,  If.  p. 


Joan,  d.  of  Elias 
Wills,  of  Salt- 
ash. 


Valentine  Pomeroy    Gilbert  Pomeroy. 
=  d.    of    Gilbert      Living  with  his 


Hody.  Was  dead 
in  Prince's  time, 
but  had  left  issue 
then  surviving. 


brother  at  Sand- 
ridge in  Prince's 
time. 


I 
Elias  Pomeroy. 

Alive  in  Pnnce's  time. 


Joan.^ 


Elizabeth. 


Note  VII. 

The  Yisitation  of  Devon  1564  gives  the  issue  of  Henry  Pomeroy 
by  his  second  wife  Amy,  d.  of  Eobert  Camell  of  Vitilford  in  co. 
Northampton,  by  whom  he  had  Henry  Pomeroy,  who  married,  and 
had  issue.  Thomas  3rd  s.  m^  Agnes  d.  of  Thomas  Calways  of  Sher- 
borne, Dorset,  and  had  issue  Richard,  Margaret,  Thomazine,  Elizabeth. 
Amy  m^  Thomas  Tresagell  of  Cornwall  Anne  m*  Thurstan  Henges- 
cott  of  Exeter.  Eichard  Pomeroy  m**  Eleanor  d.  of  John  Coker  of 
Dorset,  and  had  issue  Henry  and  John.  His  sister,  Anne  Henges- 
cott,  had  issue  Nicholas.  Agnes  m^  to  Wm.  Strowbridge  of 
Ottery,  and  John  H&ngescote  vcfi  Agnes  d.  of  Wm.  Marwood  of 
Westcott  and  had  issue  Thomazine  and  Elizabeth.  (See  Note  I.) 
I  would  here  remark  that  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pomeroy 
of  Ingsdon  (and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Hengescote  p]),  married  Hugh 

*  27th  January,  1679.  License  of  marriage  between  Humphry  Gilbert,  Esq., 
and  Joan  Pomroy,  of  Swimbridge. 
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Wichalse  of  Barum,  s.  and  h.  of  Nicholas  Wichalse  and  Margaret 
his  wife,  d.  of  Hugh  Acland. 

JHugh  Wichalse  was  living  in  1620,  and  had  issue  Margaret  JE,  5, 
Dorothie  JE  4,  Arthure  s.  and  H.  iE  2,  and  John  2"^^  s,  JE  I.  (Ped. 
of  Wy chaise,  Visitation  of  Comtoallyl620.) 

Note  VIII. 

There  is  yet  another  ped.  in  the  "Eawlinson  MSS.,"  published 
in  Dr.  Colby's  edit,  of  the  Visitation  of  Devon  of  1564,  which 
includes  the  names  of  several  children  of  Sir  Edward  Pomeroy 
(father  of  Sir  Thomas,  the  last  of  Berry),  which  are  not  mentioned 
by  Prince : 

"  Sir  Richard  Pomeroy  by  his  wife  Eliz^  Denzell  had  issue  Sir 
Edward,  who  by  Jane  d.  of  Sir  John  Sapcotte  of  Northampton  had 
issue  Hugh,  William,  Edward,  Thomazine,  Elizabeth,  and  Thomas, 
who  by  Jane,  eldest  d.  of  Sir  Piers  Edgcombe  of  Devon,  had  issue 
Katherine  and  Joan."  (See  ped.  from  Prince,  Note  VI.) 

Note  IX. 

Gosselin,  or  Jocelyne,  or  John  de  la  Pommeraye  (called  by 
Holinshed  "the  king's  nephew"),  and  Petronilla,  his  wife,  were 
early  benefactors  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Valle,  a  monastery 
situated  in  Normandy,  on  the  river  a  little  above  Caen.  That  the 
Pomeroy  family  were  very  considerable  benefactors,  if  not  the 
actual  founders,  of  this  community  there  can  be  no  question. 
Ralph,  Abbot  of  St.  Mary  de  Valle,  on  the  16th  March,  1267, 
sent  his  proctor,  R  De  Ponte,  to  effect  an  exchange  with  the  Prior 
and  Convent  of  Merton  of  the  property  they  had  in  England  for 
that  which  the  brothers  of  Merton  held  in  Normandy  at  Kaignes, 
in  the  diocese  of  Bayeux.  Thus  Merton  became  possessed  of  the 
Priory  of  Tregony,  together  with  the  Churches  of  Berry,  Stock- 
leigh  Pomeroy,  Ascumbe,  Aure,  Bockerel,  Chistwyk,  and  St. 
Laurence,  Exon.  The  Bishop,  Walter  Bronescombe,  assented  to 
this  exchange,  and  ordained  that  the  parish  Church  of  Berry  should 
belong  to  Merton  Priory,  and  the  community  were  to  present ;  and 
as  to  the  "Manor  of  Teygne  Canonicorum  and  the  land  of 
Worthy,"  which  St.  Mary  de  Valle  held  from  the  Pomeroy  family, 
Henry  de  la  Pomeroy  is  to  have  "Worthy"  in  compensation  for 
the  attendance  of  one  priest,  whom  the  abbey  had  to  send  fiN>m 
among  their  canons  to  attend  him  constantly;  and  Merton  is  to 
have  "  Teygne  "  in  fipankalmoigne,  but  is  to  admit  a  fit  person  pre- 
sented by  the  family  of  Pomeroy  to  pray  for  their  souls,  &c.,  and 
he  is  to  give  them  three  acres  in  Berry  to  store  their  fruits  on. — 
Dated  at  Crediton,  16th  August^  1267. 


A  NOTICE  OF  SOME  REMARKABLE  DEVONSHIRE 

CENTENARIANS. 

BT      ALFRED      EDWARDS. 
(Read  at  Exmouth,  August,  188S.) 


It  is  well  known,  in  reference  to  our  subject,  that  an  eminent 
statesman  used  to  express  something  like  a  doubt  of  Gente- 
narianism,  and  that  Dr.  Thom  for  several  years  took  up  a 
position  of  positive  opposition  to  the  generally  received 
opinion^  that  some  people  in  all  ages  have  lived  for  a  period 
of  ten  decades.  And  though  of  late  he  seems  to  have  some- 
what modified  his  belief,  yek  from  what  I  last  heard  about 
him,  he  still  appears  to  belie\fe  that  though  a  few  persons  from 
time  to  time  may  have  reached  a  century  of  life,  yet  human 
existence,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  is 
limited  to  that  period,  or  at  most  a  very  little  beyond  it. 

Without  further  preface  I  come  at  once  to  my  subject, 
commencing  with — 

SIR  JOHN   SULLY,  K.G., 

Who  had  a  seat  at  Crediton,  and  one  at  Tddesleigh.  In 
reference  to  this  very  aged  and  distinguished  soldier,  who 
was  buried  in  Crediton  Church,  the  records  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  judges  appointed  by  Richard  IL  to  hear  evidence 
in  the  controversy  between  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  as  to  the 
right  to  wear  certain  arms,  inform  us  that  he  deposed,  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  1387,  that  he  was  then  105  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  engaged  in  the  profession  of  arms  for  a  period  of 
eighty  years,  during  which  he  had  been  in  the  fight  at  Halli- 
don  Hill,  at  the  siege  of  Berwick,  at  the  battles  of  Cressy, 
Najara,  in  Biscay,  and  Poictiers ;  and  afterwards  had  fought 
in  Spain. 

At  this  inquiry,  which  lasted  several  years,  another  cente- 
narian warrior.  Sir  John  Chydioke,  also  gave  evidence  as  to 
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the  escutcheons  worn  by  the  ancestors  of  the  litigants  in 
former  wars. 

Soldiers  often  live  to  extreme  ages.  Many  of  those  who 
fought  in  the  great  Civil  War  survived  their  grievous  wounds, 
and  lived  to  be  Centenarians.  So  in  reference  to  officers  and 
privates  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne.  And  General 
O'Neale,  whose  father  was  killed,  fighting  for  King  James,  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  died  at  the  age  of  110,  in  the  service 
of  Spain,  where  he  won  great  distinction. 

Several  instances  might  be  given  of  foreign  officers  who 
lived  to  still  greater  ages. 

ANASTASIA  STEER. 

Westcot  informs  us  (speaking  of  Anastasia  Steer,  of 
Roborough,  near  Beaford)  that  "it  can  be  proved  that  she 
lived  full  140  years."  Eisdon,  a  writer  contemporary  with 
Westcot,  and  a  landed  proprietor  who  resided  near  Beaford, 
also  says,  in  describing  Eoborough,  "In  which  hamlet,  since  our 
remembrance,  Anstice  Steer  lived  unto  the  age  of  140  years." 

These  authors,  both  men  of  the  world,  relate  this  without 
expressing  any  doubt  on  the  subject  Dr.  Thorn,  however, 
may  say,  as  he  has  remarked  of  most  reputed  centenarians, 
that  Mrs.  Steer  was  evidently  a  person  of  humble  origin,  whose 
early  life  was  enveloped  in  obscurity,  and  therefore  that  the 
particulars  of  her  birth  could  not  be  traced  out ;  but  I  would 
refer  him  to  one  who  died  about  the  same  time  (1612)  at  a 
still  greater  age  —  the  renowned  Countess  of  Desmond,  of 
whom  Ealegh,  Bacon,  and  Temple  speak.  They  appear  to 
have  known  her  well ;  and  Ealegh  had  probably  inquired 
minutely  into  her  antecedents,  as  he  had  a  very  large  sUce  of 
the  forfeited  Desmond  estates,  and  might  have  been  personally 
interested  in  the  question  of  her  jointure,  of  which  the 
attainder  of  the  last  Earl  of  Desmond  had  deprived  her ;  in 
consequence  of  which  James  I.  allowed  her  and  her  three 
daughters  £131  5s.  out  of  his  privy  purse — a  sum  perhaps 
equivalent  to  £2,000  of  the  present  day — when  she,  in  1603, 
journeyed  from  Bristol  to  London,  in  order  to  lay  her  com- 
plaint before  him ;  and  when  perhaps  she  was  still  able  to 
masticate  royal  venison,  as  Lord  Bacon  informs  us  that  she 
twice,  at  least,  renewed  her  teeth. 

JOAN  BRAWNE. 

Eeturning  from  my  slight  digression,  I  come  again  to  my 
own  town,  Crediton,  in  which  another  remarkably  ancient 
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lady,  Joan  Brawne,  was  interred  in  October,  1591.  Of  her 
we  are  told  by  the  officiating  clerg)rman  that  she  was  reported 
to  be  nearly  120  years  old,  and  that  a  son  of  hers  was  living, 
though  he  himself  was  eighty-four.  This  I  take  to  be  proof 
of  the  extreme  age  of  the  mother,  as  the  lower  classes  were 
then  held  in  semi-servitude,  and  probably  did  not  marry 
early  in  life. 

WILLIAM  TREWMAN. 

Seven  years  after  Brawne's  death  William  Trewman,  of 
Ewe  (a  farm  noted  for  its  ancient  chapel),  was  buried  at 
Crediton,  and  the  clergyman  informs  us  that  the  deceased 
was  "  esteemed  "  to  be  a  man  124  years  of  age. 

Trewman  belonged  to  a  numerous  race  of  yeomen  in 
Crediton  parish,  and  if  his  will,  or  a  copy  of  it,  could  be 
found,  some  light  might  probably  be  thrown  on  the  question 
of  his  age. 

MARGERY  BONEFANT. 

Another  noted  North  Devon  Centenarian  was  Margery 
Bonefant,  of  Wear  Gifford,  who  is  stated  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  to  have  died,  in  1774  at  the  age  of  114  years.  She 
probably  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Bonefants  of  Petrockstowe, 
substantial  yeomen. 

A  LADY  OF  THE  FORTESCUE  FAMILY. 

Lord  Clermont  informs  us  that  a  Sir  Faithful  Fortescue  had 
a  daughter  who  reached  the  age  of  102.  My  previous  re- 
marks about  the  longevity  of  soldiers  are  further  exemplified 
by  the  career  of  Sir  Faithful  himself,  who  fought  against  the 
then  renowned  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  when  it 
was  feared  that  the  invincible  Parma  would  invade  England, 
Fortescue,  though  then  seventy-eight,  was  very  active  in 
raising  troops  for  the  camp  at  Tilbury.  He  lived  till  he  was 
ninety-six,  dying  about  the  year  1608. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH   CLEAVE.* 

A  tablet  in  Crediton  Church  informs  us  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cleave,  who  outlived  her  husband,  Mr.  John  Cleave,  of  New- 
combes,  fifty-two  years,  died,  in  1853,  aged  100.  She  was  of 
the  family  of  Oke,  remarkable  for  their  longevity. 

*  I  have  followed  what  the  tablet  states,  but  I  have  the  best  authority  for 
asserting  that  Mrs.  Cleave  was  very  nearly  102  at  her  death,  as  she  was  oora 
in  January,  1751,  and  died  in  January,  1863. 
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GRACE  BRYETT. 

Another  well-known  Crediton  Centenarian  was  Mrs.  Grace 
Bryett,  second  wife  of  a  surgeon,  whose  first  consort  died 
about  1774.  The  Register  of  Upton  Hellions  proves  that 
Mrs.  Bryett  was  baptized  in  1729,  and  that  of  Crediton  that 
she  died  in  1833.  Thus  she  lived  more  than  103  years  after 
her  baptism.  Mrs.  Bryett  used  to  go  shopping  till  within  two 
or  three  years  of  her  decease.  Her  original  name  was  Grace 
Vicary.  I  could  not  have  confounded  her  with  some  other 
Grace  Vicary,  born  years  before,  as  some  disciples  of  Dr.  Thom 
may  suppose ;  for  there  is  but  one  entry  of  that  name. 

TWO  CENTENARIANS  OF  ONE  PARISH   DYING  DURING  THE 

SAME  TEAR. 

Mr.  Richard  Dunning  and  Mr.  Christopher  Hornbrook, 
both  reputed  Centenarians,  died  at  South  Tawton  during  the 
year  1871.  That  Mr.  Dunning  lived  more  than  a  century  can 
be  proved  in  various  ways.  He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  best- known  gentlemen  in  South-west  Devon.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Clarke,  vicar  of  South  Tawton,  kindly  informs  me  that 
Mr.  Dunning  was  buried  February  2nd,  1871,  precisely  101 
years  and  nine  months  after  the  date  of  his  christening,  May 
2nd,  1769.  Baptismal  gifts,  with  inscriptions  on  them,  cor- 
roborate the  Parochial  Register. 

When  Mr.  Dunning  was  about  ninety  he  was  one  day 
pointed  out  to  me  as  a  prodigy  for  his  years.  I  was  at  first 
incredulous  that  one  of  such  an  erect,  stalwart  frame,  and 
who  moved  about  with  the  agility  of  youth,  and  showed 
none  of  the  ravages  of  age,  was  a  nonagenarian.  Seven  or 
eight  years  afterwards  I  was  introduced  to  him  in  his 
hospitable  hall  at  Levaton,  where  for  several  hours  he 
delighted  me  with  his  conversation  on  past  events;  for  he 
abounded  in  anecdote,  spoke  in  a  cheerful,  audible  voice, 
which  he  often  varied  in  order  to  suit  the  subject  on  which 
he  was  talking ;  while  his  memory  never  appeared  to  be  at 
fault.  In  the  course  of  conversation  I  found  that  he  had 
regularly  followed  the  hounds  till  he  was  ninety ;  but  then, 
having  lost  his  favourite  hunter,  he  did  not  feel  confidence 
in  taking  a  fence  on  the  back  of  another  horse ;  so  he  took  up 
the  sport  of  coursing  instead  of  hunting.  He  told  me,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  then  high  time  for  him  to  give  over  all  field 
sports,  as  his  sight  was  failing.  I  asked  him  for  his  auto- 
graph, which  he  at  once  wrote,  in  a  firm,  bold  hand.  I  found 
from  him  that  he  was  distantly  related  to  the  great  lawyer, 
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Dunning,  and  that  he  was  of  the  same  race  as  the  Donnings 
of  Winkleigh,  who  have  for  centuries  held  land  there. 

Mr.  Dunning's  brother  and  sisters  all  attained  to  very 
great  ages.  A  landowning  farmer,  Mr.  John  Dunning,  a 
cousin  of  his,  who  died  some  five  years  ago,  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety-eight. 

MR.   CHRISTOPHER  HORNBROOK. 

The  late  Mr.  Christopher  Hornbrook,  also  of  South  Tawton, 
was  generally  considered  to  have  lived  a  century.  The 
inscription  on  his  tombstone — erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
Pearse  family,  of  Hatherleigh,  for  whose  ancestors  (woollen 
manufacturers)  the  patriarch  long  worked,  and  who  allowed 
him  a  pension  in  his  declining  years — ^states  that  he  was  born 
April  3rd,  1771,  and  that  he  died  the  14th  of  June,  1871,  at 
South  Tawton,  where  he  was  born. 

I  frequently  met  him  at  Sticklepath  in  1870,  when  he 
assured  me  that  he  was  in  his  hundredth  year.  He  then  en- 
joyed a  constitutional,  and  appeared  to  move  rather  nimbly. 
He,  too,  had  an  excellent  memory,  and  he  used  to  relate  how 
in  his  youth  the  manufacture  of  woollens  was  extensively 
carried  on  at  Sticklepath  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  how 
much  the  spinning-wheel  was  everywhere  in  use,  and  what 
large  quantities  of  wool  and  yarn  were  weekly  sent  on  the 
backs  of  packhorses  to  Grediton  market,  which  had  not  then 
lost  its  ancient  celebrity. 

Unless  this  worthy  old  man  was  a  year  old  when  he  was 
baptized — a  not  very  uncommon  event — he  could  have 
hardly  been  a  centenarian,  as  the  register  of  South  Tawton 
states  that  he  was  christened  April  20th,  1772. 

He  was  interred  in  the  burial-ground  of  the  Wesleyans,  at 
Sticklepath,  adjoining  South  Tawton,  which  once  belonged  to 
the  Quakers. 

CHRISTIAN   JEFFERY. 

Mrs.  Christian  Jeflfery,  of  Zeal  Monachorum,  who  died 
December  26th,  1868,  at  the  age  of  102,  was  baptized  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Down  St.  Mary,  where  her  father, 
named  Gregory,  was  a  respectable  farmer.  A  reference  to 
the  register  of  Down  St.  Mary  satisfies  one  that  she  was  a 
year  or  two  above  a  hundred  at  her  decease.  Mrs.  Jeflfery, 
after  she  was  eighty,  used  to  walk  long  distances  on  visits  to 
her  relatives  and  friends,  and  on  her  hundredth  birthday  her 
constitution  was  still  so  vigorous  that  she  walked  to  the 
bottom  of  the  village  of  Zeal,  in  order  to  procure  some  tea  and 
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necessaries^  undeterred  by  severe  cold  and  snow,  which  was 
then  lying  rather  deeply  on  the  ground. 

Her  photograph  denotes  the  features  of  one  of  extreme 
age;  but  that  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Luxton,  who  died  at 
Plymouth  in  her  ninety-sixth  year,  rather  gives  one  the  idea 
of  a  person  of  middle  age  only.  ^^ 

FABMBB  CHAMMINGS. 

Farmer  Sichard  Chammings,aZtas  Chamonds,of  Broad  wood- 
kelly,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ancient  school  of  agriculturists. 
I  have  heard  that  he  died  in  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom, 
and  that  he  had  but  once,  when  he  was  detained  in  Exeter  on 
^particular  business,  slept  away  from  his  home.  He  died  some 
fifty-five  years  ago.  I  have  mislaid  some  extracts  which  I 
was  allowed  to  make  from  the  Broadwoodkelly  register,  but 
they  show  that  he  was  a  Centenarian.  He,  up  to  almost  the 
last,  used  to  relate  anecdotes  of  his  youth,  when  the  red  deer 
used  to  visit  the  pastures  of  Broadwoodkelly. 

Soon  after  his  death  I  saw  an  ancient  "leathern  bottell,'" 
which  was  dug  out  of  an  old  wall  in  his  residence,  and  which 
from  its  general  appearance  carried  back  one's  imagination 
several  centuries.  It  was  made  of  stout  material,  and  in 
shape  resembled  a  labourer's  cider  firkin  of  the  present  day. 


DEVONIANA. 

Part  IL 

BY   J.    T.    WHITE. 
(Read  at  E^mouth,  Aag:ust,  1883.) 


"Art  in  Devonshire." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  an  interesting  paper 
on  "  Art  in  Devonshire "  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  Pycrofb,  who 
gave  biographical  sketches  of  artists  born  in  this  county,  past 
and  present.  But,  singularly  enough,  the  writer  omitted  all 
reference  to  artists  residing  in  Torquay  and  neighbourhood, 
with  the  exception  of  the  late  Mr.  Whittaker,  of  Dartmouth, 
This  was  no  doubt  unintentional,  and  no  one  will  regret 
the  omission  more  than  Mr.  Pycroft  himself,  whose  evident 
desire  was  to  do  honour  to  all  Devonshire  men  who  have  in 
any  way  made  themselves  noteworthy  in  art.  In  his  paper 
Mr.  Pycroft  stated  that  his  aim  "  has  been  to  include  not  only 
the  names  of  artists  of  renown,  but  of  any  Devonshire  man 
connected  with  any  branch  of  art,  which  may,  now  or  here- 
after, interest  the  lover  of  art  or  the  local  historian."  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  submit 
to  the  Association  brief  notices  of  a  few  well-known  artists 
in  Torquay  who  have  been  overlooked  by  the  author  of  the 
paper  referred  to.  I  have  adopted  the  alphabetical  order 
followed  by  Mr.  Pycroft. 

Cropt,  Charles  Edmund,  of  Torquay,  a  painter  in  oils  and 
water-colours,  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1838.  He  acquired  his 
art  education  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Maguire,  London,  at  that  time  a 
man  of  considerable  note  in  his  profession.  Mr.  Croft  has  had  much 
practice  as  a  portrait-painter  in  oils.  He  painted  the  portraits  of  the 
so-called  ** professional  beauties"  long  before  that  distincttve  title  was 
conferred  upon  them ;  for  instance,  he  has  taken  Mrs.  Wheeler's  por- 
trait six  times,  and  he  has  painted  portraits  for  Mrs.  Langtry,  Lady 
Mordaunt,  Lady  Maud  Hooper,  the  Misses  Tremenheere,  members  of 
the  Sudeley  family.  Lady  Lifford,  Mr.  Hanbury  Tracey,  M.P.,  and 
others.    His  landscapes  in  oils  and  water  colours  are  highly  effectiva 
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MoRRiSH,  Sydney  S.,  of  Clare  House,  Torquay,  was  bom  at 
Exeter  in  1836.  After  a  twelvemonth's  course  of  study  in  the 
Art  School  of  Mr.  Gary,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  he  entered 
the  schools  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  at  the  age  of  16,  and  exhibited 
his  first  picture  the  same  year  (1852).  A  few  years  later  he 
exhibited  a  portrait  of  Sir  W.  Frazer,  m.p.  for  Barnstaple.  Mr. 
Sydney  Morrish  has  been  a  highly  successful  painter,  and  has  been 
a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Eoyal  Academy.  Among  his  chief 
works  may  be  enumerated  the  following:  1862,  "A  Welsh 
Interior;"  1866,  two  exteriors — ** Reading  a  Chapter,"  and  "Pre- 
paring for  Dinner" — now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Butler;  1867, 
three  pictures,  "  The  Spinning  Wheel,"  "  Heading  to  Grandmother  " 
— both  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Falkener,  of  Manchester — and 
"The  Cottage  Door,"  now  the  property  of  Mr,  Bass;  the  two 
latter  were  sold  from  the  Eoyal  Academy.  In  1868  he  exhibited 
four  pictures — (1)  a  landscape  on  the  coast  of  Devon,  "  Evening," 
(2)  "The  Fisherman s  Daughter,"  (3)  "Fishermen  Returning,"  and 
(4)  "The  Spinning  Wheel"  These  were  purchased  from  the 
Royal  Academy,  as  well  as  two  pictures  in  1869 — (1)  "Threading 
Granny's  Needle,"  and  (2)  "An  Old  Woman  Knitting."  In  1871 
"Patchwork"  found  a  place  in  the  exhibition,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Luton.  In  1872  a  characteristic  picture, 
entitled  "  Homeless,"  found  a  pla(3e  on  the  line,  and  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Clarke  Jervoise.  In  1873  his  pastoral  sketch  of  "  Poppies" 
was  bought  from  the  Royal  Academy  by  Mr.  Gillott,  of  Wimbledon. 
"  The  Village  Blacksmith,"  exhibited  in  1877,  was  also  bought  in 
the  same  way.  Mr.  Morrish's  last  contribution  to  the  Royal 
Academy  was  "A  Man  in  Armour,"  in  1881.  He  has  also  been 
an  exhibitor  for  many  years  at  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  the 
Royal  Institution,  Manchester,  and  other  societies.  An  interior, 
with  figures,  entitled  "  Reading  the  News,"  was  purchased  from  the 
exhibition  by  Lord  Portsmouth.  Mr.  Sydney  Morrish  came  to 
reside  in  Torquay  in  1871,  and  was  appointed  master  of  the 
Torquay  School  of  Art  in  1877,  an  office  which  he  held  up  to 
1882,  when  he  resigned.  The  bold  scenery  of  the  Dartmoor 
range,  and  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  rivers 
Dart  and  Teign,  have  aflforded  him  many  subjects  for  his  brush, 
and,  as  his  pictures  are  always  attractive,  they  are  much  sought  after. 
Mr.  Morrish  especially  revels  in  cottage  interiors,  which  are 
most  charmingly  painted.  He  is  very  skilful  as  a  portrait  painter. 
The  inhabitants  of  Torquay  a  few  years  ago  commissioned  him  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Kitson,  and  that  picture  now 
occupies  a  place  of  honour  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Torquay.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  characteristic  likeness.  He  has  also  painted  the  portraits 
of  Mr.  E.  Tremlett,  of  North  Devon,  with  his  pack  of  hounds; 
the  Rev.  W.  Whitelegge,  the  late  Captain  Holman,  Mr.  Thorold, 
Mr.  Drake,  Mr.  Holdsworth,  the  late  Tom  Hood,  and  many 
others. 
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Salter,  John,  was  bom  at  North  Tawton  in  1825,  and  settled 
in  Torquay  in  1850.  Mr,  Salter  studied  drawing  on  wood  at 
Messrs.  Vizetelly's,  London,  He  paints  in  oils  and  water-colours, 
and  has  produced  several  portraits  in  the  former ;  but  landscapes  in 
water-colours  are  his  special  study,  and  in  these  he  excels.  All  his 
paintings  display  remarkable  finish,  and  are  drawn  with  almost 
photographic  fidelity.  His  views  of  the  scenery  around  the  shores 
of  Torbay  and  the  neighbourhood  are  particularly  good,  Mr.  Salter 
has  been  an  occasional  exhibitor  at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  the  Eoyal  Manchester  Institution,  and  many 
others. 

Way,  Chables,  sen.,  was  bom  at  Dartmouth  in  1805.  He 
settled  at  Torquay  in  1826.  Possessing  a  natural  taste  for  painting, 
he  devoted  himself  to  it,  and  has  succeeded  in  establishing  more 
than  a  local  reputation  as  an  artist.  Although  he  has  occasionally 
painted  in  oils,  his  forte  has  been  marine  and  landscape  in  water- 
colours.  Living  on  the  marge  of  Torbay  all  his  life,  he  has  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  studying  it  under  various  aspects,  and 
has  accordingly  portrayed  it  in  all  its  moods  with  the  true 
instincts  of  a  lover  of  nature.  In  his  pictures  of  Torbay  in  stormy 
weather — and  there  are  many  of  them  from  different  points  of 
view — the  subject  is  treated  with  a  masterly  hand.  The  surf 
breaking  on  the  rock-bound  shore,  the  distant  horizon  sombre  with 
storm  clouds,  the  vessels  scudding  before  the  wind  seeking  shelter, 
the  ever  varying  atmospheric  conditions,  and  the  villa-crested  hills, 
lit  up  with  rays  of  suolight  struggling  through  rifts  in  the  clouds, 
are  depicted  with  much  vigour  and  artistic  skill.  Torbay  in  its 
.  milder  aspects  is  rendered  with  equal  power.  There  is  much  of 
the  Italian  character  about  Torbay  and  its  surroundings  in  the 
noontide  of  summer,  and  this  peculiar  feature  has  been  most 
happily  caught  by  the  artist  in  his  numerous  pictures  of  the 
beautiful  bay.  The  Lake  District  has  its  painters  and  poets.  The 
poet  of  Torbay  has  yet  to  make  his  appearance ;  but  its  painter  has 
long  existed  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Way.  His  landscapes  are  very 
numerous,  and  include  views  of  Torquay  before  modem  improve- 
ment modified,  if  not  altogether  destroyed,  what  is  dear  to  all 
admirers  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  its  arcadian  simplicity  and 
picturesqueness.  Dartmoor  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Teign  and 
Dart  offer  abundant  themes  for  the  artists  of  Devon,  and  no  one  has 
more  assiduously  studied  them  than  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

Way,  William  Cossbns,  is  a  son  of  the  foregoing.  He  was 
born  at  Torquay  in  1838,  and  having  derived  his  first  knowledge 
of  art  &om  his  father,  completed  his  studies  at  South  Kensington. 
He  has  been  for  many  years  Master  of  the  School  of  Art  at  New- 
castle. Like  his  father,  he  seems  to  have  a  special  aptitude  for 
marine  subjects.     Last  year,  and  on  a  previous  occasion,  he  6x- 
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hibited  at  the  Eojal  Academy.  The  London  critics  wrote  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  his  pictures,  some  of  which  found 
purchasers  as  soon  as  they  were  on  the  line. 


Well-Section  at  Torquay. 

Mr.  W.  WhitaJcer,  in  a  paper  on  a  "  Well-Section  at  Stone- 
house/'  read  at  the  Dawlish  meeting  of  the  Association,  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  other  records  of  a  similar  character  in 
the  Transactions,  "  the  fit  publication  for  the  notice  of  snch 
local  matters."  Acting  upon  that  suggestion,  I  submit  to 
this  meeting  a  few  notes  on  a  well-section  in  Torquay.  In 
1874  the  Torquay  Brewing  Company  requiring  an  increased 
supply  of  water,  determined  to  sink  an  artesian  well,  and 
employed  the  Diamond  Eock- Boring  Company  for  that 
purpose.  Operations  were  commenced  on  the  23rd  of  De- 
cember, 1874,  on  the  Brewing  Company's  premises  in  Fleet 
Street.  A  hole  was  driven  to  the  depth  of  91  feet  through 
solid  limestone,  when  further  boring  was  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  machinery  being  jammed,  it  is  supposed  by 
small  stones  falling  in  from  the  sides  of  the  borii^.  Another 
attempt  was  made  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1875,  about  thirty 
inches  from  the  previous  boring.  On  the  30th  of  May  the 
depth  attained  was  329  feet  8  inches,  when  the  borer 
suddenly  sank  three  or  four  feet  through  a  tenacious  red 
clay.  The  next  stratum  was  a  solid  blue  clay  slate  82  feet 
9  inches  in  thickness.  The  depth  of  586  feet  was  reached  on 
the  7th  of  October,  when  a  remarkable  change  was  noticed.' 
The  effluent  water  was  found  to  be  blood-red,  and  when  the 
machinery  was  withdrawn  it  was  found  that  no  "core"  was 
brought  up,  thus  showing  that  a  softer  material  was  being 
bored.  The  boring  was  continued  up  to  November  5th,  when 
the  depth  reached  was  638  feet  7  inches,  and  as  no  water 
appeared  further  operations  were  abandoned. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  description  of  rock  passed 


through : 


Limestone. 


Clay  slate. 


(  Varieties  of  Petitor  marble  and  beds  of  *®*- 

"Grey  Harry"  ....  93 
Dark  liver-coloured  limestone    with 

quartz  veins        .         .         .         .  107 

^  Plain  limestone  in  various  colours       .  129 

Tenacious  red  clay    ....  4 

Blue  clay  slate 83 

Chocolate  clay  slate  ....  65 

Blue  clay  slate 98 

Indurated  marl          ....  52 

Total  depth         .         .  638 
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The  Prince  of  Orange  at  Paignton. 

Paignton,  whilom  a  purely  agricultural  parish,  has  within 
the  last  few  years  undergone  a  kind  of  metamorphosis,  and 
is  now  known  as  a  popular  sea-side  resort.  With  its  develop- 
ment in  a  new  character  appears  the  inevitable  Guide-book. 
This  Guide-book  contains  the  following  passage :  ''  The 
Prince  [of  Orange]  landed  where  Brixham  quay  now  stands^ 
and  a  piece  of  rock  on  which  he  stepped  is  preserved  in  a 
monument  on  the  quay.  After  leaving  Brixham  his  Highness 
dined  at  Higher  Yalberton,  about  two  miles  from  Paignton, 
and  the  room  is  still  shown  with  a  piece  of  ornament 
in  the  ceiling  over  the  place  where  he  sat.  Proceeding  on 
his  way  to  Exeter,  he  came  to  Paignton  and  passed  a  night 
at  the  *  Crown  and  Anchor'  Inn,  Church  Street,  and  the 
room  he  occupied  was  long  afterwards  known  as  the  *  King's 
Chamber.'"  In  this  short  paragraph  several  statements  are 
set  forth  in  a  very  circumstanti^  manner,  but  no  authority  is 
given  for  them.  Fortunately  of  all  the  historical  events  that 
have  occurred  within  comparatively  modern  times,  there  is 
none  of  which  we  have  so  exact  and  particular  a  record  as 
that  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Brixham  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1688,  and  his  subsequent  march  to 
London.  Every  incident  is  recorded  day  by  day  by  persons 
who  were  prominent  actors  in  that  remarkable  revolution^ 
and  nowhere  can  I  find  any  evidence  which  will  bear  out  the 
statement  given  above.  John  Whittle^  in  ^71  Hxact  Diary 
of  the  Late  ExpedUwn  of  His  IHustriotM.  Highness  The  Prince 
of  Orange  (now  King  of  Oreat  Britain),  from  his  Palace  at 
the  Hague  io  his  Landing  at  Torbay,  and  from  theiMe  to  his 
arrival  at  Whitehall,  Giving  a  particular  accou^it  of  all  that 
happened  and  every  Day's  March^  is  very  precise  in  his  state- 
ments ;  and  as  he  was  a  minister,  chaplain  in  the  army,  and 
was  present  all  through  the  expedition,  he  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  competent  authority.  According  to  his  state- 
ment, as  printed  in  the  Transactions  for  1880,  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Windeatt,  William  landed  on  the  5th,  and  '*  as  soon  as  the 
Prince  had  viewed  well  the  ground  upon  the  top  of  the  Hill, 
and  found  the  most  commodious  place  for  all  his  Army  to 
encamp,  he  then  gave  Orders  for  everything,  and  so  returned 
down  the  Hill  unto  the  Fishermen's  little  Houses,  one  of 
which  he  made  his  Palace  at  that  time."  From  other  sources 
we  know  that  in  this  house  the  Prince  passed  the  night  of 
the  5th;  it  belonged  to  a  person  named  Varwell,  and  the 
site  of  it  is  now  in  Middle  Street.     Speaking  of  the  move- 
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menta  next  day,  Whittle  says, "  His  Highness,"  &c., "  came  in 
the  rear  of  the  middle  line;  for  as  soon  as  we  could  con- 
veniently we  were  to  march  in  three  lines,  and  the  Prince 
was  commonly  or  always  in  the  middlemost  line,  which  was 
the  meetest  place.  So  he  went  unto  a  certain  gentleman's 
house,  about  two  little  miles  oif,  where  the  last  line  en- 
camped the  second  night  [the  6th],  and  lodged  there,  his  own 
guanls  being  with  him.*'  This  ''gentleman's  house,  about 
two  little  miles  ofiT,"  was  clearly  not  the  village  inn  at 
Paignton,  which  was  full  five  miles  distant.  The  place 
indicated  by  distance  would  be  Lupton,  now  the  seat  of 
Lord  Churston.  After  describing  the  sufferings  of  the  troops 
encamped  in  the  open  fields  that  night,  Whittle  goes  on  to 
say,  "About  eleven  of  the  clock  [on  the  7th]  the  army 
received  Orders  to  march.  The  Prince  of  Orange  with  the 
Lords  and  gentlemen  rode  from  this  place  unto  Sir  William 
Oourtenay's,  within  a  mile  of  Newton  Abbot " — Ford  House, 
and  on  the  same  day  his  first  proclamation  was  published  at 
the  Market  Cross  of  Newton.  The  Prince  necessarily  passed 
through  the  parish  of  Paignton  on  his  march ;  but  there  is 
no  proof  that  he  made  any  stay  in  the  village.  The  tradition 
that  he  did  so  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  the  landing  was  being  effected  bodies  of  troops  were 
despatched  to  all  the  houses  of  the  gentry  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  horses,  as  well  as  to  hold  the  country  so  as  to  guard 
against  any  sudden  surprise  from  an  enemy.  It  may  there* 
fore  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  general  officers  who  were 
in  command  of  the  advanced  divisions  sought  out  the  best 
accommodation  the  district  could  give,  and  in  this  way  one 
of  the  party  might  have  been  mistaken  by  the  country  folk 
for  the  Prince  himself.  In  any  case  the  personal  testimony 
of  Whittle  is  of  much  greater  value  than  mere  tradition. 


ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  BARYTES  IN  THE  CULM- 
MEASURE  LIMESTONES  OF  WESTLEIGH. 

BY   THE  REV.    W.    DOWNBS,    B.A.,   F.G.S. 
(Read  at  Ezmoufh,  August,  1883.) 


In  the  month  of  April  last  one  of  my  sons  picked  up  and 
brought  home  to  me  from  one  of  the  Westleigh  quarries  a 
semi-transparent  crystal  Calcite  abounds  in  these  quarries, 
but  he  noticed  that  the  crystal  in  question  was  exceedingly 
heavy  for  its  size,  and  much  heavier  than  the  other  sparry 
substances  of  the  locality  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

Having  tested  it  with  acid,  and  found  that  it  would  not 
effervesce,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  its  high  specific 
gravity  combined  with  softness,  that  it  must  be  either  barytes 
(sulphate  of  baryta)  or  celestine  (sulphate  of  strontia).  I 
showed  it  to  others  with  similar  result,  amongst  others  to 
Mr.  D'Urban,  who  suggested  that  the  discovery  might  be  of 
importance,  barytes  being  largely  used  in  the  industrial  arts. 

Upon  this  I  sent  the  specimen  to  Jermyn  Street,  and  re- 
ceived in  reply  two  letters  from  Mr.  Rudler.  To  the  latter  I 
had  at  first  said  nothing  about  the  locality  from  which  the 
specimen  came,  and  he  apparently  supposed  it  to  have  been 
bought  from  a  dealer,  or  otherwise  to  be  of  unknown  locality; 
for  he  writes :  "  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  specimens 
you  have  kindly  sent  are  crystals  of  blue  barytes.  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  the  mineral  in  this  form  from  the  haematite 
mines  of  Chator  Moor,  in  Cumberland,  whence  your  crystals 
fiave  probably  been  obtained"* 

I  hastened  to  undeceive  him  as  to  the  locality,  and  in  reply 
received  as  follows :  "  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  pale 
blue  barytes,  so  well  known  from  Cumberland,  occurs  also  in 
Devon.  I  fear  that  it  has  scarcely  any  economic  value ;  for 
though  barytes  is  used  largely  in  the  industrial  arts,  it  is 

♦  My  italics. 
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generally  wanted  quite  free  from  iron ;  and  your  specimens, 
as  sent  to  me*  were  associated  with  red  oxide  of  iron  to  a  great 
extent. 

The  specimen  sent  to  Mr.  Budler  was  but  a  little  chip  con- 
veyed by  post,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  regard  to  its 
association  with  iron,  and  consequent  economic  value,  it  might 
not  have  been  a  fairly  representative  one.  Bed  oxide  of  iron 
is,  however,  very  prevalent  in  the  Westleigh  rocks,  percolating 
through  the  cracks  and  staining  the  surfaces.  It  is  possible 
nevertheless  that  barytes  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  suffi- 
ciently pure  to  repay  the  labour  of  quarrying,  might  be 
found  in  this  locality.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  describe  its 
mode  of  occurrence. 

As  far  as  I  am  at  present  aware  it  only  occurs  in  one  spot; 
viz.,  at  Bocknal,  the  last  of  the  quarries  westward,  and  one 
that  for  many  years  past  has  not  been  worked.  It  has 
crystallised  around  the  orifice  of  a  natural  cave  of  small 
dimensions.  Inside,  the  cave  is  somewhere  about  fifteen  feet 
high,  running  up  and  narrowing  very  much  like  a  cottage 
chimney.  The  floor  is  of  irregular  shape,  about  ten  feet  by 
four  feet  The  orifice  is  about  ten  feet  broad  by  about  seven 
feet  high.  For  the  most  part  this  orifice  is  Imed  with  two 
crystalline  coatings,  an  inner  one  of  barytes,  and  an  outer  one 
of  calcite,  though  the  two  crystalline  coatings  merge  often 
into  each  other,  and  are  somewhat  intermixed.  Stalactite 
alone  lines  the  interior  of  the  cave.  Of  the  quality  of  the 
barytes  I  am  hardly  able  to  judge ;  but  of  such  as  it  is,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  a  man  armed  with  pick  and  crowbar 
could  soon  dislodge  enough  to  fill  several  wheelbarrows.  The 
rock  is  a  good  deal  fissured,  and  along  fissures  not  at  present 
exposed  the  mineral  might  also  be  found.  There  is,  however, 
another  small  cave  in  the  same  quarry^  but  I  saw  no  barytes 
in  it. 

•  My  itaUcs. 
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BY   R.    N.    WORTH,   P.G.S. 
(&Md  at  Bxmouib,  Aucast,  1888.) 


Last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  Association 
some  extracts,  illustrating  ''Men  and  Manners  in  Tudor 
Plymouth,"  from  the  Municipal  Records  of  that  borough, 
with  such  illustrative  notes  as  seemed  desirable  or  necessary. 
I  now  continue  the  series  through  the  Stuart  reigns,  dealing 
in  the  main,  as  before,  with  matters  of  general  as  distinct 
from  purely  local  interest.    Most  of  the  extracts  are  from  the 

Receivers*  Accounts. 

■ 

1604-5. 

Item  rec  of  wm  Jerman  &  John  Jope  Butchers  for  killinge  of 

a  Bull  before  he  was  bayten     .  .  .         .  v* 

It  was  the  proud  prerogative  of  an  English  bull  at  this 
date,  and  long  afterwards,  to  afford  sport  to  the  populace  by 
being  baited  before  he  was  killed;  and  if  a  bull  was  denied 
the  privilege  of  thus  leaving  the  world  with  honour,  his 
executioners  had  to  pay  the  penalty.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
here  the  old  form  "  bayten." 

Itm  p^  for  two  sermons  to  two  strange  preachers        .        xiii"  iiij^ 

Itm  p^  to  the  Enf^lude  players  to  departe  the  Towne 

without  playing        .  .  .  .         ,   ij»  yj* 

Plymouth  Puritanism  was  developing  in  strength.  A  few 
years  previously  strolling  players  had  been  made  heartily 
welcome.  Now  it  became  the  custom  to  pay  them  to  go 
away.  Tet  the  ''morice  dancers  and  musicians"  retained 
their  fees  of  vij*  iiij^  on  May  day.  Plymouth  was  "  virtuous," 
but  there  were  still  some  "  cakes  and  ale." 
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1605-6. 
Irish  people  sent  away  in  Mr.  Streng's  ship. 

For  many  a  year  it  was  the  custom  in  Plymouth  to  send 
Irish  folk  back  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came ;  and  at 
one  time  it  was  compulsory  on  masters  of  vessels  trading 
between  Plymouth  and  Ireland  to  take  a  certain  proportion 
of  Irish  immigrants  as  part  of  theit  return  cargo. 

Thomas  Love  received  5s.  for  horse  hire  to  ride  to  Exon 
about "  the  Virginia  voyage."  This  was  no  doubt  in  connection 
with  the  original  formation  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  for 
which  see  my  paper  in  last  year's  Transactions  (voL  xiv. 
pp.  337-363). 

Itm  pd  for  the  Gunners  for  shooting  of  the  Ordyn^ce  vppon 
the  tryvmphe  for  ye  Joyful  deliverance  of  ye  King  and 
State  from  the  Treason  of  Pircie  &  others  .         .         ij* 

The  earliest  local  celebration  of  Guy  Fawkes'  ddy. 

1606-7. 

Itm  pd  for  Ducking  a  woman  and  for  a  swifting  gardell  & 

Cordes  to  make  her  fest  .  .  .         .  vj"  yj** 

IjCt  us  hope  she  merited  her  fate. 

In  this  year  a  shambles  and  guildhall  were  built  at  a  cost 
of  £794  8s.  Id.  The  building  of  the  guildhall  was  directed 
by  "Thomas  Apsey  of  Nettlecom." 

1607-8. 

Mention  made  of  a  "  greate  froste,"  which  burst  the  leaden 
water  pipes.  The  Corporation  Black  Book  records  "a  pro- 
digious snow  fall." 

1608-9. 

Itm  to  two  men  y*  warded  at  y«  Barbacan  to  see  y*  no 

victualls  were  carried  aboard  y®  Piratts  one  day    .         •      xyj^ 

Moorish  and  Algerine  pirates  infested  the  Channel  during 
the  opening  years  of  the  seventeenth  century>  and  carried 
many  a  Devonshire  and  Cornish  man  into  dread  captivity. 
These  pirates,  however,  were  in  all  probability  found  nearer 
home. 

Item  pd  for  paper  for  ticketts  the  said  yere  for  Come         .       xy** 

This  may  have  some  connection  with  new  regulations 
consequent  on  the  erection  of  a  new  corn  market.  See  also 
next  year. 
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1609-10. 

Itm  p^  for  a  dynner  for  divers  gentlemen  of  the  Countrie 
w^'h  came  hither  about  a  Composition  for  the  C6me 
markett    .  .  ,  .  .         .         xl* 

A  new  corn  market-hoase  had  been  built,  and  this  probably 
refers  to  an  agreement  about  tolls. 

A  bye-law  was  this  year  made  that,  save  for  the  supply  of 
ships,  the  Sabbath  should  not  be  broken  by  carrying  beer 
through  the  streets  on  that  day  in  vessels — penalty  40s. 

1611-12. 

Item  rec  of  Mr.  James  Bagg  for  the  moorstone  pillars  of  the 

market  Crosse  .  .  .  .         .        xl* 

Apparently  the  cross  had  been  pulled  down  in  connection 
with  the  erection  of  the  corn  market.  It  stood  in  what  was 
then  known  as  Old  Town — now  Old  Town  Street.  Bagg 
was  the  rapacious  and  obsequious  minion  of  Buckingham — 
"  that  bottomlesse  Bagge/*  as  Elliot  called  him. 

1612-13. 

Item  p*  for  taking  a  boye  out  of  his  grave  to  his  bodie 

vewed       .  .  .  ...      viy** 

Item  pd  for  ayde  money  to  the  Ladie  Elizabeth        .         .  v^* 

Upon  her  marriage  with  the  Elector  Palatine,  afterwards 
King  of  Bohemia,  an  exaction  of  feudal  times,  originating 
probably  in  the  fact  that  the  Corporation  held  the  borough  in 
fee  farm  from  the  King. 

1614-15. 

Two  dollars  taken  from  a  Fleming  as  base  silver  and  gold. 

Having  obtained  funds  for  his  daughter,  James  tried  for 
himself;  and  there  was  paid  him  as  a  "free  gift"  according 
to  letters  received  from  the  Privy  Council,  £106,  of  which 
£80  17s.  4d.  was  subscribed  by  the  inhabitants;  details  are 
given. 

Here  f oUoweth  the  names  of  such  as  did  contribute  towards  the 
free  guift  to  the  Kinge  by  order  of  a  1"  from  his  maties  privy 
Counsell  and  the  seu'all  some  by  each  of  them  disbursed  Anno 
RRg  Jacobi  Anglie  1615. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  free  gift  was  made  to 
order,  "  No  compulsion — only  you  must."  The  mayor  and 
most  of  his  brethren  gave  40s.  each ;  the  "  twenty-four "  were 
mostly  content  with  20s.,  and  the  amounts  varied  thence 
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down  to  Is.  We  have  the  names  of  183  donors,  including 
one  woman,  Elizabeth  Sheere,  widow ;  and  what  is  equally 
to  the  purpose  we  have  also  the  names  of  those  who  would 
not  volunteer,  even  under  compulsion. 

Here  followeth  th^  names  of  such  as  did  absolutely  refuse  to 
contribute  towards  the  free  guift  to  the  King  in  the  yeere  of  our 
lord  1615. 

These  muster  thirty-seven,  and  include,  strange  to  say,  the 
names  of  Mr.  James  Bagg,  and  several  other  lettding  towns- 
men. In  two  cases  very  plain  reasons  are  given  for  the 
refusal. 

Mr.  Jo.  Trelawney  doth  not  pay  because  the  king  owth  him 
xx^*  on  a  privy  seale. 

Eo  :  Eawlyn  hath  not  paid  because  the  kinge  oweth  him  xx^  on 
a  privy  seale. 

Probably  the  220  names  given  include  those  of  all  the 
resident  freemen  and  principal  inhabitants.  The  whole 
entry  is  valuable  as  showing  the  way  in  which  authority  was 
used,  apart  from  Parliament,  to  fill  the  royal  coffers. 

Monthly  collections  were  this  year  instituted  in  church 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  release  of  captives. 

1615-16. 

Eobert  Alden,  recusant^  sent  to  London  on  suspicion  of 
high  treason. 

1616-17. 

Itm  Rec  of  Mr.  Abraham  Jennens  for  the  Custome  of  cer- 
taine  figgs  w^h  he  bought  of  a  Ducbman  that  rann  awaie 
and  left  it  vnpaide  the  rest  to  be  recouped  of  the  Dutch- 
man when  he  shall  be  founde  (!)  .  .         .        xv' 

Petty  customs  were  regularly  levied  by  the  Corporation, 
and  tins  very  year  an  anchor  was  seized  belonging  to  a 
Fleming  who  would  not  pay.  The  grant  of  customs  dated 
certainly  from  the  reign  of  Eichard  II.,  and  the  right  is  not 
quite  extinct  yet,  so  far  as  fish  are  concerned. 

Itm  pd  for  drawinge  of  S'  Frances  Drake's  picture  and 

other  charges  towards  that        .  ...        lij" 

This  is  the  portrait  on  panel  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Corporation,  a  photograph  of  which  appears  in  my  History  of 
FlymaiUh,  The  same  yesu*  the  guildhall  was  beaut&ed 
within,  ai^d  the  arms  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  John 
Hela  set  up  in  the  windows. 
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Allowed  M'.  Robert  Trelawnye  being  mayor  for  enterfcayn- 
inge  S'  Walter  Rawley  and  his  followers  at  his  house  wh 
was  done  by  a  gwill  consent      ,  .  .         .         qp^ 

It  paid  the  Drumer  for  calling  S'  Walter  Rawleigh's  company 

abord        .  .  .  .  .         .       xij<* 

Both  entries  of  course  refer  to  the  departure  of  Ralegh  on 
his  last  unfortunate  voyage.  In  the  next  year  the  Black 
Book  enters  his  return  and  fate. 

1617-18. 

Itm  p*  for  amendinge  of  the  Kinge's  Armes,  and  for  two 

newe  armes  the  Princes  and  the  Dukes     .  .         .     xxv* 

It  was  deemed  politic  to  worship  the  rising  sun,  especially 
where  Buckingiiam  was  represented  by  his  self-styled  "  slave  " 
— Bagg. 

1618-19. 

Itm  given  by  a  free  consent  towards  the  buylding  of  the  lone 
bridge  in  Plyittpton  Marsh  [40s.,  the  amount,  is. struck  out]. 

Perhaps  connected  with  this  is  a  reference  to  a  meeting 
about  the  enclosure  of  the  Lawry=Lary=Laira,  though  the 
Lambhay  may  be  meant,  about  this  date  called  Lammy. 
Longbridge  is  a  familiar  name  still,  though  the  marshes  have 
so  long  been  embanked  as  to  make  it  a  misnomer. 

1619-20. 

Rec  for  two  old  rapiers  w^h  sometymes  did  belong  vnto  one 
Emilie  and  Harris,  and  w^h  were  sold  towards  the  de&ay- 
ing  of  their  charges  in  Sending  them  to  the  goale         vj'  viij' 

Itm  pd  Peirs  the  Footpost  for  bringing  of  Ires  from  the 

Lords  concerning  the  Plantation  in  the  Newfoundland       xy* 

Itm  pd  for  taking  downe  the  gates  of  the  Towne  and  placing 

them  in  the  Steeple  and  Castle  .  .         .  xvj*  ix 

Danger  seemed  distant,  and  so  the  defences  were  stored. 

£20  given  to  Strode  the  recorder  for  his  services  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  for  **  assisting  the  Towne  in  w*h  standing  the 
Patent  for  packing  and  salting  of  fish  and  for  other  things." 
The  pilchard  trade  was  still  a  very  important  one  at  home, 
but  was  being  rapidly  distanced  by  the  growth  of  the 
fisheries  at  Newfoundland  and  New  England,  in  which 
Plymouth  was  deeply  interested. 

This  same  year  there  are  also  entries  of  account  with 
Thomas  Sherwill,  which  show  that  the  town  protested  in 
London  against  two  trading  companies,  known  as  the  French 
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aad  the  Spanish;  and  also  withstood  a  *' plantation  in  the 
Newfoundland."  Colonies  were  thought  to  militate  against 
general  trade. 

Itm  allowed  this  sayd  M'.  Mayor  for  entertayning  of  doctor 
Prideaux  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Vniversitie  of  Oxford 
his  company  and  followers  who  lodged  in  his  house,  w^'h 
sayd  Doctor  at  the  request  of  the  Towne  hath  heen  help- 
full  and  heneficiall  to  two  poore  schollers  sent  out  of  this 
towne       .  .  .  ...         ixU 

The  mayor  was  Thomas  Fownes.  There  are  several  entries 
showing  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  in 
"higher  education." 

1620-21. 

Itm  given  to  S'  Eohert  Mansell  Knight  Generall  of  his 
^tiea  Fleet  agaynst  the  Pyrats  of  Algeir  at  his  goeing  to 
sea  two  fat  sheepe,  two  sugar  loafes,  twelve  capons,  and 
six  fat  ginnies  .  .  .  .      v^  ij*  iiij* 

Itm  given  to  two  heralds  (vizt)  St  George  Eichmond  and 
Blewemantle  w^h  came  unto  the  Country  to  veiwe  the 
armes  and  seales  of  all  Corporacoiis  and  gentlemen  for 
the  fees  for  themselves  and  their  Clarkes  .  iij^  xvij*  iiij^ 

1621-22. 

William  Hele  was  sent  by  the  mayor  to  the  Privy  Council 
in  October  and  November,  1621,  "  to  shewe  cause  w*h  other 
port  Townes  "  of  the  "  decay  of  trade  and  scarsity  of  mony  in 
this  kingdome."  Scarcity  of  money  has  since  these  days 
become  a  chronic  complaint;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  was 
quite  new  even  then. 

Order  that  none  but  the  Eecorder's  and  Justices'  wives 
should  sit  in  the  Mayor's  seat  at  church.  The  ladies  had 
more  than  one  quarrel  about  precedence. 

This  year  John  Glanvyll,  the  Recorder,  had  a  bason  and 
ewer  of  silver  gilt  given  him  for  his  service  as  a  burgess  in 
Parliament.  They  cost  £33  17s.  3d.  Engraven  on  the 
basin  was  "a  mapp  of  the  Towne  of  Plymouth"  after  a 
"  Plott "  by  "  Eobert  Spry  the  Paynter.*' 

1623-4. 

Itm  p<*  for  Alexander  Baker  the  Jesuit  for  charges  concern- 

yng  him  .  ...        xiij"  vij** 

There  is  an  entry  of  "  the  charge  disburst  for  the  putting 
down  of  the  Lyzard  light,  w°h  would  have  been  burdensome 
to  all  the  cuntrie."     In  the  following  year  Edward  Nowell 
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was  sent  to  the  Privy  Council  about  the  same  matter.  If  there 
was  no  light  on  the  Eddystone,  clearly  none  was  needed  at  the 
Lizard.  Two  centuries  before,  however,  Plymouth  itself  had  a 
very  perfect  lighthouse  system,  the  light  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
Michael,  on  the  Eame  Head,  leading  for  that  of  the  chapel  on 
St.  Nicholas  Island,  and  that  again  for  St.  Katherine*s,  on 
the  Hoe. 

1624-5. 

Itm  received  in  mony  w*^h  remayned  in  two  purses  in  the 

deske  w^h  was  taken  from  Duch  Pirats     .  •   .         xliij"  ij<^ 

Pirates,  as  already  noted,  were  formidable  in  these  days,  and 
the  orders  issued  from  the  Privy  Council  to  guard  the  coast, 
against  the  Sallee  rovers  more  especially,  must  have  had  some 
result ;  for  this  year  a  company  of  Turks  were  sent  to  gaol. 

Itm  pd  for  clensinge  of  the  sinks  and  other  buy  lanes  against 

the  Kinge's  coming  to  this  towne  .  .       xxij"  iiij<^ 

One  of  many  entries  referring  to  the  visit  of  Charles  I.  to, 
Plymouth,  September,  1625,  to  set  forth  the  fleet  against 
Spain,  on  which  occasion  £150  were  given  to  him  in  a  purse 
which  cost  £3  6s.  8d.,  while  his  attendants  had  £33  3s.  4d. 
As  the  Eecorder's*  scarlet  gown  was  new  trimmed  for  the 
occasion,  the  gilding  of  the  maces  may  have  been  due  to  the 
same  desire  to  make  a  good  appearance  before  Royalty. 

1625-6. 

In  this  year  there  are  many  entries  referring  to  the  presence 
of  the  plague  in  the  town,  and  the  erection  of  temporary 
hospitals,  &c.  The  plague  had  been  introduced  by  the 
soldiers  on  their  return  from  sea,  and  raged  with  great  viru- 
lence, upwards  of  a  couple  of  thousand  being  reported  to  have 
died.     One  of  the  most  curious  entries  reads : 

Itm  pd  for  the  charge  of  the  setting  vpp  of  the  house  in  the 
feilds  out  of  the  Towne  wherein  the  Mayo'  was  chosen, 
being  wholy  occasioned  by  meanes  of  the  plague  then  in 
towne  .  .  .  .     xxviij*  xi^ 

1627-8. 

Itm  p*^  Liuetennt  Burthogg  being  enterteyned  by  the  Toune 
for  the  exercising  of  the  youth  of  the  towne  in  military 
disciplyne  .  .  .  .         .  x^* 

An  ominous  entry,  which  thence  appears  yearly.  The  dis- 
cipline was  turned  to  good  account  when  the  war  broke  out 
between  Charles  and  the  Parliament. 
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Itm  pd  M^  Nicholas  Sherwill  for  powder  and  match  for  sup- 
pressing the  Saylers  when  they  were  in  a  mutiny .     xviij"  viij^ 

The  sailors  broke  the  town  pikets,  which  cost  Is.  6d.  to 
mend.  And  no  wonder ;  they  had  to  steal  provisions  to  keep 
themselves  fh)m  absolute  starvation.  Such  was  the  Boyid 
Navy  under  Charles  I. 

News  sent  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  upon  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  the  Earle  of  Denheighes  departure  from  before 
Rochell  with  the  Fleete  without  relieving  the  said  Towne         x^ 

This  is  a  large  outlay.  Perhaps  Plymouth,  as  the  place 
whence  the  expedition  sailed,  was  the  first  recipient  of  the 
inteUigence. 

Itm  allowed  hym  [the  Mayor]  for  a  Joumy  to  Truroe  in  M' 
Blake's  mayoraltie  to  conferr  with  the  Maio'  of  Truroe 
concerning  the  shippe  required  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Cotmsell  to  be  sett  out  .  ...    xviij* 

The  earliest  local  mention  of  ship  money,  afterwards  so 
troublesome. 

1628-9. 

Itm  rec  of  Eegynald  Streamer  one  of  the  overseeres  of  the 
poore  for  Fewer  yeares  Kent  of  three  tenem**  whereon  the 
Workehowse  for  the  setting  of  the  poore  on  worke  is  lately 
built  neare  the  Churchyard  ended  at  Michaellmas  1629    ix^  xij" 

This  was  the  Hospital  of  Poor's  Portion,  now  removed — a 
workhouse  in  deed,  and  not  in  name  only,  but  a  true  charity 
in  its  origin  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  When  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  Poor  of  Plymouth  were  incorporated  under  Anne 
it  passed  into  their  hands. 

Itm  pd  a  wanderer  that  came  to  shewe  feats  of  activitie  to 

be  gonne  .  .  .         .  x" 

Puritan  feeling  again. 

1630-31. 

Itm  reed  of  William  Warren  [vintner]  for  suffering  of  Thomas 

May  and  Stephen  Caunter  to  play  at  dice  in  his  howsse  .         xl" 

This  Warren  afterwards  gave  the  site  of  the  New  (Charles) 
Church,  and  had  a  pew  and  grave  granted  him  in  return. 

Itm  rec^  of  Thomas  May  and  Stephen  Caunt^  for  playing  at 

dice  at  the  howse  of  William  Warren  and  Mary  Moigan  xxvj»  viij* 

Itm  rec<*  of  diverse  other  persons  for  playing  att  vnlawfull 

games  .  •  •      J**  YJ"  iiij<* 

Puritan  professions  could  be  made  to  pay,  and  this  would 
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seem  to  have  been  a  year  of  strict  reform  and  administration. 
Witness  sundry  other  entries  more  secularly  practical  How- 
ever, as  these  notes  were  made  by  the  Receiver  in  error,  be- 
longing really  to  the  "  poor  accompt,"  perhaps  the  year  was 
not  so  exceptional  in  its  strictness  after  alL 

Itm  reed  of  John  Pike  [vintner]  for  selling  of  a  quart  of 

beer  for  two  pence    .  .  ...       xx" 

An  offence  against  the  laws  regulating  the  prices  of  com- 
modities. 

Itm  reed  of  William  Darke  and  Henry  Old  for  giving  inter- 

teynem*  att  vnlawfull  tymes  contrary  to  the  statute       .        xx* 

Itm  reed  of  a  Lubicker  for  heating  of  pitch  aboard  his 

shipp  w*hin  the  cavse  [Sutton  Pool]         .  .         .        xx* 

Itm  rec<*  of  diverse  persons  who  swept  durte  into  the  Cannells 

and  wasted  water  att  the  Conduitts  contrary  to  the  order    vj*  x^ 

1631-2. 

Itm  paid  to 'watchmen  for  watching  of  a  child  kild  by 

Johane  Cradocke       .  .  .  .  ij"  iiij<* 

1633-4. 

One  Eliot,  of  Exon,  fined  £3  for  buying  tallow  of  an  Irish- 
man, «  being  a  straunger  and  making  breach  of  the  priviledges 
of  the  towne."  The  freedom  of  a  borough  meant  a  great  deal 
in  these  days  to  the  trader,  and  the  Plymouth  Corporation 
seem  to  have  looked  very  strictly  after  '*  forrainers,"  as  all 
non-Plymothians,  English  or  alien,  were  called. 

Itm  paied  for  boat  hier  for  goinge  to  howe  sterte  to  view  the 

breach  of  the  Sea  ther  .  .  .         .  iij"  ij^ 

How  Stert  or  Point  is  now  Mount  Batten,  and  the  low 
isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland  has  been  more 
than  once  breached  in  very  violent  storms.  This  entry  indi- 
cates such  a  tempest. 

1634-5. 

Itm  payd  for  M'  Maio"  and  other  chardges  in  riding  Fiue 
iumeys  to  Exon  about  the  twoe  shipps  and  towards  M' 
Clem"  Joumeye  to  London  about  the  same  businesse    Ij^  vij"  x* 

Ship  money  again. 

Itm  payd  Edward  Arnold  in  full  dischardge  of  a  demaunde 
due  from  Jno  Lawrenson  Hebr  high  Jerman  whoe  was 
maynteyned  att  the  Charity  of  the  Towne  of  Plymouth 
att  the  Unv'^sitye      .  .  .  .        ij^  xviij" 

There  is  no  clue  to  the  cause  of  this  liberality. 
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£10  paid  to  Michael  Herring,  merchant,  of  London,  which 
he  had  disbursed  **  about  the  Newfoundland  trayne,  which 
sayd  sume  is  to  be  made  good  agayne  vnto  the  Toune  on  the 
next  !N'ewfoundland  rate." 

1635-6. 

Itm  payd  for  the  f reeinge  of  two  escapes  of  murlher  this 

years        ...  .         iiij"  xij» 

1637-8. 

Itm  for  a  prsent  given  Mr.  Eisdon  to  pcure  out  of  his  hands 
such  writinges  as  concerned  Vauter's  Fee,  lately  bought 
by  the  Towne  of  M'  John  Hawkyns,  and  a  man  and 
two  horses  two  Joumyes  to  fetch  the  sayd  writeinges    .  v^  iiij* 

The  manor  had  been  bought  by  William  Hawkins  the 
elder,  of  Sir  Hugh  Pollard  for  1000  marks.  The  deeds  were 
enrolled  in  1640-41. 

1638-9. 

Itm  payd  the  saltpeter  men  for  not  troublinge  ye  Towne  for 

camadge  and  to  gett  his  carriadge  elsewhere         .         .    v^  vj" 

1642-3. 

Itm  payd  for  makeinge  a  wall  att  Mr.  Alsopp's  house  an 
other  by  Dr.  Wilson's  howse  and  a  third  in  the  way 
leadeinge  to  Totehill  .  .  .    iiij^  vj*  xi* 

Itm  pd  for  carryeinge  gunnes  into  Mr.  Fowells  and  Mr. 
]E3liotts  gardens  when  they  were  mounted  for  y®  better 
defence  of  the  towne  ag**  S'  Ealph  Hop  ton  and  to 
gunners  y*  attended  one  moneth  there       .  .         .       iiij^ 

Itm  payd  for  Carriadge  of  gunnes  to  the  Town  Gates  and 
unto  the  Old  Towne  and  for  Lanternes  for  the  guardes 
and  for  shott  .  .  .  .        xxix"  ix^ 

These  are  the  earliest  entries  of  expenses  connected  with 
the  Siege  of  Plymouth  in  the  Eeceivers'  Accounts ;  but  in 
later  years  the  Committee  of  Defence  kept  a  ledger,  which  is 
still  in  existence.  The  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Colonel  Ruthin 
were  suitably  entertained  this  year.  Plymouth  seems  to 
have  taken  a  leading  part  in  promoting  the  ineffectual  treaty 
of  neutrality  drawn  up  between  Devon  and  **  the.  Cornish 
gent."  Among  the  entries  of  entertainment  is  one  of  £10 
spent  on  "  some  of  the  Burgesses  of  Parliam*  att  there  being 
in  Plym**  aboute  the  treatie  betweene  Devon  and  CornewalL" 
The  treaty  was  concluded  at  Stonehouse. 
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1643-4. 

A  Spanish  pike  with  a  head  bought  for  the  town  standard. 
The  siege  was  now  in  full  operation. 

Itm  payd  for  a  jarre  of  oyle  for  the  makeing  of  salue  for 

scalded  sould®"  .  .  ...     vij* 

Itm  pd  for  a  rolle  of  Spannish  tobacchoe  sent  the  Speaker  of 
the  bowse  of  Comons  assembled  in  Parliam^  for  a  gratuitie 
from  the  Towne  .  .  .  .      vj^  x" 

A  sad  falling  off  here  since  the  days  of  King  Jamie's 
Counterblast  The  Speaker  must  have  been  well  stocked. 
Lord  Robartes  in  the  following  year  had  to  be  content  with 
"  wine  and  sweets." 

Itm  pd  for  two  large  verre  beames  for  the  Towne  Crookes  .  x* 

Fir  poles  for  the  hooks  used  to  pull  down  burning  houses 
in  the  days  of  fire^ngine  squirts. 

1645-6. 

Itm  pd  for  a  Sermon  preached  in  Marke's  day  being  a  fee 

of  Marke  Cottles       .  .  .  .         .  x* 

£5  given  by  the  town  to  Mr.  Vinnie,  minister.  £20  spent 
in  entertaining  Fairfax  and  others. 

1646-7. 

Itm  reed  of  Mr.  John  Alen  for  goods  distrained  &  sould 
of  Jo^  Marris  drap  for  refusing  to  beare  y®  oflfice  of  a 
Comon  Counsellman  beinge  lawfully  elected  hereunto 
the  s<*  goodes  being  sould  in  open  survey  .         .         x^ 

Office  meant  a  good  deal  in  these  troublesome  days,  and 
was  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  A  mayor  was  allowed  six 
years  breathing-time  before  re-election. 

Itin  reed  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sherwill  of  London  for  eight  yeares 
arrearages  of  an  aunuitie  of  v^  per  annum  given  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Sherwill  M^  deed  out  of  his  lands  att  Houndis- 
combe  to  the  towne  to  buy  powder  two  yeares  of  tbe 
eight  being  abated  him  in  regard  of  the  troubles  his 
being  the  firste  payment  of  that  annuitye  beinge  to  Con- 
tinue five  and  twenty  yeares     .  ...     xxx^^ 

The  Sherwills  were  a  notable  family,  Koundhead  and  Puri- 
tan to  the  backbone,  largely  concerned  both  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Hospital  of  Poor's  Portion  and  Orphan's  Aid ;  and  in 
the  next  generation  by  one  of  their  members,  Nicholas  Sher- 
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will,  the  mainstay  of  Plymouth  nonconformity.  This  bequest 
for  the  purposes  of  town  defence  is  a  very  singular  one,  and 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  elder  Thomas  anticipated  a  long 
struggle. 

Itm  pd  Christopher  Tyacke  Chirurgeon  for  visiteinge  shipps 
whose  company  were  diseased  and  came  from  the  west 
indies       .  .  .  .  .         .  v" 

By  no  means  an  overpaid  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

1648-9. 

It  paid  for  a  shallop  sent  out  to  the  parliament  shipps  for 
the  gy  vinge  notice  of  the  passage  alonge  of  the  revolted 
shipps    .  .  .  .  .         i^  iiij"  vj* 

1649-60. 

It  paid  William  Gaire  the  stone  Cutter  for  renewinge  of  the 

Freedome  stones  being  spoiled  by  the  late  warres  ij^  ij"  vj^ 

Freedom  stones  =  boundary  stones.  It  is  the  custom  at 
present  to  erect  two  or  three  in  memorial  of  each  mayoralty, 
so  that  in  the  course  of  about  20,000  years  the  belt  will  be 
complete. 

This  is  the  last  year  in  which  Boman  numerals  were  used 
in  the  accounts. 

1650-1. 

It  pd  for  a  hoggshead  of  Sacke  p'sented  to  Admirall  Blake. 

£12  06  06 

Three  years  later  he  had  a  butt  of  the  same  beverage.  His 
bowels  were  buried  in  St.  Andrew's  Church  by  the  mayor's 
pew. 

1651-2. 

"Money  collected  within  this  Burrough  for  towards  the 
supply  of  New  England  "  sent  to  London  by  Mr.  Herringe. 

It  paid  for  makings  &  settinge  vpp  the  States  Armes  in  the 

Guildhall  .  .  .  .      04  00  00 

The  royal  no  doubt  were  l^moved ;  since  "  dni  regis  **  was 
battered  out  of  th^  town  seaL 

It  paid  S'  Greorge  Aiscues  seamen  to  drinke  for  appeasinge  of 
them  in  a  mutinie  in  Towne  after  they  returned  in  the 
States  Service  from  Barbadoes  .  .  .      00  16  00 

Liquor  had  charms  to  sooth  the  sailor's  breast 
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1652-3. 

An  annuity  of  10/-  a  year  left  by  Ann  Pryn,  the  foundet 
of  some  alms  housed,  charged  on  a  house  in  Nut  [Notte]  St. 
to  the  mayor  and  Commonalty  **to  be  by  them  imployed  for 
the  preachinge  of  a  sermon  yearelie  for  ever  on  the  Third  day 
of  december  in  Eemembrance  of  the  Townes  then  deliverance 
from  the  enemie  Anno  1643." 

This  was  the  famous  "  Sabbath-day  fight "  on  which  the 
town  was  all  but  taken,  and  the  final  struggle  of  which  came 
off  in  Freedom  Fields — the  incident  commemorated  in  the 
Siege  window  in  the  Plymouth  Guildhall. 

1653-4. 

Item  paid  for  expences  in  wyne  and  Bisketts-and  other 

charges  on  proclayminge  the  Lord  Protector         .      02  00  00 

We  shall  see  by-and-by  how  very  economical  this  waa» 
£2  10s.  were  spent  on  a  banquet  for  **  Mrs.  Trosse,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Burroughs  of  the  city  of  £xon  and  her  Companya** 
An  honourable  woman  of  Puritan  stamp  and  kiu.  So 
rarely  were  the  Corporation  gallant  that  such  entries  as  these 
merit  special  note.  For  the  reverse  of  the  medal  see  the 
next  entry. 

1654-5. 

It  Eeed  of  Margarett  the  wife  of  Anthony  Skynner  for 
a  Fine  beinge  Convicted  for  breach  of  a  Late  Ordioance 
of  the  Lord  Protecto'  against  Duells  Challenges  and  all 
provocons  therevnto  in  abusinge  Mary  the  w2e  of  Ben- 
jamin Dymond  whereof  the  said  Dymond's  wife  had 
£10  soe  Eemaines  £20  .  .  .      20  00  00 

Surely  the  law  must  have  been  sorely  strained  here.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  not  to  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which 
the  ancient  Corporation  of  Plymouth,  from  the  earliest  times, 
appear  to  have  been  able  to  supply  their  exchequer. 

It  pd  to  Daniell  Call  and  severall  other  psons  for  makinge 
vppe  the  Towne  Lyne  and  to  Scouts  and  other  Charges 
at  the  Caveliers  last  Cominge  into  the  west  at  Soutb- 
molton     .  .  .  .  .    Oil  03  00 

This  would  be  in  connection  with  Penruddook's  rising,  I 
presume. 

It  pd  for  an  Indictmt  agt  Quakers  .  .      00  03  00 

The  Friends  were  always  available  for  persecution,  whether 
Puritan  or  Episcopalian  was  in  power- — the  one  point  of 
agreement  between  these  contending  parties  in  the  State. 
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1656-7. 

It  pd  to  Henry  pike  [vintner]  for  entertayning  the  Turkish 
ambassador  That  came  from  Argerie  to  his  hignes  the 
Lord  Protector  .  .  .  .    004  01  08 

No  doubt  on  his  landing  here. 

1657-8. 

£3  10s.  spent  at  the  '^  proclaymenge  of  his  highnes  the 
Lord  Protector  [Richard]  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England." 
This  was  very  economical.     But  see  post, 

1658-9. 

Abraham  Blocke  paid  10s.  for  liberty  to  trade  this  year ; 
while  Hendricke  Blocke  and  Hendricke  Peterson  paid  £3 
each  for  leave  to  "  open  their  shop  windows  "  for  the  year. 
There  are  other  entries  of  similar  licenses  of  the  "  unfree." 
These  men  were  probably  Flemings. 

It  paid  for  a  peece  of  plate  Beestowed  on  M'  Howe  Minister 
by  the  Towne  for  a  gratuity  for  his  favo'  done  the  Towne 
in  Solicitinge  the  town  buisinesse  with  the  late  lord 
Protecto'  .  .  .  .  .720 

The  celebrated  John  Howe,  some  time  of  Torrington. 

1659^60. 

Item  paid  m'  Tymothy  Allsopp  for  newos  Bookes  and  post- 
age of  letters  the  said  yeare      .  .  .400 

AUsop  was  member,  and  kept  his  constituents  and  towns- 
men duly  supplied  with  the  news  of  the  day.  The  next 
entry  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  shows  how  the  old  spirit  had 
for  the  time  departed.  One  of  the  pieces  of  plate  therein 
alluded  to  is  the  wine  fountain,  now  among  the  Royal  regalia. 

Item  paid  m'  Tymothy  AUsopp  for  two  EoyaU  pieces  of 
plate  bought  by  him  of  Alderman  Vynar  of  London,  by 
order  from  the  maior  and  Cominalty  of  this  Burrough, 
which  vpon  theire  speciall  Bequest  was  presented  to  the 
Kings  most  Excellent  majesty  vpon  his  happy  Eestaura- 
tion  to  the  Government  of  his  Dominions  by  the  hands 
of  Sir  William  Morrice  knight,  the  kings  chiefe  Secra- 
tary  of  State  and  Samuel  Trelawny  Esq'  Burgesses  of 
the  Burrough  in  this  p'sent  parliament.  Sergeant  May- 
nard  Recorder  of  this  Burrough  and  Edmond  ffowell  Esq"^ 
the  Towne  Councell,  the  sum  of  ffower  hundred  pounds. 
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The  Corporation  did  not  do  things  by  halves,  for  they 
spent  £49  15s.  9d.  in  proclaiming  the  King ;  and  the  cost  of 
setting  up  his  arms  in  the  wall  within  and  on  the  outside  of 
the  Guildhall  was  £16  14s.  4d. ;  while  17s.  6d.  were  paid  to 
William  Gefiferie  for  painting  them  on  the  end  of  the  new 
shambles.  There  were  other  smaller  items  of  expenditure 
in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  new-fledged  loyalty  of  the 
town  cost  it  this  year  very  nearly  the  whole  of  its  ordinary 
income  (exclusive  of  fines  for  leases).  But  its  professions 
were  only  skin  deep.  Charles  trusted  it  so  little  that  he 
founded  the  Citadel  to  be  a  check  upon  the  turbulent  spirits 
of  the  old  town ;  and,  by  a  singular  irony  of  fate,  Plymouth 
was  the  first  Corporation  in  the  kingdom  to  declare  for 
William  of  Orange,  and  its  Citadel  the  first  fortress  put  into 
his  hands.  So  much  for  the  real  value  of  the  congratulations 
upon  the  "  happy  Restauration." 

There  is  an  entry  in  an  old  court  book  of  the  persons  who 
in  public  court  declared  their  humble  acceptance  of  His 
Majesty's  gracious  pardon,  June  4th,  1660.  The  declarations 
were  made  in  open  court,  before  John  King,  Samuell  North- 
cott,  and  Robert  Gubbes,  the  elder,  who  also  "  laid  hold  on  and 
accepted  "  the  pardon  aforesaid.  Nevertheless,  the  Roundhead 
ringleaders  were  almost  to  a  man  ejected  from  the  Corporation 
when,  in  1662,  it  was  "regulated"  by  the  Commissioners. 

1661-2. 

It  paid  Docto'  Lyonell  Gatford,  Docto'  in  Divinity  as  a 
p®sent  fro  y®  towne  £20. 

By  way  of  consolation,  I  presume.  Gatford  had  been 
chaplain  at  Pendennis  Castle,  and  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  St.  Andrew.  George  Hughes,  its  holder,  the  Puritan 
leader  of  the  West,  had,  however,  been  regularly  instituted, 
and  was  not  ejectable  until  Bartholomew  Day,  and  Gatford 
had  only  his  present  for  his  pains. 

1663-4. 

Itm  paid  for  a  great  Bullroape  for  a  Stake  and  vnto  the 

Smith  for  beatinge  of  Bulls      .  .  .         .       16s. 

Possibly  at  this  time  the  bulls  were  baited  at  the  spot 
still  called  the  Bullring  below  the  Hoe. 

Item  paid  Richard  Philpe  &  Abraham  Appleby  for  their 
charges  in  goeing  to  the  Assizes  to  give  evidence  agst 
the  blind  preacher    .  .  .  .      03  04  06 
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There  is  no  record  as  to  who  the  blind  preacher  was ;  but 
in  the  following  year  we  read : 

Item  paid  to  Richard  Philpe  and  John  Wolfe  charges  as 

witnesses  against  Daniel  Kortheme  ,  .      03  00  00 

This  Daniel  Northerne  may  have  been  one  of  the  early 
Nonconformists ;  and  indeed  it  is  very  likely,  since  he  was 
subsequently  placed  in  the  pillory  at  Plymouth,  and  £3  4s. 
paid  to  five  men,  who  guarded  him  therein. 

1666-6. 

Itm  paid  vnto  John  Watkins  his  pticular  disbursements 
against  Onesimus  Cad  for  the  Takeinge  and  Carryenge 
away  of  bis  bible,  by  an  attachment  of  the  Court  of  the 
Hundred  of  Eoborough  in  m'  fowens  his  mayoralty     2  10     0 

I  canjiot  suggest  an  explanation  here.  No  Fownes  had 
been  mayor  since  1619. 

1669-70. 

Item  paid  the  Sarjeants  charges  for  carrying  Quakers  to 

Exon        .  .  .  .  .        1  10    0 

Itm  paid  Mr.  William  Jennens  for  fee  and  charges  to  S' 

John  Maynard  for  advice  about  the  conventicle  act      1     6    $ 

Itm  paid  Samuel  Carkeete  for  his  charge  and  horse  hire  in 
rideing  to  Exeter  to  precute  a  meeting  which  was  at 
Mr.  Yeabsley's  house  .  .  .260 

This  meeting,  however,  was  by  no  means  effectually  put 
down,  though  Jennens  and  others  did  their  best  It  was  one 
of  those  licensed  in  1672,  and  subsequently  again  fell  under 
the  lash  of  the  law. 

1670-71. 

Item  paid  severall  ministers  for  preaching  in  the  old  and 
new  church  att  severall  times  for  a  halfe  year  since  Mr. 
Brawler  went  away  .  .  .      15     6     0 

Brawler — what  an  unfortunate  name ! — was  probably  the 
lecturer  whom  the  Corporation  always  claimed  to  appoint^ 
and  whose  right  the  appointment,  though  more  than  once 
usurped  by  Crown  and  bishop,  indeed  was. 

1671-2. 

Thomas  Westcott  presented  for  refusing  to  take  an  appren- 
tice contrary  to  the  statute  of  Elizabeth. 
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1672-3. 

Captain  Akerman's  maid  and  Fowler's  maid  fined  £1  each 
for  throwing  filth  into  the  "Channel,"  but  let  off  for  12s.  each. 

1675-6. 

Two  women  executed  at  Cattedown.  This  was  for  poisoning. 
A  young  servant  girl,  set  on  by  a  nurse,  poisoned  her  mistress. 
The  Puritan  minister  Quicke  wrote  a  book  about  it — Hell 
Opened ;  or,  the  Infernal  Sin  of  Murder  Punished — and  the 
original  depositions  are  still  among  the  Plymouth  archives. 

In  February,  1675-6,  an  attempt  to  break  out  of  prison  is 
recorded  in  the  Examination  Books.  George  Higgins,  worsted 
comber,  agreed  to  find  a  "  barriron  "  for  three  shillings  and  a 
coat.  The  bar  was  to  be  passed  in  at  the  prison  window 
one  dark  night.  Edward  Witchalls— a  name  familiar  in 
connection  with  North  Devon  and  the  Lynmouth  district — 
was  the  leader  in  the  attempt,  and  had  a  file  and  an  iron  with 
a  gimlet  on  the  end  conveyed  to  him  in  a  pasty  by  his  sister. 
However  the  party  were  betrayed. 

These  Examination  Books  throw  a  by  no  means  pleasant 
light  upon  the  moral  status  of  the  community  at  this  date. 
Cases  of  bastardy  were  common,  and  full  details  are  given  in 
a  very  unrepeatable  form.  The  following  note  will  be  inter- 
esting as  showing  one  form  of  dealing  rough  justice  to  delin- 
quents, which  has  not  altogether  died  out  now. 

Margery  Hoopett  testifies  (April,  1676),  "her  husband 
being  from  whome  in  the  country  one  Nicholas  Steer  came  to 
this  examt  doore  and  putt  upp  homes  and  the  people  did  ask 
the  said  Steer  why  he  did  wear  the  homes,  and  the  said 
Steer  said  that  he  did  wear  the  homes  in  despise  of  her  hus- 
band Simon  Hoopett."  The  next  day  sundry  unpleasant 
names  were  called,  and  an  assault  followed. 

1676-7. 

Item  paid  for  erecting  of  a  seate  in  the  old  church  when  his 

Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second  was  here  at  Plymouth  32  10  4 

On  this  occasion  his  most  sacred  majesty  touched  for  the 
evil.  He  also  kissed  such  pretty  Plymouth  ladies  as  he  met 
upon  the  Hoe  in  his  morning  walks,  and  in  this  aided  by 
his  brother  James. 

There  are  many  raids  upon  the  Nonconformists  recorded 
in  the  old  Examination  Books  about  this  time.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  those  for  1662  are  not  extant. 
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Thus  on  Sunday,  April  1,  1677,  Robert  Ould  and  George 
Sims,  soldiers  of  Captain  Eichard  Morgan's  company,  went, 
between  eight  and  nine  a.m.,  "  to  the  house  which  was  for- 
merly Mr.  Thomas  Yeabsley's,"  where  they  understood  there 
would  be  a  conventicle.  Saw  one  hundred  persons  go  in  at 
the  back  door — **  when  any  of  the  said  psons  came  to  the 
dore  there  was  one  that  stood  at  the  dore  &  opened  itt  to 
lett  them  in  &  as  soone  as  they  were  gott  in  the  dore  was 
psently  shutt."  Listening  at  the  door  the  spies  heard  some 
one  praying,  and  they  add,  "The  said  house  is  commonly 
made  vse  of  for  a  meeting  house  (there  is  sett  vpp  in  itt  a 
pulpitt  and  seates)."*  Hearing  that  the  mayor  and  justices 
were  coming,  the  congregation  decamped  **in  a  disorderly 
manner. 

The  same  day  four  other  soldiers — Ben.  Burnard  and  Wm. 
Vanson,  of  Col.  Hugh  Piper's  company,  and  Thos.  Bartholo- 
mew and  Henry  Plimpton,  of  Sir  Bourchier  Wrey's  company 
— about  eight  o'clock  (congregations  met  early  in  those  days), 
went  to  a  house  "neere  Charles  Church  .  .  .  formerly  a 
mault  house,  since  converted  to  a  publick  meeting  house." 
Over  one  hundred  persons  went  in,  and  praying  was  heard. 
Two  of  the  spies  went  off  to  tell  the  mayor  that  a  conventicle 
had  been  found ;  the  other  two  tried  to  get  in ;  but  a  person 
stood  within  who  let  in  "severall  psons  whom  he  thought  fitt, 
but  refused  to  lett  in  them."  However  when  the  mayor  and 
justices  threatened  to  break  in  it  was  opened,  and  this  "vn- 
lawfuU  assembly  vpon  the  acct  of  Religion  "  was  dispersed. 

A  week  later  the  Quakers  were  assailed  by  the  constables 
at  their  meeting  house,  on  the  site  they  still  occupy.  The 
mayor  on  that  occasion  was  fetched  from  St.  Andrew.  One 
Samble,  a  tailor,  of  Falmouth,  was  preaching,  who  would  not 
"forbeare  his  discourse"  until  he  was  "taking  downe." 
"Being  demaunded  what  he  made  att  a  publick  meeting  within 
this  burrough  this  day  contrary  to  law,  saith  that  it  was  to 
serve  god  in  spiritt  and  in  truth,  and  being  demaunded  by 
what  authority  he  tooke  upon  him  to  instruct  the  people 
which  were  then  there  mett  contrary  to  the  law,  saith  that 
his  authority  is  not  from  man,  but  from  the  Lord  .  .  .  and 
being  demaunded  whether  he  were  worth  three  score  pounds 
to  satisfy  the  forfeiture  of  his  first  and  second  ofiTence,  for 
preaching  or  praying  at  two  severall  conventicles  of  Quakers 
mett  contrary  to  law,  saith  that  he  shall  not  give  an  answer 
as  to  that,  but  saith  that  he  doth  not  intend  in  his  conscience 
to  pay  one  penny  for  it." 

*  The  YTords  in  parentheses  are  scratched  over. 
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These  will  suffice  as  samples  of  several  other  entries  of  the 
same  sort  concerning  the  unlucky  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
and  Quakers  of  those  days;  but  the  latter  deserve  special 
credit  for  their  pluck,  since  it  appears  that  when  their 
meeting  house  was  closed  against  them,  they  met  openly  in 
the  street  outside. 

In  1678  the  house  of  Richard  Hall,  a  "  supposed  Papist," 
was  searched  for  arms.     He  resisted,  sword  in  hand. 

1677-8. 

Item  paid  for  mending  the  drum  which  was  broken  on 
freedome  day  and  to  severall  men  which  were  then 
abused  by  some  rude  fellowes   .  .  .19     6 

Freedom  Day — the  day  on  which  the  bounds  were  beaten — 
was  a  regular  saturnalia,  and  about  this  time  disturbances 
appear  to  have  been  both  frequent  and  serious. 

Here  is  a  curious  entry  from  the  Examination  Books, 
showing  how  difficult  it  was  to  shift  your  parish  in  the 
seventeenth  century  : 

26th  Oct.  1678. — Robert  Hawkings  late  of  StockcUmsland  in 
the  County  of  Cornwall  sargeweaver  saith  that  he  Margary  his 
wife  and  Thomas  and  Mary  their  sonne  and  daughter  came  from 
Stockclimsland  where  he  was  borne  and  lived  about  a  fortnight 
since  to  this  Towne  in  the  parish  of  Charles  where  he  liveth  in  the 
house  of  the  late  Constantine  Sams  which  he  took  of  John  Ken- 
dall att  the  yearly  rent  of  five  pounds  and  brought  also  with  him 
one  Blanch  Sergeant  a  servant  to  him. 

Ordered  in  open  sessions  that  the  said  Robert  Hawkings  with 
his  said  wife  children  and  servant  be  removed  from  this  place  to 
Stockclimsland  abouesaid  being  the  place  where  they  were  last 
legally  settled  by  warrant  If  he  doe  not  remoue  within  this  three 
dayes. 

1679-80. 

£37  10s.  paid  for  "  a  large  silver  salver  Cawdle  Cupp  and 
cover  embost  and  thick  washed  with  gold,"  weighing  seventy- 
five  ounces,  given  to  John  Sparke,  one  of  the  burgesses  in 
Parliament,  in  token  of  the  "Respect  and  Gratitude  of  the 
Towne  for  his  faithful!  and  diligeat  service."  Regular  pay- 
ment of  members  in  cash  went  out  in  Plymouth  with  the 
Protectorate,  but  presents  were  given,  as  here,  at  intervals 
during  the  next  half  century.  Then  the  tables  were  turned, 
and  the  representatives  commenced  to  pay  their  constituents. 
The  two  first  to  do  this  were  Charles  Trelawny  and  George 
Byng,  who  in  1710-11  gave  £100  each  for  the  use  of  the 
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Corporation.  The  last  payment  of  a  member  was  in  1694-5, 
when  John  Trelawny  had  100  guineas  "  in  consideration  of 
his  services  to  the  town  in  parliament." 

1682-3. 

Itm  paid  unto  Peter  Millett  &  Samuel  Grere  John  Bosa- 
veme  Francis  Spurrell  &  other  constables  toward  their 
charges  in  carryeing  M'  Jacob  and  Martyn  Nonconformist 
preachers  to  the  high  gaol         .  .  .450 

Itm  paid  unto  Eichard  Stephens  &  John  Pane  constables 
toward  their  charges  in  carrying  severall  Quakers  to 
prison  .  .  .490 

Jacob  and  Martyn,  with  the  exception  of  Nicholns  Sherr 
will,  were  the  only  Nonconformist  ministers  then  in  the  town. 
In  the  following  year  there  are  entries  of  payments  to  Eichard 
and  Henry  Hall,  father  and  son,  for  their  expenses  in  giving 
evidence  against  Nonconformist  ministers  at  the  assizes. 

1683-4. 

Itm  paid  for  the  pictures  of  the  Kings  most  excellent  Matie 
his  Eoy"  Highnesse  James  Duke  of  York  and  John 
Earle  of  Bath  now  remaining  in  the  Guildhall      .      16     2     0 

The  portrait  of  Charles  is  yet  among  the  "  art  treasures " 
of  the  Corporation.  Loyalty  was  still  so  much  in  vogue, 
that  the  "  famously  loyal "  Judge  Jeflferies  was  invited  to  pay 
the  town  a  visit,  and  entertained  at  a  cost  of  £20. 

1687-8. 

Item  paid  Eichard  Eeade  the  baker  towards  his  expenses  at 
the  Assizes  for  psenteing  of  Peter  Marten  the  miller  for 
mingling  and  mixing  of  stinking  and  putrifyed  come 
&  pease  with  good  and  wholesome  come  and  for  vsing 
other  cheats  in  the  towne  mills  .  .700 

Care  had  always  been  taken  that  the  victuals  sold  in  the 
town  should  be  "  holsom  for  man's  bodye." 

1689-90. 

jgSS  18s.  Id.  spent  in  raising  fortifications  on  Pigg's  Point 
and  Mount  Batten  when  the  French  fleet  were  on  the  coast, 
with  ammunition  and  "vtensills  of  war."  Of  this  amount 
^616  IBs.  lOd,  were  subscribed  privately. 
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1694-6. 

Two  "poor  criples  of  the  Towne  sent  to  the  Bath"  at  a 
cost  of  £9  3s. 

1696-^7. 

Itm  pd  M'  John  Hellier  the  Lymner  for  drawing  the  Kings 
picture  at  large  with  a  gilt  carved  frame  and  for  re- 
pairinge  other  pictures  in  the  Guildhall  ffourteene  pounds 

The  portrait  of  Queen  Anne,  still  in  existence,  was  painted 
by  Nathaniel  Northcott,  jun.,  in  1703-4,  for  £6  8s.,  including 
the  gilt  frame  and  varnishing  other  pictures. 

1699-1700. 

Item  paid  towards  defraying  the  charges  of  putting  vpp 
Morrestones  on  Dartmoor  in  the  way  leading  from  Ply- 
mouth towards  Exon  for  guideing  of  Travellers  passing 
that  way  the  sume  of  £2 

Many  of  these  old  track-stones  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
Moor.  They  were  originally  placed  at  such  intervals  apart 
that  each  might  be  readily  seen  from  that  immediately  ad- 
joining, and  ere  the  Moor  was  intersected  by  properly  made 
roads  in  the  modern  sense  must  have  been  of  considerable 
importance.  Without  such  indications  Dartmoor,  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  it,  was  a  trackless  waste  indeed. 
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NOTES  ON  NOTICES  OF  THE  GEOLOGY  AND 
PALAEONTOLOGY  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

Part  X. 

BY   W.    PKNQBLLY,    F.R.8.,  P.G.8. 
(Bead  at  Ezmouth,  August,  1883.) 


With  the  exception  of  the  first  only,  the  Notes  which  make 
up  the  present  Batch,  deal  with  Notices  of,  or  intended  to  be 
applicable  to,  the  two  most  celebrated  Devonshire  caverns — 
Windmill-Hill  Cavern  at  Brixham,  and  Kent's  Cavern  near 
Torquay. 

I.  Mr.  W.  Pengelly  on  Fragments  of  Oranite  in  the  Trias, 
near  Crediton,  1881. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Devonshire  has  the 
following  paragraph : — 

**  The  New  Ked  sandstone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crediton 
contains  numerous  boulders  and  fragments  of  granite,  slightly 
changed,  proving  that  the  granites  of  Dartmoor  are  more 
ancient  than  the  Trias,  or  New  Eed  sandstone."  (9th  ed. 
p.  212,  1879.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  paragraph  includes  two  pro- 
positions : — 

1st,  and  explicitly.  That  the  Trias  near  Crediton  contains 
boulders  and  fragments  of  granite. 

2nd,  and  implicitly.  That  the  said  granite  is  Dartmoor 
granite — the  boulders  and  fragments  prove,  it  is  said,  that  the 
granites  of  Dartmoor  are  more  ancient  than  the  Trias. 

That  fragments  of  Dartmoor  granite  occur  in  the  Devon- 
shire Trias,  in  certain  localities,  I  was  very  well  aware ;  and 
tba,t  they  proved  that  the  granites  of  Dartmoor  are  more 
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ancient  than  the  Trias  I  was  perfectly  convinced.  Indeed,  as 
long  ago  as  September,  1861,  I  informed  the  Geological 
Section  of  the  British  Association,  in  a  Paper  on  The  Age  of 
the  Granites  of  Dartmoor,  that  in  the  preceding  month,  Mr. 
W.  Vicary,  f.g.s.,  of  Exeter,  had  shown  me  undoubted  frag- 
ments of  Dartmoor  granite,  in  situ,  in  the  Trias,  at  the  base 
of  Haldon  Hill,  near  that  city ;  and  had  informed  me  at  the 
same  time  that  Brice,  in  his  History  of  Uxeter  (p.  114,  1802), 
had  mentioned  their  occurrence  there.  (See  Bep.  Brit.  Assoc. 
1861,  Trans,  of  Sects,  p.  127;  Trans.  Plymouth  Inst.  I., 
1861-2,  p.  28  ;  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  51, 1862 ; 
The  Geologist,  vi.  16,  1863 ;  or  Trans.  Boy.  Geol.  Soc.  Com.  vii. 
426.) 

That  fragments  of  granite  should  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
anywhere,  in  the  Devonshire  Trias  was,  therefore,  a  discovery 
for  which  I  was,  of  course,  quite  prepared;  nevertheless, 
though  not  unacquainted  with  the  Literature  of  Devonshire 
Geology,  I  was  not  aware  that  such  a  discovery  near  Crediton 
had  been  recorded,  and  in  my  Notes  on  Becent  Notices  of  the 
Geology  and  Palceontology  of  Devonshire,  Part  VIII.,  read  to 
the  Devonshire  Association  in  1881,  I  called  attention  to  the 
paragraph  quoted  above  from  the  Handbook,  and  made  the 
following  remark  on  it : 

"Though  not  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not  boulders  of 
granite  may  be  found  in  the  New  Eed  Sandstone  near 
Crediton,  I  am  not  aware  on  whose  authority  the  assertion  was 
made,  and  cannot  but  express  the  opinion  that  it  needs  con- 
firmation." {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  xiii.  366,  1881.) 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  at 
Crediton,  in  1882,  Mr.  J.  Hallett  Batten,  f.k.gs.,  m.b.a.s.,  told 
me  that  he,  and  the  Eev.  E.  M.  Dumbleton,  m.a.,  had  just 
found  pieces  of  granite  in  a  Triassic  cutting  on  the  road  from 
the  town  to  Creedy  Park.  On  29th  July  I  went  thither,  and 
found  the  beds  made  up  largely  of  angular  fragments  of  the 
Carboniferous  grit,  so  prevalent  in  Central  Devon,  with 
rounded  masses  of  vesicular  Trap,  one  of  which  was  fully  two 
feet  long  and  one  foot  thick ;  and  rounded  pieces  of,  at  least, 
granitoid  rock,  containing  mica,  quartz,  felspar,  and  probably 
schorl,  with  some  crystals  of  felspar  of  great  size,  and  having 
somewhat  the  aspect  of  Murchisonite. 

The  Eev.  T.  G.  Bonney,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Geology 
in  University  College,  London,  who  has  made  the  study  of 
rocks  a  speciality,  writes  respecting  a  specimen  of  the 
granitoid  rock  just  mentioned,  which  I  had  sent  him,  "It 
appears  to  be  very  near  the  border  line  of  the  granite  group, 
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but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  normal  Dartmoor  granite,  or 
normal  Cornish  granite  of  any  kind  that  I  know.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  come 
from  the  Dartmoor  region,  or  one  of  the  Cornish  districts 
where  large  orthodase  crystals  occur.  My  idea  is  that  it  has 
come  to  us  from  the  outer  part  of  such  masses  as  now 
remain  to  us  in  situ.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  nomen- 
clature as  to  whether  you  prefer  to  call  it  simply  *  rather  fine- 
grained granite/  or  *  granite  porphyry/  I  have  no  doubt  it  has 
been  in  immediate  connexion  with  a  granitic  mass/' 

There  is  now  no  doubt,  I  presume,  that  the  Trias  near 
Crediton  does  contain  boulders  and  fragments  of  rock  which, 
if  not  typical  granite  is  certainly  granitoid. 

It  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  the  said  fragments  prove 
that  the  granites  of  Dartmoor  are  more  ancient  than  the 
Trias,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  known  that  there  is  in  that 
region  any  rock  precisely  like  the  fragments  in  question. 
Nevertheless,  fragments  of  undoubted  Dartmoor  granite  have 
been  found  in  the  Trias  in  other  parts  of  Devonshire. 

Though  I  am  still  not  aware  on  whose  authority  the  Hand- 
book asserts  that  "The  New.Eed  Sandstone  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Crediton  contains  numerous  boulders  and  fragments 
of  granite,"  it  seems  not  improbable,  as  the  assertion  was 
certainly  introduced  into  the  Handbook  during  the  editorship 
of  the  late  Mr.  R  J.  King  (see  8th  ed.  p.  253,  1872),  that  he 
had  himself  discovered  the  fact.  He  was  by  no  means  un- 
interested in  geology;  he  resided  at  Crediton;  and  was 
usually  careful  to  name  his  authorities  when  using  other 
men's  words  or  thoughts. 

II.  JoLY,  Monsieur  K,  on  Brixham  Cavern,  1882. 

The  forty-fourth  volume  of  The  International  Sdentijic 
Series,  entitled  Man  Before  Metals,  by  N.  Joly,  Professor  at 
the  Science  Faculty  of  Toulouse  (published  in  December, 
1882,  but  dated  1883),  contains  a  few  Notices  of  some  of  the 
Bone  Caves  of  Devonshire.  The  volume,  a  small  octavo  of 
but  365  pages,  is  so  very  condensed  as  to  be  defective  in 
several  particulars.  For  example,  the  labours  and  discoveries 
in  Kent's  Cavern  are  so  described  as  to  lead  the  ordinary 
reader  to  ascribe  them  exclusively  to  Mr.  Godwin-Austen, 
there  being  not  even  a  hint  that  Mr.  Mac  Enery  or  any  other 
geologist  or  anthropologist  had  ever  visited  that  famous 
mausoleum. 
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The  following  Notes,  however,  will  deal  with  some  explicit 
errors  connected  with  Brixham  Cavern  only.  The  author's 
account  of  the  origination  of  the  exploration  of  this  Cavern 
is  by  no  means  correct ;  but  on  this  point  it  will  be  suflBcient 
to  refer  to  Trans,  Devon.  Assoc,  vi.  782-790,  1874. 

Fossil  Bones  above  the  Stalagmitic  Floor  of  Brixham  Cavern. 

Quotation  1. —  In  Brixham  Cavern,  "  among  a  quantity  of 
carved  flints  and  bones  of  extinct  species,  an  entire  left  hind 
leg  of  Ursus  spelcetos  was  found  lying  above  the  incrustation 
of  stalagmite  which  covered  the  bones  of  other  extinct  species 
and  the  carved  flints.  The  bear  had  therefore  lived  after  the 
manufacture  of  these  flint  knives,  consequently  after  the  men 
who  fashioned  them.  These  men,  were  therefore  more  ancient 
than  the  cave-bear."  (p.  52.) 

The  statement,  by  M.  Joly,  that  "  an  entire  left  hind  leg  of 
Ursus  »pelceus  was  found  lying  above  the  incrustation  of  sta- 
lagmite which  covered  the  bones  of  other  extinct  species,"  is 
utterly  incorrect.  As  many  as  six  "  finds "  were  met  with 
lying  on  and  attached  to  the  floor,  but  rising  unencrusted 
above  it.     They  were  as  follow : — 

No.  66.  A  tooth  of  Felis  spelcea  =  Cave  Lion. 

No.  67.  Part  of  femur,  and  radius  and  ulna,  of  Ursus 
arctos  =  Brown  Bear. 

No.  68.  Part  of  jaw,  with  two  teeth,  in  situ,  of  GerrwA 
elaphus  =  Bed  Deer. 

No.  69.  Splinters  of  bone,  probably  of  Elephant. 

No.  117.  Part  of  left  radius  of  small  Ursus. 

No.  143.  Antler  of  Cervus  tarandus  =  Keindeer. 

The  following  "finds"  occurred  completely  embedded  vnthin 
the  stalagmitic  floor : — 

No.  17.  A  perfect  right  humerus  of  Vrsus  arctos. 

No.  29.  Part  of  jaw  of  young  Ursus  with  some  teeth  in 
situ;  part  of  tibia  of  young  Ursus;  metatarsal  of  Cervus 
tarandus ;  a  bone  of  (?)  Bird ;  and  a  vertebra  of  Hare. 

No.  87.  Part  of  a  vertebra  of  Cervus  tarandus,  and  part  of 
tibia  of  Hare.  ♦ 

No.  104.  Part  of  young  cranium,  part  of  femur,  and  four 
teeth  of  Cervus  tarandus. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  leg,  right  or  left,  entire  or 
unentire,  was  found  lying  above  the  Stalagmitic  Floor  of 
Bvixham  Cavern ;  nor  was  there  above  that  Floor,  or  within 
it,  a  single  relic  of  Ursus  spelceus. 
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There  are  two  modes  of  dealing  with  Quotation  I.  The 
first  and  most  satisfactory  mode  is  that  of  cancelling  it  en- 
tirely ;  the  second,  to  recast  it  thus : — One  antler  of  a  Eein- 
deer  was  found  lying  above,  that  is  on  and  attached  to,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  incrustation  of  stalagmite,  which  covered 
the  bones  of  extinct  species  of  mammals  and  several  worked 
flints.  This  Eeindeer  had  therefore  lived  after  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  flint  tools,  consequently  after  the  men  who 
fashioned  them.  These  men  were  therefore  more  ancient  than 
this  Reindeer. 


Leg  of  Cave  Bear  in  Brixham  Cavern. 

Qtcotation  IL — "As  a  rule  they"  [i.e.  bones  found  in 
caverns]  "  are  scattered  without  any  order  in  the  sediment  of 
the  caves,  but  sometimes  they  have  retained  their  natural 
positions.  This  was  the  case  with  a  femur,  tibia,  fibula, 
patella,  and  an  astragalus  of  Ursits  spelceus,  found  by  Dr. 
Falconer  in  the  cave  of  Brixham.**  (p.  55.) 

Here  we  have  a  second  mention  of  a  perfect  leg  of  Ursus 
spelcevs,  and  it  proves  to  be  a  second  inaccuracy.  I  cannot 
account  for  M.  Joly*s  first  error,  but  the  second  is  perfectly 
explicable.  I  have  elsewhere  {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  vi.  792-4) 
directed  attention  to  this  "  find,"  mentioning  that,  according 
to  Mr.  G.  Busk,  the  leg  was  incomplete,  as  neither  the  fibula 
nor  the  patella  was  present.  Instead  of  the  fibula  there  was 
the  radius,  the  detached  end  of  which  had  been  mistaken  for 
the  patella.  The  bones  were  found  on  29th  July,  1858,  but 
not  by  Dr.  Falconer,  who  saw  them  first  on  the  2nd  of  the 
following  September  at  my  house,  where  they  had  remained, 
during  the  interval,  in  the  matrix,  as  they  had  been  dug  out. 
Dr.  Falconer,  no  doubt,  slipped  into  an  error  through  attempt- 
ing to  identify  the  bones  without  dislodging  them.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  he  described  the  "  find  "  as  "  a  superb  specimen  of 
the  bones  of  the  left  hind  leg,  comprising  the  femur,  tibia, 
and  fibula  folded  together,  with  the  patella  and  astragalus  in 
situ."  This  found  its  way  into  various  works,  and  from  one 
of  them  it  has  presumably  been  copied  by  M.  Joly. 

The  exceptional  condition  of  the  bones  pointed  out  by 
M.  Joly  is  of  so  much  importance,  and  its  teachings  so  full 
of  interest,  that  it  is  desirable  to  correct,  and  not  to  cancel. 
Quotation  II.,  which  I  venture  to  suggest  should  take  the  fol- 
lowing form  : — As  a  rule,  bones  found  in  caverns  are  scattered 
without  any  order  in  the  deposit,  but  sometimes  they  have 
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retained  their  natural  positions.  This  was  the  case  with  one 
**  find  "  in  Brixham  Cavern,  which  included  "  an  entire  left 
femur,  the  corresponding  tibia  lying  in  the  natural  posture  it 
would  assume  in  extreme  flexion  of  the  knee,  and  having  the 
entire  astragalus  articulated  to  it  in  the  natural  position.'' 
(See  Mr.  Busk,  PhU,  Trans,  clxiii.  533,  1873.) 

"  Refuse  Heaps  "  in  Bria^m  Cavern  !  !  ! 

Quotation  III. — "Eefuse  heaps  of  still  earlier  date  than 
those  of  Denmark  have  been  observed  in  Suabia  at  Schiiss- 
enried.  Others  occur  in  certain  caves  of  France,  Belgium,  in 
the  Orkney  Isles,  Scotland,  England,  &c.  We  may  mention 
among  others  the  cave  at  Brixham,  where,  associated  with 
fragments  of  rude  pottery  and  bones  of  extinct  species,  heaps 
of  oyster  shells  and  other  saltwater  molluscs  occur,  as  well 
as  fishbones  of  the  genus  scarus.**  (p.  1 04.) 

If  by  the  "  Cave  at  Brixham,"  M.  Joly  mean  the  Brixham 
Cavern  mentioned,  under  that  name,  in  the  foregoing  Notes, 
he  is  again  in  error,  for  there  was  no  trace  of  pottery,  or  shell 
of  oyster,  or  any  other  saltwater  mollusc,  or  fishbone  of  the 
genus  Scarus  or  of  any  other  fish,  or  anything  like  a  refuse 
heap  met  with  there.  Three  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brixham  have  been  wholly  or  partially  ex- 
plored— ^Windmill  Hill  Cavern  (commonly  termed  Brixham 
Cavern)  in  1858-9 ;  the  Ash-Hole,  before  1839 ;  and  Bench 
Cavern,  in  1861 — and  if  the  cavern  to  which  M.  Joly  alludes 
in  the  Quotation  now  under  notice  be  really  at  or  near  Brix- 
ham it  must,  no  doubt,  be  the  Ash-Hole,  of  which  Mr. 
Bartlett  said  in  1841,  "  On  the  materials  filling  the  cave  lay 
four  feet  of  loam  and  earth,  containing  land  shells  of  the 
genus  Helix  and  Cyclostoma  ;  also  marine  shells,  such  as  the 
Mytilns  of  the  coast,  bones  of  the  domestic  fowl,  and  human 
bones,  mixed  with  pottery  and  various  implements."  (See  Rep, 
Brit,  Assoc.  1841,  p.  61 ;  or  Trans.  Dev.  Assoc,  iv.  74,  1870.) 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  two  descriptions  do  not 
quite  agree ;  for  M.  Joly  is  silent  about  the  land  shells,  bones 
of  domestic  fowl,  and  human  bones,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bart- 
lett ;  who,  in  his  turn,  says  nothing  about  the  oyster  shells 
and  fishbones  of  the  genus  Scarus,  spoken  of  by  M.  Joly. 

In  all  probability  the  word  "Scarus"  is  the  key  of  the 
mystery:  Mr.  MacEnery,  in  a  description  of  "the  floor  of 
the  entrance  "  of  Kent's  Cavern,  said,  "  in  the  mould  beneath 
.  .  .  were  found  fragments  of  pottery,  calcined  bones,  char- 
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coal  and  ashes — ^in  the  midst  of  all  were  dispersed  arrow 
heads  of  flint  and  chert  .  .  .  Nearer  the  mouth  were  col- 
lected a  good  number  of  shells  of  the  Muscle  [sic].  Limpet, 
Oyster,  Curdshell  ?,  with  a  palate  of  the  Scarus."  (See  Mr. 
Vivian's  ed.  of  Cavern  Researches,  p.  5,  1859;  or  Trans. 
Devon,  Assoc,  iiL  218-9,  1869.)  This  is  not  improbably  the 
primal  source  of  M.  Joly's  statement.  He  may,  however, 
have  derived  it  directly  from  Professor  D.  Wilson's  Prehistoric 
Man  (2nd  ed.,  1865,  p.  39 ;  or  3rd  ed.,  1876,  L  45),  where  the 
following  passage  occurs  in  a  description  of  Kent's  Cavern  : — 
"  Broken  pottery,  calcined  bones,  charcoal  ashes,  and  other 
traces  of  cooking  operations,  have  been  noted  .  .  .  alike  in 
England  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Along  with  those 
in  Kent's  Cavern  especially,  the  flints  lay  dispersed  in  all 
conditions.  .  .  .  Besides  accumulated  bones,  shells  of  the 
mussel,  limpet,  and  oyster,  lay  heaped  together  near  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  along  with  a  palate  of  the  scarus." 

It  may  be  worth  devoting  a  moment  or  two  to  the  question 
— What  fish  did  Mr.  MacEnery  allude  to  under  the  name  of 
Scants  ? 

Scarus  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
family  Zabridce.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  Wrasses, 
which  belong  to  the  same  family,  but  to  a  distinct  genus. 
The  Scari  are  inhabitants  of  tropical  seas,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  no  naturalist  has  ever  recorded  the  presence  in  British 
waters  of  even  a  solitary  individual  of  the  genus.  Dr. 
Giinther,  of  the  British  Museum,  informs  me  that  he  is  aware 
of  no  such  instance.  He  adds,  however,  that  "  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  some  individuals  may  stray  to  the  south  coast  of 
England."  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Couch,  whose  long  life,  spent  on 
the  Cornish  coast,  gave  him  unusual  facilities  for  becoming 
aware  of  such  visits,  is  utterly  silent,  in  his  History  of  British 
Fishes,  respecting  the  arrival  of  any  such  straying  individuals. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Quotation  III.,  in  order  to  accuracy, 
must  undergo  such  transformations  and  mutilations  as  would 
make  its  author  doubt  its  identity.  When  recast,  it  might 
take  the  following  shape : — Eefuse  heaps  occurred  in  Kent's 
Cavern,  Devonshire,  where,  associated  with  fragments  of  rude 
pottery  and  bones  of  mammals,  heaps  of  shells  of  oyster  and 
other  salt-water  molluscs  occurred,  and,  according  to  the  Kev. 
J.  MacEnery,  a  palate  of  Scarvs — a  genus  of  fishes  inhabiting 
tropical  seas,  and  not  known  to  have  ever  visited  British 
waters. 
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Since  the  foregoing  Notes  were  written,  my  attention  has 
been  directed  to  a  critique  on  Man  before  Metals,  in  The 
Saturday  Review,  for  13th  January,  1883  (Iv.  49),  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  original — Lhomme  avant  lea  metaux — was 
published  in  1879  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  BihlioMque 
sdentifiqvs  international.  The  Reviewer  is  of  opinion  "  that, 
in  justice  to  the  author,  the  fact  that  the  book  really  ap- 
peared in  1879  might  have  been  mentioned ;  or  else  the 
author,  in  justice  to  himself,  before  issuing  the  English 
edition,  might  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  making  some 
corrections  which  would  have  brought  the  work  quite  up  to 
the  level  of  the  present  day."  (p.  50.) 

IV.  Mr  G.  p.  Yeats  on  Bone-Cave  Phenomena,  1882. 

The  first  number  of  7^e  Champion  of  the  Faith  against 
Current  Infidelity,  edited  by  the  Eev.  Jas.  McCann,  d.d., 
F.G.S.,  &c.,  appeared  on  April  20th,  1882,  and  contained  an 
Article  entitled  Bone-Cave  Phenomena,  signed  G.  P.  Yeats 
(p.  5),  and  "continued"  in  the  fourth  number  (May  11th, 
1882,  p.  26). 

After- some  introductory  remarks,  couched  in  language,  at 
least  strong,  Mr.  Yeats  says,  "Bone- cave  philosophy  is  a  most 
strange  study,  as  it  is  conveyed  to  us  in  current  literature, 
and  it  is  one  which  has  exerted,  and  continues  to  exert,  a 
great  fascination  for  the  subtlest  intellects,  and  the  most 
highly  cultivated  of  mankind,  and  in  order  that  our  readers 
may  have  a  general  idea  of  what  it  is  like,  we  append  a 
specimen  from  a  leading  magazine,  descriptive  of  the  cele- 
brated bone-cavern  near  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  *The  Victoria 
Cave,'  so  called  from  having  been  discovered  on  her  Majesty's 
coronation  day.  It  is  a  flight  from  the  pen  of  a  *  Reverend ' 
apostle  of  this  comparatively  new  science,  who  imagines 
himself  present  when  the  bones  of  animals  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  together  with  other  curious  matters,  were 
being  put  into  it,  and  which  have  been  found  there."  (p.  5.) 

The  article  on  which  he  animadverts,  as  I  learn  from  Mr. 
Yeats,  through  Dr.  McCann,  appeared  in  Frasers  Magazine  for 
February,  1876  (xiii.  197-220).  It  is  entitled  The  Story  of  a 
Limestone  Cave:  An  Account  of  the  Victoria  Cave  near  Settle, 

Mr.  Yeats,  having  quoted  a  specimen  passage,  which  need 
not  detain  us,  goes  on  to  say,  "  Now  the  writer  quoted  above 
must  be  aware  that  there  are  not  only  scores,  but  hundreds 
of  bone-caves  in  Europe,  distinguished  by  the  same  charac- 
teristics, and  in  almost  every  way  similar  to  this  one.  .  .  . 
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**  We  shall  refer  to  this  again,  and  to  other  celebrated  caves, 
as  those  of  Brixham  and  'Kent's  Hole,*  in  Devonshire, 
coupling  our  observations  with  their  real  historical  origin  and 
use,  together  with  that  of  the  animals  whose  bones  have  been 
found  in  them."  (p.  5.) 

The  promise,  by  Mr.  Yeats,  to  deal  with  Brixham  Cave 
and  with  Kent's  Hole  led  me  to  take  The  Champion  of  the 
Faith  weekly,  but  up  to  12th  October,  1882  (end  of  voL  i.), 
the  promise  had  not  been  kept,  so  that  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  being  satisfied  with  the  author's  statements 
respecting  the  history  of  Victoria  Cave.  This,  however,  is  of 
little  or  no  importance,  as  the  author  states,  in  the  passage 
already  quoted,  that  there  are  "hundreds  of  bone-caves  in 
Europe  distinguished  by  the  same  characteristics,  and  in  al- 
most every  way  similar  to  this  one."  As  it  may  be  assumed, 
no  doubt,  that  the  Devonshire  caverns  are  amongst  the  hun- 
dreds, Mr.  Yeats  and  his  article  are  entitled  to  a  place  here. 
Victoria  Cave,  he  assures  his  readers,  was  an  "  old  Soman 
lead  mine,  one  of  the  so-called  'bone-caves'  of  writers  on 
natural  science."  He  impresses  upon  his  readers  that  "  we 
shall  have  to  take  care  to  distinguish  between  what  is  truly 
indicated  in  the  'Science'  view,  from  what  are  purely 
imaginary  exaggerations  of  its  natural  and  historical  phe- 
nomena ;"  gives,  then,  a  "  sketch,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
words  of  the  reverend  author  "  he  had  previously  quoted,  and 
finally  unfolds  his  own  view  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  We  have  now  to  present  our  own  view  of  the  Victoria 
cave  and  the  phenomena  connected  with  it,  premising  that  a 
great  many  of  the  old  mines  in  Europe  were  opened  by 
Phoenician  colonists  and  metal  workers,  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Komans  had  set  foot  in  Britain,  which  accounts 
for  the  various  floors  of  stalagmite  found  in  most  caves,  and 
also  for  the  variety  in  the  groups  of  bones  embedded  in  them. 
The  animals  represented  by  them  when  living  were  not 
running  wild  about  the  hills  devouring  each  other,  as  science- 
men  suppose,  but  the  useful  auxiliaries  and  trained  drudges 
of  the  miners  in  their  work.  Some  of  them,  as  the  bear,  had 
simply  been  hunted  and  used  for  food,  and  others  of  a  fierce 
character,  as  the  hyaena,  to  frighten  and  to  keep  in  awe  the 
native  Britons.  The  larger  species  of  mammalia,  as  the  ele- 
phant, the  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus,  and  beasts  foreign 
to  the  country,  the  Eomans  no  less  than  the  Phoenicians,  had 
every  facility  in  bringing  with  them  in  their  ships  of  com- 
mfTce  from  Carthage,  or  other  of  the  African  ports.  These, 
with  the  native  horse,  ox,  and  stag,  which  are  always  found 
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in  larger  numbers  in  the  caves  than  the  remains  of  foreign 
animals,  all  worked  peacefully  together  in  the  various  opera- 
tions of  the  mines.  All  these  old  mines,  or  *  bone-caves '  as 
they  are  called,  are  situated  on  river  margins  or  near  the  sea, 
for  obvious  reasons,  and  chiefly  as  affording  the  easiest  means 
of  conveyance  for  navigable  traffic.  The  hippopotamus,  al- 
though amphibious,  is  a  grand  beast  for  heavy  work,  such  as 
mining,  quarrying,  or  road-making,  and  his  keeper  would 
take  care  that  he  was  comfortably  lodged  in  a  tank  of  water 
during  the  night.  The  excavators  and  workmen  were  chiefly 
composed  of  war  prisoners,  whom  the  Romans  never  failed 
to  subject  to  bondage  and  slavery  of  this  kind. 

"The  phenomena  of  the  Victoria  Cave  Lead  Mine  diflfers 
in  no  material  respect  from  that  of  hundreds  of  others, 
whether  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  or  iron,  worked  in  Roman  and 
pre-Roman  times  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  Its  tunnels  have 
all  been  regularly  quarried  and  mined,  not  hy  ancient  seas,  but 
by  the  hands  of  historic  man.  Double  openings  have  been 
made  in  every  case  for  convenient  ingress  and  egress,  during 
the  process  of  excavation.  Its  roadways  had  been  levelled, 
and  holes  made  up  with  breccia,  gravel,  sand,  and  bones  of 
beasts  that  had  succumbed  to  toil,  on  which  sledges,  trolleys, 
and  waggons  could  glide  or  run.  Here  and  there  within  the 
mine  were  found  numerous  small  articles  that  had  been 
dropped  by  the  captive  workmen,  and  here  and  there  a 
Roman  sword,  and  sundry  personal  trinkets  of  good  work- 
manship that  had  belonged  to  their  masters,  who  were  gener- 
ally wealthy  men  who  farmed  the  mines  from  the  Romans, 
and  who  purchased  their  workmen  from  among  the  war- 
captives.  Near  the  entrance  inside  Victoria  Cave  were  found 
the  usual  beds  of  charcoal  and  the  hearths  for  refining  the 
metal,  while  close  by  on  the  hillside  may  stUl  be  seen  the 
old  kilns  in  which  the  men  *  roasted  *  the  metallic  ores,  and 
burned  lime. 

"Thus  we  account  for  all  remains  of  animals  and  other 
things  discovered  in  Victoria  Cave,  as  well  as  for  its  excava- 
tion by  means  of  their  assistance  in  living  form ;  and  not- 
withstanding what  naturalists  have  said  about  'extinct 
species'  of  the  'great  mammalia'  found  in  such  places,  we 
are  fully  prepared  on  that  score,  and  on  many  others  also 
bound  up  with  it,  to  justify  our  observations  in  traversing  the 
imaginary  facts  they  have  ranged  against  the  statements  of 
the  sacred  record  concerning  the  events  of  time,  both  as 
regards  God's  living  creation,  and  the  chronology  of  man." 

I  refrain  from  comment;  this  kind  of  explanation  being 
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out  of  my  line.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  however,  that 
Mr.  Yeats  was  aware  that  we  "have  to  take  care  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  truly  indicated  in  the  Science  view, 
from  what  are  purely  imaginary  exaggerations  of  its  natural 
and  historical  phenomena."  He,  no  doubt,  believes  that  he 
has  strictly  followed  his  own  canon ! 

V.  Mr.  H.  Howorth,  F.S.A.,  on  Brixham  Cavern.  1883. 

Mr.  Howorth,  in  a  Paper  on  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the 
European  Loess,  &c.,  in  the  Geological  Magazine  for  May,  1883 
(N.  S.  Decade  II.,  x.  212),  says,  "The  Lagomys  occurred  at 
Kent's  Hole  ...  as  did  the  Lemming  ai  Brixham^* 

The  statement  contained  in  the  words  I  have  italicised  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  proverbial  diflSculty  of  overtaking  an 
error. 

As  long  ago  as  1874  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  Report  on  the  EoGploraiion  of  BriaJiam  Cave  {PhU,  Trans, 
clxiii.  pp.  556,  560),  Mr.  (now  Professor)  Prestwich  had 
spoken  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Lemming  in  that  Cavern, 
but  that  Lagomys  spekeus  was  really  meant,  the  Professor 
having  slipped  into  writing  Lemming  as  the  popular  name  of 
the  rodent  known  scientifically  as  Lagomys  spelcms.  I  at  the 
same  time  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Owen 
had  printed  a  Note  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society 
(xxii.  364-5)  correcting  the  Slipy  adding  that  whilst  the  Lem- 
ming belonged  to  the  fainily  of  Voles  (ArvicoUdce),  the  Lagomys 
belonged  to  the  Hares  {Leporidoe) ;  and  that  the  fossil  from 
Brixham  appeared  from  the  figures  to  be  rightly  referred  to 
Lagomys  spelasus,  (See  Trans,  Devon,  Assoc,  vi  663-4.) 

1  may  now  add  that  in  a  Note  read  to  the  Eoyal  Society, 
19th  November,  1874,  and  resulting  from  that  by  Professor 
Owen,  already  mentioned,  Mr.  G.  Buck,  F.R.S.,  V.P.L.S.,  con- 
firmed the  correction,  adding  that  from  the  context  the  error 
could  lead  to  no  mistake,  and  was  consequently  of  no  impor- 
tance. (Proc.  Boy,  Soc.  xxiii.  1-2.) 

It  is  difiScult  to  be  sure  that  an  error  is  "  of  no  importance," 
even  though  it  may  look  very  harmless.  In  all  probability 
Mr.  Howorth's  Slip  is  to  be  traced  to  the  original  one  in  the 
Report  on  Brixham  Cavern,  which  had  been  corrected  three 
times  in  print  almost  immediately  after  it  was  first  published. 
It  is  probably  not  yet  doomed  to  sterility. 
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Although  the  name  of  Drake  is  associated  with  no  summons 
to  Parliament,  nor  important  Domesday  tenure,  it  carries 
inherent  evidence  of  antiquity  and  high  standing.  If  refer- 
ence to  the  Roman  Draconarii  has  been  deemed  fanciful,  there 
is  warrant  for  assigning  to  it  a  British  origin,  and  when 
surnames  came  into  general  use,  derived,  as  they  were,  from 
the  landed  possessions,  occupation,  or  personal  attribute  of  an 
individual,  our  primitive  Le  Drakes  could  doubtless  point  to 
the  proud  symbol  of  the  dragon  as  the  source  of  their 
significant  patronymic. 

We  can  trace  the  adoption  of  the  dragon  standard  suc- 
cessively by  the  Indians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  Scythians, 
Dacians  (from  whom  the  Romans  copied  it),  Scandinavians, 
Britons,  Saxons,  and  the  later  English  monarchs.*  Edward 
III.t  reared  the  dragon  gules  at  Crescy,  in  response  to  the 
French  oriflamme ;  Henry  VII.  erected  it  at  Bosworth,  and 
instituted  the  poursuivant  rouge-dragon  to  commemorate  his 
victory,  and  it  always  stood  before  the  royal  tent  in  a  cam- 
paign, even  so  late  as  the  I  expedition  of  Charles  I.  into 

*  Lipsius  (Justus),  De  Milit.  Bom,  lib.  iv. ;  Isidorus,  lib.  zviii.  c.  3 ; 
Martial,  lib.  xii.  53. 

t  Barnes,  Hist.  Edw,  III.  ;  Stow,  Ann. ;  De  la  More  ;  Speed. 

X  Battle  of  Assandun,  between  Edmund  Ironsides  and  Canute.  '*  Relicto 
regio  loco,  qui  ex  more  erat  inter  Draconem  et  Standardum."  Matt,  of 
Westm.,  aJso  Hen.  Huntind.,  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
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Scotland  in  1639.*  We  may  therefore  take  it  for  granted 
that  a  surname  of  such  import  would  not  have  been  lightly 
assumed  by  an  obscure  person,  t 

Roger  of  WendoverJ  relates  that  on  the  death  of  Aurelius 
Ambrosius,  King  of  the  Britons,  a  dragon-headed  star  or 
comet,  of  wonderful  brilliancy  and  magnitude,  appeared  to 
his  brother  Uther,  to  whom  the  soothsayers  interpreted  the 
omen  as  a  sign  that  Ambrosius  was  dead,  and  that  he  should 
hasten  to  Winchester  to  be  crowned.  In  commemoration 
Uther  ordered  two  dragons,  each  resembling  the  omen,  to  be 
made  of  pure  gold ;  one  to  remain  in  the  cathedral  at  Win- 
chester, the  other  to  be  borne  before  him  in  battle,  and  from 
that  time  he  was  called  Uther-pendragon,  in  British;  Uthred- 
drake-hefed,  in  Saxon;  or  Uther-caput-draconis,  in  Latin. 
Whether  Wendover*s  tale  is  credible,  or  that  Pen-dragon 
meant  the  chief  over  the  minor  dragons  or  chieftains,  we 
find  "  Ruheus  Draco "  applied  as  a  surname  to  the  princes  of 
North  Wales, §  till  the  match  between  Ralph  Mortimer  and 
Gladus,  daughter  of  Prince  Llewelyn,  when  the  surname 
attached  to  Mortimer.  || 

In  the  Winchester  Domesday  Book^  Levingus  drache 
appears,  holding  at  15d.  quit  rent  in  Winchester,  as  a  tenant 
under  Edward  the  Confessor.  Levingus,  Abbot  of  TaVistock, 
and  twelfth  bishop  of  Crediton,**  1032,  was  said  by  Hooker 
to  have  been  a  Winchester  monk,  ft  He  died  1049,  t{  and  was 
buried  in  Tavistock  Abbey.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
jecture that  the  abbot  was  followed  to  Tavistock  by  some  of 
his  kinsmen,  whose  surname  was  Drake ;  or,  as  priests  were 
not  then  forbidden  to  marry,  the  Drakes  may  have  descended 
from  him. 

Again  in  the  Assize  Rolls §§  for  Devon,  22  Henry  III.  (1238), 
we  find  one  Reginald  Le  Drake,  a  freeholder  in  Tiverton 


*  Sane  et  hadhac  Palladium  sive  vexillam  Anglise  regale,  est  Draco. 
(Wats.,  Gloss,  on  Mai,  Paris.) 

t  The  history  of  the  Drakes  of  Yorkshire  "for  antiquity  and  authenticity 
will  not  often  in  private  families  be  exceeded,"  beginning  "before  surnames 
were  introduced."  (The  Rev.  John  Watson,  m.a.,  f.s.a.,  Hist,  of  ffali/ax, 
1775,  p.  251.) 

X  Roger  de  Wendoveb,  Flores  Historiaru/m,  Coxe,  53. 

§  ffarl  1155  fo.  103  d. 

II  Harl.  1074  fo.  1.     In  this  manuscript  a  younger  son  is  sumamed  Draco. 

f  Domesday,  iv.  542. 

*♦  Prince,  Worthies  of  Devon,  p.  9. 

ft  Prince,  Worthies  of  Devon,  p.  440. 

Xt  Bishop  Godwin,  De  Proesul.  Angl.  Levingus  died  25th  March,  1046. 
Florence  of  Worcester,  ed.  Thorpe,  i.  198. 

§§  Ass.  Ro.  22,  Hen.  III.  M.  1-32,  1  a. 

nil  One  Henry  Draghe  was  there  also.  The  spelling  approaches  that  in 
Domesday, 
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In  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.  one  Reginald 
Drake  was  a  monk  of  Tavistock.*  It  is  fair  to  suppose  there 
was  some  family  connection  between  these,  and  that  Tavistock 
was  the  cradle  of  the  race. 

Relatives  following  the  fortunes  of  Churchmen  are  generally 
needy,  and  such,  from  some  occult  cause,  tend  to  increase 
rapidly,  so  we  have  found  the  name  spreading  away  from 
Tavistock,  the  bearers  an  unruly,  energetic  tribe  that  often 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  broke  itf  From 
numerous  recorded  incidents  the  genealogist  learns  what 
Christian  names  anciently  prevailed,  and  the  prevalence  is 
often  his  only  guide  to  determine  a  particular  branch.  The 
Drake  names  were  Ralph,  Roger,  John,  which  obtain  for  gener- 
ations around  Tavistock,  in  Ireland,  York,  and  Somerset ;  but, 
excepting  John,  they  are  never  found  among  the  alleged  eldest 
stock  seated  at  Otterton  and  Musbury,  of  which  we  know 
nothing  certain  before  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Sir  W.  Pole 
cites  one  Roger  Le  Drake,  who  held  half  a  knight's  fee  in 
Herneford,  Dertington,  &c.,  31  Edward  I.t  This  man,  hold- 
ing by  military  service,  doubtless  possessed  a  shield  with 
some  distinctive  device  upon  it.  Whatever  it  was,  Herneford, . 
and  other  parcels  connected,  passed  to  Robert  Maynard  in  mar- 
riage with  a  coheiress,  Elizabeth  Drake,  before  1525,§  and  the 
Maynards  were  of  Tavistock. 

Ralph  Drake,  and  Ric.  Maynard  of  Lamerton,  near  Tavis- 
tock, were  parties  in  a  law  suit  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
39  Ed.  III.  II  The  name  of  Maynard  is  of  very  old  standing 
in  the  neighbourhood,^  and  was  frequently  coupled  with  that 
of  Draka  The  Rev.  William  Drake,  vicar  of  Whitechurch, 
joining  Tavistock,  and  rector  of  Sydenham,  joining  Lamerton, 
who  died  1548,  mentioned  his  cousin  John  Maynard  in  his 
will**  William  Maynard  witnessed  Sir  Francis  Drake's  will. 
Alexander  Maynard,  of  Tavistock,  was  counsel  for  Thomas 
Drake,  the  brother  of  Sir  rrancis,tt  and  for  the  Corporation 

•  The  Abbot  of  Tavistock,  Reginald  Drake,  and  others  of  the  fraternity, 
were  impleaded  for  abducting  John,  son  and  heir  of  Roger  de  Langford,  a 
minor,  whose  marriage  belonged  to  William  de  Ferrers.  (De  Banco,  4  Edw. 
III.  Hil.  m.  139  ;  Coram  Rege,  4  Edw.  III.  Mich.  m.  85  d. 

+  Ass.  Ro.  M.  1-212,  30  Edw.  i.  m.  75. 

X  Add.  28,  649,  f.  499.  (Lay  Subsidies,  Devon.  Knight's  Fees  31  Ed.  I. 
^.     Humeford  cum  terra  de  la  wood  J  a  fee. ) 

i  Inq.  Virt.  Oflf.  Hen.  VIII.  p.  2.  No.  227. 

II  De  Banco,  39  Ed.  III.  Hil.  Ass.  Ro.  N.  2-27,  1,  39  Ed.  III.  m.  13. 
Rob.  Maynard  breaks  the  bounds  of  Wm.  Drake's  land  at  Lamerton.  (De 
Banco,  5  Ed.  IV.  Hil.  m.  37,  d.) 

H  From  the  names  of  the  estates  we  identify  the  Maynards  there. 

*♦  Consist.  Co.  Exon. 

ft  Chane.  Eliz.  Dd.  1,  41.     Dralce  v.  Bodenham. 

VOL.   XV.  2   I 
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of  Plymouth  v,  Crymes,  in  the  Water  Question  *  and  was  the 
father  of  Cromweirs  famous  Serjeant-at-Law,  whom  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  the  first  baronet,  styled  in  his  will,t  "My  noble 
friend  and  kinsmau,  Sir  John  Maynard."  The  relationship 
would  be  memorable  if  it  rested  solely  with  the  match  which 
carried  off  part  of  the  ancient  Drake  patrimony. 

Two  seals,  attached  to  ancient  deeds,  seen  and  copied  by 
Le  Neve  while  in  the  possession  of  the  Drake  family,  bore 
impressions — one  a  dragon  or  wy  vern,  the  other  an  eagle  dis- 
played, curiously  the  very  ensigns  of  the  Roman  cohort  and 
legion.  "Stent  bellatrices  aquilce,  sceviqiie  dracones,**  (Claudian 
Car.  X.  193.)  The  interval,  about  six  hundred  years,  between 
the  departure  of  the  Eomans,  say  450  A.D.,  and  the  reign  of  the 
Confessor,  1042,  is  not  greater  than  that  between  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  and  the  present  time,  and  no  one  would  doubt  the 
assertion  that  a  name  was  traceable  from  the  time  of 
Edward  I. 

As  Boger  and  Balph  Drake  were  the  principal  parties  to 
the  said  deeds,  we  may  conclude  that  one  or  both  devices 
were  borne  by  Roger  Le  Drake,  whose  representatives  were  in 
or  about  Tavistock,  where  those  Christian  names  were  in  force. 
The  Irish  Drakes,  who  went  from  Devon,  bore  the  four-legged 
dragon  of  Cadwallader  with  its  tail  no  wed.  t 

Seals  of  different  patterns,  and  the  walls  ot  Buckland 
Abbey,  prove  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  §  bore  first  the  dragon, 
**  the  arms  of  his  surname  and  family,''  as  it  is  styled  by 
Robert  Cooke  Clarenceux  in  his  grant,  and  the  eagle  dis- 
played for  his  crest.  These  insignia  appear  on  an  ancient 
engraved  portrait  to  stamp  its  authenticity.  The  same  shield 
is  drawn  in  the  Harleian  manuscripts,  yet  the  innate  perver- 
sity  of  some  prefers  a  disparaging  error  to  truth,  and  Princes 
fiable,  which  he  heard  as  a  youth,  and  printed  thirty  years 
after  his  informant's  death,  meets  with  a  ready  acceptance  by 
those  who  do  not  stop  to  reflect  on  its  absurdity.  He  states 
that  Sir  Bernard  Drake,  at  court,  gave  Sir  Francis  Drake  a 

♦  Srtar  Chamber. 

t  P.C.C.  1662. 

X  Argent  a  dragon  gules.  (Carew  MSS.  625,  Lambeth  Paiaee.)  A  lai^ 
number  of  ancient  Devonshire  surnames  appear  in  the  calendar  of  Close 
Rolls  and  Patent  Rolls  in  the  Irish  Chancery  from  the  time  of  Edward  II. 
onward. 

§  Many  persons  suppose  that  the  surname  Drake  is  derived  from  the  bird 
drakcj  not  Knowing  tnat  drake  was  the  old  English  for  dragon,  and  that  the 
huels  on  the  neck  of  the  bird,  and  on  the  dragon-fly,  were  supposed  to  resem- 
ble those  on  a  dragon.  "  Cserulei  Dracones.**  (Claudian  Car.  xxxvi.  54.)  "  Hi 
volucres  tollunt  aquilas,  hi  picta  Draconum  colla  levant."  (Claudian  Car.  vii. 
138.)  The  drake  (i.e.  dragon-fly)  will  mount  steeple-high.  (Izaak  Walton.)  Al 
brennyng  as  a  drake.   (Ritson,  ICyTig  of  Tarius).    . 
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box  on  the  ear  for  assuming  the  dragon  arms.  The  Queen 
then  devised  a  new  "coat  of  everlasting  honour"  for  Sir 
Francis,  and  "hung  up  the  dragon  in  it  by  the  heels."* 
Sir  Bernard  Drake  was  not  then  knighted,  but  his  estates 
were  mortgaged  to  Sir  Francis.  The  two  brauches  of  the 
family  were  then  most  friendly.  Eichard  Drake,  the  brother 
of  Bernard,  had  the  keeping  of  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez  for  Sir 
Francis.  He  was  the  executor  of  the  Admiral's  will,  and 
named  his  son  Francis  in  honour  of  Sir  Francis,  who  left 
them  an  estate.  Bernard  Drake's  family  then  bore  a  different 
coat  and  crest,  and  after  reinstating  the  dragon  they  retained 
their  old  crest  of  a  naked  arm  and  hand,  holding  a  battle-axe 
in  pale.  On  the  occasion  of  Sir  Francis  being  knighted, 
the  heralds  designed  a  variety  of  "  coats  of  everlasting 
honour " — the  pillars  of  Hercules,  a  sun  in  his  glory,  and  an 
azure  dragon  powdered  with  estoiles — before  determining  on 
the  onet  familiarly  known.  Drake  had  named  his  first  ship 
the  Dragon.  He  knew  something  about  it  as  a  Tavistock 
man,  and  probably  called  Cooke's  attention  to  it,  who  wrote 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  marked  with  a  cross  the 
place  for  its  insertion  on  the  rough  draft  at  the  Herald's  Col- 
lege, a  statement  that  he  had  been  "  credibly  informed  by 
Bernard  Drake,  and  others  of  that  family  of  worship  and 
goqd  credit,"  that  "  the  sayd  Sr  Fraunces  Drake  may  be  pre- 
rogative of  his  birth,  and  by  right  descent  from  his  auncestor 
bear  the  arms  of  his  surname  and  family,  to  wit,  Argent,  a 
Waver  Dragon  geules."  What  do  these  words  imply  but  that 
Cooke  acted  upon  information  which  he  believed  to  be  true  ? 
Beruard  is  styled  "  chief  of  that  Coatarmure."  Why  remains 
to  be  proved.  He  possessed  the  deeds  alluded  to,  but  his  line, 
when  it  branched  off,  never  kept  up  the  names  Roger  and 
Balph  which  were  in  those  deeds.  The  dragon  had  been  in 
use  by  the  Drakes  centuries  before  the  establishment  of  a 
Heralds'  College. 

Ignorance  of  these  facts,  discovered  by  myself,  is  pardon- 
able. After  I  had  published  them,  Mr.  Charles  Bridger,  the 
genealogist,  brought  me  in  confirmation,  from  the  Bodleian 
Library,  a  statement  by  Cooke,  particularly  describing  that  he 
had  delivered  one  grant  to  Sir  Francis,  and  that  the  next  day 

*  Prince  is  known  to  have  made  loose  statements.  To  show  how  unreliable 
he  is  in  his  Drake  history,  he  states  that  Sir  Bernard  Drake  had  just  strength 
to  reach  his  home  at  Musbury,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried.  In  fact  after 
the  plague  he  went  to  Crediton,  a  few  miles  from  Exeter,  and  there  died,  and 
was  buried.  (Crediton  Parish  Register. )  Neither  was  the  dragon  hung  up  by 
the  heels  in  Drake's  arms,  as  he  stated. 

t  An  augmentation  coal. 
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he  personally  handed  him  another, ''  abbreviated  and  made 
shorter,"  and  properly  interpolated,  the  interpolation  agreeing 
verbatim  with  that  at  the  Heralds'  College.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  "  abbreviating  and  making  shorter  "  the  verbosely- 
eulogistic  original  when  conciseness  was  not  in  vogue  ? 

To  unravel  this  problem  I  went  to  Nutwell  Court  to  con- 
sult Lady  Drake,  who  some  years  before  was  sceptical  about 
the  dragon,  and  she  most  obligingly  produced  several  heir- 
looms and  documents.  One  was  a  naval  captain's  com- 
mission, in  gilt  letters,  having  Drake's  seal  with  the  dragon, 
similar  to  one  I  had  discovered  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
thought  to  be  unique.  This  is  perhaps  the  last  that  Drake 
ever  attached  to  a  business  document.  It  sealed  the  private 
agreement  between  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Baskerville.  On 
pointing  out  its  value  to  the  Museum  authorities  they  had 
it  carefully  bound  in  a  separate  volume,  with  a  hole  against 
the  seal  cut  in  the  blank  leaves.  It  is  engraved  in  illustration 
of  my  paper  in  the  ArchcnoL  Journal,  voL  xxx.  Cooke's  second 
grant  could  not  be  produced ;  but  a  glance  at  the  first  grant 
was  suflBcient  for  my  purpose.  It  is  on  parchment,  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  taken  up  by  a  broad  border,  richly 
embellished  with  the  arms,  sea-fights,  and  naval  and  military 
trophies,  which  left  no  room  for  the  draft  as  it  originally 
stood,  even  without  the  interpolation  in  question.  The  scribe, 
evidently  foreseeing  diflBculties,  had  compressed  the  writing 
and  interlined  it ;  toward  the  end  he  seems  to  have  hurried  it 
ofi'  in  despair. 

Without  repeating  the  tedious  labour  of  embellishing 
another  parchment,  Cooke  wrote  out  another  paper,  un- 
fortunately less  attractive  or  imposing,  and  less  likely  to  be 
preserved,  especially  after  the  feud  in  which  Thomas  Drake, 
brother  and  heir  of  Sir  Francis,  severed  all  friendly  inter- 
course with  Sir  Bernard's  successors,  and  thought  no  doubt  to 
mortify  them  by  dropping  the  wyvern,  and  confining  himself 
to  the  augmentation  of  honour,  especially  as  his  own  line  was 
then  in  the  ascendant.  Thomas  Drake's  coat  was  special ; 
the  wyvern  was  then  open  to  Drakes  innumerable.  Sir  John 
Drake,*  perhaps  playfully,  retaliated  by  hoaxing  his  young 
godson.  Prince,  whose  anecdote  has  been  relied  on  by 
numerous  writers,  and  even  improved  on  by  Agnes  Strickland, 
whose  purpose  nothing  less  than  three  red  dragons  would 
serve ;  but  that  it  should  have  obtained  credence  with  anti- 
quaries is  surprising.  Such  ought  to  have  remembered  the 
consequences  of  an  unwarranted  assumption  of  arms,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  occurrence  the  Heralds*  Visitations 
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were  in  force,  and  that  the  sealing  of  important  State  letters 
to  the  Council  by  Sir  Francis  with  a  quartered  coat,  which 
made  the  Queen's  token  of  "  everlasting  honour  "  secondary, 
would  have  called  for  the  interference  of  the  Heralds,  and 
prevented  the  engraving  of  the  second  seal,  which  Sir  Francis 
used  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Elstrack's  engraved  portrait 
bears  Sir  Francis's  first  seal.  Curiously  in  the  earliest  stage 
Sir  Francis's  right  hand  rests  on  the  top  of  the  helmet ;  in  the 
finished  plate  the  forefinger  was  brought  down,  pointing  to 
and  touching  the  dragon  crest.  Impressions  in  both  stages 
are  in  the  print-room  of  the  British  Museum.  Unreflecting 
persons  judge  the  past  by  the  present,  and  seeing  advertise- 
ments offering  to  find  arms  for  anyone  specifying  name  and 
county,  they  have  no  notion  that  the  modem  devices  came  into 
fashion  after  shields  went  out,  and  seldom  rise  above  the  level 
of  a  trade  mark. 
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